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THE  NEW  ENGLAND  GROUP 


INTRODUCTION 

CLOSELY  paralleling  the  Victorian  period  of  English  literature  in 
time  (1832-1892),  a  group  of  writers  arose  in  New  England,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  been  pre-eminent  in  the  United  States  during  a 
large  part  of  their  century.  This  group  included  Emerson  (1803-1882) ,  Haw¬ 
thorne  (18^4-1864),  Holmes  (1809-1894),  Longfellow  (1807-1882), 
Lowell  (1819-1891),  Thoreau  (1817-1862),  Whittier  (1807-1892),  and 
their  lesser  contemporaries. 

They  were  men  who  lived  sheltered  lives,  mainly  in  rural  surroundings,  and 
were  devoted  to  books,  to  piety,  and  to  political,  social,  and  religious  reform. 
Without  exception  they  sustained  the  high  moral  orthodoxy  characteristic  of 
the  Unitarian  faith,  which  most  of  them  professed.  The  radical  eagerness  of 
New  England  for  reform  gave  way  after  the  Civil  War  to  a  more  conservative 
preaching  of  intelligent  good-citizenship;  and  along  with  this  general  change 
came  a  decline  in  the  liberalism  of  the  New  England  writers.  Throughout  their 
period  they  were  apostles  of  "  plain  living  and  high  thinking.”  In  the  metrop¬ 
olis,  Boston,  were  found  innocuous  clubs  devoted  to  literary  conversation  and 
—  so  it  was  whispered  —  to  "  mutual  admiration.”  Among  these  were  the 
early  Anthology  Club,  the  Symposium,  the  Saturday  Club,  and  the  Atlantic 
Club.  In  the  rural  districts  a  literary  atmosphere  was  diffused  by  lectures  at 
the  village  lyceum.  Furthermore,  while  the  literature  of  New  England  was 
much  less  journalistic  than  that  of  New  York,  at  least  two  Boston  magazines 
were  highly  important  in  increasing  intelligent  literary  appreciation.  The  se¬ 
date  North  American  Review,  founded  in  1815  in  imitation  of  the  recently 
instituted  Scotch  and  English  reviews,  voiced  the  conservative  ideas  of  the 
region  on  politics  and  reform,  and  gave  gradually  less  space  to  belies  lettres 
than  it  had  in  its  early  years.  In  1857  the  Atlantic  Monthly  began  its  dignified 
career  under  the  editorship  of  Lowell,  who  persuaded  most  of  the  better  known 
New  Englanders  to  write  for  it.  Holmes,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  and 
Hawthorne  were  his  most  prized  contributors.  In  1861  James  T.  Fields  (1817- 
1881) ,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  was  the 
best  friend  and  critic  most  litterateurs  of  this  group  had,  assumed  the  editorial 
duties,  and  Lowell  presently  became  joint-editor  of  the  North  American 
with  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (1827-1908).  Both  of  these  magazines  have 
a  distinguished  record  as  leaders  of  the  conservative  intellectual  public  of 
the  nation. 
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HISTORIANS 

Lectures,  books,  discussion:  these  avocations  marked  the  life  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  in  its  most  creative  intellectual  period.  It  is  perhaps  natural,  then,  that 
the  writers  of  the  time  should  be  bookish  men,  clergymen,  and  college  pro¬ 
fessors.  A  consideration  of  the  earliest  traditions  of  New  England  makes  it 
certainly  seem  natural  that  the  writing  of  history  should  be  among  the  most 
successfully  practised  literary  forms.  Jared  Sparks  (1789-1866)  was  a  notable 
biographer;  George  Bancroft  (1800-1891),  a  devout  democrat,  made  his 
great  work  a  '  History  of  the  United  States’;  Francis  Parkman  (1823-1893) 
dealt  with  picturesque  phases  of  French-American  history;  William  Hickling 
Prescott  (1796-1859)  worked  in  Spanish-American  fields;  and  John  Lothrop 
Motley  (1814-1877)  in  his  'Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic’  produced  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  pieces  of  New  England  historical  writing.  The  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  made  by  these  historians  shows  clearly  that  the  New  England  intellectual 
horizon  was  broad  enough  to  include  Europe  as  well  as  America.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this  group  of  men  is  their  eagerness  to  im¬ 
port  and  popularize  European  culture.  In  this  desire  George  Ticknor  (1791- 
1871)  wrote  his  excellent  'History  of  Spanish  Literature’  (1849).  Similarly 
T.  W.  Parsons  (1819-1892),  Longfellow,  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton  all 
translated  extensively  from  Dante,  of  whom  Lowell  was  also  a  student  and 
admirer.  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Holmes  —  all  Harvard  professors  —  were 
naturally  the  most  bookish  among  the  greater  New  Englanders,  but  the  first 
two  named,  since  they  taught  modern  literature,  were  the  most  influenced  by 
writers  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Both  Longfellow  and  Lowell  began 
their  careers  as  poets  under  the  influence  of  Wordsworth,  in  New  England  the 
most  popular  of  the  English  romantic  poets. 

Longfellow  was  also  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Bryant,  but  he  speedily 
passed  under  the  influence  of  the  German  romantic  poets,  and  the  glamour 
of  Europe  lies  over  much  of  his  work.  He  is,  of  course,  the  most  versatile 
of  the  poets  of  the  group  as  well  as  the  most  popular.  The  variety  of  his 
lyric  theme,  his  success  with  the  sonnet  as  well  as  with  the  moderately  long 
poetic  narrative  (the  substance  of  which  he  almost  never  invented),  the  whole¬ 
someness  of  his  mood,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  put  him  in'  the  front 
rank  of  American  poets.  But  his  reflective  lyrics  say  only  obvious  things,  and 
he  saw  the  world  only  through  "  the  spectacles  of  books.”  Even  '  Evange¬ 
line ’(1847),  with  its  thoroughly  American  material,  is  frankly  imitative  of 
Goethe’s  'Hermann  und  Dorothea,’  and  'Hiawatha’  itself  (1855)  is  *n' 
debted  to  the  Finnish  '  Kalevala.’  Aside  from  his  version  of  the  '  Divine 
Comedy,’  he  made  several  successful  translations  from  the  literatures  of 
various  nations. 

Lowell,  a  poet  of  more  vigor  though  possibly  less  fineness,  is  in  his  verses 
less  obviously  indebted  to  Europe.  His  pre-eminent  successes  were  his  dialect 
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poems  and  his  odes.  His  great  'Commemoration  Ode’  (1865)  domesticated 
that  form  in  America  as  admirably  fitted  for  poems  to  be  delivered  on  public 
occasions.  His  '  Cathedral  ’  (1870) ,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  clearly  the  effect 
on  his  mind  of  European  culture  and  thinking.  By  some  his  prose  is  valued  as 
much  as  his  poetry,  and  in  this  part  of  his  writing  the  European  influence  is 
much  more  marked.  He  wrote,  to  be  sure,  some  charming  papers  that  embody 
New  England  landscape  or  New  England  tradition,  and  some  that  testified  to 
his  insight  into  American  political  problems,  but  over  half  his  prose  is  devoted 
to  essays  that  might  well  serve  the  moderately  cultured  reader  as  scintillating 
introductions  to  the  classic  authors  of  England  and  Europe.  He  is  busy  ex¬ 
pounding  writers  rather  than  applying  to  them  any  scientific  or  philosophical 
method  of  criticism.  The  essays  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  his  preoccupation 
with  the  literatures  of  Europe;  few  of  them  are  devoted  to  American  authors. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTALISTS 

Europe  also  contributed  much  of  the  stimulus  that  produced  New  England 
transcendentalism.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  romantic  transmutation  locally 
wrought  in  certain  of  the  ideas  of  Kant  and  the  other  German  idealists,  whose 
philosophy,  studied  by  Dr.  Francis,  Hedge,  Follen,  Ripley,  Parker,  and  others, 
was  mainly  known  in  New  England  through  the  modifications  or  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  it  made  by  Herder,  Schleiermacher,  and  De  Wette  in  Germany;  by 
Mme.  de  Stael  and  Cousin  in  France;  and  by  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  in 
England. 

The  movement,  however,  is  only  loosely  related  to  book  sources.  It  grows 
out  of  the  religious  situation  in  New  England  and  is  concerned  with  denying 
the  empirical  limitations  of  knowledge  predicated  by  John  Locke  and  with  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  theological  dependence  on  miracles  felt  even  by  Unitarians 
of  that  day.  More  emphatic,  however,  is  the  constructive  attempt  to  preach  an 
intuitional  insight  into  spiritual  truths,  an  insight  common  to  all  men  and  divine 
in  its  nature.  Here  the  movement  shares  pantheistic  tendencies  with  Words¬ 
worth,  by  whose  great '  Ode  ’  it  was  much  influenced.  Transcendentalists  natu¬ 
rally  preached  self-trust,  and  were  so  individualistic  that  their  influence  was 
personal  rather  than  the  result  of  organization. 

In  1836,  however,  the  Symposium  —  otherwise  known  as  the  Transcendental 
Club  or  the  Hedge  Club  (from  F.  H.  Hedge,  a  prominent  member)  — came 
into  existence  as  a  loosely  organized  circle  for  the  interchange  of  ideas.  Among 
those  on  record  as  some  time  present  at  these  meetings  were  Bronson  Alcott, 
George  Bancroft,  O.  A.  Brownson,  W.  E.  Channing,  C.  P.  Cranch,  R.  W. 
Emerson,  Sarah  Margaret  Fuller,  C.  T.  Follen,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  F.  H. 
Hedge,  Theodore  Parker,  George  Ripley,  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Jones  Very, 
and  others  of  smaller  literary  importance.  The  movement  received  most  public 
attention  probably  during  the  decade  1835-1845,  partly  because  of  the  work 
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of  Emerson  and  the  controversy  it  provoked  —  notably  between  George  Ripley 
and  Professor  Andrews  Norton  of  Harvard;  partly  because  of  radical  preach¬ 
ing  by  that  ardent  and  unselfish  reformer,  Theodore  Parker;  but  perhaps 
mainly  because  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  transcendentalists  themselves.  It 
was  a  time  when,  as  Emerson  told  James  Freeman  Clarke,  "every  man  .  .  . 
carries  a  revolution  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.” 

The  Utopian  ideas  and  ideals  of  these  men  frequently  found  their  way  from 
the  pocket  to  the  press;  for  the  literary  tendencies  of  transcendentalism  were 
hardly  less  striking  than  the  philosophical  and  religious.  The  movement  early 
found  expression  in  the  articles  of  F.  H.  Hedge  (1805-1890)  and  George 
Ripley  (1802-1880)  contributed  to  the  Christian  Examiner,  a  Unitarian 
monthly.  After  these  pages  became  less  hospitable  to  such  views,  the  trans¬ 
cendentalists  founded  their  own  magazine,  the  Dial  (1840-1844),  under  the 
editorship  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Ripley,  and  Emerson,  aided  by  Thoreau. 

Emerson’s  'Nature’  (1836),  his  'American  Scholar’  (1837),  and  his  'Di¬ 
vinity  School  Address’  (1838),  his  later  'Essays’  (1841-1875),  and  hi-s 
'  Poems  ’  (1847-1867)  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  best  results  of  the  trans¬ 
cendental  movement.  Emerson  is  greater  than  his  generation  partly  because  his 
traits  seem  to  apotheosize  the  typical  traits  of  the  Yankee.  In  his  radicalism  he 
is  all  gentleness,  self-control:  to  the  busybody  reformer  his  'Nature’  says: 
"Little  man,  why  so  hot?”  The  typical  Yankee  is  hard-headed  and  disputa¬ 
tious;  Emerson  does  not  know  what  argument  means.  He  is  sanguine,  ex¬ 
uberant,  rhapsodical;  yet  seldom  does  his  reason  permit  him  to  utter  the  thaw- 
slush  that  came  so  commonly  from  his  sentimental  contemporaries.  He  seems 
irritatingly  content;  the  most  fundamentally  radical  of  his  group,  he  took  per¬ 
haps  least  interest  in  the  "  isms  ”  of  his  day.  He  went  his  way  preaching  the 
divinity  of  the  ordinary  man.  Man  to  him  was  "  a  god  in  ruins  ”;  but  because 
of  the  divinity  inherent  in  Man’s  nature,  self-trust,  which  is  soul-trust,  will  re¬ 
store  him  to  his  pristine  state.  From  this  center  Emerson  led  his  audiences 
through  all  the  paths  of  theoretical  liberalism  so  gently  that  their  natural 
orthodoxy  seldom  took  alarm.  Partly  because  of  this  peculiar  temper  of  his 
radicalism,  his  "  Essays,’  though  full  of  obscurity  and  lacking  coherent  struc¬ 
ture,  are  among  the  most  frequently  reprinted  pieces  of  American  prose. 
"  Sparks  of  the  supersolar  blaze  ”  struck  from  his  chiseled  sentences  cause 
many  to  place  him  apart  from  the  litterateurs  of  his  group  and  among  such 
wisdom-writers  as  Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Montaigne,  and  Bacon.  His 
poems,  at  times  rough  and  unintentionally  grotesque  in  workmanship,  are, 
at  their  best,  among  the  most  original  and  choicest  work  of  the  American 
Muse.  He  is  a  reflective  moral  poet  who  escapes  banality. 

Second  only  to  Emerson,  Thoreau  (1817-1862)  has,  though  tardily,  won 
recognition  as  an  important  literary  figure  among  the  transcendentalists.  The 
Puritan,  virginal  esthetic  quality  of  his  delight  in  nature  (the  expression  of 
which  has  won  him  many  imitators  among  nature-writers  and  which  seems  to 
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enjoy  increasing  popularity)  is,  again,  characteristic  of  the  transcendental 
blending  of  spiritual  idealism  with  somewhat  ungracious  individualism.  What¬ 
ever  its  purely  literary  quality,  'Walden’  (1854)  is  a  unique  book. 

The  writings  of  the  rest  of  the  Symposium  circle  are  of  decidedly  less  in¬ 
terest.  William  Ellery  Channing  (1780-1842),  who  was  in  a  sense  the  father 
of  transcendentalism,  had  in  his  day  some  reputation  as  a  writer  and  great  in¬ 
fluence  as  a  preacher  of  reform,  of  individual  freedom,  and  of  pure  spirituality. 
The  eloquent  rhetoric  of  Theodore  Parker  (18x0-1860) ,  the  dignified  delicacy 
of  Jones  Very’s  (1813-1880)  poems,  and  Sylvester  Judd’s  (1813-1853)  novel 
'Margaret’  (1845)  also  help  to  characterize  this  circle.  Bronson  Alcott 
(1799-1888)  did  notable  work,  but  in  educational  rather  than  in  literary 
fields. 

The  intellectual  doctrines  of  New  Englanders  blended  with  their  moral  in¬ 
terests,  just  as  the  abstract  religious-philosophical  reforms  of  transcendentalism 
were  confused  with  the  various  concrete  reforms  agitated  at  the  same  time;  for 
most  of  these  men  — though  by  no  means  all  —  were  ardent  supporters  of 
more  or  less  practical  projects  to  improve  the  nation  or  the  individual.  Among 
the  less  practical,  doubtless,  were  settlements  such  as  the  one  dt  Brook  Farm 
(1841-1847)  under  the  patronage  of  George  Ripley,  supported  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  C.  A.  Dana,  G.  W.  Curtis,  Margaret  Fuller,  and  others,  and  the 
one  called  Fruitlands  which  was  attempted  (1843)  by  Bronson  Alcott.  Brook 
Farm,  owing  to  the  communistic  influence  of  Fourier,  became  somewhat  of  a 
departure  from  the  extreme  individualism  of  early  transcendental  thinking.  Its 
slight  literary  importance  is  derived  mainly  from  the  fact  that  it  furnished 
hints  at  least  for  Hawthorne’s  '  Blithedale  Romance’  (1852).  During  or 
shortly  after  this  Brook  Farm  experiment,  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  an  in¬ 
terested  observer  of  it,  added  Miss  Fuller,  Dana,  and  Ripley  to  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  with  which  their  literary  careers  are  commonly  associated. 
Among  the  more  practical  reforms  advocated  at  this  time,  the  temperance 
movement  and  the  woman-suffrage  movement  had  scant  representation  in  lit¬ 
erature,  although  Miss  Fuller’s  '  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ’  (1844) 
should  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  expression  of  feminist  tendencies. 


ABOLITION 

The  abolition  movement,  however,  was  a  prolific  cause  of  oratory,  poetry, 
and  fiction.  Its  leader,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (1805-1879),  though  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  Liberator  (1831-1865),  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  literary  history;  but  Whittier,  Parker,  Lowell,  and  others  of  literary 
fame  devoted  their  minds  and  pens  early  to  this  cause.  Whittier,  more  than 
anyone  else,  is  indeed  the  poet  of  abolition  and  of  the  struggle  to  which  the 
issue  ultimately  led.  A  large  part  of  his  work  is  reform  verse,  and  his  songs 
"  as  sung  by  the  Hutchinson  family  ”  throughout  the  North,  his  pathetic  nar- 
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rative  poems,  and  his  eloquent  poetic  vituperation  all  aided  the  cause  for  which 
his  Quaker  soul  had  come  to  burn.  Lowell  for  some  years  contributed  to  the 
National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  and  the  War  later  called  forth  some  of  his 
finest  work.  Longfellow’s  few  poems  dealing  with  the  negro  were  imitative 
(especially  of  Freiligrath)  and  romantic  in  genesis  rather  than  the  result  of  a 
great  moral  indignation.  It  was,  of  course,  Mrs.  Stowe  (1811-1896)  who,  in 
her  widely  read  'Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  (1851-1852),  produced  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  and  influential  of  these  campaign  masterpieces. 


ORATORY 

It  is  natural  that  this  interest  in  reform  and  public  policy  should  produce  a 
considerable  amount  of  oratory.  Sonorous  Latinity,  magniloquent  metaphor, 
and  classical  allusion  mark  the  somewhat  old-fashioned  eloquence  of  Daniel 
Webster  (1782-1852),  Rufus  Choate  (1799-1859),  and  Edward  Everett 
(1794-1865).  New  England  idolized  Webster  until  his  famous  "Seventh  of 
March  Speech  ”  (1850) ,  after  which  Whittier’s  '  Ichabod  ’  expressed  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  his  constituency.  Everett,  whose  versatile  public  career  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  time,  left  nearly  two  hundred  orations  of  his  composition, 
some  of  which  earned  philanthropic  projects  very  large  sums  of  money.  Less 
pretentious  fashions  in  public  speaking  make  his  oratory  now  seem  over- 
decorative.  The  bold,  erratic  eloquence  of  Wendell  Phillips  (1811-1884)  was 
most  effective  when  supporting  abolition.  In  addition  to  Phillips,  Theodore 
Parker  (18x0-1860)  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (1813-1887)  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  pulpit  orators  eloquent  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  Beecher’s  career  is 
hardly  to  be  associated  with  that  of  our  group,  though  he  came  of  a  well-known 
New  England  family.  Not  only  did  the  New  England  audience  thrill  passion¬ 
ately  under  the  elaborate  eloquence  of  its  favorite  speakers,  but  public  speak¬ 
ing  was  at  this  time  highly  valued  throughout  the  country. 

New  England  interest  in  all  these  moral  issues,  together  with  the  inbred 
worship  the  community  paid  to  moral  earnestness  in  general,  colors  practically 
all  the  writings  of  this  group.  Their  audience  was  a  rural,  home-loving  folk 
who  tolerated  strange  moral  theorizing  no  more  than  does  the  typical  villager 
of  any  period.  Literature  for  them  must  have  a  moral  tendency,  but  the  think¬ 
ing  must  be  familiar  and  accepted.  Their  moral  reflections  have  two  moods:  the 
sentimental  melancholy  of  Longfellow’s  'Rainy  Day’  or  the  'Bridge’;  and 
the  fervid  courage  of  Holmes’s  '  Chambered  Nautilus.’  Although  the  gentler, 
romantic  emotions  were  more  popular,  Holmes  in  his  '  One-Hoss  Shay,’  and 
Lowell  in  the  '  Biglow  Papers  ’  and  elsewhere,  achieved  unusual  success  in 
satire. 

Fiction,  habitually  romantic,  paints  sympathetic  pictures  of  simple  domestic 
virtues.  Perhaps  no  one  in  the  use  of  contemporary  home  life  had  more  suc¬ 
cess  than  Louisa  May  Alcott  (1832-1888)  in  her  stories  for  the  young,  and 
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Mrs.  Stowe  in  her  later  works.  Holmes’s  "  medicated  fiction  ”  was  read,  in  part 
at  least,  because  of  his  popularity  as  an  essayist.  In  New  England  fiction  before 
the  War  usually  only  the  good  may  be  happy,  and  they  must  be  so. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  stands  apart  from  these  other  writers  as  a  man  whose 
interest  in  the  psychology  of  morality,  in  "  sin  staining  the  soul,”  was  so  con¬ 
centrated  and  penetrating  as  to  enable  him  to  produce  works  of  simple  but 
imposing  architecture  where  others  produced  mere  prettiness.  In  his  use  of 
background  he  is  typically  romantic,  whether  in  the  colonial  Boston  of  the 
'Scarlet  Letter’  (1850),  the  contemporary  New  England  of  the  'House  of 
the  Seven  Gables’  (1851)  and  the  '  Blithedale  Romance’  (1852),  or  the 
more  colorful  Italy  of  the  'Marble  Faun’  (i860).  The  tendency  to  leave  the 
bleakness  of  New  England  for  the  more  complex  European  scene  is  notable 
also  in  the  work  of  the  artist  litterateurs,  Washington  Allston  (1779-1843), 
W.  W.  Story  (1819-1895),  and  of  Longfellow,  as  well  as  later  in  the  works 
of  Hawthorne’s  admirer  and  biographer,  Henry  James.  The  character  of 
Hawthorne  and  of  his  audience  also  is  hinted  in  the  fact  that  he  expected  the 
'  Marble  Faun  ’  with  its  academic  moral  problem  and  its  naive  "  cultural  ” 
background  to  be  his  masterpiece.  Posterity,  however,  has  more  than  once 
adjudged  the  '  Scarlet  Letter  ’  his  greatest  work  and  one  of  the  finest  achieve¬ 
ments  in  American  fiction.  In  his  short  stories  the  allegorical  and  moral 
tendency  of  his  fancy  is  so  strong  as  to  make  him  probably  the  most  didactic  of 
the  world’s  greater  short-story  writers.  His  superiority  to  his  contemporaries 
in  fiction  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  almost  fatalistic  ''poetic  justice  ” 
of  his  stories  —  an  outgrowth  possibly  of  Calvinistic  predestination  —  con¬ 
trasts  favorably  with  the  cheaper  sentimentality  of  much  American  fiction;  but 
it  is  mainly  due  to  the  innate  poetic  fineness  of  his  art  in  characterization,  to  his 
skilful  use  of  background,  and  to  the  charm  of  his  style.  Almost  alone  among 
New  Englanders  he  makes  morality  serve  art  instead  of  art  morality. 

Most  writers  of  this  group  were,  like  Hawthorne,  essentially  romantic  and 
reflective.  Those  less  artistic  than  he  —  and  he  himself,  for  that  matter  — 
tended  to  idealize  rather  than  to  observe  keenly.  When  Carlyle  longed  to  have 
from  Emerson  the  depiction  of  a  real  American  man  with  a  hat  on  his  head  and 
a  coat  on  his  back,  he  must  have  known  that  convincing  objectivity  was  even 
less  possible  for  Emerson  than  it  was  for  his  contemporaries.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  throughout  the  period  a  valuable,  if  relatively  small,  amount  of  prose  and 
poetry  which  effected  a  more  or  less  faithful  reproduction  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  mind  and  scene. 

A  fairly  early  and  certainly  influential  example  of  this  type  of  work  is  seen 
in  Lowell’s  'Biglow  Papers’  (First  Series,  1846-1848;  Second  Series,  1862- 
1865) .  While  the  characterization  of  these  loosely-knit  patriotic  poems  may 
not  be  above  criticism,  since  both  Hosea  Biglow  and  Parson  Wilbur  are  dis¬ 
guises  for  Lowell  himself,  the  poet  through  these  mouthpieces  does  give  us  a 
sort  of  mosaic  of  the  opinions  and  mental  mannerisms  of  rural  New  England. 
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'  The  Courtin’,’  perhaps  the  most  artistic  piece  from  this  collection,  is,  by 
all  critics  unprejudiced  against  dialect  verse,  ranked  high  among  Lowell’s  suc¬ 
cesses.  These  two  series  of  dialect  poems  are  important  not  only  because  of 
their  intrinsic  merit  but  also  because  of  the  probable  influence  which  their 
Yankee  wit,  sharp  epigram,  rural  image,  and  bad  spelling  had  on  the  typically 
"Western”  wit  of  such  professional  funny-men  as  "Artemus  Ward,”  "Josh 
Billings,”  and  other  migratory  sons  of  New  England. 

The  success  of  Lowell’s  work  probably  contributed  inspiration  also  for  the 
dialect  poems  of  Bret  Harte,  John  Hay,  and  some  of  their  disciples,  though 
in  these  writers  sentimentality  largely  supplanted  keen  wit.  If,  then,  Lowell 
may  be  credited  with  giving  us,  here  and  in  such  prose  papers  as  his  '  Moose- 
head  Journal’  (1853),  a  real  glimpse  of  rural  New  England,  it  may  perhaps 
be  suggested  that  Holmes  has  similarly  in  the  '  Breakfast  Table  Series  ’  ( 1857- 
1872)  given  us  discursive  insight  into  the  mental  processes  of  urban  New  Eng¬ 
land —  that  is,  of  Boston.  The  pictures  of  boarding-house  life  are  not  espe¬ 
cially  vivid,  but  the  conversation  may  be  regarded  as  vivacious  reporting  of 
super-Bostonian  table-talk  of  the  day.  In  his  poems  Holmes  tends  to  take  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  genteel  traditions  of  the  past  rather  than  from  contemporary 
local  conditions. 

In  depicting  the  rural  New  England  scene  Whittier  is  of  course  the  master. 
None  of  the  group  had  so  complete  a  dependence  on  the  local  manners  and 
landscape.  A  typical  product  of  the  farm,  he  became  a  poet  through  moral 
earnestness  and  a  vivid  memory  rather  than  through  a  creative  and  glowing 
imagination.  Too  often  his  simple  ballads  show  that  he  has  stimulated  his 
imagination  by  reading  mediocre  predecessors,  such  as  Mrs.  Felicia  Hemans 
and  "  L.  E.  L.”  (Miss  Landon),  who  were  very  popular  in  New  England; 
but  at  his  best,  inventing  little  and  borrowing  less,  he  relies  on  the  memories 
of  his  boyhood  farm  life,  which  he  represents  for  us  with  great  fidelity. 
Among  these  poems  of  reminiscence  'Snow-Bound’  (1866),  because  of  its 
unusual  combination  of  sympathy  and  reality,  takes  first  rank.  Although  every 
detail  here  is  objectively  accurate,  Whittier  felt  there  was  a  less  lovely  side  to 
New  England  farm  life,  and  this  he  has  embodied  in  the  more  narrowly  real¬ 
istic  and  prosaic  'Among  the  Hills.’  'Telling  the  Bees,’  a  similar  poem  of 
more  idyllic  coloring,  while  in  form  it  owes  much  to  Browning,  has  a  simple 
poignancy  and  truth  that  Browning  himself  might  envy.  Together  these  poems 
give  a  better  conception  of  the  home  life  of  New  England  than  any  other 
poems  ever  written. 

A  faithful  localism  was  also  developed  in  New  England  prose  fiction,  though 
late  in  this  period.  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  was  usually  a  writer  of  purpose  novels 
rather  than  an  observer  and  reporter  of  life,  put  enough  of  actuality  into  the 
'  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island  ’  and  '  Oldtown  Folks  ’  to  inspire  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
(1849-1909)  with  the  ambition  to  immortalize  the  fading  vitality  of  the 
small  Maine  villages  she  knew.  Her  gifts  in  handling  background  and  humor- 
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ous  characterization  combine  to  make  her  probably  the  greatest  writer  of  New 
England  local  fiction.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  (1836-1907),  better  known  as 
a  poet,  has  written  stories,  some  of  which  report  New  England  life  charmingly. 
His  autobiographic  '  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  ’  (1870)  is  worth  noting  here,  though 
its  chief  significance  lies  in  its  connection  with  a  vogue  for  stories  of  boy  life 
in  a  moderately  realistic  vein.  William  Dean  Howells,  who  for  a  time  seemed 
an  adopted  son  of  New  England,  early  used  New  England  life  in  his  fiction 
with  dignified  and  truthful  effect.  Aside  from  the  work  of  Howells  most  of 
this  fiction  that  reports  as  well  as  interprets  life  is  mellowed  with  a  glamour  of 
retrospect.  It  is  obviously  written  for  an  audience  that  valued  old-fashioned 
elegance  and  overlooked  much  rural  vulgarity.  It  marks,  however,  a  step  to¬ 
wards  the  later  more  dispassionate  realism  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman, 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton’s  masterly  '  Ethan  Frome  ’  (1911) . 

In  general,  the  writing  of  this  New  England  Group  is  fundamentally  ro¬ 
mantic.  The  Orphic  deliverances  of  Emerson,  the  discursive  prose  of  Holmes 
with  its  wit  interrupted  by  unexpected  strata  of  pathos,  the  gentle  sadness  of 
Longfellow,  the  exuberance  of  Lowell,  and  the  patent  sentimentality  of  most 
of  the  fiction,  all  witness  to  this  tendency.  One  type  of  poetry  in  which  the  New 
Englanders  attained  significant  success  is  not,  to  be  sure,  usually  classed  as  ro¬ 
mantic.  This  is  occasional  poetry.  Holmes  in  his  series  of  poems  for  his  class 
reunions  at  Harvard  produced  admirable  occasional  verse  of  the  lighter  sort; 
Emerson’s  'Concord  Hymn’  (1836)  and  his  'Boston  Hymn’  (1863)  were 
achievements  in  short  poetry  for  public  occasions,  as  Lowell’s  '  Commemora¬ 
tion  Ode’  (1865)  was  in  a  more  pretentious  kind;  lastly,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  Longfellow’s  '  Divina  Commedia  ’  sonnets  (1864-1867)  are  probably 
unsurpassed  in  the  dedicatory  verse  of  their  century.  But  these  poems  are  not 
essentially  outside  a  subdued  romantic  tradition.  They,  like  the  other  works 
here  considered,  are  the  creations  of  men  living  in  a  refined  and  prosperous 
community,  where  gentle  emotions  were  indulged,  but  titanic  passions  never. 
The  writers,  like  their  unusually  homogeneous  audience,  were  shrewd,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  at  times  probably  complacent;  but  they  were  also  unselfish  ideal¬ 
ists.  New  England  furnished  the  nation’s  schoolmasters  as  well  as  its  peddlers. 
The  literary  appeal  of  these  men  is  due  to  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  their 
writing  rather  than  to  its  power;  for  they  are  content  to  express  the  emotions 
of  villagers  and  farmers  who  of  an  evening  sat  about  the  family  hearth  talking 
or  reading  together,  untroubled  by  the  intense  industrialism  and  the  flood  of 
immigration  that  were  yet  to  come. 

George  Sherburn 
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HISTORICAL  EVENTS 
1814  Treaty  of  Peace  with  England 

1819  Florida  ceded  by  Spain 
1823  Monroe  Doctrine  proclaimed 

1828  Andrew  Jackson  elected  presi¬ 
dent 

1837  Great  financial  panic 


1842  Ashburton  Treaty 

1845  Texas  annexed 
1845-48  War  with  Mexico 

1846  Oregon  Treaty 

1847  Mormons  settle  in  Utah 

1848  Gold  found  in  California 

1854  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill 


1858  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 

1859  John  Brown  executed 

1860  Lincoln  elected  president 

1861  Civil  War  opens 

1865  Lee  surrenders;  Lincoln  assas¬ 
sinated;  Thirteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  abolishes  slavery 

1868  President  Johnson  impeached 
and  acquitted;  Grant  elected 

1890  McKinley  Tariff  Bill 


LITERARY  DATES 

1815  North  American  Review 
founded 

1827  Poe,  Tamerlane  and  Other 
Poems 

1834  Bancroft,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  I 

1836  Emerson,  Nature 

1837  Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales 

1839  Longfellow,  Voices  of  the 
Night 

1840  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast 

Poe,  Tales  of  the  Grotesque 
1841-47  Brook  Farm  experiment 

1845  Poe,  The  Raven  and  Other 
Poems 

Emerson,  Representative  Men 
Thoreau,  Walden 

1846  Lowell,  Biglow  Papers 

1847  Longfellow,  Evangeline 

1850  Hawthorne,  Scarlet  Letter 
1851-52  Mrs.  Stowe,  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin 

1855  Whitman,  Leaves  of  Grass 

1856  Motley,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public 

1857  Atlantic  Monthly  founded; 
Holmes,  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table 

1863  Lincoln,  Gettysburg  Address 

1866  Whittier,  Snow-Bound 
1870  Harte,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp 


THE  life  of  George  Bancroft  was  nearly  conterminous  with  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Born  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  October  3,  1800, 
he  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  17,  1891.  But  it  was  not 
merely  the  stretch  of  his  years  that  identified  him  with  this  century.  In 
some  respects  he  represented  his  time  as  no  other  of  its  men.  He  came  into 
touch  with  many  widely  differing  elements  which  made  up  its  life  and 
character.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  cities,  but  never  lost  the  sense  for 
country  sights  and  sounds  which  central  Massachusetts  gave  him  in  Worcester, 
his  birthplace,  and  in  Northampton,  where  he  taught  school.  The  home  into 
which  he  was  born  offered  him  from  his  infancy  a  rich  possession.  His  father 
was  a  Unitarian  clergyman  who  wrote  a  '  Life  of  Washington  ’  that  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  favor;  thus  things  concerning  God  and  country  were  his  patrimony. 
Not  without  significance  was  a  word  of  his  mother  which  he  recalled  in  his 
latest  years,  "  My  son,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  become  a  rich  man,  but  I  would 
have  you  be  an  affluent  man;  ad  fluo,  always  a  little  more  coming  in  than 
going  out.” 

To  the  advantages  of  his  boyhood  home  and  of  Harvard  College,  to  which 
he  went  as  a  lad  of  thirteen,  the  eager  young  student  added  the  opportunity, 
then  uncommon,  of  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Germany,  and  won  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Gottingen  in  1820.  He  had  in  a  marked  degree 
the  characteristics  of  his  countrymen,  versatility  and  adaptability.  Giving  up 
an  early  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for  the  pulpit,  he  taught  in  Harvard,  and 
helped  to  found  a  school  of  an  advanced  type  at  Northampton.  Meanwhile  he 
published  a  volume  of  verse,  and  found  out  that  the  passionate  love  of  poetry 
which  lasted  through  his  life  was  not  creative.  At  Northampton  he  published 
in  1828  a  translation  in  two  volumes  of  Heeren’s  'History  of  the  Political 
System  of  Europe,’  and  also  edited  two  editions  of  a  Latin  reader;  but  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmaster’s  life  were  early  thrown  aside,  and  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  resume  them  later  when  the  headship  of  an  important  educa¬ 
tional  institution  was  offered  to  him.  Together  with  the  one  great  pursuit  of  his 
life,  to  which  he  remained  true  for  sixty  years,  he  delighted  in  the  activities 
of  a  politician,  the  duties  of  a  statesman,  and  the  occupations  of  a  man  of 
affairs  and  of  the  world. 

Bancroft  received  a  large  but  insufficient  vote  as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Governorship  of  Massachusetts,  and  for  a  time  he  held  the  office  of 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Polk,  he  rendered  to  his  country  two  distinct  services  of  great  value:  he 
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founded  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  and  by  his  prompt  orders  to  the 
American  commander  in  the  Pacific  waters  he  secured  the  acquisition  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  the  United  States.  The  special  abilities  he  displayed  in  the  Cabinet 
were  such,  so  Polk  thought,  as  to  lead  to  his  appointment  as  Minister  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1846.  He  was  a  diplomat  of  no  mean  order.  President  Johnson  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Minister  to  Germany  in  1867,  and  Grant  retained  him  at  that 
post  until  1874,  as  long  as  Bancroft  desired  it.  During  his  stay  there  he  con¬ 
cluded  just  naturalization  treaties  with  Germany,  and  in  a  masterly  way  won 
from  the  Emperor,  William  I,  as  arbitrator,  judgment  in  favor  of  the  United 
States’  claim  over  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Northwestern  boundary 
dispute. 

Always  holding  fast  his  one  cherished  object  —  that  of  worthily  writing  the 
history  of  the  United  States  —  Bancroft  did  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
roaming  in  other  fields.  He  wrote  frequently  on  current  topics,  on  literary,  his¬ 
torical,  and  political  subjects.  His  eulogies  of  Jackson  and  of  Lincoln,  pro¬ 
nounced  before  Congress,  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  an  orator.  He  was  very 
fond  of  studies  in  metaphysics,  and  Trendelenburg,  the  eminent  German  phil¬ 
osopher,  said  of  him,  "  Bancroft  knows  Kant  through  and  through.” 

His  home  —  whether  in  Boston,  or  in  New  York,  where  he  spent  the  middle 
portion  of  his  life,  or  in  Washington,  his  abode  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  or 
during  his  residence  abroad  —  was  the  scene  of  the  occupations  and  delights 
which  the  highest  culture  craves.  He  was  gladly  welcomed  to  the  inner  circle 
of  the  finest  minds  of  Germany,  and  the  tribute  of  the  German  men  of  learn¬ 
ing  was  unfeigned  and  universal  when  he  quitted  the  country  in  1874.  Many 
of  the  best  men  of  England  and  of  France  were  among  his  warm  friends.  At 
his  table  were  gathered  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  world’s  greatest  thinkers 
—  men  of  science,  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  men  of  affairs.  Fond  as  he  was  of 
social  joys,  it  was  his  daily  pleasure  to  mount  his  horse  and  alone,  or  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  companion,  to  ride  where  nature  in  her  shy  or  in  her  exuberant  mood  in¬ 
spired.  One  day,  after  he  was  eighty  years  old,  he  rode  on  his  young,  blooded 
Kentucky  horse  along  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomac  for  more  than  thirty- 
six  miles.  He  loved  to  spend  his  time  among  the  perfect  roses  of  his  garden  at 
"  Roseclyffe,”  his  Newport  summer-home,  often  full  of  thought,  at  other  times 
in  wellnigh  boisterous  glee,  always  giving  unstinted  care  and  expense  to  the 
queen  of  flowers.  The  books  in  which  he  kept  the  record  of  the  rose  garden 
were  almost  as  elaborate  as  those  in  which  were  entered  the  facts  and  fancies 
out  of  which  his  History  grew.  His  home  life  was  charming.  By  a  careful  use 
of  opportunities  and  of  his  means  he  became  an  "  affluent  ”  man.  He  was  twice 
married:  both  times  a  new  source  of  refined  domestic  happiness  long  blessed 
his  home,  and  new  means  for  enlarged  comfort  and  hospitality  were  added 
to  his  own.  Two  sons,  children  of  his  first  wife,  survived  him. 

Some  of  Bancroft’s  characteristics  were  not  unlike  those  of  Jefferson.  A  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  idealize  called  up  in  him  at  times  a  feeling  verging  on  impa- 
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tience  with  the  facts  or  the  men  that  stood  in  the  way  of  a  theory  or  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  a  personal  desire.  He  had  a  keen  perception  of  an  underlying 
or  a  final  truth  and  professed  warm  love  for  it,  whether  in  the  large  range  of 
history  or  in  the  nexus  of  current  politics:  anyone  taking  a  different  point  of 
view  at  times  was  led  to  think  that  his  facts,  as  he  stated  them,  lay  crosswise, 
and  might  therefore  find  the  perspective  out  of  drawing,  but  could  not  rightly 
impugn  his  good  faith. 

Although  a  genuine  lover  of  his  race  and  a  believer  in  Democracy,  he  was 
not  always  ready  to  put  implicit  trust  in  the  individual  as  being  capable  of 
exercising  a  wise  judgment  and  the  power  of  true  self-direction.  For  man  he 
avowed  a  perfect  respect;  among  men  his  bearing  shewed  now  and  then  a  trace 
of  condescension.  In  controversies  over  disputed  points  of  history  —  and  he  had 
many  such  —  he  meant  to  be  fair  and  to  anticipate  the  final  verdict  of  truth, 
but  overwhelming  evidence  was  necessary  to  convince  him  that  his  judgment, 
formed  after  painstaking  research,  could  go  wrong.  His  ample  love  of  justice, 
however,  is  proved  by  his  passionate  appreciation  of  the  character  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  conception  of  our  national  unity, 
both  in  its  historical  development  and  at  the  moment  when  it  was  imperiled  by 
civil  war,  and  by  his  hatred  of  slavery  and  of  false  financial  policies.  He  took 
pleasure  in  giving  generously,  but  always  judiciously  and  without  ostentation. 
On  one  occasion  he,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  paid  off  the  debt  upon  the  house 
of  an  eminent  scholar;  on  another,  he  helped  to  rebuild  for  a  great  thinker  the 
home  which  had  been  burned.  At  Harvard,  more  than  fifty  years  after  his 
graduation,  he  founded  a  traveling  scholarship  and  named  it  in  honor  of  the 
president  of  his  college  days. 

As  to  the  manner  of  his  work,  Bancroft  laid  large  plans  and  gave  to  the 
details  of  their  execution  unwearied  zeal.  The  scope  of  the  '  History  of  the 
United  States  ’  as  he  planned  it  was  admirable.  In  carrying  it  out  he  was 
persistent  in  acquiring  materials,  sparing  no  pains  in  his  research  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  no  cost  in  securing  original  papers  or  exact  copies  and  tran¬ 
scripts  from  the  archives  of  England  and  France,  Spain  and  Holland  and 
Germany,  from  public  libraries  and  from  individuals;  he  fished  in  all  waters 
and  drew  fish  of  all  sorts  into  his  net.  He  took  great  pains,  and  the  secretaries 
whom  he  employed  to  aid  him  in  his  work  were  instructed  likewise  to  take 
great  pains,  not  only  to  enter  facts  in  the  reference  books  in  their  chronological 
order,  but  to  make  all  possible  cross-references  to  related  facts.  The  books  of 
his  library,  which  was  large  and  rich  in  treasures,  he  used  as  tools,  and  many 
of  them  were  filled  with  cross-references.  In  the  fly-leaves  of  the  books  he  read 
he  made  note  with  a  word  and  the  cited  page  of  what  the  printed  pages  con¬ 
tained  of  interest  to  him  or  of  value  in  his  work. 

His  mind  was  one  of  quick  perceptions  within  a  wide  range,  and  always  alert 
to  grasp  an  idea  in  its  manifold  relations.  It  is  remarkable,  therefore,  that  he 
was  very  laborious  in  his  method  of  work.  He  often  struggled  long  with  a 
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thought  for  intellectual  mastery.  In  giving  it  expression,  his  habit  was  to  dic¬ 
tate  rapidly  and  with  enthusiasm  and  at  great  length,  but  he  'usually  selected 
the  final  form  after  repeated  efforts.  His  first  draft  of  a  chapter  was  revised 
again  and  again  and  condensed.  One  of  his  early  volumes  in  its  first  manuscript 
form  was  eight  times  as  long  as  when  finally  published.  He  had  another  strik¬ 
ing  habit,  that  of  writing  by  topics  rather  than  in  strict  chronological  order,  so 
that  a  chapter  which  was  to  find  its  place  late  in  the  volume  was  often  com¬ 
pleted  before  one  which  was  to  precede  it.  Partly  by  nature  and  perhaps  partly 
by  this  practice,  he  had  the  power  to  carry  on  simultaneously  several  trains  of 
thought.  When  preparing  one  of  his  public  orations,  it  was  remarked  by  one 
of  his  household  that  after  an  evening  spent  over  a  trifling  game  of  bezique,  the 
next  morning  found  him  well  advanced  beyond  the  point  where  the  work  had 
been  seemingly  laid  down.  He  had  the  faculty  of  buoying  a  thought,  knowing 
just  where  to  take  it  up  after  an  interruption  and  deftly  splicing  it  in  continu¬ 
ous  line,  sometimes  after  a  long  interval.  When  about  to  begin  the  preparation 
of  the  argument  which  was  to  sustain  triumphantly  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  in  the  boundary  question,  he  wrote  from  Berlin  for  copies  of  docu¬ 
ments  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Navy  Department,  which  he  remembered  were 
there  five-and-twenty  years  before. 

The  '  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the 
Inauguration  of  Washington  ’  is  treated  by  Bancroft  in  three  parts.  The  first, 
Colonial  History  from  1492  to  1748,  occupies  more  than  one  fourth  of  his 
pages.  The  second  part,  the  American  Revolution,  1748  to  1782,  claims  more 
than  one  half  of  the  entire  work,  and  is  divided  into  four  epochs:  — the  first, 
1748-1763,  is  entitled  'The  Overthrow  of  the  European  Colonial  System’; 
the  second,  1763-1774,  'How  Great  Britain  Estranged  America’;  the  third, 
1774-1776,  'America  Declares  Itself  Independent’;  the  fourth,  1776-1782, 
'  The  Independence  of  America  Is  Acknowledged.’  The  last  part,  '  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,’  1782-1789,  though  published  as  a 
separate  work,  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  History  proper,  of  which  it 
forms  in  bulk  rather  more  than  one  tenth. 

If  his  services  as  a  historian  are  to  be  judged  by  any  one  portion  of  his  work 
rather  than  by  another,  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  af¬ 
fords  the  best  test.  In  that  the  preceding  work  comes  to  fruition;  the  time  of  its 
writing,  after  the  Civil  War  and  the  consequent  settling  of  the  one  vexing 
question  by  the  abolition  of  sectionalism,  and  when  he  was  in  the  fulness  of 
the  experience  of  his  own  ripe  years,  was  most  opportune.  Bancroft  was  equal 
to  the  undertaking.  He  does  not  teach  us  that  the  Constitution  is  the  result  of 
superhuman  wisdom,  nor  on  the  other  hand  does  he  admit,  as  John  Adams  as¬ 
serted,  that  however  excellent,  the  Constitution  was  wrung  "  from  the  grinding 
necessity  of  a  reluctant  people.”  He  does  hot  fail  to  point  out  the  critical  na¬ 
ture  of  the  four  years  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Convention;  but 
he  discerns  that  whatever  occasions,  whether  transitory  or  for  the  time  of 
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"  steady  and  commanding  influence/’  may  help  or  hinder  the  formation  of 
the  now  perfect  union,  its  true  cause  was  "  an  indwelling  necessity  ”  in  the 
people  to  "  form  above  the  States  a  common  constitution  for  the  whole.” 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  primary  cause  for  the  true  union  was  remote 
in  origin  and  deep  and  persistent,  Bancroft  gives  a  retrospect  of  the  steps  to¬ 
wards  union  from  the  founding  of  the  colonies  to  the  close  of  the  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Thenceforward,  suggestions  as  to  method  or  form  of  amending  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  whether  made  by  individuals,  or  State  Legislatures, 
or  by  Congress,  were  in  his  view  helps  indeed  to  promote  the  movement;  but 
they  were  first  of  all  so  many  proofs  that  despite  all  the  contrary  wayward  sur¬ 
face  indications,  the  strong  current  was  flowing  independently  towards  the  just 
and  perfect  union.  Having  acknowledged  this  fundamental  fact  of  the  critical 
years  between  Yorktown  and  the  Constitution,  the  historian  is  free  to  give 
just  and  discriminating  praise  to  all  who  shared  at  that  time  in  redeeming  the 
political  hope  of  mankind,  to  give  due  but  not  exclusive  honor  to  Washington 
and  Thomas  Paine,  to  Madison  and  Hamilton  and  their  co-worthies. 

The  many  attempts,  isolated  or  systematic,  during  the  period  from  1781- 
1786,  to  reform  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  were  happily  futile;  but  they 
were  essential  in  the  training  of  the  people  in  the  consciousness  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  for  which  they  are  responsible.  The  balances  must  come  slowly 
to  a  poise.  Not  merely  union  strong  and  for  a  time  effective,  was  needed,  but 
union  of  a  certain  and  unprecedented  sort:  one  in  which  the  true  pledge  of 
permanency  for  a  continental  republic  was  to  be  found  in  the  federative  prin¬ 
ciple,  by  which  the  highest  activities  of  Nation  and  of  State  were  conditioned 
each  by  the  welfare  of  the  other.  The  people  rightly  felt,  too,  that  a  Congress 
of  one  house  would  be  inadequate  and  dangerous.  They  waited  in  the  midst  of 
risks  for  the  proper  hour,  and  then,  not  reluctantly  but  resolutely,  adopted  the 
Constitution  as  a  promising  experiment  in  government. 

Bancroft’s  treatment  of  the  evolution  of  the  second  great  organic  act  of 
this  time  —  the  Northwestern  Ordinance  —  is  no  less  just  and  true  to  the  facts. 
For  two  generations  men  had  snatched  at  the  laurels  due  to  the  creator  of  that 
matchless  piece  of  legislation;  to  award  them  now  to  Jefferson,  now  to  Nathan 
Dane,  now  to  Rufus  King,  now  to  Manasseh  Cutler.  Bancroft  calmly  and 
clearly  shows  how  the  great  law  grew  with  the  kindly  aid  and  watchful  care  of 
these  men  and  of  others. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Federal  Constitution  are  adequately  recorded;  and 
he  gives  fair  relative  recognition  to  the  work  and  words  of  individuals,  and  the 
actions  of  State  delegations  in  making  the  great  adjustments  between  Nation 
and  States,  between  large  and  small  and  slave  and  free  States.  From  his  ac¬ 
count  we  infer  that  the  New  Jersey  plan  was  intended  by  its  authors  only  for 
temporary  use  in  securing  equality  for  the  States  in  one  essential  part  of  the 
government,  while  the  men  from  Connecticut  receive  credit  for  the  com¬ 
promise  which  reconciled  nationality  with  true  State  rights.  Further  to  be 
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noticed  are  the  results  of  the  exhaustive  study  which  Bancroft  gave  to  the 
matter  of  paper  money,  and  to  the  meaning  of  the  clause  prohibiting  the 
States  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  He  devotes  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages  to  '  The  People  of  the  States  in  Judgment  on  the  Constitution,’ 
and  rightly;  for  it  is  the  final  act  of  the  separate  States,  and  by  it  their  indi¬ 
vidual  wills  are  merged  in  the  will  of  the  people,  which  is  one,  though  still 
politically  distributed  and  active  within  State  lines.  His  summary  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  Constitution  is  excellent;  and  he  concludes  with  a  worthy 
sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  and 
of  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President. 

In  this  last  portion  of  the  '  History,’  while  all  of  his  merits  as  a  historian 
are  not  conspicuous,  neither  are  some  of  his  chief  defects.  Here  the  tendency 
to  philosophize,  to  marshal  stately  sentences,  and  to  be  discursive,  is  not  so 
marked. 

The  first  volume  of  Bancroft’s  '  History  of  the  United  States  ’  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1834,  when  the  democratic  spirit  was  finding  its  first  full  expression 
under  Jackson,  and  when  John  Marshall  was  finishing  his  mighty  task  of  re¬ 
vealing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  strength  that  lay  in  their 
organic  law.  As  Bancroft  put  forth  his  volumes  at  irregular  intervals  during 
fifty  years,  he  in  a  measure  continued  this  work  of  bringing  to  the  exultant 
consciousness  of  the  people  the  value  of  their  possession  of  a  continent  of 
liberty  and  the  realization  of  their  responsibility.  However  much  in  the  course 
of  time  portions  of  this  '  History  of  the  United  States  ’  may  grow  antiquated, 
time  cannot  take  away  Bancroft’s  good  part  in  producing  influences,  which, 
however  they  may  vary  in  form  and  force,  will  last  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion’s  life. 

Austin  Scott 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  VIRGINIA 

From  '  History  of  the  United  States  ’ 
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THE  period  of  success  in  planting  Virginia  had  arrived;  yet  not  till 
changes  in  European  politics  and  society  had  molded  the  forms  of 
colonization.  The  Reformation  had  broken  the  harmony  of  religious 
opinion;  and  differences  in  the  Church  began  to  constitute  the  basis  of  politi¬ 
cal  parties.  After  the  East  Indies  had  been  reached  by  doubling  the  southern 
promontory  of  Africa,  the  great  commerce  of  the  world  was  carried  upon  the 
ocean.  The  art  of  printing  had  been  perfected  and  diffused;  and  the  press 
spread  intelligence  and  multiplied  the  facilities  of  instruction.  The  feudal  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  had  been  reared  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were  already  undermined 
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by  the  current  of  time  and  events,  and  swaying  from  their  base,  threatened  to 
fall.  Productive  industry  had  built  up  the  fortunes  and  extended  the  influence 
of  the  active  classes:  while  habits  of  indolence  and  expense  had  impaired  the 
estates  and  diminished  the  power  of  the  nobility.  These  changes  produced  cor¬ 
responding  results  in  the  institutions  which  were  to  rise  in  America. 

A  revolution  had  equally  occurred  in  the  purposes  for  which  voyages  were 
undertaken.  The  hope  of  Columbus,  as  he  sailed  to  the  west,  had  been  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  passage  to  the  East  Indies.  The  passion  for  gold  next  became 
the  prevailing  motive.  Then  the  islands  and  countries  near  the  equator  were 
made  the  tropical  gardens  of  the  Europeans.  At  last,  the  higher  design  was 
matured:  to  plant  permanent  Christian  colonies;  to  establish  for  the  oppressed 
and  the  enterprising  places  of  refuge  and  abode;  to  found  states  in  a  temperate 
clime,  with  all  the  elements  of  independent  existence. 

In  the  imperfect  condition  of  industry,  a  redundant  population  had  existed 
in  England  even  before  the  peace  with  Spain,  which  threw  out  of  employment 
the  gallant  men  who  had  served  under  Elizabeth  by  sea  and  land,  and  left 
them  no  option  but  to  engage  as  mercenaries  in  the  quarrels  of  strangers,  or 
incur  the  hazards  of  "  seeking  a  New  World.”  The  minds  of  many  persons  of 
intelligence  and  rank  were  directed  to  Virginia.  The  brave  and  ingenious 
Gosnold,  who  had  himself  witnessed  the  fertility  of  the  western  soil,  long 
solicited  the  concurrence  of  his  friends  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony,  and 
at  last  prevailed  with  Edward  Maria  Wingfield,  a  merchant  of  the  west  of 
England,  Robert  Hunt,  a  clergyman  of  fortitude  and  modest  worth,  and 
John  Smith,  an  adventurer  of  rarest  qualities,  to  risk  their  lives  and  hopes  of 
fortune  in  an  expedition.  For  more  than  a  year  this  little  company  revolved  the 
project  of  a  plantation.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  was  gathering 
information  of  the  native  Americans,  whom  he  had  received  from  Waymouth, 
and  whose  descriptions  of  the  country,  joined  to  the  favorable  views  which  he 
had  already  imbibed,  filled  him  with  the  strongest  desire  of  becoming  a  pro¬ 
prietary  of  domains  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Gorges  was  a  man  of  wealth,  rank, 
and  influence;  he  readily  persuaded  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  to  share  his  intentions.  Nor  had  the  assigns  of  Raleigh  become  indif¬ 
ferent  to  "  western  planting  ”;  which  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all,  "  in¬ 
dustrious  Hakluyt,”  the  historian  of  maritime  enterprise,  still  promoted  by  his 
personal  exertions,  his  weight  of  character,  and  his  invincible  zeal.  Possessed  of 
whatever  information  could  be  derived  from  foreign  sources  and  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  eminent  navigators  of  his  times,  and  anxiously  watching  the  progress 
of  Englishmen  in  the  West,  his  extensive  knowledge  made  him  a  counselor  in 
every  colonial  enterprise. 

The  King  of  England,  too  timid  to  be  active,  yet  too  vain  to  be  indifferent, 
favored  the  design  of  enlarging  his  dominions.  He  had  attempted  in  Scotland 
the  introduction  of  the  arts  of  life  among  the  Highlanders  and  the  Western 
Isles,  by  the  establishment  of  colonies;  and  the  Scottish  plantations  which  he 
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founded  in  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland  contributed  to  the  affluence  and 
the  security  of  that  island.  When,  therefore,  a  company  of  men  of  business 
and  men  of  rank,  formed  by  the  experience  of  Gosnold,  the  enthusiasm  of 
Smith,  the  perseverance  of  Hakluyt,  the  influence  of  Popham  and  Gorges, 
applied  to  James  I  for  leave  "  to  deduce  a  colony  into  Virginia,”  the  monarch, 
on  the  tenth  of  April,  1606,  readily  set  his  seal  to  an  ample  patent. 

The  first  colonial  charter,  under  which  the  English  were  planted  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  deserves  careful  consideration. 


KING  PHILIP’S  WAR 

From  '  History  of  the  United  States  ’ 
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THUS  was  Philip  hurried  into  "  his  rebellion  and  he  is  reported  to 
have  wept  as  he  heard  that  a  white  man’s  blood  had  been  shed.  He 
had  kept  his  men  about  him  in  arms,  and  had  welcomed  every 
stranger;  and  yet,  against  his  judgment  and  his  will,  he  was  involved  in  war. 
For  what  prospect  had  he  of  success?  The  English  were  united;  the  Indians 
had  no  alliance:  the  English  made  a  common  cause;  half  the  Indians  were 
allies  of  the  English,  or  were  quiet  spectators  of  the  fight:  the  English  had 
guns  enough;  but  few  of  the  Indians  were  well  armed,  and  they  could  get  no 
new  supplies:  the  English  had  towns  for  their  shelter  and  safe  retreat;  the 
miserable  wigwams  of  the  natives  were  defenseless:  the  English  had  sure  sup¬ 
plies  of  food;  the  Indians  might  easily  lose  their  precarious  stores.  Frenzy 
prompted  their  rising.  They  rose  without  hope,  and  they  fought  without 
mercy.  For  them  as  a  nation,  there  was  no  tomorrow. 

The  minds  of  the  English  were  appalled  by  the  horrors  of  the  impending 
conflict,  and  superstition  indulged  in  its  wild  inventions.  At  the  time  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  you  might  have  seen  the  figure  of  an  Indian  scalp  im¬ 
printed  on  the  center  of  its  disk.  The  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  bow  appeared 
in  the  sky.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  was  like  the  whistling  of  bullets.  Some 
heard  invisible  troops  of  horses  gallop  through  the  air,  while  others  found  the 
prophecy  of  calamities  in  the  howling  of  the  wolves. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  danger  the  colonists  exerted  their  wonted  energy. 
Volunteers  from  Massachusetts  joined  the  troops  from  Plymouth;  and,  within 
a  week  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  insulated  Pokanokets  were 
driven  from  Mount  Hope,  and  in  less  than  a  month  Philip  was  a  fugitive 
among  the  Nipmucks,  the  interior  tribes  of  Massachusetts.  The  little  army  of 
the  colonists  then  entered  the  territory  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  from  the  re¬ 
luctant  tribe  extorted  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  with  a  promise  to  deliver  up  every 
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hostile  Indian.  Victory  seemed  promptly  assured.  But  it  was  only  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  horrors.  Canonchet.  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansetts,  was 
the  son  of  Miantonomoh;  and  could  he  forget  his  father’s  wrongs?  Desolation 
extended  along  the  whole  frontier.  Banished  from  his  patrimony,  where  the 
pilgrims  found  a  friend,  and  from  his  cabin,  which  had  sheltered  the  exiles, 
Philip,  with  his  warriors,  spread  through  the  country,  awakening  their  brethren 
to  a  warfare  of  extermination. 

The  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was  one  of  ambuscades  and  surprises. 
They  never  once  met  the  English  in  open  field;  but  always,  even  if  eightfold  in 
numbers,  fled  timorously  before  infantry.  They  were  secret  as  beasts  of  prey, 
skilful  marksmen,  and  in  part  provided  with  firearms,  fleet  of  foot,  conversant 
with  all  the  paths  of  the  forest,  patient  of  fatigue,  and  mad  with  a  passion  for 
rapine,  vengeance,  and  destruction,  retreating  into  swamps  for  their  fastnesses, 
or  hiding  in  the  greenwood  thickets,  where  the  leaves  muffled  the  eyes  of  the 
pursuer.  By  the  rapidity  of  their  descent,  they  seemed  omnipresent  among  the 
scattered  villages,  which  they  ravished  like  a  passing  storm;  and  for  a  full  year 
they  kept  all  New  England  in  a  state  of  terror  and  excitement.  The  exploring 
party  was  waylaid  and  cut  off,  and  the  mangled  carcasses  and  disjointed  limbs 
of  the  dead  were  hung  upon  the  trees.  The  laborer  in  the  field,  the  reapers  as 
they  sallied  forth  to  the  harvest,  men  as  they  went  to  mill,  the  shepherd’s  boy 
among  the  sheep,  were  shot  down  by  skulking  foes,  whose  approach  was  in¬ 
visible.  Who  can  tell  the  heavy  hours  of  woman?  The  mother,  if  left  alone  in 
the  house,  feared  the  tomahawk  for  herself  and  children;  on  the  sudden  attack, 
the  husband  would  fly  with  one  child,  the  wife  with  another,  and,  perhaps,  one 
only  escape;  the  village  cavalcade,  making  its  way  to  meeting  on  Sunday  in 
files  on  horseback,  the  farmer  holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand  and  a  child  in  the 
other,  his  wife  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  it  may  be  with  a  child  in  her 
lap,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days,  could  not  proceed  safely;  but,  at  the 
moment  when  least  expected,  bullets  would  whizz  among  them,  sent  from  an 
unseen  enemy  by  the  wayside.  The  forest  that  protected  the  ambush  of  the 
Indians  secured  their  retreat. 


FRANKLIN 

From  '  Flistory  of  the  United  States  ’ 
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FRANKLIN  looked  quietly  and  deeply  into  the  secrets  of  nature.  His 
clear  understanding  was  never  perverted  by  passion,  nor  corrupted  by 
the  pride  of  theory.  The  son  of  a  rigid  Calvinist,  the  grandson  of  a 
tolerant  Quaker,  he  had  from  boyhood  been  familiar  not  only  with  theological 
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subtilities,  but  with  a  catholic  respect  for  freedom  of  mind.  Sceptical  of  tradi¬ 
tion  as  the  basis  of  faith,  he  respected  reason  rather  than  authority;  and,  after 
a  momentary  lapse  into  fatalism,  he  gained  with  increasing  years  an  increas¬ 
ing  trust  in  the  overruling  providence  of  God.  Adhering  to  none  of  all  the 
religions  in  the  colonies,  he  yet  devoutly,  though  without  form,  adhered  to 
religion.  But  though  famous  as  a  disputant,  and  having  a  natural  aptitude  for 
metaphysics,  he  obeyed  the  tendency  of  his  age,  and  sought  by  observation  to 
win  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  being.  The  best  observers  praise  his  method 
most.  He  so  sincerely  loved  truth,  that  in  his  pursuit  of  her  she  met  him  half¬ 
way.  Without  prejudice  and  without  bias,  he  discerned  intuitively  the  identity 
of  the  laws  of  nature  with  those  of  which  humanity  is  conscious;  so  that  his 
mind  was  like  a  mirror,  in  which  the  universe,  as  it  reflected  itself,  revealed  her 
laws.  His  morality,  repudiating  ascetic  severities  and  the  system  which  enjoins 
them,  was  indulgent  to  appetites  of  which  he  abhorred  the  sway;  but  his  af¬ 
fections  were  of  a  calm  intensity:  in  all  his  career,  the  love  of  man  held  the 
mastery  over  personal  interest.  He  had  not  the  imagination  which  inspires  the 
bard  or  kindles  the  orator;  but  an  exquisite  propriety,  parsimonious  of  orna¬ 
ment,  gave  ease,  correctness,  and  graceful  simplicity  even  to  his  most  careless 
writings.  In  life,  also,  his  tastes  were  delicate.  Indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  he  relished  the  delights  of  music  and  harmony,  of  which  he  enlarged 
the  instruments.  His  blandness  of  temper,  his  modesty,  the  benignity  of  his 
manners,  made  him  the  favorite  of  intelligent  society;  and,  with  healthy  cheer¬ 
fulness,  he  derived  pleasure  from  books,  from  philosophy,  from  conversation 
—  now  administering  consolation  to  the  sorrower,  now  indulging  in  light¬ 
hearted  gaiety.  In  his  intercourse,  the  universality  of  his  perceptions  bore, 
perhaps,  the  character  of  humor;  but,  while  he  clearly  discerned  the  contrast 
between  the  grandeur  of  the  universe  and  the  feebleness  of  man,  a  serene 
benevolence  saved  him  from  contempt  of  his  race  or  disgust  at  its  toils.  To 
superficial  observers,  he  might  have  seemed  as  an  alien  from  speculative  truth, 
limiting  himself  to  the  world  of  the  senses;  and  yet,  in  study,  and  among  men, 
his  mind  always  sought  to  discover  and  apply  the  general  principles  by  which 
nature  and  affairs  are  controlled  —  now  deducing  from  the  theory  of  caloric 
improvements  in  fireplaces  and  lanterns,  and  now  advancing  human  freedom 
by  firm  inductions  from  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Never  professing  en¬ 
thusiasm,  never  making  a  parade  of  sentiment,  his  practical  wisdom  was  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  the  offspring  of  selfish  prudence;  yet  his  hope  was  stead¬ 
fast,  like  that  hope  which  rests  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  his  conduct  was  as 
unerring  as  though  the  light  that  led  him  was  a  light  from  heaven.  He  never 
anticipated  action  by  theories  of  self-sacrificing  virtue;  and  yet,  in  the  moments 
of  intense  activity,  he  from  the  abodes  of  ideal  truth  brought  down  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  affairs  of  life  the  principles  of  goodness,  as  unostentatiously  as 
became  the  man  who  with  a  kite  and  hempen  string  drew  lightning  from  the 
skies.  He  separated  himself  so  little  from  his  age  that  he  has  been  called  the 
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representative  of  materialism;  and  yet,  when  he  thought  on  religion,  his  mind 
passed  beyond  reliance  on  sects  to  faith  in  God;  when  he  wrote  on  politics,  he 
founded  freedom  on  principles  that  know  no  change;  when  he  turned  an  ob¬ 
serving  eye  on  nature,  he  passed  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  individual 
appearances  to  universal  laws;  when  he  reflected  on  history,  his  philosophic 
mind  found  gladness  and  repose  in  the  clear  anticipation  of  the  progress  of 
humanity. 


WASHINGTON 

From  '  History  of  the  United  States  ’ 
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THEN,  on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  it  was  voted  to  appoint  a  general. 
Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  nominated  George  Washington;  and 
as  he  had  been  brought  forward  "  at  the  particular  request  of  the 
people  of  New  England,”  he  was  elected  by  ballot  unanimously. 

Washington  was  then  forty-three  years  of  age.  In  stature  he  a  little  exceeded 
six  feet;  his  limbs  were  sinewy  and  well-proportioned;  his  chest  broad;  his 
figure  stately,  blending  dignity  of  presence  with  ease.  His  robust  constitution 
had  been  tried  and  invigorated  by  his  early  life  in  the  wilderness,  the  habit 
of  occupation  out  of  doors,  and  rigid  temperance;  so  that  few  equaled  him  in 
strength  of  arm,  or  power  of  endurance,  or  noble  horsemanship.  His  com¬ 
plexion  was  florid;  his  hair  dark  brown;  his  head  in  its  shape  perfectly  round. 
His  broad  nostrils  seemed  formed  to  give  expression  and  escape  to  scornful 
anger.  His  eyebrows  were  rayed  and  finely  arched.  His  dark-blue  eyes,  which 
were  deeply  set,  had  an  expression  of  resignation,  and  an  earnestness  that  was 
almost  pensiveness.  His  forehead  was  sometimes  marked  with  thought,  but 
never  with  inquietude;  his  countenance  was  mild  and  pleasing  and  full  of 
benignity. 

At  eleven  years  old  left  an  orphan  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  but  unlettered 
mother,  he  grew  up  without  learning.  Of  arithmetic  and  geometry  he  acquired 
just  knowledge  enough  to  be  able  to  practise  measuring  land;  but  all  his  in¬ 
struction  at  school  taught  him  not  so  much  as  the  orthography  or  rules  of 
grammar  of  his  own  tongue.  His  culture  was  altogether  his  own  work,  and  he 
was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  self-made  man;  yet  from  his  early  life  he  never 
seemed  uneducated.  At  sixteen  he  went  into  the  wilderness  as  a  surveyor,  and 
for  three  years  continued  the  pursuit,  where  the  forests  trained  him,  in  medi¬ 
tative  solitude,  to  freedom  and  largeness  of  mind,  and  nature  revealed  to  him 
her  obedience  to  serene  and  silent  laws.  In  his  intervals  from  toil,  he  seemed 
always  to  be  attracted  to  the  best  men,  and  to  be  cherished  by  them.  Fairfax, 
his  employer,  an  Oxford  scholar,  already  aged,  became  his  fast  friend.  He  read 
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little,  but  with  close  attention.  Whatever  he  took  in  hand  he  applied  himself  to 
with  care;  and  his  papers  which  have  been  preserved  show  how  he  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  gained  the  power  of  writing  correctly;  always  expressing  himself 
with  clearness  and  directness,  often  with  felicity  of  language  and  grace. 

When  the  frontiers  on  the  west  became  disturbed,  he  at  nineteen  was  com¬ 
missioned  an  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  major.  At  twenty-one  he  went 
as  the  envoy  of  Virginia  to  the  council  of  Indian  chiefs  on  the  Ohio,  and  to 
the  French  officers  near  Lake  Erie.  Fame  waited  upon  him  from  his  youth;  and 
no  one  of  his  colony  was  so  much  spoken  of.  He  conducted  the  first  military 
expedition  from  Virginia  that  crossed  the  Alleghanies.  Braddock  selected  him 
as  an  aid;  and  he  was  the  only  man  who  came  out  of  the  disastrous  defeat  near 
the  Monongahela  with  increased  reputation,  which  extended  to  England.  The 
next  year,  when  he  was  but  four-and-twenty,  "  the  great  esteem  ”  in  which  he 
was  held  in  Virginia,  and  his  "real  merit,”  led  the  lieutenant-governor  of 
Maryland  to  request  that  he  might  be  "  commissioned  and  appointed  second  in 
command  ”  of  the  army  designed  to  march  to  the  Ohio;  and  Shirley,  the 
commander-in-chief,  heard  the  proposal  "  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleas¬ 
ure,”  for  "  he  knew  no  provincial  officer  upon  the  continent  to  whom  he  would 
so  readily  give  that  rank  as  to  Washington.”  In  1758  he  acted  under  Forbes 
as  a  brigadier,  and  but  for  him  that  general  would  never  have  crossed  the 
mountains. 

Courage  was  so  natural  to  him  that  it  was  hardly  spoken  of  to  his  praise;  no 
one  ever  at  any  moment  of  his  life  discovered  in  him  the  least  shrinking  in 
danger;  and  he  had  a  hardihood  of  daring  which  escaped  notice,  because  it 
was  so  enveloped  by  superior  calmness  and  wisdom. 

His  address  was  most  easy  and  agreeable;  his  step  firm  and  graceful;  his  air 
neither  grave  nor  familiar.  He  was  as  cheerful  as  he  was  spirited,  frank  and 
communicative  in  the  society  of  friends,  fond  of  the  fox-chase  and  the  dance, 
often  sportive  in  his  letters,  and  liked  a  hearty  laugh.  "  His  smile,”  writes 
Chastellux,  "  was  always  the  smile  of  benevolence.”  This  joyousness  of  dis¬ 
position  remained  to  the  last,  though  the  vastness  of  his  responsibilities  was 
soon  to  take  from  him  the  right  of  displaying  the  impulsive  qualities  of  his 
nature,  and  the  weight  which  he  was  to  bear  up  was  to  overlay  and  repress  his 
gaiety  and  openness. 

His  hand  was  liberal;  giving  quietly  and  without  observation,  as  though  he 
was  ashamed  of  nothing  but  being  discovered  in  doing  good.  He  was  kindlv 
and  compassionate,  and  of  lively  sensibility  to  the  sorrows  of  others;  so  that,  if 
his  country  had  only  needed  a  victim  for  its  relief,  he  would  have  willingly 
offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice.  But  while  he  was  prodigal  of  himself,  he  was 
considerate  for  others;  ever  parsimonious  of  the  blood  of  his  countrymen. 

He  was  prudent  in  the  management  of  his  private  affairs,  purchased  rich 
lands  from  the  Mohawk  valley  to  the  flats  of  the  Kanawha,  and  improved  his 
fortune  by. the  correctness  of  his  judgment;  but  as  a  public  man,  he  knew  no 
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other  aim  than  the  good  of  his  country,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  country’s 
poverty  he  refused  personal  emolument  for  his  service. 

His  faculties  were  so  well  balanced  and  combined  that  his  constitution,  free 
from  excess,  was  tempered  evenly  with  all  the  elements  of  activity,  and  his 
mind  resembled  a  well-ordered  commonwealth;  his  passions,  which  had  the  in- 
tensest  vigor,  owned  allegiance  to  reason;  and  with  all  the  fiery  quickness  of 
his  spirit,  his  impetuous  and  massive  will  was  held  in  check  by  consummate 
judgment.  He  had  in  his  composition  a  calm,  which  gave  him  in  moments  of 
highest  excitement  the  power  of  self-control,  and  enabled  him  to  excel  in 
patience,  even  when  he  had  most  cause  for  disgust.  Washington  was  offered  a 
command  when  there  was  little  to  bring  out  the  unorganized  resources  of  the 
continent  but  his  own  influence,  and  authority  was  connected  with  the  people 
by  the  most  frail,  most  attenuated,  scarcely  discernible  threads;  yet,  vehement 
as  was  his  nature,  impassioned  as  was  his  courage,  he  so  retained  his  ardor  that 
he  never  failed  continuously  to  exert  the  attractive  power  of  that  influence,  and 
never  exerted  it  so  sharply  as  to  break  its  force. 

In  secrecy  he  was  unsurpassed;  but  his  secrecy  had  the  character  of  prudent 
reserve,  not  of  cunning  or  concealment.  His  great  natural  power  of  vigilance 
had  been  developed  by  his  life  in  the  wilderness. 

His  understanding  was  lucid,  and  his  judgment  accurate;  so  that  his  con¬ 
duct  never  betrayed  hurry  or  confusion.  No  detail  was  too  minute  for  his 
personal  inquiry  and  continued  supervision;  and  at  the  same  time  he  compre¬ 
hended  events  in  their  widest  aspects  and  relations.  He  never  seemed  above  the 
object  that  engaged  his  attention;  and  he  was  always  equal,  without  an  effort, 
to  the  solution  of  the  highest  questions,  even  when  there  existed  no  precedents 
to  guide  his  decision.  In  the  perfection  of  the  reflective  powers,  which  he  used 
habitually,  he  had  no  peer. 

In  this  way  he  never  drew  to  himself  admiration  for  the  possession  of  any 
one  quality  in  excess,  never  made  in  council  any  one  suggestion  that  was  sub¬ 
lime  but  impracticable,  never  in  action  took  to  himself  the  praise  or  the  blame 
of  undertakings  astonishing  in  conception,  but  beyond  his  means  of  execution. 
It  was  the  most  wonderful  accomplishment  of  this  man  that,  placed  upon  the 
largest  theater  of  events,  at  the  head  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  human 
affairs,  he  never  failed  to  observe  all  that  was  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bound  his  aspirations  by  that  which  was  possible. 

A  slight  tinge  in  his  character,  perceptible  only  to  the  close  observer,  re¬ 
vealed  the  region  from  which  he  sprung,  and  he  might  be  described  as  the  best 
specimen  of  manhood  as  developed  in  the  South;  but  his  qualities  were  so 
faultlessly  proportioned  that  his  whole  country  rather  claimed  him  as  its 
choicest  representative,  the  most  complete  expression  of  all  its  attainments  and 
aspirations.  He  studied  his  country  and  conformed  to  it.  His  countrymen  felt 
that  he  was  the  best  type  of  America,  and  rejoiced  in  it,  and  were  proud  of  it. 
They  lived  in  his  life,  and  made  his  success  and  his  praise  their  own. 
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Profoundly  impressed  with  confidence  in  God’s  providence,  and  exemplary 
in  his  respect  for  the  forms  of  public  worship,  no  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  more  firm  in  the  support  of  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  none 
more  remote  from  bigotry;  but  belief  in  God,  and  trust  in  His  overruling 
power  formed  the  essence  of  his  character.  Divine  wisdom  not  only  illumines 
the  spirit,  it  inspires  the  will.  Washington  was  a  man  of  action,  and  not  of 
theory  or  words;  his  creed  appears  in  his  life,  not  in  his  professions,  which 
burst  from  him  very  rarely,  and  only  at  those  great  moments  of  crisis  in  the 
fortunes  of  his  country,  when  earth  and  heaven  seemed  actually  to  meet,  and 
his  emotions  became  too  intense  for  suppression:  but  his  whole  being  was  one 
continued  act  of  faith  in  the  eternal,  intelligent,  moral  order  of  the  universe. 
Integrity  was  so  completely  the  law  of  his  nature,  that  a  planet  would  sooner 
have  shot  from  its  sphere  than  he  have  departed  from  his  uprightness,  which 
was  so  constant  that  it  often  seemed  to  be  almost  impersonal.  "  His  integrity 
was  the  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible,  I  have  ever  known,”  writes 
Jefferson:  "  no  motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  bias  his  decision.” 

They  say  of  Giotto  that  he  introduced  goodness  into  the  art  of  painting, 
Washington  carried  it  with  him  to  the  camp  and  the  Cabinet,  and  established 
a  new  criterion  of  human  greatness.  The  purity  of  his  will  confirmed  his 
fortitude;  and  as  he  never  faltered  in  his  faith  in  virtue,  he  stood  fast  by  that 
which  he  knew  to  be  just:  free  from  illusions;  never  dejected  by  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  that  went  before  him,  and  drawing  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  success  from  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Hence  he  was  persevering,  leaving 
nothing  unfinished;  devoid  of  all  taint  of  obstinacy  in  his  firmness;  seeking 
and  gladly  receiving  advice,  but  immovable  in  his  devotedness  to  right.  ' 

Of  a  "  retiring  modesty  and  habitual  reserve,”  his  ambition  was  no  more 
than  the  consciousness  of  his  power,  and  was  subordinate  to  his  sense  of  duty: 
he  took  the  foremost  place,  for  he  knew  from  inborn  magnanimity  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  him,  and  he  dared  not  withhold  the  service  required  of  him;  so  that, 
with  all  his  humility,  he  was  by  necessity  the  first,  though  never  for  himself  or 
for  private  ends.  He  loved  fame,  the  approval  of  coming  generations,  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellow-men  of  his  own  time,  and  he  desired  to  make  his  conduct 
coincide  with  their  wishes;  but  not  fear  of  censure,  not  the  prospect  of  ap¬ 
plause,  could  tempt  him  to  swerve  from  rectitude,  and  the  praise  which  he 
coveted  was  the  sympathy  of  that  moral  sentiment  which  exists  in  every  human 
breast,  and  goes  forth  only  to  the  welcome  of  virtue. 

There  have  been  soldiers  who  have  achieved  mightier  victories  in  the  field, 
and  made  conquests  more  nearly  corresponding  to  the  boundlessness  of  selfish 
ambition;  statesmen  who  have  been  connected  with  more  startling  upheavals  of 
society:  but  it  is  the  greatness  of  Washington  that  in  public  trusts  he  used 
power  solely  for  the  public  good;  that  he  was  the  life  and  moderator  and  stay 
of  the  most  momentous  revolution  in  human  affairs,  its  moving  impulse  and  its 
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restraining  power.  Combining  the  centripetal  and  the  centrifugal  forces  in 
their  utmost  strength  and  in  perfect  relations,  with  creative  grandeur  of  in¬ 
stinct  he  held  ruin  in  check,  and  renewed  and  perfected  the  institutions  of  his 
country.  Finding  the  colonies  disconnected  and  dependent,  he  left  them  such 
a  united  and  well-ordered  commonwealth  as  no  visionary  had  believed  to  be 
possible.  So  that  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  he  was  as  fortunate  as  great  and 
good.” 

This  also  is  the  praise  of  Washington:  that  never  in  the  tide  of  time  has  any 
man  lived  who  had  in  so  great  a  degree  the  almost  divine  faculty  to  command 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-men  and  rule  the  willing.  Wherever  he  became 
known,  in  his  family,  his  neighborhood,  his  county,  his  native  State,  the  con¬ 
tinent,  the  camp,  civil  life,  among  the  common  people,  in  foreign  courts, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  even  among  the  savages,  he,  beyond  all 
other  men,  had  the  confidence  of  his  kind. 


RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 


" “"T  OTEWORTHY  also,”  says  Carlyle,  "and  serviceable  for  the 
I  ''VJ  progress  of  this  same  Individual,  wilt  thou  find  his  subdivision 

JL  into  Generations.” 

It  is  indeed  the  fact  that  the  course  of  human  history  admits  of  being 
marked  off  into  periods,  which,  from  their  average  duration  and  the  impulse 
communicated  to  them  by  those  who  enter  upon  adolescence  along  with  them, 
may  be  fitly  denominated  generations,  especially  when  their  opening  and 
closing  are  signalized  by  great  events  which  serve  as  historical  landmarks.  No 
such  event,  indeed,  short  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  or  a  universal  deluge,  can 
serve  as  an  absolute  line  of  demarcation;  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
history  and  human  life  are  a  perpetual  Becoming;  and  that,  although  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  development  is  frequently  so  startling  and  unforeseen  as  to  evoke  the 
poet’s  exclamation  — 

New  endless  growth  surrounds  on  every  side, 

Such  as  we  deemed  not  earth  could  ever  bear  — 

this  growth  is  but  development  after  all.  The  association  of  historical  periods 
with  stages  in  the  mental  development  of  man  is  nevertheless  too  convenient  to 
be  surrendered;  the  vision  is  cleared  and  the  grasp  strengthened  by  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  well-defined  era  in  American  history,  commencing  with  the  election 
of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  in  1828  and  closing  with  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1865  —  a  period  exactly  corresponding  with  one  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history  measured  from  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the  typical  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  bygone  political  era,  in  the  former  of  these  years,  to  that  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  another  such  representative,  in  the  latter.  The  epoch  thus  bounded 
almost  precisely  corresponds  to  the  productive  period  of  the  two  great  men 
who,  more  than  any  contemporaries,  have  stood  in  the  conscious  attitude  of 
teachers  of  their  age.  With  such  men  as  Tennyson  and  Browning,  vast  as  their 
influence  has  been,  the  primary  impulse  has  not  been  didactic,  but  artistic; 
Herbert  Spencer,  George  Eliot,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  others,  have  been  chiefly 
operative  upon  the  succeeding  generation;  Mill  and  the  elder  Newman  rather 
address  special  classes  than  the  people  at  large;  and  Ruskin  and  Kingsley 
would  have  willingly  admitted  that  however  eloquent  the  expression  of  their 
teaching,  its  originality  mainly  consisted  in  the  application  of  Carlyle’s  ideas  to 
subjects  beyond  Carlyle’s  range.  Carlyle  and  Emerson,  therefore,  stand  forth 
like  Goethe  and  Schiller  as  the  Dioscuri  of  their  period;  the  two  men  to 
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whom  beyond  others  its  better  minds  looked  for  guidance,  and  who  had  the 
largest  share  in  forming  the  minds  from  which  the  succeeding  generation  was 
to  take  its  complexion.  Faults  and  errors  they  had;  but  on  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  nations  have  rarely  been  more  fortunate  in  their  instructors  than  the 
two  great  English-speaking  peoples  during  the  age  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson. 
Of  Carlyle  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  further;  but  writing  on  Emerson,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  exhibit  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  special  value  of 
his  teaching;  and  to  attempt  some  description  of  the  man  himself,  in  vindication 
of  the  high  place  claimed  for  him. 

It  has  been  said  of  some  great  man  of  marked  originality  that  he  was  the 
sole  voice  among  many  echoes.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Emerson;  his  age  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  original  voices.  But  his  may  be  said  with  truth  to  have 
been  the  chief  verbal  utterance  in  an  age  of  authorship.  It  is  a  trite  remark, 
that  many  of  the  men  of  thought  whose  ideas  have  most  influenced  the  world 
have  shown  little  inclination  for  literary  composition.  The  president  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  free-thinking  club  in  Goldsmith’s  time  supposed  himself  to  be  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  works  of  Socrates,  no  less  than  of  those  of  "  Tully  and  Cicero,” 
but  no  other  trace  of  their  existence  has  come  to  light.  Had  Emerson  lived  in 
any  age  but  his  own,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  any  more  than  Socrates,  he  would 
have  figured  as  an  author.  "  I  write,”  he  tells  Carlyle,  "  with  very  little  system, 
and  as  far  as  regards  composition,  with  most  fragmentary  result  —  paragraphs 
incomprehensible,  each  sentence  an  infinitely  repellent  particle.”  We  also  hear 
of  his  going  forth  into  the  woods  to  hunt  a  thought  as  a  boy  might  hunt  a 
butterfly,  except  that  the  thought  had  flown  with  him  from  home,  and  that  his 
business  was  not  so  much  to  capture  it  as  to  materialize  it  and  make  it  tangible. 
This  peculiarity  serves  to  classify  Emerson  among  the  ancient  sages,  men  like 
Socrates  and  Buddha,  whose  instructions  were  not  merely  oral  but  unmethod¬ 
ical  and  unsystematic;  who  spoke  as  the  casual  emergency  of  the  day  dictated, 
and  left  their  observations  to  be  collected  by  their  disciples.  An  excellent  plan 
in  so  far  as  it  accomplishes  the  endowment  of  the  sage’s  word  with  his  own 
individuality;  exceptionable  when  a  doubt  arises  whether  the  utterance  belongs 
to  the  master  or  the  disciple,  and  in  the  case  of  diametrically  opposite  versions, 
whether  Socrates  has  been  represented  more  truly  by  the  prose  of  Xenophon  or 
the  poetry  of  Plato.  We  may  be  thankful  that  the  spirit  of  Emerson’s  age,  and 
the  exigencies  of  his  own  affairs,  irresistibly  impelled  him  to  write:  nevertheless 
the  fact  remains  that  with  him  Man  Thinking  is  not  so  much  Man  Writing  as 
Man  Speaking,  and  that  although  the  omnipotent  machinery  of  the  modern 
social  system  caught  him  too,  and  forced  him  into  line  with  the  rest,  we  have 
in  him  a  nearer  approach  to  the  voice,  apart  from  the  disturbing  and  modify¬ 
ing  habits  of  literary  composition,  than  in  any  other  eminent  modern  thinker. 
This  annuls  one  of  the  most  weighty  criticisms  upon  Emerson,  so  long  as  he  is 
regarded  merely  as  an  author  —  his  want  of  continuity,  and  consequent  want 
of  logic.  Had  he  attempted  to  establish  a  philosophical  system,  this  would 
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have  been  fatal.  But  such  an  undertaking  is  of  all  things  furthest  from  his 
thoughts.  He  does  not  seek  to  demonstrate,  he  announces.  Ideas  have  come  to 
him  which,  as  viewed  by  the  inward  light,  appear  important  and  profitable.  He 
brings  these  forward  to  be  tested  by  the  light  of  other  men.  He  does  not  seek 
to  connect  these  ideas  together,  except  in  so  far  as  their  common  physiognomy 
bespeaks  their  common  parentage.  Nor  does  he  seek  to  fortify  them  by  reason¬ 
ing,  or  subject  them  to  any  test  save  the  faculty  by  which  the  unprejudiced  soul 
discerns  good  from  evil.  If  his  jewel  will  scratch  glass,  it  is  sufficiently  evinced 
a  diamond. 

It  follows  that  although  Emerson  did  not  write  most  frequently  or  best  in 
verse,  he  is,  as  regards  the  general  constitution  of  his  intellect,  rather  to  be 
classed  with  poets  than  with  philosophers.  Poetry  cannot  indeed  dispense  with 
the  accurate  observation  of  nature  and  mankind,  but  poetic  genius  essentially 
depends  on  intuition  and  inspiration.  There  is  no  gulf  between  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet;  some  of  the  greatest  of  poets  have  also  been  among  the  most 
powerful  of  reasoners;  but  their  claim  to  poetical  rank  would  not  have  been 
impaired  if  their  ratiocination  had  been  ever  so  illogical.  Similarly,  a  great 
thinker  may  have  no  more  taste  for  poetry  than  was  vouchsafed  to  Darwin  or 
the  elder  Mill,  without  any  impeachment  of  his  power  of  intellect.  The  two 
spheres  of  action  are  fundamentally  distinct,  though  the  very  highest  geniuses, 
such  as  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  have  sometimes  almost  succeeded  in  making 
them  appear  as  one.  To  determine  to  which  of  them  a  man  actually  belongs, 
we  must  look  beyond  the  externalities  of  literary  form,  and  inquire  whether 
he  obtains  his  ideas  by  intuition,  or  by  observation  and  reflection.  No  mind  will 
be  either  entirely  intuitive  or  entirely  reflective,  but  there  will  usually  be  a  de¬ 
cided  inclination  to  one  or  other  of  the  processes;  and  in  the  comparatively  few 
cases  in  which  thoughts  and  feelings  seem  to  come  to  it  unconsciously,  as  leaves 
to  a  tree,  we  may  consider  that  we  have  a  poet,  though  perhaps  not  a  writer 
of  poetry.  If  indeed  the  man  writes  at  all,  he  will  very  probably  write  prose, 
but  this  prose  will  be  impregnated  with  poetic  quality.  From  this  point  of  view 
we  are  able  to  set  Emerson  much  higher  than  if  we  regarded  him  simply  as  a 
teacher.  He  is  greater  as  the  American  Wordsworth  than  as  the  American 
Carlyle.  We  shall  understand  his  position  best  by  comparing  him  with  other 
men  of  genius  who  are  poets  too,  but  not  pre-eminently  so.  In  beauty  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  power  of  imagination,  John  Henry  Newman  and  James  Martineau, 
though  they  have  written  little  in  verse,  yield  to  few  poets.  But  throughout 
all  their  writings  the  didactic  impulse  is  plainly  the  preponderating  one,  their 
poetry  merely  auxiliary  and  ornamental;  hence  they  are  not  reckoned  among 
poets.  With  Emerson  the  case  is  reversed:  the  revealer  is  first  in  him,  the  rea- 
soner  second;  oral  speech  is  his  most  congenial  form  of  expression,  and  he  sub¬ 
mits  to  appear  in  print  because  the  circumstances  of  his  age  render  print  the 
most  effectual  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  his  thought.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  whenever  possible  he  resorts  to  the  medium  of  oration  or  lecture; 
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it  may  be  further  remarked  that  his  essays,  often  originally  delivered  as  lec¬ 
tures,  are  very  like  his  discourses,  and  his  discourses  very  like  his  essays.  In 
neither,  so  far  as  regards  the  literary  form  of  the  entire  composition,  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  force  and  felicity  of  individual  sentences,  can  he  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  classic  model.  The  essay  need  not  be  too  severely  logical,  yet  a  just 
conception  of  its  nature  requires  a  more  harmonious  proportion  and  more  sym¬ 
metrical  construction,  as  well  as  a  more  consistent  and  intelligent  direction  to¬ 
wards  a  single  definite  end,  than  we  usually  find  in  Emerson.  The  orator  is  less 
easy  to  criticize  than  the  essayist,  for  oratory  involves  an  element  of  personal 
magnetism  which  resists  all  critical  analysis.  Hence  posterity  frequently  reverses 
(or  rather  seems  to  reverse,  for  the  decision  upon  a  speech  mutilated  of  voice 
and  action  cannot  be  really  conclusive)  the  verdicts  of  contemporaries  upon 
oratory. 

Emerson’s  orations  are  no  less  delightful  and  profitable  reading  than  his  es¬ 
says,  so  long  as  they  can  be  treated  as  his  essays  were  intended  to  be  treated 
when  they  came  into  print;  that  is,  read  deliberately,  with  travelings  backward 
when  needed,  and  frequent  pauses  of  thought.  But  if  we  consider  them  as  dis¬ 
courses  to  be  listened  to,  we  shall  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  their  popu¬ 
larity  and  influence  with  their  apparent  disconnectedness,  and  some  reason  to 
apprehend  that,  occasional  flashes  of  epigram  excepted,  they  must  speedily 
have  passed  from  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  The  apparent  defect  was  probably 
remedied  in  delivery  by  the  magnetic  power  of  the  speaker;  not  that  sort  of 
power  which  "  wields  at  will  the  fierce  democraty,”  but  that  which  convinces 
the  hearer  that  he  is  listening  to  a  message  from  a  region  not  as  yet  accessible 
to  himself.  The  impassioned  orator  usually  provokes  the  suspicion  that  he  is 
speaking  from  a  brief.  Not  so  Emerson:  above  all  other  speakers  he  inspires 
the  confidence  that  he  declares  a  thing  to  be,  not  because  he  wishes,  but  because 
he  perceives  it  to  be  so.  His  quiet,  unpretending,  but  perfectly  unembarrassed 
manner,  as  of  a  man  with  a  message  which  he  simply  delivers  and  goes  away, 
must  have  greatly  aided  to  supply  the  absence  of  vigorous  reasoning  and  skilful 
oratorical  construction.  We  could  not  expect  a  spirit  commissioned  to  teach 
us  to  condescend  to  such  methods;  and  Emerson’s  discourse,  whether  in  oration 
or  essay,  though  by  no  means  deficient  in  human  feeling  nor  of  the  "  blessed 
Glendoveer  ”  order,  frequently  does  sound  like  that  of  a  being  from  another 
sphere,  simply  because  he  derived  his  ideas  from  a  higher  world;  as  must  al¬ 
ways  be  the  case  with  the  man  of  spiritual,  not  of  course  with  the  man  of  practi¬ 
cal  genius.  It  matters  nothing  whether  this  is  really  so,  or  whether  what  wears 
the  aspect  of  imparted  revelation  is  but  a  fortifying  of  the  natural  eye,  qualify¬ 
ing  it  to  look  a  little  deeper  than  neighboring  eyes  into  things  around.  In 
either  case  the  person  so  endowed  stands  a  degree  nearer  to  the  essential  truth 
of  things  than  his  fellows;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  fact,  transpiring 
through  his  personality,  gives  him  a  weight  which  might  otherwise  seem  inex¬ 
plicable.  Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  than  the  deference  with  which  the 
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learned  and  intelligent  contemporaries  of  the  humble  and  obscure  Spinoza 
resort  to  his  judgment  before  he  has  so  much  as  written  a  book. 

This  estimate  of  Emerson  as  an  American  Wordsworth,  one  who  like 
Wordsworth  not  merely  enforced  but  practically  demonstrated  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can, 

is  controverted  by  many  who  can  see  in  him  nothing  but  a  polisher  and  stringer 
of  epigrammatic  sayings.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  with  any  who  cannot  recog¬ 
nize  the  deep  vitality  of  '  Nature,’  of  the  two  series  of  Essays  first  published, 
and  of  most  of  the  early  orations  and  discourses;  but  it  may  be  conceded  that 
Emerson’s  fountain  of  inspiration  was  no  more  perennial  than  Wordsworth’s, 
and  that  in  his  latter  years  his  gift  of  epigrammatic  statement  enabled  him  to 
avoid  both  the  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis  of  men  of  genius  whose  fount  of  in¬ 
spiration  has  run  low.  In  some  such  cases,  such  as  Wordsworth’s,  the  author 
simply  goes  on  producing,  with  less  and  less  geniality  at  every  successive  effort. 
In  others,  such  as  Browning’s,  he  escapes  inanity  by  violent  exaggeration  of 
his  characteristic  mannerisms.  Neither  of  these  remarks  applies  to  Emerson: 
he  does  not,  in  ceasing  to  be  original,  become  insipid,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  he 
is  any  more  mannered  at  the  last  than  at  the  first.  This  is  a  clear  proof  that  his 
peculiarity  of  speech  is  not  mannerism  but  manner;  that  consequently  he  is  not 
an  artificial  writer,  and  that,  since  the  treatment  of  his  themes  as  he  has  chosen 
to  treat  them  admits  of  no  compromise  between  nature  and  rhetoric,  he  has  the 
especial  distinction  of  simplicity  where  simplicity  is  difficult  and  rare.  That 
such  is  the  case  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  his  earlier  and  more  truly 
prophetic  writings. 

Of  these,  the  first  in  importance  as  in  time  is  the  tract  '  Nature,’  commenced 
in  1833,  rewritten,  completed,  and  published  in  1836.  Of  all  Emerson’s  writ¬ 
ings  this  is  the  most  individual,  and  the  most  adapted  for  a  general  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  ideas.  These  ideas  are  not  in  fact  peculiar  to  him;  and  yet  the 
little  book  is  one  of  the  most  original  ever  written,  and  one  of  those  most 
likely  to  effect  an  intellectual  revolution  in  the  mind  capable  of  apprehending 
it.  The  reason  is  mainly  the  intense  vitality  of  the  manner,  and  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  abstract  arguments  into  concrete  shapes  of  witchery  and  beauty.  It  con¬ 
tains  scarcely  a  sentence  that  is  not  beautiful  —  not  with  the  cold  beauty  of 
art,  but  with  the  radiance  and  warmth  of  feeling.  Its  dominant  note  is  rapture, 
like  the  joy  of  one  who  has  found  an  enchanted  realm,  or  who  has  convinced 
himself  that  old  stories  deemed  too  beautiful  to  be  true  are  true  indeed.  Yet  it 
is  exempt  from  extravagance,  the  splendor  of  the  language  is  chastened  by 
taste,  and  the  gladness  and  significance  of  the  author’s  announcements  would 
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justify  an  even  more  ardent  enthusiasm.  They  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  the 
statements  that  Nature  is  not  mechanical,  but  vital;  that  the  Universe  is  not 
dead,  but  alive;  that  God  is  not  remote,  but  omnipresent.  There  was  of  course 
no  novelty  in  these  assertions,  nor  can  Emerson  bring  them  by  a  hair’s-breadth 
nearer  demonstration  than  they  had  always  been.  He  simply  re-states  them 
in  a  manner  entirely  his  own,  and  with  a  charm  not  perhaps  surpassing  that 
with  which  others  had  previously  invested  them,  but  peculiar  and  dissimilar. 
Everything  really  Emersonian  in  Emerson’s  teaching  may  be  said  to  spring  out 
of  this  little  book:  so  copious,  however,  were  the  corollaries  deducible  from 
principles  apparently  so  simple,  that  the  flowers  veiled  the  tree;  and  precious 
as  the  tract  is,  as  the  first  and  purest  draught  of  the  new  wine,  it  is  not  the 
most  practically  efficient  of  his  works,  and  might  probably  hare  passed  un¬ 
perceived  if  it  had  not  been  reinforced  by  a  number  of  auxiliary  compositions, 
some  produced  under  circumstances  which  could  not  fail  to  provoke  wide 
discussion  and  consequent  notoriety.  The  principles  unfolded  in  '  Nature  ’ 
might  probably  have  passed  with  civil  acquiescence  if  Emerson  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  the  mere  statement;  but  he  insisted  on  carrying  them  logically  out, 
and  this  could  not  be  done  without  unsettling  every  school  of  thought  at  the 
time  prevalent  in  America.  The  Divine  omnipresence,  for  example,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  words  by  all  except  materialists  and  anti-theists;  but  if,  as  Emerson 
maintained,  this  involved  the  conception  of  the  Universe  as  a  Divine  incarna¬ 
tion,  this  in  its  turn  involved  an  optimistic  view  of  the  universal  scheme 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  Calvinism  still  dominant  in  American  theology. 
If  all  existence  was  a  Divine  emanation,  no  part  of  it  could  be  more  sacred 
than  another  part  —  which  at  once  abolished  the  mystic  significance  of  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  so  dear  to  the  Episcopalians;  while  the  immediate  contact 
of  the  Universe  with  the  Deity  was  no  less  incompatible  with  the  miraculous 
interferences  on  which  Unitarianism  reposed  its  faith.  Such  were  some  of  the 
most  important  negative  results  of  Emerson’s  doctrines;  in  their  positive  as¬ 
pect,  by  asserting  the  identity  of  natural  and  spiritual  laws,  they  invested  the 
former  with  the  reverence  hitherto  accorded  only  to  the  latter,  and  restored 
to  a  mechanical  and  prosaic  society  the  piety  with  which  men  in  the  infancy 
of  history  had  defied  the  forces  of  nature.  Substantially,  except  for  the  absence 
of  any  definite  relation  to  literary  art,  Emerson’s  mission  was  very  similar  to 
Wordsworth’s;  but  by  natural  temperament  and  actual  situation  he  wanted 
the  thousand  links  which  bound  Wordsworth  to  the  past,  and  eventually  made 
the  sometime  innovator  the  patron  of  a  return  towards  the  Middle  Ages. 

Emerson  had  no  wish  to  regress,  and,  almost  alone  among  thinkers  who 
have  reached  an  advanced  age,  betrays  no  symptom  of  reaction  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  career.  The  reason  may  be,  that  his  scrupulous  fairness  and 
frank  conceptions  to  the  conservative  cast  of  thought  had  left  him  nothing 
to  retract  or  atone  for.  He  seems  to  have  started  on  his  journey  through  life 
with  his  conservatism  and  liberalism  ready  made  up,  taking  with  him  just  as 
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much  of  either  as  he  wanted.  This  is  especially  manifest  in  the  discourse  '  The 
Conservative’  (1841),  in  which  he  deliberately  weighs  conservative  against 
progressive  tendencies,  impersonates  each  in  an  imaginary  interlocutor,  and 
endeavors  to  display  their  respective  justification  and  shortcomings.  Nothing 
can  be  more  rigidly  equitable  or  more  thoroughly  sane  than  his  estimate;  and  as 
the  issues  between  conservatism  and  reform  have  broadened  and  deepened, 
time  has  only  added  to  its  value.  It  is  a  perfect  manual  for  thoughtful  citi¬ 
zens,  desirous  of  understanding  the  questions  that  underlie  party  issues,  and  is 
especially  to  be  commended  to  young  and  generous  minds,  liable  to  misguid¬ 
ance  in  proportion  to  their  generosity. 

This  celebrated  discourse  is  one  of  a  group  including  one  still  more  cele¬ 
brated,  the  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  Divinity  College,  Cambridge, 
published  as  '  The  Christian  Teacher  ’  (1838) .  This  seems  to  have  been  struck 
off  at  a  heat,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  its  nearer  approach  than  any  of  his 
other  addresses  to  the  standard  of  what  is  usually  recognized  as  eloquence. 
Eloquent  in  a  sense  Emerson  usually  was,  but  here  is  something  which  could 
transport  a  fit  audience  with  enthusiasm.  It  also  possessed  the  power  of  awaken¬ 
ing  the  keenest  antagonism;  but  censure  has  long  since  died  away,  and  noth¬ 
ing  that  Emerson  wrote  has  been  more  thoroughly  adopted  into  the  creed  of 
those  with  whom  external  observances  and  material  symbols  find  no  place. 
Equally  epoch-making  in  a  different  way  was  the  oration  on  '  Man  Thinking, 
or  the  American  Scholar’  (1837),  entitled  by  Holmes  "our  intellectual 
Declaration  of  Independence,”  and  of  which  Lowell  says:  "We  were  socially 
and  intellectually  moored  to  English  thought,  till  Emerson  cut  the  cable  and 
gave  us  a  chance  at  the  dangers  and  glories  of  blue  water.”  In  these  three  great 
discourses,  and  in  a  less  measure  in  'The  Transcendentalist  ’  and  'Man  the 
Reformer’  (both  in  1841),  America  may  boast  of  possessing  works  of  the 
first  class,  which  could  have  been  produced  in  no  other  country,  and  which 
—  even  though,  in  Emerson’s  own  phrase,  wider  circles  should  come  to  be 
drawn  around  them  —  will  remain  permanent  landmarks  in  intellectual  history. 

These  discourses  may  be  regarded  as  Emerson’s  public  proclamations  of  his 
opinions;  but  he  is  probably  more  generally  known  and  more  intimately  be¬ 
loved  for  the  two  unobtrusive  volumes  of  Essays,  originally  prefaced  for  Eng¬ 
land  by  Carlyle.  Most  of  these,  indeed,  were  originally  delivered  as  lectures, 
but  to  small  audiences,  and  with  little  challenge  to  public  attention.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  would  have  succeeded  as  lectures  but  for  the  personal 
magnetism  of  the  speaker;  but  their  very  defects  aid  them  with  the  reader, 
who,  once  fascinated  by  their  beauty  of  phrase  and  depth  of  spiritual  insight, 
imbibes  their  spirit  all  the  more  fully  for  his  ceaseless  effort  to  mend  their 
deficient  logic  with  his  own.  Like  Love  in  Dante’s  sonnet,  Emerson  enters  into 
and  blends  with  the  reader,  and  his  influence  will  often  be  found  most  potent 
where  it  is  least  acknowledged.  Each  of  the  twenty  may  be  regarded  as  a  fuller 
working  out  of  some  subject  merely  hinted  at  in  '  Nature  ’  —  statues,  as  it 
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were,  for  niches  left  vacant  in  the  original  edifice.  The  most  important  and 
pregnant  with  thought  are  '  History/  where  the  same  claim  is  preferred  for 
history  as  for  the  material  world,  that  it  is  not  dead  but  alive;  '  Self-Reliance/ 
a  most  vigorous  assertion  of  a  truth  which  Emerson  was  apt  to  carry  to  ex¬ 
tremes —  the  majesty  of  the  individual  soul;  'Compensation/  an  exposition 
of  the  universe  as  the  incarnation  of  unerring  truth  and  absolute  justice; 
'Love/  full  of  beauty  and  rapture,  yet  almost  chilling  to  the  young  by  its 
assertion  of  what  is  nevertheless  true,  that  even  Love  in  its  human  semblance 
only  subserves  ulterior  ends;  '  Circles/  the  demonstration  that  this  circum¬ 
stance  is  no  way  peculiar  to  Love,  that  there  can  be  nothing  ultimate,  final, 
or  unrelated  to  ulterior  purpose  —  nothing  around  which,  in  Emersonian 
phrase,  you  cannot  draw  a  circle;  'The  Over-Soul/  a  prose  hymn  dedicated 
to  an  absolutely  spiritual  religion;  'The  Poet/  a  celebration  of  Poetry  as 
coextensive  with  Imagination,  and  in  the  highest  sense  with  Reason  also;  '  Ex¬ 
perience  ’  and  '  Character/  valuable  essays,  but  evincing  that  the  poetical  im¬ 
pulse  was  becoming  spent,  and  that  Emerson’s  mind  was  more  and  more  tend¬ 
ing  to  questions  of  conduct.  The  least  satisfactory  of  the  essays  is  that  on 
'  Art,’  where  he  is  only  great  on  the  negative  side,  Art’s  inevitable  limitations. 
The  esthetic  faculty,  which  contemplates  Beauty  under  the  restraints  of  Form, 
was  evidently  weak  in  him. 

'Representative  Men/  Emerson’s  next  work  of  importance  (1845),  shows 
that  his  parachute  was  descending;  but  he  makes  a  highly  successful  com¬ 
promise  by  taking  up  original  ideas  as  reflected  in  the  actions  and  thoughts 
of  great  typical  men,  one  remove  only  from  originality  of  exposition  on  his 
own  part.  The  treatment  is  necessarily  so  partial  as  to  exercise  a  distorting  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  representation  of  the  men  themselves.  Napoleon,  for  example, 
may  have  been  from  a  certain  point  of  view  the  hero  of  the  middle  class,  as 
Emerson  chooses  to  consider  him;  but  he  was  much  besides,  which  cannot  even 
be  hinted  at  in  a  short  lecture.  The  representation  of  such  a  hero,  nevertheless, 
whether  the  character  precisely  fitted  Napoleon  or  not,  is  highly  spirited  and 
suggestive;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  lectures.  That  on  Shake¬ 
speare  is  the  least  satisfying,  the  consummate  art  which  is  half  Shakespeare’s 
greatness  making  little  appeal  to  Emerson.  He  appears  also  at  variance  with 
himself  when  he  speaks  of  Shakespeare’s  existence  as  "  obscure  and  profane,” 
such  a  healthy,  homely,  unambitious  life  being  precisely  what  he  elsewhere 
extols  as  a  model.  The  first  lecture  of  the  series,  '  Uses  of  Great  Men/  would 
seem  to  have  whispered  the  message  more  vociferously  repeated  by  Walt 
Whitman. 

Emerson  was  yet  to  write  two  books  of  worth,  not  illumed  with  "  the  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,”  but  valuable  complements  to  his  more  char¬ 
acteristic  work,  and  important  to  mankind  as  an  indisputable  proof  that  a 
teacher  need  not  be  distrusted  in  ordinary  things  because  he  is  a  mystic  and  a 
poet.  '  The  Conduct  of  Life  ’  (1851) ,  far  inferior  to  his  earlier  writings  in  in- 
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spiration,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely  influential  of  his  works 
because  condescending  more  nearly  to  the  needs  and  intelligence  of  the  average 
reader.  It  is  not  less  truly  Emersonian,  less  fully  impregnated  with  his  unique 
genius;  but  the  themes  discussed  are  less  interesting,  and  the  glory  and  the 
beauty  of  the  diction  are  much  subdued.  Without  it,  we  should  have  been  in 
danger  of  regarding  Emerson  too  exclusively  as  a  transcendental  seer,  and  ig¬ 
noring  the  solid  ground  of  good  sense  and  practical  sagacity  from  which  the 
waving  forests  of  his  imagery  drew  their  nutriment.  It  greatly  promoted  his 
fame  and  influence  by  coming  into  the  hands  of  successive  generations  of 
readers  who  naturally  inquired  for  his  last  book,  found  the  author,  with  sur¬ 
prise,  so  much  nearer  their  own  intellectual  position  than  they  had  been  led 
to  expect,  and  gradually  extended  the  indorsement  which  they  could  not  avoid 
according  to  the  book,  to  the  author  himself.  When  the  Reason  and  the  Un¬ 
derstanding  have  agreed  to  legitimate  the  pretensions  of  a  speculative  thinker, 
these  may  be  considered  stable.  Emerson  insensibly  took  rank  with  the  other 
American  institutions;  it  seemed  natural  to  all,  that  without  the  retractation 
or  modification  of  a  syllable  on  his  part,  Harvard  should  in  1866  confer  her 
highest  honors  upon  him  whose  address  to  her  Divinity  School  had  aroused 
such  fierce  opposition  in  1838.  Emerson’s  views,  being  pure  intuitions,  rarely 
admitted  of  alteration  in  essence,  though  supplement  or  limitation  might  some¬ 
times  be  found  advisable.  The  Civil  War,  for  instance,  could  not  but  con¬ 
vince  him  that  in  his  zeal  for  the  independence  of  the  individual  he  had 
dangerously  impaired  the  necessary  authority  of  government.  His  attitude 
throughout  this  great  contest  was  the  idea  of  self-sacrificing  patriotism:  in  truth, 
it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  of  so  few  men  of  genius,  that  you  could  not  find  a 
situation  for  him,  public  or  private,  whose  obligations  he  was  not  certain  to 
fulfil.  He  had  previously  given  proof  of  his  insight  into  another  nation  by  his 
'English  Traits,’  mainly  founded  upon  the  visit  he  had  paid  to  England  in 
1847-48:  a  book  to  be  read  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit  by  the  nation  of 
which  and  by  the  nation  for  which  it  was  written;  while  its  insight,  sanity,  and 
kindliness  justify  what  has  been  said  on  occasion  of  another  of  Emerson’s 
writings:  "  The  ideologist  judges  the  man  of  action  more  shrewdly  and  justly 
than  the  man  of  action  judges  the  ideologist.”  This  was  the  secret  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  bitter  animosity  to  "  ideologists  ”:  he  felt  instinctively,  that  the  man  of 
ideas  could  see  into  him  and  through  him,  and  recognize  and  declare  his  place 
in  the  scheme  of  the  universe  as  an  astronomer  might  a  planet’s.  He  would  have 
wished  to  be  an  incalculable,  original,  elemental  force;  and  it  vexed  him  to  feel 
that  he  was  something  whose  course  could  be  mapped  and  whose  constitution 
defined  by  a  mere  mortal  like  a  Coleridge  or  a  De  Stael,  who  could  treat  him 
like  the  incarnate  Thought  he  was,  and  show  him,  as  Emerson  showed  the 
banker,  "  that  he  also  was  a  phantom  walking  and  working  amid  phantoms, 
and  that  he  need  only  ask  a  question  or  two  beyond  his  daily  questions  to  find 
his  solid  universe  proving  dim  and  impalpable  before  his  sense.” 
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The  later  writings  of  Emerson,  though  exhibiting  few  or  no  traces  of 
mental  decay,  are  in  general  repetitions  or  at  least  confirmations  of  what  had 
once  been  announcements  and  discoveries.  This  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  when 
the  mind’s  productions  are  derived  from  its  own  stuff  and  substance.  Emer¬ 
son’s  contemporary  Longfellow  could  renovate  and  indeed  augment  his  poeti¬ 
cal  power  by  resort  in  his  old  age  to  Italy;  but  change  of  environment  brings 
no  reinforcement  of  energy  to  the  speculative  thinker.  Events  however  may 
come  to  his  aid;  and  when  Emerson  was  called  before  the  people  by  a  mo¬ 
mentous  incident  like  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  he  rose  fully  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion.  His  last  verses,  also,  are  among  his  best.  We  have 
spoken  of  him  as  primarily  and  above  all  things  a  poet;  but  his  claim  to  that 
great  distinction  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  poetical  spirit  which  informs  all 
his  really  inspired  writings,  than  in  the  comparatively  restricted  region  of 
rhyme  and  meter.  It  might  have  been  otherwise.  Many  of  his  detached  passages 
are  the  very  best  things  in  verse  yet  written  in  America:  but  though  a  maker, 
he  is  not  a  fashioner.  The  artistic  instinct  is  deficient  in  him;  he  is  seldom  ca¬ 
pable  of  combining  his  thoughts  into  a  harmonious  whole.  No  one’s  expression 
is  better  when  he  aims  at  conveying  a  single  thought  with  gnomic  terseness,  as 
in  the  mottoes  to  his  essays;  few  are  more  obscure  when  he  attempts  continuous 
composition.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  admirable  stanzas  on  the  Bunker  Hill  dedi¬ 
cation,  the  subject  has  enforced  the  due  clearness  and  compression  of  thought; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  glorious  lines  beginning  "  Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow 
thought,”  he  is  guided  unerringly  by  a  divine  rapture;  in  one  instance  at  least, 
The  Rhodora,’  where  he  is  writing  of  beauty,  the  instinct  of  beauty  has  given 
his  lines  the  symmetry  as  well  as  the  sparkle  of  the  diamond.  Could  he  have 
always  written  like  this,  he  would  have  been  supreme  among  American  poets 
in  meter;  as  it  is,  comparison  seems  unfair  both  to  him  and  to  them. 

What  we  have  to  learn  from  Emerson  is  chiefly  the  Divine  immanence  in  the 
world,  with  all  its  corollaries;  no  discovery  of  his,  but  re-stated  by  him  in 
the  fashion  most  suitable  to  his  age,  and  with  a  cogency  and  attractiveness 
rivaled  by  no  contemporary.  If  we  tried  to  sum  up  his  message  in  a  phrase,  we 
might  perhaps  find  this  in  Keats’s  famous  "  Beauty  is  Truth,  Truth  Beauty  ”; 
only,  while  Keats  was  evidently  more  concerned  for  Beauty  than  for  Truth, 
Emerson  held  an  impartial  balance.  These  are  with  him  the  tests  of  each  other: 
whatever  is  really  true  is  also  beautiful,  whatever  is  really  beautiful  is  also  true. 
Hence  his  especial  value  to  a  world  whose  more  refined  spirits  are  continually 
setting  up  types  of  esthetic  beauty  which  must  needs  be  delusive,  as  discordant 
with  beauty  contemplated  under  the  aspect  of  morality;  while  the  mass  never 
think  of  bringing  social  and  political  arrangements  to  the  no  less  infallible  test 
of  conformity  to  an  ideally  beautiful  standard.  Hence  the  seeming  idealist 
is  of  all  men  the  most  practical;  and  Emerson’s  gospel  of  beauty  should  be 
especially  precious  to  a  country  like  his  own,  where  circumstances  must  for  so 
long  tell  in  favor  of  the  more  material  phases  of  civilization.  Even  more  im- 
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portant  is  that  aspect  of  his  teaching  which  deals  with  the  unalterableness  of 
spiritual  laws,  the  impossibility  of  evading  Truth  and  Fact  in  the  long  run,  or 
of  wronging  anyone  without  at  the  same  time  wronging  oneself.  Happy  would 
it  be  for  the  United  States  if  Emerson’s  essay  on  '  Compensation  ’  in  particular 
could  be  impressed  upon  the  conscience,  where  there  is  any,  of  every  political 
leader:  and  interwoven  with  the  very  texture  of  the  mind  of  everyone  who  has 
a  vote  to  cast  at  the  polls! 

The  special  adaptation  of  Emerson’s  teaching  to  the  needs  of  America  is, 
nevertheless,  far  from  the  greatest  obligation  under  which  he  has  laid  his 
countrymen.  His  greatest  service  is  to  have  embodied  a  specially  American 
type  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  the  test  of  real  greatness  in  a  nation  to  be 
individual,  to  produce  something  in  the  world  of  intellect  peculiar  to  itself 
and  indefeasibly  its  own.  Such  intellectual  growths  were  indeed  to  be  found  in 
America  before  Emerson’s  time,  but  they  were  not  of  the  highest  class.  Frank¬ 
lin  was  a  great  sage,  but  his  wisdom  was  worldly  wisdom.  Emerson  gives  us, 
in  his  own  phrase,  morality  on  fire  with  emotion  —  the  only  morality  which 
in  the  long  run  will  really  influence  the  heart  of  man.  Man  is  after  all  too  noble 
a  being  to  be  permanently  actuated  by  enlightened  selfishness;  and  when  we 
compare  Emerson  with  even  so  truly  eminent  a  character  as  Franklin,  we  see, 
as  he  saw  when  he  compared  Carlyle  with  Johnson,  how  great  a  stride  forward 
his  country  had  taken  in  the  meantime.  But  he  could  do  for  America  what 
Carlyle  could  not  do  for  Great  Britain,  for  it  was  done  already;  he  could  and 
did  create  a  type  of  wisdom  especially  national,  as  distinctive  of  the  West  as 
Buddha’s  of  the  East. 

Richard  Garnett 


[All  the  following  citations  from  Emerson’s  w’orks  are  reprinted  by  special 
arrangement  with,  and  the  kind  permission  of,  Mr.  Emerson’s  family  and 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers,  Boston,  Mass.} 

THE  TIMES 

From  the  Lecture  on  '  The  Times,’  1841 

BUT  the  subject  of  the  Times  is  not  an  abstract  question.  We  talk  of 
the  world,  but  we  mean  a  few  men  and  women.  If  you  speak  of  the 
age,  you  mean  your  own  platoon  of  people,  as  Dante  and  Milton 
painted  in  colossal  their  platoons,  and  called  them  Heaven  and  Hell.  In  our 
idea  of  progress  we  do  not  go  out  of  this  personal  picture.  We  do  not  think 
the  sky  will  be  bluer,  or  honey  sweeter,  or  our  climate  more  temperate,  but 
only  that  our  relation  to  our  fellows  will  be  simpler  and  happier.  What  is  the 
reason  to  be  given  for  this  extreme  attraction  which  persons  have  for  us,  but 
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that  they  are  the  Age?  They  are  the  results  of  the  Past;  they  are  the  heralds  of 
the  Future.  They  indicate  —  these  witty,  suffering,  blushing,  intimidating  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  only  race  in  which  there  are  individuals  or  changes  —  how  far  on 
the  Fate  has  gone,  and  what  it  drives  at.  As  trees  make  scenery,  and  constitute 
the  hospitality  of  the  landscape,  so  persons  are  the  world  to  persons.  .  .  . 
These  are  the  pungent  instructors  who  thrill  the  heart  of  each  of  us,  and  make 
all  other  teaching  formal  and  cold.  How  I  follow  them  with  aching  heart,  with 
pining  desire!  I  count  myself  nothing  before  them.  I  would  die  for  them  with 
joy.  They  can  do  what  they  will  with  me.  How  they  lash  us  with  those  tongues! 
How  they  make  the  tears  start,  make  us  blush  and  turn  pale,  and  lap  us  in 
Elysium  to  soothing  dreams  and  castles  in  the  air!  By  tones  of  triumph,  of  dear 
love,  by  threats,  by  pride  that  freezes,  these  have  the  skill  to  make  the  world 
look  bleak  and  inhospitable,  or  seem  the  nest  of  tenderness  and  joy.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  miracles  which  poetry  attributes  to  the  music  of  Orpheus,  when 
I  remember  what  I  have  experienced  from  the  varied  notes  of  the  human 
voice.  They  are  an  incalculable  energy  which  countervails  all  other  forces  in 
nature,  because  they  are  the  channel  of  supernatural  powers.  There  is  no  in¬ 
terest  or  institution  so  poor  and  withered  but  if  a  new  strong  man  could  be  born 
into  it  he  would  immediately  redeem  and  replace  it.  A  personal  ascendancy  — 
that  is  the  only  fact  much  worth  considering.  I  remember,  some  years  ago, 
somebody  shocked  a  circle  of  friends  of  order  here  in  Boston,  who  supposed 
that  our  people  were  identified  with  their  religious  denominations,  by  declaring 
that  an  eloquent  man  —  let  him  be  of  what  sect  soever — would  be  ordained 
at  once  in  one  of  our  metropolitan  churches.  To  be  sure  he  would;  and  not 
only  in  ours  but  in  any  church,  mosque,  or  temple  on  the  planet:  but  he  must 
be  eloquent,  able  to  supplant  our  method  and  classification  by  the  superior 
beauty  of  his  own.  Every  fact  we  have  was  brought  here  by  some  person;  and 
there  is  none  that  will  not  change  and  pass  away  before  a  person  whose  nature 
is  broader  than  the  person  whom  the  fact  in  question  represents.  And  so  I  find 
the  Age  walking  about  in  happy  and  hopeful  natures,  in  strong  eyes  and 
pleasant  thoughts,  and  think  I  read  it  nearer  and  truer  so  than  in  the  statute- 
book,  or  in  the  investments  of  capital,  which  rather  celebrated  with  mournful 
music  the  obsequies  of  the  last  age.  In  the  brain  of  a  fanatic;  in  the  wild  hope 
of  a  mountain  boy,  called  by  city  boys  very  ignorant,  because  they  do  not  know 
what  his  hope  has  certainly  apprised  him  shall  be;  in  the  love-glance  of  a  girl; 
in  the  hair-splitting  conscientiousness  of  some  eccentric  person  who  has  found 
some  new  scruple  to  embarrass  himself  and  his  neighbors  withal  —  is  to  be 
found  that  which  shall  constitute  the  times  to  come,  more  than  in  the  now 
organized  and  accredited  oracles.  For  whatever  is  affirmative  and  now  advanc¬ 
ing  contains  it.  I  think  that  only  is  real  which  men  love  and  rejoice  in;  not 
what  they  tolerate,  but  what  they  choose;  what  they  embrace  and  avow,  and 
not  the  things  which  chill,  benumb,  and  terrify  them. 

And  so  why  not  draw  for  these  times  a  portrait  gallery?  Let  us  paint  the 
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painters.  Whilst  the  daguerreotypist,  with  camera-obscura  and  silver  plate, 
begins  now  to  traverse  the  land,  let  us  set  up  our  camera  also,  and  let  the  sun 
paint  the  people.  Let  us  paint  the  agitator,  and  the  man  of  the  old  school,  and 
the  member  of  Congress,  and  the  college  professor,  the  formidable  editor,  the 
priest,  and  reformer,  the  contemplative  girl,  and  the  fair  aspirant  for  fashion 
and  opportunities,  the  woman  of  the  world  who  has  tried  and  knows  —  let  us 
examine  how  well  she  knows.  Could  we  indicate  the  indicators,  indicate  those 
who  most  accurately  represent  every  good  and  evil  tendency  of  the  general 
mind,  in  the  just  order  which  they  take  on  this  canvas  of  time,  so  that  all 
witnesses  should  recognize  a  spiritual  law,  as  each  well-known  form  flitted  for 
a  moment  across  the  wall,  we  should  have  a  series  of  sketches  which  would  re¬ 
port  to  the  next  ages  the  color  and  quality  of  ours. 

Certainly  I  think  if  this  were  done  there  would  be  much  to  admire  as  well 
as  to  condemn;  souls  of  as  lofty  a  port  as  any  in  Greek  or  Roman  fame  might 
appear;  men  of  great  heart,  of  strong  hand,  and  of  persuasive  speech;  subtle 
thinkers,  and  men  of  wide  sympathy,  and  an  apprehension  which  looks  over 
all  history  and  everywhere  recognizes  its  own.  To  be  sure,  there  will  be  frag¬ 
ments  and  hints  of  men,  more  than  enough;  bloated  promises,  which  end  in 
nothing  or  little.  And  then,  truly  great  men,  but  with  some  defect  in  their 
composition  which  neutralizes  their  whole  force.  Here  is  a  Damascus  blade, 
such  as  you  may  search  through  nature  in  vain  to  parallel,  laid  up  on  the  shelf 
in  some  village  to  rust  and  ruin.  And  hew  many  seem  not  quite  available  for 
that  idea  which  they  represent!  Now  and  then  comes  a  bolder  spirit,  I  should 
rather  say,  a  more  surrendered  soul,  more  informed  and  led  by  God,  which  is 
much  in  advance  of  the  rest,  quite  beyond  their  sympathy,  but  predicts  what 
shall  soon  be  the  general  fullness;  as  when  we  stand  by  the  sea-shore,  whilst  the 
tide  is  coming  in,  a  wave  comes  up  the  beach  far  higher  than  any  foregoing 
one,  and  recedes;  and  for  a  long  while  none  comes  up  to  that  mark;  but  after 
some  time  the  whole  sea  is  there  and  beyond  it. 


FRIENDSHIP 

FRIENDSHIP  may  be  said  to  require  natures  so  rare  and  costly,  each 
so  well  tempered  and  so  happily  adapted,  and  withal  so  circumstanced 
(for  even  in  that  particular,  a  poet  says,  love  demands  that  the  parties 
be  altogether  paired) ,  that  its  satisfaction  can  very  seldom  be  assured.  It  can¬ 
not  subsist  in  its  perfection,  say  some  of  those  who  are  learned  in  this  warm 
lore  of  the  heart,  betwixt  more  than  two.  I  am  not  quite  so  strict  in  my  terms, 
perhaps  because  I  have  never  known  so  high  a  fellowship  as  others.  I  please 
my  imagination  more  with  a  circle  of  godlike  men  and  women  variously  re¬ 
lated  to  each  other,  and  between  whom  subsists  a  loftly  intelligence.  But  I  find 
this  law  of  one  to  one  peremptory  for  conversation,  which  is  the  practice  and 
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consummation  of  friendship.  Do  not  mix  waters  too  much.  The  best  mix  as 
ill  as  good  and  bad.  You  shall  have  very  useful  and  cheering  discourse  at 
several  times  with  two  several  men,  but  let  all  three  of  you  come  together  and 
you  shall  not  have  one  new  and  hearty  word.  Two  may  talk  and  one  may  hear, 
but  three  cannot  take  part  in  a  conversation  of  the  most  sincere  and  searching 
sort.  In  good  company  there  is  never  such  discourse  between  two,  across  the 
table,  as  takes  place  when  you  leave  them  alone.  In  good  company  the  individ¬ 
uals  merge  their  egotism  into  a  social  soul  exactly  coextensive  with  the  several 
consciousnesses  there  present.  .  .  . 

Unrelated  men  give  little  joy  to  each  other,  will  never  suspect  the  latent 
powers  of  each.  We  talk  sometimes  of  a  great  talent  for  conversation,  as  if  it 
were  a  permanent  property  in  some  individuals.  Conversation  is  an  evanescent 
relation  —  no  more.  A  man  is  reputed  to  have  thought  and  eloquence;  he 
cannot,  for  all  that,  say  a  word  to  his  cousin  or  his  uncle.  They  accuse  his 
silence  with  as  much  reason  as  they  would  blame  the  insignificance  of  a  dial  in 
the  shade.  In  the  sun  it  will  mark  the  hour.  Among  those  who  enjoy  his 
thought  he  will  regain  his  tongue. 

Friendship  requires  that  rare  mean  betwixt  likeness  and  unlikeness  that 
piques  each  with  the  presence  of  power  and  of  consent  in  the  other  party. 
Let  me  be  alone  to  the  end  of  the  world,  rather  than  that  my  friend  should 
overstep,  by  a  word  or  a  look,  his  real  sympathy.  I  am  equally  balked  by  antag¬ 
onism  and  by  compliance.  Let  him  not  cease  an  instant  to  be  himself.  The 
only  joy  I  have  in  his  being  mine,  is  that  the  not  mine  is  mine.  I  hate,  where 
I  looked  for  a  manly  furtherance  or  at  least  a  manly  resistance,  to  find  a  mush 
of  concession.  Better  be  a  nettle  in  the  side  of  your  friend  than  his  echo.  The 
condition  which  high  friendship  demands  is  ability  to  do  without  it.  That  high 
office  requires  great  and  sublime  parts.  There  must  be  very  two  before  there 
can  be  very  one.  Let  it  be  an  alliance  of  two  large,  formidable  natures,  mutually 
beheld,  mutually  feared,  before  yet  they  recognize  the  deep  identity  which 
beneath  these  disparities  unites  them. 

He  only  is  fit  for  this  society  who  is  magnanimous;  who  is  sure  that  greatness 
and  goodness  are  always  economy;  who  is  not  swift  to  intermeddle  with  his 
fortunes.  Let  him  not  intermeddle  with  this.  Leave  to  the  diamond  its  ages 
to  grow,  nor  expect  to  accelerate  the  births  of  the  eternal.  Friendship  demands 
a  religious  treatment.  We  talk  of  choosing  our  friends,  but  friends  are  self- 
elected.  Reverence  is  a  great  part  of  it.  Treat  your  friend  as  a  spectacle.  Of 
course  he  has  merits  that  are  not  yours,  and  that  you  cannot  honor  if  you  must 
needs  hold  him  close  to  your  person.  Stand  aside;  give  those  merits  room;  let 
them  mount  and  expand.  Are  you  the  friend  of  your  friend’s  buttons,  or  of 
his  thought?  To  a  great  heart  he  will  still  be  a  stranger  in  a  thousand  particu¬ 
lars,  that  he  may  come  near  in  the  holiest  ground.  Leave  it  to  girls  and  boys 
to  regard  a  friend  as  property,  and  to  such  a  short  and  all-confounding  pleas¬ 
ure  instead  of  the  noblest  benefit. 

Let  us  buy  our  entrance  to  this  guild  by  a  long  probation.  Why  should  we 
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desecrate  noble  and  beautiful  souls  by  intruding  on  them?  Why  insist  on  rash 
personal  relations  with  your  friend?  Why  go  to  his  house,  or  know  his  mother 
and  brother  and  sisters?  Why  be  visited  by  him  at  your  own?  Are  these  things 
material  to  our  covenant?  Leave  this  touching  and  clawing.  Let  him  be  to  me 
a  spirit.  A  message,  a  thought,  a  sincerity,  a  glance  from  him,  I  want;  but 
not  news,  nor  pottage.  I  can  get  politics  and  chat  and  neighborly  conveniences 
from  cheaper  companions.  Should  not  the  society  of  my  friend  be  to  me  poetic, 
pure,  universal,  and  great  as  nature  itself?  Ought  I  to  feel  that  our  tie  is 
profane  in  comparison  with  yonder  bar  of  cloud  that  sleeps  on  the  horizon, 
or  that  clump  of  waving  grass  that  divides  the  brook?  Let  us  not  vilify,  but 
raise  it  to  that  standard.  That  great  defying  eye,  that  scornful  beauty  of  his 
mien  and  action,  do  not  pique  yourself  on  reducing,  but  rather  fortify  and 
enhance.  Worship  his  superiorities;  wish  him  not  less  by  a  thought,  but  hoard 
and  tell  them  all.  Let  him  be  to  thee  forever  a  sort  of  beautiful  enemy,  un¬ 
tamable,  devoutly  revered,  and  not  a  trivial  conveniency  to  be  soon  outgrown 
and  cast  aside.  The  hues  of  the  opal,  the  light  of  the  diamond,  are  not  to  be 
seen  if  the  eye  is  too  near.  To  my  friend  I  write  a  letter  and  from  him  I  receive 
a  letter.  That  seems  to  you  a  little.  It  suffices  me.  It  is  a  spiritual  gift,  worthy 
of  him  to  give  and  of  me  to  receive.  It  profanes  nobody.  In  these  warm  lines 
the  heart  will  trust  itself,  as  it  will  not  to  the  tongue,  and  pour  out  the 
prophecy  of  a  godlier  existence  than  all  the  annals  of  heroism  have  yet 
made  good.  .  .  . 

The  higher  the  style  we  demand  of  friendship,  of  course  the  less  easy  to  es¬ 
tablish  it  with  flesh  and  blood.  We  walk  alone  in  the  world.  Friends  such  as 
we  desire  are  dreams  and  fables.  But  a  sublime  hope  cheers  ever  the  faithful 
heart,  that  elsewhere,  in  other  regions  of  the  universal  power,  souls  are  now 
acting,  enduring,  and  daring,  which  can  love  us  and  which  we  can  love.  We 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  period  of  nonage,  of  follies,  of  blunders 
and  of  shame,  is  passed  in  solitude,  and  when  we  are  finished  men  we  shall 
grasp  heroic  hands  in  heroic  hands.  Only  be  admonished  by  what  you  already 
see,  not  to  strike  leagues  of  friendship  with  cheap  persons,  where  no  friendship 
can  be.  Our  impatience  betrays  us  into  rash  and  foolish  alliances  which  no 
god  attends.  By  persisting  in  your  path,  though  you  forfeit  the  little  you  gain 
the  great. 

NATURE 

THERE  are  days  which  occur  in  this  climate,  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year,  wherein  the  world  reaches  its  perfection;  when  the  air,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  earth,  make  a  harmony,  as  if  nature  would  in¬ 
dulge  her  offspring;  when,  in  these  bleak  upper  sides  of  the  planet,  nothing  is 
to  desire  that  we  have  heard  of  the  happiest  latitudes,  and  we  bask  in  the  shin- 
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ing  hours  of  Florida  and  Cuba;  when  everything  that  has  life  gives  sign  of 
satisfaction,  and  the  cattle  that  lie  on  the  ground  seem  to  have  great  and  tran¬ 
quil  thoughts.  These  halcyons  may  be  looked  for  with  a  little  more  assurance  in 
that  pure  October  weather  which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  Indian 
Summer.  The  day,  immeasurably  long,  sleeps  over  the  broad  hills  and  warm 
wide  fields.  To  have  lived  through  all  its  sunny  hours  seems  longevity  enough. 
The  solitary  places  do  not  seem  quite  lonely.  At  the  gates  of  the  forest,  the  sur¬ 
prised  man  of  the  world  is  forced  to  leave  his  city  estimates  of  great  and  small, 
wise  and  foolish.  The  knapsack  of  custom  falls  off  his  back  with  the  first 
step  he  takes  into  these  precincts.  Here  is  sanctity  which  shames  our  religions, 
and  reality  which  discredits  our  heroes.  Here  we  find  nature  to  be  the  circum¬ 
stance  which  dwarfs  every  other  circumstance,  and  judges  like  a  god  all  men 
that  come  to  her.  We  have  crept  out  of  our  close  and  crowded  houses  into  the 
night  and  morning,  and  we  see  what  majestic  beauties  daily  wrap  us  in  their 
bosom.  How  willingly  we  would  escape  the  barriers  which  render  them  com¬ 
paratively  impotent,  escape  the  sophistication  and  second  thought,  and  suffer 
nature  to  entrance  us.  The  tempered  light  of  the  woods  is  like  a  perpetual 
morning,  and  is  stimulating  and  heroic.  The  anciently  reported  spells  of  these 
places  creep  on  us.  The  stems  of  pines,  hemlocks,  and  oaks  almost  gleam  like 
iron  on  the  excited  eye.  The  incommunicable  trees  begin  to  persuade  us  to  live 
with  them,  and  quit  our  life  of  solemn  trifles.  Here  no  history,  or  church,  or 
state,  is  interpolated  on  the  divine  sky  and  the  immortal  year.  How  easily  we 
might  walk  onward  into  the  opening  landscape,  absorbed  by  new  pictures  and 
by  thoughts  fast  succeeding  each  other,  until  by  degrees  the  recollection 
of  home  was  crowded  out  of  the  mind,  all  memory  obliterated  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  present,  and  we  were  led  in  triumph  by  nature. 

These  enchantments  are  medicinal;  they  sober  and  heal  us.  These  are  plain 
pleasures,  kindly  and  native  to  us.  We  come  to  our  own,  and  make  friends 
with  matter  which  the  ambitious  chatter  of  the  schools  would  persuade  us  to 
despise.  We  never  can  part  with  it;  the  mind  loves  its  old  home:  as  water  to 
our  thirst,  so  is  the  rock,  the  ground,  to  our  eyes  and  hands  and  feet.  It  is 
firm  water;  it  is  cold  flame:  what  health,  what  affinity!  Ever  an  old  friend,  ever 
like  a  dear  friend  and  brother  when  we  chat  affectedly  with  strangers,  comes 
in  this  honest  face,  and  takes  a  grave  liberty  with  us,  and  shames  us  out  of  our 
nonsense.  Cities  give  not  the  human  senses  room  enough.  We  go  out  daily 
and  nightly  to.  feed  the  eyes  on  the  horizon,  and  require  so  much  scope,  just  as 
we  need  water  for  our  bath.  There  are  all  degrees  of  natural  influence,  from 
these  quarantine  powers  of  nature,  up  to  her  dearest  and  gravest  ministrations 
to  the  imagination  and  the  soul.  There  is  the  bucket  of  cold  water  from  the 
spring,  the  wood  fire  to  which  the  chilled  traveler  rushes  for  safety  —  and  there 
is  the  sublime  moral  of  autumn  and  of  noon.  We  nestle  in  nature,  and  draw 
our  living  as  parasites  from  her  roots  and  grains;  and  we  receive  glances  from 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  call  us  to  solitude,  and  foretell  the  remotest 
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future.  The  blue  zenith  is  the  point  in  which  romance  and  reality  meet.  I 
think  if  we  should  be  rapt  away  into  all  that  we  dream  of  heaven,  and  should 
converse  with  Gabriel  and  Uriel,  the  upper  sky  would  be  all  that  would  re¬ 
main  of  our  furniture. 

It  seems  as  if  the  day  was  not  wholly  profane,  in  which  we  have  given  heed 
to  some  natural  object.  The  fall  of  snowflakes  in  a  still  air,  preserving  to  each 
crystal  its  perfect  form;  the  blowing  of  sleet  over  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  and 
over  plains;  the  waving  rye  held;  the  mimic  waving  of  acres  of  houstonia, 
whose  innummerable  florets  whiten  and  ripple  before  the  eye;  the  reflections 
of  trees  and  flowers  in  glassy  lakes;  the  musical  steaming  odorous  south  wind, 
which  converts  all  trees  to  wind-harps;  the  crackling  and  spurting  of  hemlock 
in  the  flames,  or  of  pine  logs,  which  yield  glory  to  the  walls  and  faces  in  the 
sitting-room  —  these  are  the  music  and  pictures  of  the  most  ancient  religion. 
My  house  stands  in  low  land,  with  limited  outlook,  and  on  the  skirt  of  the 
village.  But  I  go  with  my  friend  to  the  shore  of  our  little  river,  and  with  one 
stroke  of  the  paddle  I  leave  the  village  politics  and  personalities  —  yes,  and  the 
world  of  villages  and  personalities  —  behind,  and  pass  into  a  delicate  realm 
of  sunset  and  moonlight,  too  bright  almost  for  spotted  man  to  enter  without 
novitiate  and  probation.  We  penetrate  bodily  this  incredible  beauty;  we  dip 
our  hands  in  this  painted  element;  our  eyes  are  bathed  in  these  lights  and 
forms.  A  holiday,  a  villeggiatura,  a  royal  revel,  the  proudest,  most  heart- 
rejoicing  festival  that  valor  and  beauty,  power  and  taste,  ever  decked  and  en¬ 
joyed,  establishes  itself  on  the  instant.  These  sunset  clouds,  these  delicately 
emerging  stars,  with  their  private  and  ineffable  glances,  signify  it  and  proffer 
it.  I  am  taught  the  poorness  of  our  invention,  the  ugliness  of  towns  and  palaces. 
Art  and  luxury  have  early  learned  that  they  must  work  as  enchantment  and  se¬ 
quel  to  this  original  beauty.  I  am  over-instructed  for  my  return.  Henceforth  I 
shall  be  hard  to  please.  I  cannot  go  back  to  toys.  I  am  grown  expensive  and  so¬ 
phisticated.  I  can  no  longer  live  without  elegance;  but  a  countryman  shall  be 
my  master  of  revels.  He  who  knows  the  most,  he  who  knows  what  sweets  and 
virtues  are  in  the  ground,  the  waters,  the  plants,  the  heavens,  and  how  to 
come  at  these  enchantments,  is  the  rich  and  royal  man.  Only  as  far  as  the 
masters  of  the  world  have  called  in  nature  to  their  aid,  can  they  reach  the 
height  of  magnificence. 

COMPENSATION 

A  MAN  cannot  speak  but  he  judges  himself.  With  his  will  or  against 
his  will,  he  draws  his  portrait  to  the  eye  of  his  companions  by  every 
word.  Every  opinion  reacts  on  him  who  utters  it.  It  is  a  thread-ball 
thrown  at  a  mark,  but  the  other  end  remains  in  the  thrower’s  bag.  Or  rather, 
it  is  a  harpoon  thrown  at  the  whale,  unwinding,  as  it  flies,  a  coil  of  cord  in 
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the  boat;  and  if  the  harpoon  is  not  good,  or  not  well  thrown,  it  will  go  nigh  to 
cut  the  steersman  in  twain  or  to  sink  the  boat. 

You  cannot  do  wrong  without  suffering  wrong.  "  No  man  had  ever  a  point 
of  pride  that  was  not  injurious  to  him,”  said  Burke.  The  exclusive  in  fashion¬ 
able  life  does  not  see  that  he  excludes  himself  from  enjoyment,  in  the  attempt 
to  appropriate  it.  The  exclusionist  in  religion  does  not  see  that  he  shuts  the  door 
of  heaven  on  himself,  in  striving  to  shut  out  others.  Treat  men  as  pawns  and 
ninepins,  and  you  shall  suffer  as  well  as  they.  If  you  leave  out  their  heart,  you 
shall  lose  your  own.  The  senses  would  make  things  of  all  persons:  of  women, 
of  children,  of  the  poor.  The  vulgar  proverb,  "  I  will  get  it  from  his  purse  or 
get  it  from  his  skin,”  is  sound  philosophy. 

All  infractions  of  love  and  equity  in  our  social  relations  are  speedily  pun¬ 
ished.  They  are  punished  by  fear.  Whilst  I  stand  in  simple  relations  to  my 
fellow-man,  I  have  no  displeasure  in  meeting  him.  We  meet  as  water  meets 
water,  or  as  two  currents  of  air  mix  —  with  perfect  diffusion  and  interpene¬ 
tration  of  nature.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  any  departure  from  simplicity,  and 
attempt  at  halfness,  or  good  for  me  that  is  not  good  for  him,  my  neighbor 
feels  the  wrong;  he  shrinks  from  me  as  far  as  I  have  shrunk  from  him;  his 
eyes  no  longer  seek  mine;  there  is  war  between  us;  there  is  hate  in  him  and  fear 
in  me. 

All  the  old  abuses  in  society,  universal  and  particular,  all  unjust  accumula¬ 
tions  of  property  and  power,  are  avenged  in  the  same  manner.  Fear  is  an  in¬ 
structor  of  great  sagacity,  and  the  herald  of  all  revolutions.  One  thing  he 
teaches  —  that  there  is  rottenness  where  he  appears.  He  is  a  carrion  crow;  and 
though  you  see  not  well  what  he  hovers  for,  there  is  death  somewhere.  Our 
property  is  timid,  our  laws  are  timid,  our  cultivated  classes  are  timid.  Fear  for 
ages  has  boded  and  mowed  and  gibbered  over  government  and  property.  That 
obscene  bird  is  not  there  for  nothing.  He  indicates  great  wrongs  which  must 
be  revised. 

Of  the  like  nature  is  that  expectation  of  change  which  instantly  follows 
the  suspension  of  our  voluntary  activity.  The  terror  of  cloudless  noon,  the 
emerald  of  Polycrates,  the  awe  of  prosperity,  the  instinct  which  leads  every 
generous  soul  to  impose  on  itself  tasks  of  a  noble  asceticism  and  vicarious 
virtue,  are  the  tremblings  of  the  balance  of  justice  through  the  heart  and  mind 
of  man. 

Experienced  men  of  the  world  know  very  well  that  it  is  best  to  pay  scot  and 
lot  as  they  go  along,  and  that  a  man  often  pays  dear  for  a  small  frugality. 
The  borrower  runs  in  his  own  debt.  Has  a  man  gained  anything  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  hundred  favors  and  rendered  none?  Has  he  gained  by  borrowing, 
through  indolence  or  cunning,  his  neighbor’s  wares,  or  horses,  or  money?  There 
arises  on  the  deed  the  instant  acknowledgment  of  benefit  on  the  one  part 
and  of  debt  on  the  other;  that  is,  of  superiority  and  inferiority.  The  transac¬ 
tion  remains  in  the  memory  of  himself  and  his  neighbor,  and  every  new 
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transaction  alters  according  to  its  nature  their  relation  to  each  other.  He  may 
soon  come  to  see  that  he  had  better  have  broken  his  own  bones  than  to  have 
ridden  in  his  neighbor’s  coach,  and  that  "  the  highest  price  he  can  pay  for  a 
thing  is  to  ask  for  it.” 

A  wise  man  will  extend  this  lesson  to  all  parts  of  life,  and  know  that  it  is 
the  part  of  prudence  to  face  every  claimant  and  pay  every  just  demand  on 
your  time,  your  talents,  or  your  heart.  Always  pay;  for  first  or  last  you  must 
pay  your  entire  debt.  Persons  and  events  may  stand  for  a  time  between  you  and 
justice,  but  it  is  only  a  postponement.  You  must  pay  at  last  your  own  debt. 
If  you  are  wise,  you  will  dread  a  prosperity  which  only  loads  you  with  more. 
Benefit  is  the  end  of  nature.  But  for  every  benefit  which  you  receive,  a  tax 
is  levied.  He  is  great  who  confers  the  most  benefits.  He  is  base  —  and  that  is 
the  one  base  thing  in  the  universe  —  to  receive  favors  and  render  none.  In  the 
order  of  nature  we  cannot  render  benefits  to  those  from  whom  we  receive 
them,  or  only  seldom.  But  the  benefit  we  receive  must  be  rendered  again,  line 
for  line,  deed  for  deed,  cent  for  cent,  to  somebody.  Beware  of  too  much  good 
staying  in  your  hand.  It  will  fast  corrupt  and  worm  worms.  Pay  it  away  quickly 
in  some  sort. 


LOVE 


HERE  let  us  examine  a  little  nearer  the  nature  of  that  influence  which 
is  thus  potent  over  the  human  youth.  Beauty,  whose  revelation  to 
man  we  now  celebrate,  welcome  as  the  sun  wherever  it  pleases  to 
shine,  which  pleases  everybody  with  it  and  with  themselves,  seems  sufficient 
to  itself.  The  lover  cannot  paint  his  maiden  to  his  fancy  poor  and  solitary.  Like 
a  tree  in  flower,  so  much  soft,  budding,  informing  loveliness  is  society  for  itself; 
and  she  teaches  his  eye  why  Beauty  was  pictured  with  Loves  and  Graces  at¬ 
tending  her  steps.  Her  existence  makes  the  world  rich.  Though  she  extrudes 
all  other  persons  from  his  attention  as  cheap  and  unworthy,  she  indemnifies 
him  by  carrying  out  her  own  being  into  somewhat  impersonal,  large,  mundane, 
so  that  the  maiden  stands  to  him  for  a  representative  of  all  select  things  and 
virtues.  For  that  reason  the  lover  never  sees  personal  resemblances  in  his  mis¬ 
tress  to  her  kindred  or  to  others.  His  friends  find  in  her  a  likeness  to  her 
mother,  or  her  sisters,  or  to  persons  not  of  her  blood.  The  lover  sees  no  resem¬ 
blance  except  to  summer  evenings  and  diamond  mornings,  to  rainbows  and  the 
song  of  birds. 

The  ancients  called  beauty  the  flowering  of  virtue.  Who  can  analyze  the 
nameless  charm  which  glances  from  one  and  another  face  and  form?  We  are 
touched  with  emotions  of  tenderness  and  complacency,  but  we  cannot  find 
whereat  this  dainty  emotion,  this  wandering  gleam,  points.  It  is  destroyed  for 
the  imagination  by  any  attempt  to  refer  it  to  organization.  Nor  does  it  point 
to  any  relations  of  friendship  or  love  known  and  described  in  society;  but  as 
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it  seems  to  me,  to  a  quite  other  and  unattainable  sphere,  to  relations  of  tran¬ 
scendent  delicacy  and  sweetness,  to  what  roses  and  violets  hint  and  foreshadow. 
We  cannot  approach  beauty.  Its  nature  is  like  opaline  dove’s-neck  lusters, 
hovering  and  evanescent.  Herein  it  resembles  the  most  excellent  things,  which 
all  have  this  rainbow  character,  defying  all  attempts  at  appropriation  and  use. 
What  else  did  Jean  Paul  Richter  signify  when  he  said  to  music,  "Away! 
away!  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things  which  in  all  my  endless  life  I  have  not 
found  and  shall  not  find.”  The  same  fluency  may  be  observed  in  every  work 
of  the  plastic  arts.  The  statue  is  then  beautiful  when  it  begins  to  be  incompre¬ 
hensible,  when  it  is  passing  out  of  criticism  and  can  no  longer  be  defined  by 
compass  and  measuring  wand,  but  demands  an  active  imagination  to  go  with 
it  and  to  say  what  it  is  in  the  act  of  doing.  The  god  or  hero  of  the  sculptor 
is  always  represented  in  a  transition  from  that  which  is  representable  to  the 
senses,  to  that  which  is  not.  Then  first  it  ceases  to  be  a  stone.  The  same  remark 
holds  of  painting.  And  of  poetry  the  success  is  not  attained  when  it  lulls  and 
satisfies,  but  when  it  astonishes  and  fires  us  with  new  endeavors  after  the  un¬ 
attainable.  Concerning  it  Landor  inquires  "  whether  it  is  not  to  be  referred  to 
some  purer  state  of  sensation  and  existence.” 

In  like  manner  personal  beauty  is  then  first  charming  and  itself  when  it  dis¬ 
satisfies  us  with  any  end;  when  it  becomes  a  story  without  an  end;  when  it  sug¬ 
gests  gleams  and  visions  and  not  earthly  satisfactions;  when  it  makes  the  be¬ 
holder  feel  his  unworthiness;  when  he  cannot  feel  his  right  to  it,  though  he 
were  Caesar;  he  cannot  feel  more  right  to  it  than  to  the  firmament  and  the 
splendors  of  a  sunset. 

Hence  arose  the  saying,  "  If  I  love  you,  what  is  that  to  you?  ”  We  say  so  be¬ 
cause  we  feel  that  what  we  love  is  not  in  your  will,  but  above  it.  It  is  not  you, 
but  your  radiance.  It  is  that  which  you  know  not  in  yourself  and  can  never 
know. 

This  agrees  well  with  that  high  philosophy  of  Beauty  which  the  ancient 
writers  delighted  in;  for  they  said  that  the  soul  of  man,  embodied  here  on 
earth,  went  roaming  up  and  down  in  quest  of  that  other  world  of  its  own  out 
of  which  it  came  into  this,  but  was  soon  stupefied  by  the  light  of  the  natural 
sun,  and  unable  to  see  any  other  objects  than  those  of  this  world,  which  are  but 
shadows  of  real  things.  Therefore  the  Deity  sends  the  glory  of  youth  before 
the  soul,  that  it  may  avail  itself  of  beautiful  bodies  as  aids  to  its  recollection 
of  the  celestial  good  and  fair;  and  the  man  beholding  such  a  person  in  the 
female  sex  runs  to  her  and  finds  the  highest  joy  in  contemplating  the  form, 
movement,  and  intelligence  of  this  person,  because  it  suggests  to  him  the 
presence  of  that  which  indeed  is  within  the  beauty,  and  the  cause  of  the  beauty. 

If  however,  from  too  much  conversing  with  material  objects,  the  soul  was 
gross,  and  misplaced  its  satisfaction  in  the  body,  it  reaped  nothing  but  sorrow; 
body  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  beauty  holds  out;  but  if,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  hint  of  these  visions  and  suggestions  which  beauty  makes  to  his 
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mind,  the  soul  passes  through  the  body  and  falls  to  admire  strokes  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  lovers  contemplate  one  another  in  their  discourses  and  their 
actions,  then  they  pass  to  the  true  palace  of  beauty,  more  and  more  inflame 
their  love  of  it,  and  by  this  love  extinguishing  the  base  affection,  as  the  sun 
puts  out  fire  by  shining  on  the  hearth,  they  become  pure  and  hallowed.  By  con¬ 
versation  with  that  which  is  in  itself  excellent,  magnanimous,  lowly,  and  just, 
the  lover  comes  to  a  warmer  love  of  these  nobilities  and  a  quicker  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  them.  Then  he  passes  from  loving  them  in  one  to  loving  them  in  all, 
and  so  is  the  one  beautiful  soul  only  the  door  through  which  he  enters  to  the 
society  of  all  true  and  pure  souls.  In  the  particular  society  of  his  mate 
he  attains  a  clearer  sight  of  any  spot,  any  taint  which  her  beauty  has  con¬ 
tracted  from  this  world,  and  is  able  to  point  it  out;  and  this  with  mutual 
joy  that  they  are  now  able  without  offense  to  indicate  blemishes  and  hindrances 
in  each  other,  and  give  to  each  all  help  and  comfort  in  curing  the  same.  And 
beholding  in  many  souls  the  traits  of  the  divine  beauty,  and  separating  in  each 
soul  that  which  is  divine  from  the  taint  which  it  has  contracted  in  the  world, 
the  lover  ascends  to  the  highest  beauty,  to  the  love  and  knowledge  of  the 
Divinity,  by  steps  on  this  ladder  of  created  souls. 


CIRCLES 

THE  eye  is  the  first  circle;  the  horizon  which  it  forms  is  the  second;  and 
throughout  nature  this  primary  figure  is  repeated  without  end.  It  is 
the  highest  emblem  in  the  cipher  of  the  world.  St.  Augustine  described 
the  nature  of  God  as  a  circle  whose  center  was  everywhere  and  its  circumfer¬ 
ence  nowhere.  We  are  all  our  lifetime  reading  the  copious  sense  of  this  first 
of  forms.  One  moral  we  have  already  deduced  in  considering  the  circular  or 
compensatory  character  of  every  human  action.  Another  analogy  we 
shall  now  trace,  that  every  action  admits  of  being  outdone.  Our  life  is  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  truth  that  around  every  circle  another  can  be  drawn; 
that  there  is  no  end  in  nature,  but  every  end  is  a  beginning;  that  there 
is  always  another  dawn  risen  on  mid-noon,  and  under  every  deep  a  lower  deep 
opens. 

There  are  no  fixtures  in  nature.  The  universe  is  fluid  and  volatile.  Perma¬ 
nence  is  but  a  word  of  degrees.  Our  globe,  seen  by  God,  is  a  transparent  law, 
not  a  mass  of  facts.  The  law  dissolves  the  fact  and  holds  it  fluid.  Our  culture  is 
the  predominance  of  an  idea  which  draws  after  it  this  train  of  cities  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Let  us  rise  into  another  idea;  they  will  disappear.  The  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture  is  all  melted  away  as  if  it  had  been  statues  of  ice;  here  and  there  a  solitary 
figure  or  fragment  remaining,  as  we  see  flecks  and  scraps  of  snow  left  in  cold 
dells  and  mountain  clefts  in  June  and  July.  For  the  genius  that  created  it  ere- 
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ates  now  somewhat  else.  The  Greek  letters  last  a  little  longer,  but  are  already- 
passing  under  the  same  sentence  and  tumbling  into  the  inevitable  pit  which  the 
creation  of  new  thought  opens  for.  all  that  is  old.  The  new  continents  are  built 
out  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  planet;  the  new  races  fed  out  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  foregoing.  New  arts  destroy  the  old.  See  the  investment  of  capital  in 
aqueducts,  made  useless  by  hydraulics;  fortifications  by  gunpowder;  roads  and 
canals  by  railways;  sails  by  steam;  steam  by  electricity. 

You  admire  this  tower  of  granite,  weathering  the  hurts  of  so  many  ages. 
Yet  a  little  waving  hand  built  this  huge  wall,  and  that  which  builds  is  better 
than  that  which  is  built.  The  hand  that  built  can  topple  it  down  much  faster. 
Better  than  the  hand  and  nimbler  was  the  invisible  thought  which  wrought 
through  it;  and  thus  ever  behind  the  coarse  effect  is  a  fine  cause,  which,  being 
narrowly  seen,  is  itself  the  effect  of  a  finer  cause.  Everything  looks  permanent 
until  its  secret  is  known.  A  rich  estate  appears  to  women  and  children  a  firm 
and  lasting  fact;  to  a  merchant,  one  easily  created  out  of  any  materials,  and 
easily  lost.  An  orchard,  good  tillage,  good  grounds,  seem  a  fixture  like  a  gold 
mine,  or  a  river,  to  a  citizen;  but  to  a  large  farmer,  not  much  more  fixed  than 
the  state  of  the  crop.  Nature  looks  provokingly  stable  and  secular,  but  it  has 
a  cause  like  all  the  rest;  and  when  once  I  comprehend  that,  will  these  fields 
stretch  so  immovably  wide,  these  leaves  hang  so  individually  considerable? 
Permanence  is  a  word  of  degrees.  Everything  is  medial.  Moons  are  no  more 
bounds  to  spiritual  power  than  bat-balls. 

The  key  to  every  man  is  his  thought.  Sturdy  and  defying  though  he  look, 
he  has  a  helm  which  he  obeys,  which  is  the  idea  after  which  all  his  facts  are 
classified.  He  can  only  be  reformed  by  showing  him  a  new  idea  which  com¬ 
mands  his  own.  The  life  of  man  is  a  self-evolving  circle,  which  from  a  ring 
imperceptibly  small,  rushes  on  all  sides  outwards  to  new  and  larger  circles, 
and  that  without  end.  The  extent  to  which  this  generation  of  circles,  wheel 
without  wheel,  will  go,  depends  on  the  force  or  truth  of  the  individual  soul. 
For  it  is  the  inert  effort  of  each  thought,  having  formed  itself  into  a  circular 
wave  of  circumstance  —  as  for  instance  an  empire,  rules  of  an  art,  a  local 
usage,  a  religious  rite  —  to  heap  itself  on  that  ridge  and  to  solidify  and  hem 
in  the  life.  But  if  the  soul  is  quick  and  strong  it  bursts  over  that  boundary  on 
all  sides  and  expands  another  orbit  on  the  great  deep,  which  also  runs  up  into 
a  high  wave,  with  attempt  again  to  stop  and  to  bind.  But  the  heart  refuses -to 
be  imprisoned;  in  its  first  and  narrowest  pulses  it  already  tends  outward  with 
a  vast  force  and  to  immense  and  innumerable  expansions. 

Every  ultimate  fact  is  only  the  first  of  a  new  series  —  every  general  law  only 
a  particular  fact  of  some  more  general  law  presently  to  disclose  itself.  There 
is  no  outside,  no  inclosing  wall,  no  circumference  to  us.  The  man  finishes 
his  story  —  how  good!  how  final!  how  it  puts  a  new  face  on  all  things!  He  fills 
the  sky.  Lo!  on  the  other  side  rises  also  a  man  and  draws  a  circle  around  the 
circle  we  had  just  pronounced  the  outline  of  the  sphere.  Then  already  is  our 
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first  speaker  not  man,  but  only  a  first  speaker.  His  only  redress  is  forthwith 
to  draw  a  circle  outside  of  his  antagonist.  And  so  men  do  by  themselves.  The 
result  of  today,  which  haunts  the  mind  and  cannot  be  escaped,  will  presently  be 
abridged  into  a  word,  and  the  principle  that  seemed  to  explain  nature  will  it¬ 
self  be  included  as  one  example  of  a  bolder  generalization.  In  the  thought  of 
tomorrow  there  is  a  power  to  upheave  all  thy  creed,  all  the  creeds,  all  the  lit¬ 
eratures  of  the  nations,  and  marshal  thee  to  a  heaven  which  no  epic  dream 
has  yet  depicted.  Every  man  is  not  so  much  a  workman  in  the  world  as  he  is  a 
suggestion  of  that  he  should  be.  Men  walk  as  prophecies  of  the  next  age. 

Step  by  step,  we  scale  this  mysterious  ladder;  the  steps  are  actions,  the  new 
prospect  is  power.  Every  several  result  is  threatened  and  judged  by  that  which 
follows.  Every  one  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  new;  it  is  only  limited 
by  the  new.  The  new  statement  is  always  hated  by  the  old,  and  to  those 
dwelling  in  the  old,  comes  like  an  abyss  of  scepticism.  But  the  eye  soon  gets 
wonted  to  it,  for  the  eye  and  it  are  effects  of  one  cause;  then  its  innocency 
and  benefit  appear,  and  presently,  all  its  energy  spent,  it  pales  and  dwindles 
before  the  revelation  of  the  new  hour. 


SELF-RELIANCE 

TRUST  thyself:  every  heart  vibrates  to  that  iron  string.  Accept  the 
place  the  Divine  Providence  has  found  for  you,  the  society  of  your 
contemporaries,  the  connection  of  events.  Great  men  have  always  done 
so,  and  confided  themselves  childlike  to  the  genius  of  their  age,  betraying  their 
perception  that  the  absolutely  trustworthy  was  seated  at  their  heart,  working 
through  their  hands,  predominating  in  all  their  being.  And  we  are  now  men, 
and  must  accept  in  the  highest  mind  the  same  transcendent  destiny;  and  not 
minors  and  invalids  in  a  protected  corner,  not  cowards  fleeing  before  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  but  guides,  redeemers,  and  benefactors,  obeying  the  Almighty  effort  and 
advancing  on  Chaos  and  the  Dark. 

What  pretty  oracles  nature  yields  us  on  this  text  in  the  face  and  behavior 
of  children,  babes,  and  even  brutes!  That  divided  and  rebel  mind,  that  distrust 
of  a  sentiment  because  our  arithmetic  has  computed  the  strength  and  means 
opposed  to  our  purpose,  these  have  not.  Their  mind  being  whole,  their  eye  is 
as  yet  unconquered,  and  when  we  look  in  their  faces  we  are  disconcerted.  In¬ 
fancy  conforms  to  nobody;  all  conform  to  it:  so  that  one  babe  commonly  makes 
four  or  five  out  of  the  adults  who  prattle  and  play  to  it.  So  God  has  armed 
youth  and  puberty  and  manhood  no  less  with  its  own  piquancy  and  charm,  and 
made  it  enviable  and  gracious  and  its  claims  not  to  be  put  by,  if  it  will  stand 
by  itself.  Do  not  think  the  youth  has  no  force,  because  he  cannot  speak  to  you 
and  me.  Hark!  in  the  next  room  the  voice  is  sufficiently  clear  and  emphatic! 
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It  seems  he  knows  how  to  speak  to  his  contemporaries.  Bashful  or  bold  then, 
he  will  know  how  to  make  us  seniors  very  unnecessary. 

The  nonchalance  of  boys  who  are  sure  of  a  dinner  and  would  disdain  as 
much  as  a  lord  to  do  or  say  aught  to  conciliate  one  is  the  healthy  attitude  of 
human  nature.  A  boy  is  in  the  parlor  what  the  pit  is  in  the  play-house:  inde¬ 
pendent,  irresponsible,  looking  out  from  his  corner  on  such  people  and  facts 
as  pass  by,  he  tries  and  sentences  them  on  their  merits,  in  the  swift  summary 
way  of  boys,  as  good,  bad,  interesting,  silly,  eloquent,  troublesome.  He  cum¬ 
bers  himself  never  about  consequences,  about  interests;  he  gives  an  independent, 
genuine  verdict.  You  must  court  him;  he  does  not  court  you.  But  the  man  is  as 
it  were,  clapped  into  jail  by  his  consciousness.  As  soon  as  he  has  once  acted  or 
spoken  with  eclat  he  is  a  committed  person,  watched  by  the  sympathy  or  the 
hatred  of  hundreds,  whose  affections  must  now  enter  into  his  account.  There  is 
no  Lethe  for  this.  Ah,  that  he  could  pass  again  into  his  neutrality!  Who  can 
thus  avoid  all  pledges,  and  having  observed,  observe  again  from  the  same  un¬ 
affected,  unbiased,  unbridable,  unaffrighted  innocence,  must  always  be  formid¬ 
able.  He  would  utter  opinions  on  all  passing  affairs,  which  being  seen  to  be  not 
private  but  necessary,  would  sink  like  darts  into  the  ear  of  men  and  put  them 
in  fear. 

These  are  the  voices  which  we  hear  in  solitude,  but  they  grow  faint  and 
inaudible  as  we  enter  into  the  world.  Society  everywhere  is  in  conspiracy  against 
the  manhood  of  every  one  of  its  members.  .Society  is  a  joint-stock  company,  in 
which  the  members  agree,  for  the  better  securing  of  his  bread  to  each  share¬ 
holder,  to  surrender  the  liberty  and  culture  of  the  eater.  The  virtue  in  most 
request  is  conformity.  Self-reliance  is  its  aversion.  It  loves  not  realities  and 
creators,  but  names  and  customs. 

Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  noncomformist.  He  who  would  gather  im¬ 
mortal  palms  must  not  be  hindered  by  the  name  of  goodness,  but  must  explore 
if  it  be  goodness.  Nothing  is  at  last  sacred  but  the  integrity  of  your  own  mind. 
Absolve  you  to  yourself,  and  you  shall  have  the  suffrage  of  the  world.  I  re¬ 
member  an  answer  which  when  quite  young  I  was  prompted  to  make  to  a 
valued  adviser,  who  was  wont  to  importune  me  with  the  dear  old  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  On  my  saying,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  the  sacredness  of  tradi¬ 
tions,  if  I  live  wholly  from  within?  ”  my  friend  suggested,  "  But  these  impulses 
may  be  from  below,  not  from  above.”  I  replied,  "  They  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  such;  but  if  I  am  the  Devil’s  child,  I  will  live  then  from  the  Devil.”  No 
law  can  be  sacred  to  me  but  that  of  my  nature.  Good  and  bad  are  but  names 
very  readily  transferable  to  that  or  this:  the  only  right  is  what  is  after  my 
constitution;  the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it.  A  man  is  to  carry  himself  in 
the  presence  of  all  opposition  as  if  everything  were  titular  and  ephemeral  but 
he.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  easily  we  capitulate  to  badges  and  names,  to 
large  societies  and  dead  institutions.  Every  decent  and  well-spoken  individual 
affects  and  sways  me  more  than  is  right.  I  ought  to  go  upright  and  vital,  and 
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speak  the  rude  truth  in  all  ways.  If  malice  and  vanity  wear  the  coat  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  shall  that  pass?  If  an  angry  bigot  assumes  this  bountiful  cause  of 
Abolition,  and  comes  to  me  with  his  last  news  from  Barbadoes,  why  should  I 
not  say  to  him: — "Go  love  thy  infant;  love  thy  wood-chopper;  be  good- 
natured  and  modest;  have  that  grace;  and  never  varnish  your  hard,  un¬ 
charitable  ambition  with  this  incredible  tenderness  for  black  folk  a  thousand 
miles  off.  Thy  love  afar  is  spite  at  home.”  Rough  and  graceless  would  be  such 
greeting,  but  truth  is  handsomer  than  the  affectation  of  love.  Your  goodness 
must  have  some  edge  to  it,  else  it  is  none.  The  doctrine  of  hatred  must  be 
preached,  as  the  counteraction  of  the  doctrine  of  love,  when  that  pules  and 
whines.  I  shun  father  and  mother  and  wife  and  brother  when  my  genius  calls 
me.  I  would  write  on  the  lintels  on  the  door-post,  Whim.  I  hope  it  is  some¬ 
what  better  than  whim  at  last,  but  we  cannot  spend  the  day  in  explanation. 
Expect  me  not  to  show  cause  why  I  seek  or  why  I  exclude  company.  Then 
again,  do  not  tell  me,  as  a  good  man  did  today,  of  my  obligation  to  put  all 
poor  men  in  good  situations.  Are  they  my  poor?  I  tell  thee,  thou  foolish 
philanthropist,  that  I  grudge  the  dollar,  the  dime,  the  cent  I  give  to  such  men 
as  do  not  belong  to  me  and  to  whom  I  do  not  belong.  There  is  a  class  of 
persons  to  whom  by  all  spiritual  affinity  I  am  bought  and  sold;  for  them  I  will 
go  to  prison  if  need  be:  but  your  miscellaneous  popular  charities;  the  education 
at  college  of  fools;  the  building  of  meeting-houses  to  the  vain  end  to  which 
many  now  stand;  alms  to  sots,  and  the  thousandfold  relief  societies;  —  though 
I  confess  with  shame  I  sometimes  succumb  and  give  the  dollar,  it  is  a  wicked 
dollar,  which  by  and  by  I  shall  have  the  manhood  to  withhold.  .  .  . 

What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  not  what  the  people  think.  This  rule, 
equally  arduous  in  actual  and  in  intellectual  life,  may  serve  for  the  whole 
distinction  between  greatness  and  meanness.  It  is  the  harder  because  you  will 
always  find  those  who  think  they  know  what  is  your  duty  better  than  you 
know  it.  It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world’s  opinion;  it  is  easy  in  soli¬ 
tude  to  live  after  our  own;  but  the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the  independence  of  solitude. 


HISTORY 

CIVIL  and  natural  history,  the  history  of  art  and  of  literature,  must  be 
explained  from  individual  history,  or  must  remain  words.  There  is 
nothing  but  is  related  to  us,  nothing  that  does  not  interest  us;  king¬ 
dom,  college,  tree,  horse,  or  iron  shoe  —  the  roots  of  all  things  are  in  man. 
Santa  Croce  and  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter’s  are  lame  copies  after  a  divine  model. 
Strassburg  Cathedral  is  a  material  counterpart  of  the  soul  of  Erwin  of  Stein- 
bach.  The  true  poem  is  the  poet’s  mind;  the  true  ship  is  the  ship-builder.  In 
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the  man,  could  we  lay  him  open,  we  should  see  the  reason  for  the  last  flourish 
and  tendril  of  his  work;  as  every  spine  and  tint  in  the  sea-shell  pre-exists  in 
the  secreting  organs  of  the  fish.  The  whole  of  heraldry  and  of  chivalry  is  in 
courtesy.  A  man  of  fine  manners  shall  pronounce  your  name  with  all  the  orna¬ 
ment  that  titles  of  nobility  could  ever  add. 

The  trivial  experience  of  every  day  is  always  verifying  some  old  prediction 
to  us,  and  converting  into  things  the  words  and  signs  which  we  had  heard 
and  seen  without  heed.  A  lady  with  whom  I  was  riding  in  the  forest  said  to 
me  that  the  woods  always  seemed  to  her  to  wait,  as  if  the  genii  who  inhabited 
them  suspended  their  deeds  until  the  wayfarer  had  passed  onward;  a  thought 
which  poetry  has  celebrated  in  the  dance  of  the  fairies,  which  breaks  off  on 
the  approach  of  human  feet.  The  man  who  has  seen  the  rising  moon  break 
out  of  the  clouds  at  midnight,  has  been  present  like  an  archangel  at  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  light  and  of  the  world.  I  remember  one  summer  day  in  the  fields,  my 
companion  pointed  out  to  me  a  broad  cloud,  which  might  extend  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  parallel  to  the  horizon,  quite  accurately  in  the  form  of  a  cherub 
as  painted  over  churches — a  round  block  in  the  center,  which  it  was  easy  to 
animate  with  eyes  and  mouth,  supported  on  either  side  by  wide-stretched  sym¬ 
metrical  wings.  What  appears  once  in  the  atmosphere  may  appear  often,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  archetype  of  that  familiar  ornament.  I  have  seen  in 
the  sky  a  chain  of  summer  lightning  which  at  once  showed  to  me  that  the 
Greeks  drew  from  nature  when  they  painted  the  thunderbolt  in  the  hand  of 
Jove.  I  have  seen  a  snowdrift  along  the  sides  of  the  stone  wall,  which  obviously 
gave  the  idea  of  the  common  architectural  scroll  to  abut  a  tower. 

By  surrounding  ourselves  with  the  original  circumstances  we  invent  anew 
the  orders  and  the  ornaments  of  architecture,  as  we  see  how  each  people  merely 
decorated  its  primitive  abodes.  The  Doric  temple  preserves  the  semblance  of 
the  wooden  cabin  in  which  the  Dorian  dwelt.  The  Chinese  pagoda  is  plainly 
a  Tartar  tent.  The  Indian  and  Egyptian  temples  still  betray  the  mounds  and 
subterranean  houses  of  their  forefathers.  "  The  custom  of  making  houses  and 
tombs  in  the  living  rock,”  says  Heeren  in  his  '  Researches  on  the  Ethiopians,’ 
"  determined  very  naturally  the  principal  character  of  the  Nubian  Egyptian 
architecture  to  the  colossal  form  which  it  assumed.  In  these  caverns  already 
prepared  by  nature,  the  eye  was  accustomed  to  dwell  on  huge  shapes  and 
masses,  so  that  when  art  came  to  the  assistance  of  nature  it  could  not  move 
on  a  small  scale  without  degrading  itself.  What  would  statues  of  the  usual 
size,  or  neat  porches  and  wings,  have  been,  associated  with  those  gigantic  halls 
before  which  only  Colossi  could  sit  as  watchmen  or  lean  on  the  pillars  of  the 
interior?  ” 

The  Gothic  church  plainly  originated  in  a  rude  adaptation  of  the  forest 
trees,  with  all  their  boughs,  to  a  festal  or  solemn  arcade;  as  the  bands  about 
the  cleft  pillars  still  indicate  the  green  withes  that  tied  them.  No  one  can 
walk  in  a  road  cut  through  pine  woods  without  being  struck  with  the  architec- 
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tural  appearance  of  the  grove,  especially  in  winter,  when  the  barrenness  of  all 
other  trees  shows  the  low  arch  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  woods  in  a  winter  after¬ 
noon  one  will  see  as  readily  the  origin  of  the  stained-glass  window,  with  which 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  are  adorned,  in  the  colors  of  the  western  sky  seen 
through  the  bare  and  crossing  branches  of  the  forest.  Nor  can  any  lover  of 
nature  enter  the  old  piles  of  Oxford  and  the  English  cathedrals  without  feeling 
that  the  forest  overpowered  the  mind  of  the  builder,  and  that  his  chisel,  his 
saw  and  plane  still  reproduced  its  fems,  its  spikes  of  flowers,  its  locust,  elm, 
oak,  pine,  fir,  and  spruce. 

The  Gothic  cathedral  is  a  blossoming  in  stone,  subdued  by  the  insatiable 
demand  of  harmony  in  man.  The  mountain  of  granite  blooms  into  an  eternal 
flower,  with  the  lightness  and  delicate  finish  as  well  as  the  aerial  proportions 
and  perspective  of  vegetable  beauty. 

In  like  manner  all  public  facts  are  to  be  individualized,  all  private  facts 
are  to  be  generalized.  Then  at  once  History  becomes  fluid  and  true,  and 
Biography  deep  and  sublime. 


EACH  AND  ALL 

IITTLE  thinks,  in  the  field,  yon  red-cloaked  clown 
Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  looking  down; 

^The  heifer  that  lows  in  the  upland  farm, 
Far-heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm; 

The  sexton  tolling  his  bell  at  noon, 

Deems  not  that  great  Napoleon 
Stops  his  horse,  and  lists  with  delight, 

Whilst  his  files  sweep  round  yon  Alpine  height; 

Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 
Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor’s  creed  has  lent. 

All  are  needed  by  each  one; 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 

I  thought  the  sparrow’s  note  from  heaven, 

Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough; 

I  brought  him  home,  in  his  nest,  at  even; 

He  sings  the  song,  but  it  cheers  not  now, 

For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky;  — 

He  sang  to  my  ear  —  they  sang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore; 

The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 
Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave, 

And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 
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I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 

I  fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home; 

But  the  poor  unsightly,  noisome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore 
With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar. 
The  lover  watched  his  graceful  maid, 

As  ’mid  the  virgin  train  she  strayed, 

Nor  knew  her  beauty’s  best  attire 
Was  woven  still  by  the  snow-white  choir. 

At  last  she  came  to  his  hermitage, 

The  gay  enchantment  was  undone  — 

Like  the  bird  from  the  woodlands  to  the  cage; 
A  gentle  wife,  but  fairy  none. 

Then  I  said,  "I  covet  truth: 

Beauty  is  unripe  childhood’s  cheat; 

I  leave  it  behind  with  the  games  of  youth:  ”  — 
As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet 
The  ground-pine  curled  its  pretty  wreath, 
Running  over  the  club-moss  burrs; 

I  inhaled  the  violet’s  breath; 

Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs; 

Pine-cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground; 

Over  me  soared  the  eternal  sky, 

Full  of  light  and  of  deity; 

Again  I  saw,  again  I  heard, 

The  rolling  river,  the  morning  bird;  — 

Beauty  through  my  senses  stole; 

I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole. 


THE  RHODORA 

ON  BEING  ASKED,  WHENCE  IS  THE  FLOWER? 

IN  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  our  solitudes, 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods, 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook, 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  brook. 

The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool, 

Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty  gay; 
Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool, 
And  court  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 
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Rhodora!  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky, 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being: 

Why  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose! 

I  never  thought  to  ask,  I  never  knew; 

But  in  my  simple  ignorance  suppose 

The  self-same  Power  that  brought  me  there  brought  you. 


THE  HUMBLE-BEE 


BURLY,  dozing  humble-bee, 

Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me. 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek; 

I  will  follow  thee  alone, 

Thou  animated  torrid  zone! 

Zigzag  steerer,  desert  cheerer, 

Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines; 

Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer, 

Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines. 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 

Joy  of  thy  dominion! 

Sailor  of  the  atmosphere; 

Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air; 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon; 

Epicurean  of  June; 

Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum  — 

All  without  is  martyrdom. 


When  the  south  wind,  in  May  days, 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 

And  with  softness  touching  all, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
And  infusing  subtle  heats, 

With  a  color  of  romance, 

Turns  the  sod  to  violets  — 
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Thou  in  sunny  solitudes, 

Rover  of  the  underwoods, 

The  green  silence  dost  displace, 

With  thy  mellow,  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer’s  petted  crone, 

Sweet  to  me,  thy  drowsy  tone 
Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours, 

Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers; 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound, 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found; 

Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure, 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen; 

But  violets  and  bilberry  bells, 

Maple-sap  and  daffodels, 

Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high, 
Succory  to  match  the  sky, 

Columbine  with  horn  of  honey, 

Scented  fern,  and  agrimony, 

Clover,  catchfly,  adder’s-tongue 
And  brier- roses,  dwelt  among; 

All  beside  was  unknown  waste, 

All  was  picture  as  he  passed. 

Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Yellow-breeched  philosopher! 

Seeing  only  what  is  fair, 

Sipping  only  what  is  sweet, 

Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care, 

Leave  the  chaff,  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fierce  northwestern  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  far  and  fast, 
Thou  already  slumberest  deep; 

Woe  and  want  thou  canst  outsleep; 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  us, 

Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 
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THE  PROBLEM 

I  LIKE  a  church;  I  like  a  cowl; 

I  love  a  prophet  of  the  soul; 

And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 
Fall  like  sweet  strains,  or  pensive  smiles: 

Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see 
Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 

Why  should  the  vest  on  him  allure, 

Which  I  could  not  on  me  endure? 

Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  brought; 
Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle; 

Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old; 

The  litanies  of  nations  came, 

Like  the  volcano’s  tongue  of  flame, 

Up  from  the  burning  core  below  — 

The  canticles  of  love  and  woe: 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter’s  dome 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free; 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew;  — 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

Know’st  thou  what  wove  yon  wood-bird’s  nest 
Of  leaves,  and  feathers  from  her  breast? 

Or  how  the  Ash  outbuilt  her  shell, 

Painting  with  morn  each  annual  cell? 

Or  how  the  sacred  pine-tree  adds 
To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads? 

Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 

Whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 

Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon, 

As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone, 

And  Morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids 
To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids; 
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O’er  England’s  abbeys  bends  the  sky, 

As  on  its  friends,  with  kindred  eye; 

For  out  of  thought’s  interior  sphere 
These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air; 

And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 
Adopted  them  into  her  race, 

And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 

These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass; 

Art  might  obey,  but  not  surpass. 

The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o’er  him  planned; 
And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shrine 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within. 

Ever  the  fiery  Pentecost 
Girds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host, 
Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  choirs, 
And  through  the  priest  the  mind  inspires. 
The  word  unto  the  prophet  spoken 
Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken; 

The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told. 

In  groves  of  oak,  or  fanes  of  gold, 

Still  floats  upon  the  morning  wind, 

Still  whispers  to  the  willing  mind. 

One  accent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 

I  know  what  say  the  Fathers  wise  — 

The  Book  itself  before  me  lies, 

Old  Chrysostom,  best  Augustine, 

And  he  who  blent  both  in  his  line, 

The  younger  Golden  Lips  or  mines  — 
Taylor,  the  Shakespeare  of  divines. 

His  words  are  music  in  my  ear, 

I  see  his  cowled  portrait  dear; 

And  yet,  for  all  his  faith  could  see, 

I  would  not  the  good  bishop  be. 
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DAYS 


DAUGHTERS  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 
Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes, 
And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 

Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 

To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will, 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  all. 
I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp, 

Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 
Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 
Turned  and  departed  silent.  I,  too  late. 

Under  the  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 


MUSKETAQUID 

BECAUSE  I  was  content  with  these  poor  fields, 

Low  open  meads,  slender  and  sluggish  streams, 

And  found  a  home  in  haunts  which  others  scorned, 
The  partial  wood-gods  overpaid  my  love, 

And  granted  me  the  freedom  of  their  state, 

And  in  their  secret  senate  have  prevailed. 

With  the  dear  dangerous  lords  that  rule  our  life, 

Made  moon  and  planets  parties  to  their  bond, 

And  through  my  rock-like,  solitary  wont 
Shot  million  rays  of  thought  and  tenderness. 

For  me,  in  showers,  in  sweeping  showers,  the  Spring 
Visits  the  valley;  —  break  away  the  clouds  — 

I  bathe  in  the  morn’s  soft  and  silvered  air, 

And  planted  world,  and  full  executor 
Of  their  imperfect  functions. 

But  these  young  scholars  who  invade  our  hills  — 

Bold  as  the  engineer  who  fells  the  wood, 

And  traveling  often  in  the  cut  he  makes  — 

Love  not  the  flower  they  pluck,  and  know  it  not, 

And  all  their  botany  is  Latin  names. 

The  old  men  studied  magic  in  the  flowers, 

And  human  fortunes  in  astronomy, 

And  an  omnipotence  in  chemistry, 
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Preferring  things  to  names;  for  these  were  men, 
Were  Unitarians  of  the  united  world, 

And  wheresoever  their  clear  eye-beams  fell, 

They  caught  the  footsteps  of  the  Same.  Our  eyes 
Are  armed,  but  we  are  strangers  to  the  stars, 

And  strangers  to  the  mystic  beast  and  bird, 

And  strangers  to  the  plant  and  to  the  mine. 

The  injured  elements  say,  "  Not  in  us  ”; 

And  night  and  day,  ocean  and  continent, 

Fire,  plant,  and  mineral  say,  "  Not  in  us 
And  haughtily  return  us  stare  for  stare. 

For  we  invade  them  impiously  for  gain; 

We  devastate  them  unreligiously, 

And  coldly  ask  their  pottage,  not  their  love. 
Therefore  they  shove  us  from  them,  yield  to  us 
Only  what  to  our  griping  toil  is  due; 

But  the  sweet  affluence  of  love  and  song, 

The  rich  results  of  the  divine  consents 
Of  man  and  earth,  of  world  beloved  and  lover, 
The  nectar  and  ambrosia,  are  withheld; 

And  in  the  midst  of  spoils  and  slaves,  we  thieves 
And  pirates  of  the  universe,  shut  out 
Daily  to  a  more  thin  and  outward  rind, 

And  loiter  willing  by  yon  loitering  stream. 
Sparrows  far  off,  and  nearer,  April’s  bird, 
Blue-coated  —  flying  before  from  tree  to  tree, 
Courageous  sing  a  delicate  overture 
To  lead  the  tardy  concert  of  the  year. 

Onward  and  nearer  rides  the  sun  of  May; 

And  wide  around,  the  marriage  of  the  plants 
Is  sweetly  solemnized.  Then  flows  amain 
The  surge  of  summer’s  beauty;  dell  and  crag, 
Hollow  and  lake,  hillside  and  pine  arcade, 

Are  touched  with  genius.  Yonder  ragged  cliff 
Has  thousand  faces  in  a  thousand  hours. 

Beneath  low  hills,  in  the  broad  interval 
Through  which  at  will  our  Indian  rivulet 
Winds  mindful  still  of  sannup  and  of  squaw, 
Whose  pipe  and  arrow  oft  the  plow  unburies; 
Here  in  pine  houses  built  of  new-fallen  trees, 
Supplanters  of  the  tribe,  the  farmers  dwell. 
Traveler,  to  thee  perchance  a  tedious  road, 
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Or  it  may  be,  a  picture;  to  these  men, 

The  landscape  is  an  armory  of  powers, 

Which,  one  by  one,  they  know  to  draw  and  use; 
They  harness  beast,  bird,  insect,  to  their  work; 
They  prove  the  virtues  of  each  bed  of  rock, 

And,  like  the  chemist  mid  his  loaded  jars, 

Draw  from  each  stratum  its  adapted  use 
To  drug  their  crops  or  weapon  their  arts  withal. 
They  turn  the  frost  upon  their  chemic  heap, 

They  set  the  wind  to  winnow  pulse  and  grain, 
They  thank  the  spring-flood  for  its  fertile  slime, 
And,  on  cheap  summit-levels  of  the  snow. 

Slide  with  the  sledge  to  inaccessible  woods 
O’er  meadows  bottomless.  So,  year  by  year, 

They  fight  the  elements  with  elements 

(That  one  would  say,  meadow  and  forest  walked, 

Transmuted  in  these  men  to  rule  their  like), 

And  by  the  order  in  the  field  disclose 
The  order  regnant  in  the  yeoman’s  brain. 

What  these  strong  masters  wrote  at  large  in  miles, 
I  followed  in  small  copy  in  my  acre; 

For  there’s  no  rood  has  not  a  star  above  it; 

The  cordial  quality  of  pear  or  plum 
Ascends  as  gladly  in  a  single  tree 
As  in  broad  orchards  resonant  with  bees; 

And  every  atom  poises  for  itself, 

And  for  the  whole.  The  gentle  deities 
Showed  me  the  lore  of  colors  and  of  sounds, 

The  innumerable  tenements  of  beauty, 

The  miracle  of  generative  force, 

Far-reaching  concords  of  astronomy 
Felt  in  the  plants  and  in  the  punctual  birds; 

Better,  the  linked  purpose  of  the  whole. 

And  —  chiefest  prize  —  found  I  true  liberty 
In  the  glad  home  plain-dealing  Nature  gave. 

The  polite  found  me  impolite;  the  great 
Would  mortify  me,  but  in  vain;  for  still 
I  am  a  willow  of  the  wilderness, 

Loving  the  wind  that  bent  me.  All  my  hurts 
My  garden  spade  can  heal.  A  woodland  walk, 

A  quest  of  river  grapes,  a  mocking  thrush, 

A  wild  rose,  or  rock-loving  columbine, 

Salve  my  worst  wounds. 
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For  thus  the  wood-gods  murmured  in  my  ear: 

"  Dost  love  our  manners?  Canst  thou  silent  lie? 
Canst  thou,  thy  pride  forgot,  like  nature  pass 
Into  the  winter  night’s  extinguished  mood? 

Canst  thou  shine  now,  then  darkle, 

And  being  latent,  feel  thyself  no  less? 

As,  when  the  all-worshiped  moon  attracts  the  eye, 
The  river,  hill,  stems,  foliage,  are  obscure, 

Yet  envies  none,  none  are  unenviable.” 

FROM  THE  'THRENODY’ 

THE  South-wind  brings 

Life,  sunshine  and  desire, 

And  on  every  mount  and  meadow 
Breathes  aromatic  fire; 

But  over  the  dead  he  has  no  power, 

The  lost,  the  lost,  he  cannot  restore; 

And  looking  over  the  hills,  I  mourn 
The  darling  who  shall  not  return.  .  .  . 

O  child  of  paradise, 

Boy  who  made  dear  his  father’s  home, 

In  whose  deep  eyes 

Men  read  the  welfare  of  the  times  to  come, 

I  am  too  much  bereft. 

The  world  dishonored  thou  hast  left. 

O  truth’s  and  Nature’s  costly  lie! 

O  trusted  broken  prophecy! 

O  richest  fortune  sourly  crossed! 

Born  for  the  future,  to  the  future  lost! 

The  deep  Heart  answered,  "  Weepest  thou? 
Worthier  cause  for  passion  wild 
If  I  had  not  taken  the  child. 

And  deemest  thou  as  those  who  pore, 

With  aged  eyes,  short  way  before  — 

Think’st  Beauty  vanished  from  the  coast 
Of  matter,  and  thy  darling  lost? 

Taught  he  not  thee  —  the  man  of  eld, 

Whose  eyes  within  his  eyes  beheld 
Heaven’s  numerous  hierarchy  span 
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The  mystic  gulf  from  God  to  man? 

To  be  alone  wilt  thou  begin, 

When  worlds  of  lovers  hem  thee  in? 
Tomorrow,  when  the  masks  shall  fall 
That  dizen  Nature’s  carnival, 

The  pure  shall  see  by  their  own  will, 

Which  overflowing  Love  shall  fill, 

’Tis  not  within  the  force  of  fate 
The  fate-conjoined  to  separate. 

But  thou,  my  votary,  weepest  thou? 

I  gave  thee  sight  —  where  is  it  now? 

I  taught  thy  heart  beyond  the  reach 
Of  ritual,  Bible,  or  of  speech; 

Wrote  in  thy  mind’s  transparent  table, 

As  far  as  the  incommunicable; 

Taught  thee  each  private  sign  to  raise 
Lit  by  the  supersolar  blaze. 

Past  utterance,  and  past  belief, 

And  past  the  blasphemy  of  grief, 

The  mysteries  of  Nature’s  heart; 

And  though  no  Muse  can  these  impart, 
Throb  thine  with  Nature’s  throbbing  breast, 
And  all  is  clear  from  east  to  west. 

"  I  came  to  thee  as  to  a  friend; 

Dearest,  to  thee  I  did  not  send 
Tutors,  but  a  joyful  eye, 

Innocence  that  matched  the  sky, 

Lovely  locks,  a  form  of  wonder, 

Laughter  rich  as  woodland  thunder, 

That  thou  might’st  entertain  apart 
The  richest  flowering  of  all  art: 

And,  as  the  great  all-loving  Day 
Through  smallest  chambers  takes  its  way, 
That  thou  might’st  break  thy  daily  bread 
With  prophet,  saviour,  and  head; 

That  thou  might’st  cherish  for  thine  own 
The  richest  of  sweet  Mary’s  Son, 

Boy-Rabbi,  Israel’s  paragon. 

And  thoughtest  thou  such  guest 
Would  in  thy  hall  take  up  his  rest? 

Would  rushing  life  forget  her  laws, 

Fate’s  glowing  revolution  pause? 
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High  omens  ask  diviner  guess; 

Not  to  be  conned  to  tediousness. 

And  know  my  higher  gifts  unbind 
The  zone  that  girds  the  incarnate  mind. 
When  the  scanty  shores  are  full 
With  thought’s  perilous,  whirling  pool; 
When  frail  Nature  can  no  more, 

Then  the  Spirit  strikes  the  hour: 

My  servant  Death,  with  solving  rite, 

Pours  finite  into  infinite. 

Wilt  thou  freeze  love’s  tidal  flow, 

Whose  streams  through  Nature  circling  go 
Nail  the  wild  star  to  its  track 
On  the  half  climbed  zodiac? 

Light  is  light  which  radiates, 

Blood  is  blood  which  circulates, 

Life  is  life  which  generates, 

And  many-seeming  life  is  one  — 

Wilt  thou  transfix  and  make  it  none? 

Its  onward  force  too  starkly  pent 
In  figure,  bone,  and  lineament? 

Wilt  thou,  uncalled,  interrogate  — 

Talker!  —  the  unreplying  Fate? 

Nor  see  the  genius  of  the  whole 
Ascendant  in  the  private  soul? 

Beckon  it  when  to  go  and  come, 
Self-announced  its  hour  of  doom? 

Fair  the  soul’s  recess  and  shrine, 
Magic-built  to  last  a  season; 

Masterpiece  of  love  benign, 

Fairer  that  expansive  reason 
Whose  omen  ’tis,  and  sign. 

Wilt  thou  not  ope  thy  heart  to  know 
What  rainbows  teach,  and  sunsets  show? 
Verdict  which  accumulates 
From  lengthening  scroll  of  human  fates, 
Voice  of  earth  to  earth  returned, 

Prayers  of  saints  that  inly  burned  — 
Saying,  What  is  excellent, 

As  God  lives,  is  permanent ; 

Hearts  are  dust,  hearts’  loves  remain ; 
Heart’s  love  will  meet  thee  again. 
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Revere  the  Maker;  fetch  thine  eye 
Up  to  his  style,  and  manners  of  the  sky. 
Not  of  adamant  and  gold 
Built  he  heaven  stark  and  cold; 

No,  but  a  nest  of  bending  reeds, 
Flowering  grass  and  scented  weeds; 

Or  like  a  traveler’s  fleeing  tent, 

Or  bow  above  the  tempest  bent; 

Built  of  tears  and  sacred  flames, 

And  virtue  reaching  to  its  aims; 

Built  of  furtherance  and  pursuing, 

Not  of  spent  deeds,  but  of  doing. 

Silent  rushes  the  swift  Lord 
Through  ruined  systems  still  restored, 
Broad-sowing,  bleak  and  void  to  bless, 
Plants  with  worlds  the  wilderness; 
Waters  with  tears  of  ancient  sorrow 
Apples  of  Eden  ripe  tomorrow. 

House  and  tenant  go  to  ground, 

Lost  in  God,  in  Godhead  found.” 


CONCORD  HYMN 

SUNG  AT  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  BATTLE  MONUMENT,  April  19,  1836 

BY  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept; 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps; 

And  time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 

Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  today  a  votive  stone; 

That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem, 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

Spirit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  die,  and  leave  their  children  free, 

Bid  Time  and  Nature  gently  spare 
The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 
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ODE 


SUNG  IN  THE  TOWN  HALL,  CONCORD,  July  4,  1857 


O  TENDERLY  the  haughty  day 
Fills  his  blue  urn  with  fire; 

One  morn  is  in  the  mighty  heaven, 
And  one  in  our  desire. 


The  cannon  booms  from  town  to  town, 

Our  pulses  beat  not  less, 

The  joy-bells  chime  their  tidings  down, 
Which  children’s  voices  bless. 

For  He  that  flung  the  broad  blue  fold 
O’er  mantling  land  and  sea, 

One  third  part  of  the  sky  unrolled 
For  the  banner  of  the  free. 

The  men  are  ripe  of  Saxon  kind 
To  build  an  equal  state  — 

To  take  the  statue  from  the  mind 
And  make  of  duty  fate. 

United  States!  the  ages  plead  — 

Present  and  Past  in  under-song  — 

Go  put  your  creed  into  your  deed, 

Nor  speak  with  double  tongue. 

For  sea  and  land  don’t  understand, 

Nor  skies  without  a  frown 
See  rights  for  which  the  one  hand  fights 
By  the  other  cloven  down. 

Be  just  at  home;  then  write  your  scroll 
Of  honor  o’er  the  sea, 

And  bid  the  broad  Atlantic  roll, 

A  ferry  of  the  free. 

And  henceforth  there  shall  be  no  chain, 
Save  underneath  the  sea 
The  wires  shall  murmur  through  the  main 
Sweet  songs  of  liberty. 
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The  conscious  stars  accord  above, 
The  waters  wild  below, 

And  under,  through  the  cable  wove, 
Her  fiery  errands  go. 

For  He  that  worketh  high  and  wise. 
Nor  pauses  in  his  plan, 

Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies 
Ere  freedom  out  of  man. 
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IT  is  perhaps  an  advantage  in  writing  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  work, 
that  his  life  offers  little  opportunity  to  the  biographer.  The  record  of  it 
makes  so  few  exactions  that  in  a  critical  account  of  him  —  even  as  brief 
as  this  —  the  work  may  easily  take  most  of  the  space.  He  was  one  of  those 
happy  men  of  letters  in  whose  course  the  great  milestones  are  simply  those  of 
his  ideas  that  found  successful  form.  Born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  July  4> 
1804,  of  established  local  Puritan  —  and  in  a  conspicuous  degree,  sturdy  sea¬ 
faring  —  stock,  he  was  educated  at  his  birthplace  and  at  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine,  where  Longfellow  was  one  of  his  fellow-students.  Another  was  Frank¬ 
lin  Pierce,  who  was  to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1852,  and 
with  whom  Hawthorne  formed  relations  that  became  an  influence  in  his  life. 
On  leaving  college  in  1825  he  returned  to  Salem  to  live,  and  in  1828  published 
in  Boston  a  short  romance  called  '  Fanshawe,’  of  which  the  scene,  in  spite  of 
its  being  a  "  love  story,”  is  laid,  but  for  a  change  of  name,  at  Bowdoin,  with 
professors  and  undergraduates  for  its  male  characters.  The  experiment  was  in¬ 
evitably  faint,  but  the  author’s  beautiful  touch  had  begun  to  feel  its  way.  In 
1837,  after  a  dozen  years  spent  in  special  solitude,  as  he  later  testified,  at 
Salem,  he  collected  as  the  first  series  of  'Twice-Told  Tales’  various  more  or 
less  unremunerated  contributions  to  the  magazines  and  annuals  of  the  day.  In 
1845  appeared  the  second  series,  and  in  1851  the  two  volumes  were,  with  a 
preface  peculiarly  graceful  and  touching,  reissued  together;  he  is  in  general 
never  more  graceful  than  when  prefatory.  In  1851  and  1854  respectively  came 
to  light  '  The  Snow  Image  ’  and  '  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,’  which  form, 
with  the  previous  double  sheaf,  his  three  main  gatherings-in  of  the  shorter 
fiction.  I  neglect,  for  brevity  and  as  addressed  to  children,  '  Grandfather’s 
Chair’  and  'The  Wonder  Book’  (1851),  as  well  as  '  Tanglewood  Tales’ 
(1852) .  Of  the  other  groups,  some  preceded,  some  followed,  the  appearance  in 
1850  of  his  second  novel,  '  The  Scarlet  Letter.’ 

These  things  —  the  experiments  in  the  shorter  fiction  —  had  sounded,  with 
their  rare  felicity,  from  the  very  first  the  note  that  was  to  be  Hawthorne’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  mark  —  that  feeling  for  the  latent  romance  of  New  England, 
which  in  summary  form  is  the  most  final  name  to  be  given,  I  think,  to  his  in¬ 
spiration.  This  element,  which  is  what  at  its  best  his  genius  most  expresses,  was 
far  from  obvious  —  it  had  to  be  looked  for;  and  Hawthorne  found  it,  as  he 
wandered  and  mused,  in  the  secret  play  of  the  Puritan  faith:  the  secret,  I  say 
particularly,  because  the  direct  and  ostensible,  face  to  face  with  common  tasks 
and  small  conditions  (as  I  may  call  them  without  prejudice  to  their  general 
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grimness) ,  arrived  at  forms  of  which  the  tender  imagination  could  make  little. 
It  could  make  a  great  deal,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  spiritual  contortions,  the 
darkened  outlook,  of  the  ingrained  sense  of  sin,  of  evil,  and  of  responsibility. 
There  had  been  other  complications  in  the  history  of  the  community  surround¬ 
ing  him  —  savages  from  behind,  soldiers  from  before,  a  cruel  climate  from 
every  quarter  and  a  pecuniary  remittance  from  none.  But  the  great  complica¬ 
tion  was  the  pressing  moral  anxiety,  the  restless  individual  conscience.  These 
things  were  developed  at  the  cost  of  so  many  others,  that  there  were  almost  no 
others  left  to  help  them  to  make  a  picture  for  the  artist.  The  artist’s  imagina¬ 
tion  had  to  deck  out  the  subject,  to  work  it  up,  as  we  nowadays  say;  and  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  was  —  on  intensely  chastened  lines,  indeed  —  equal  to  the  task.  In 
that  manner  it  came  into  exercise  from  the  first,  through  the  necessity  of 
taking  for  granted,  on  the  part  of  the  society  about  him,  a  life  of  the  spirit 
more  complex  than  anything  that  met  the  mere  eye  of  sense.  It  was  a  question 
of  looking  behind  and  beneath  for  the  suggestive  idea,  the  artistic  motive;  the 
effect  of  all  of  which  was  an  invaluable  training  for  the  faculty  that  evokes 
and  enhances.  This  ingenuity  grew  alert  and  irrepressible  as  it  maneuvered 
for  the  back  view  and  turned  up  the  under  side  of  common  aspects  —  the  laws 
secretly  broken,  the  impulses  secretly  felt,  the  hidden  passions,  the  double 
lives,  the  dark  corners,  the  closed  rooms,  the  skeletons  in  the  cupboard  and  at 
the  feast.  It  made,  in  short,  and  cherished,  for  fancy’s  sake,  a  mystery  and  a 
glamour  where  there  were  otherwise  none  very  ready  to  its  hand;  so  that  it 
ended  by  living  in  a  world  of  things  symbolic  and  allegoric,  a  presentation  of 
objects  casting,  in  every  case,  far  behind  them  a  shadow  more  curious  and  more 
amusing  than  the  apparent  figure.  Any  figure  therefore  easily  became  with  him 
an  emblem,  any  story  a  parable,  any  appearance  a  cover:  things  with  which  his 
concern  is  —  gently,  indulgently,  skilfully,  with  the  lightest  hand  in  the  world 
—  to  pivot  them  round  and  show  the  odd  little  stamp  or  sign  that  gives  them 
their  value  for  the  collector. 

The  specimens  he  collected,  as  we  may  call  them,  are  divisible  into  groups, 
but  with  the  mark  in  common  that  they  are  all  early  products  of  the  dry  New 
England  air.  Some  are  myths  and  mysteries  of  old  Massachusetts  —  charming 
ghostly  passages  of  colonial  history.  Such  are  '  The  Gray  Champion,’  '  The 
Maypole  of  Merry  Mount,’  the  four  beautiful  '  Legends  of  the  Province 
House.’  Others,  like  '  Roger  Malvin’s  Burial,’  '  Rappaccini’s  Daughter,’ 
'Young  Goodman  Brown,’  are  "moralities”  without  the  moral,  as  it  were; 
small  cold  apologues,  frosty  and  exquisite,  occasionally  gathered  from  beyond 
the  sea.  Then  there  are  the  chapters  of  the  fanciful  all  for  fancy’s  sake,  of  the 
pure  whimsical,  and  of  observation  merely  amused  and  beguiled;  pages,  many 
of  them,  of  friendly  humorous  reflections  on  what,  in  Salem  or  in  Boston,  a 
dreamer  might  meet  in  his  walks.  What  Hawthorne  encountered  he  instinct¬ 
ively  embroidered,  working  it  over  with  a  fine,  slow  needle,  and  with  flowers 
pale,  rosy,  or  dusky,  as  the  case  might  suggest.  We  have  a  handful  of  these  in 
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'The  Great  Carbuncle’  and  'The  Great  Stone  Face,’  'The  Seven  Vaga¬ 
bonds,’  '  The  Threefold  Destiny,’  '  The  Village  Uncle,’  '  The  Toll  Gatherer’s 
Day,’  '  A  Rill  from  the  Town  Pump,’  and  '  Chippings  with  a  Chisel.’  The 
inequalities  in  his  work  are  not,  to  my  sense,  great;  and  in  specifying,  we  take 
and  leave  with  hesitation. 

'  The  Scarlet  Letter,’  in  1850,  brought  him  immediate  distinction,  and  has 
probably  kept  its  place  not  only  as  the  most  original  of  his  novels,  but  as  the 
most  distinguished  piece  of  prose  fiction  that  was  to  spring  from  American 
soil.  He  had  received  in  1839  an  appointment  to  a  small  place  in  the  Boston 
custom-house,  where  his  labors  were  sordid  and  sterile,  and  he  had  given  it  up 
in  permissible  weariness.  He  had  spent  in  1841  near  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
a  few  months  in  the  co-operative  community  of  Brook  Farm,  a  short-lived 
socialistic  experiment.  He  had  married  in  the  following  year  and  gone  to  live 
at  the  old  Manse  at  Concord,  where  he  remained  till  1846,  when,  with  a  fresh 
fiscal  engagement,  he  returned  to  his  native  town.  It  was  in  the  intervals  of  his 
occupation  at  the  Salem  custom-house  that  '  The  Scarlet  Letter  ’  was  written. 
The  book  has  achieved  the  fortune  of  the  small  supreme  group  of  novels:  it 
has  hung  an  ineffaceable  image  in  the  portrait  gallery,  the  reserved  inner 
cabinet,  of  literature.  Hester  Prynne  is  not  one  of  those  characters  of  fiction 
whom  we  use  as  a  term  of  comparison  for  a  character  of  fact:  she  is  almost 
more  than  that  —  she  decorates  the  museum  in  a  way  that  seems  to  forbid  us 
such  a  freedom.  Hawthorne  availed  himself,  for  her  history,  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  anecdote  the  early  Puritan  chronicle  could  give  him  —  give  him  in  the 
manner  set  forth  by  the  long,  lazy  Prologue  or  Introduction,  an  exquisite  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  happy  dulness  of  his  term  of  service  at  the  custom-house, 
where  it  is  his  fancy  to  pretend  to  have  discovered  in  a  box  of  old  papers  the 
faded  relic  and  the  musty  documents  which  suggested  to  him  his  title  and  his 
theme. 

It  is  the  story  as  old  as  the  custom  of  marriage  —  the  story  of  the  husband, 
the  wife,  and  the  lover;  but  bathed  in  a  misty,  moonshiny  light,  and  com¬ 
pletely  neglecting  the  usual  sources  of  emotion.  The  wife,  with  the  charming 
child  of  her  guilt,  has  stood  under  the  stern  inquisitorial  law  in  the  public 
pillory  of  the  adulteress;  while  the  lover,  a  saintly  young  minister,  undetected 
and  unbetrayed,  has  in  an  anguish  of  pusillanimity  suffered  her  to  pay  the 
whole  fine.  The  husband,  an  ancient  scholar,  a  man  of  abstruse  and  profane 
learning,  finds  his  revenge  years  after  the  wrong,  in  making  himself  insidiously 
the  intimate  of  the  young  minister,  and  feeding  secretly  on  the  remorse,  the 
inward  torments,  which  he  does  everything  to  quicken  but  pretends  to  have  no 
ground  for  suspecting.  The  march  of  the  drama  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  ma¬ 
lignant  pressure  exercised  in  this  manner  by  Chillingworth  upon  Dimmesdale; 
an  influence  that  at  last  reaches  its  climax  in  the  extraordinary  penance  of  the 
subject,  who  in  the  darkness,  in  the  sleeping  town,  mounts,  himself,  upon  the 
scaffold  on  which,  years  before,  the  partner  of  his  guilt  has  undergone  irre- 
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vocable  anguish.  In  this  situation  he  calls  to  him  Hester  Prynne  and  her  child, 
who,  belated  in  the  course  of  the  merciful  ministrations  to  which  Hester  has 
now  given  herself  up,  pass,  among  the  shadows,  within  sight  of  him;  and  they 
in  response  to  his  appeal  ascend  for  a  second  time  to  the  place  of  atonement, 
and  stand  there  with  him  under  cover  of  night.  The  scene  is  not  complete,  of 
course,  till  Chillingworth  arrives  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  and  his  triumph.  It 
has  inevitably  gained  great  praise,  and  no  page  of  Hawthorne’s  shows  more 
intensity  of  imagination;  yet  the  main  achievement  of  the  book  is  not  what  is 
principally  its  subject  —  the  picture  of  the  relation  of  the  two  men.  They  are 
too  faintly  —  the  husband  in  particular  —  though  so  fancifully  figured.  '  The 
Scarlet  Letter  ’  lives,  in  spite  of  too  many  cold  concetti  —  Hawthorne’s  gen¬ 
eral  danger  —  by  something  noble  and  truthful  in  the  image  of  the  branded 
mother  and  the  beautiful  child.  Strangely  enough,  this  pair  are  almost  wholly 
outside  the  action;  yet  they  preserve  and  vivify  the  work. 

'  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,’  written  during  a  residence  of  two  years 
at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  was  published  in  1851.  If  there  are  probably  no  four 
books  of  any  author  among  which,  for  a  favorite,  readers  hesitate  longer  than 
between  Hawthorne’s  four  longest  stories,  there  are  at  any  rate  many  for 
whom  this  remains  distinctly  his  largest  and  fullest  production.  Suffused  as  it 
is  with  a  pleasant  autumnal  haze,  it  yet  brushes  more  closely  than  its  compan¬ 
ions  the  surface  of  American  life,  comes  a  trifle  nearer  to  being  a  novel  of 
manners.  The  manners  it  shows  us  indeed  are  all  interfused  with  the  author’s 
special  tone,  seen  in  a  slanting  afternoon  light;  but  detail  and  illustration  are 
sufficiently  copious;  and  I  am  tempted  for  my  own  part  to  pronounce  the 
book,  taking  subject  and  treatment  together,  and  in  spite  of  the  position  as  a 
more  concentrated  classic  enjoyed  by  '  The  Scarlet  Letter,’  the  closest  approach 
we  are  likely  to  have  to  the  great  work  of  fiction,  so  often  called  for,  that  is  to 
do  us  nationally  most  honor  and  most  good.  The  subject  reduced  to  its  essence, 
indeed,  accounts  not  quite  altogether  for  all  that  there  is  in  the  picture.  What 
there  is  besides  is  an  extraordinary  charm  of  expression,  of  sensibility,  of 
humor,  of  touch.  The  question  is  that  of  the  mortal  shrinkage  of  a  family  once 
uplifted,  the  last  spasm  of  their  starved  gentility  and  flicker  of  their  slow  ex¬ 
tinction.  In  the  haunted  world  of  Hawthorne’s  imagination  the  old  Pyncheon 
house,  under  its  elm  in  the  Salem  by-street,  is  the  place  where  the  ghosts  are 
most  at  home.  Ghostly  even  are  its  actual  tenants,  the  ancient  virgin  Hepzibah, 
with  her  turban,  her  scowl,  her  creaking  joints,  and  her  map  of  the  great  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  eastward  belonging  to  her  family  —  reduced,  in  these  dignities,  to 
selling  profitless  pennyworths  over  a  counter;  and  the  bewildered  bachelor  Clif¬ 
ford,  released,  like  some  blinking  and  noble  deterre  of  the  old  Bastille,  from 
twenty  years  of  wrongful  imprisonment.  We  meet  at  every  turn,  with  Haw¬ 
thorne,  his  favorite  fancy  of  communicated  sorrows  and  inevitable  atonements. 
Life  is  an  experience  in  which  we  expiate  the  sins  of  others  in  the  intervals  of 
expiating  our  own.  The  heaviest  visitation  of  the  blighted  Pyncheons  is  the 
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responsibility  they  have  incurred  through  the  misdeeds  of  a  hard-hearted  witch¬ 
burning  ancestor.  This  ancestor  has  an  effective  return  to  life  in  the  person  of 
the  one  actually  robust  and  successful  representative  of  the  race  —  a  bland, 
hard,  showy,  shallow  "  ornament  of  the  bench,”  a  massive  hypocrite  and  sen¬ 
sualist,  who  at  last,  though  indeed  too  late,  pays  the  penalty  and  removes  the 
curse.  The  idea  of  the  story  is  at  once  perhaps  a  trifle  thin  and  a  trifle  obvious 
—  the  idea  that  races  and  individuals  may  die  of  mere  dignity  and  heredity, 
and  that  they  need  for  refreshment  and  cleansing  to  be,  from  without, 
breathed  upon  like  dull  mirrors.  But  the  art  of  the  thing  is  exquisite,  its  charm 
irresistible,  its  distinction  complete.  '  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,’  I  may 
add,  contains  in  the  rich  portrait  of  Judge  Pyncheon  a  character  more  solidly 
suggested  than  —  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Zenobia  of  '  The  Blithe- 
dale  Romance  ’  —  any  other  figure  in  the  author’s  list. 

Weary  of  Lenox,  Hawthorne  spent  several  months  of  1852  at  West  Newton 
near  Boston,  where  '  The  Blithedale  Romance  ’  was  brought  forth.  He  made 
the  most,  for  the  food  of  fancy,  of  what  came  under  his  hand  —  happy  in  an 
appetite  that  could  often  find  a  feast  in  meager  materials.  The  third  of  his 
novels  is  an  echo,  delightfully  poetized,  of  his  residence  at  Brook  Farm. 
"  Transcendentalism  ”  was  in  those  days  in  New  England  much  in  the  air;  and 
the  most  comprehensive  account  of  the  partakers  of  this  quaint  experiment 
appears  to  have  been  held  to  be  that  they  were  Transcendentalists.  More  sim¬ 
ply  stated,  they  were  young,  candid  radicals,  reformers,  philanthropists.  The 
fact  that  it  sprang  —  all  irresponsibly  indeed  —  from  the  observation  of  a 
known  episode,  gives  '  The  Blithedale  Romance  ’  also  a  certain  value  as  a 
picture  of  manners;  the  place  portrayed,  however,  opens  quickly  enough  into 
the  pleasantest  and  idlest  dream-world.  Hawthorne,  we  gather,  dreamed  there 
more  than  he  worked;  he  has  traced  his  attitude  delightfully  in  that  of  the  fit¬ 
ful  and  ironical  Coverdale,  as  to  whom  we  wonder  why  he  chose  to  rub  shoul¬ 
ders  quite  so  much.  We  think  of  him  as  drowsing  on  a  hillside  with  his  hat 
pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  the  neighboring  hum  of  reform  turning  in  his  ears  to 
a  refrain  as  vague  as  an  old  song.  One  thing  is  certain:  that  if  he  failed  his 
companions  as  a  laborer  in  the  field,  it  was  only  that  he  might  associate  them 
with  another  sort  of  success. 

We  feel,  however,  that  he  lets  them  off  easily,  when  we  think  of  some  of 
the  queer  figures  and  queer  nostrums  then  abroad  in  the  land,  and  which  his 
mild  satire  —  incurring  none  the  less  some  mild  reproach  —  fails  to  grind  in 
its  mill.  The  idea  that  he  most  tangibly  presents  is  that  of  the  unconscious  way 
in  which  the  search  for  the  common  good  may  cover  a  hundred  interested  im¬ 
pulses  and  personal  motives;  the  suggestion  that  such  a  company  could  only 
be  bound  together  more  by  its  delusions,  its  mutual  suspicions  and  frictions, 
than  by  any  successful  surrender  of  self.  The  book  contains  two  images  of 
large  and  admirable  intention:  that  of  Hollingsworth  the  heavy-handed  radi¬ 
cal,  selfish  and  sincere,  with  no  sense  for  jokes,  for  forms,  or  for  shades;  and 
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that  of  Zenobia  the  woman  of  "  sympathies,”  the  passionate  patroness  of 
"  causes,”'  who  plays  as  it  were  with  revolution,  and  only  encounters  embar¬ 
rassment.  Zenobia  is  the  most  graceful  of  all  portraits  or  the  strong-minded  of 
her  sex;  borrowing  something  or  her  grace,  moreover,  from  the  fate  that  was 
not  to  allow  her  to  grow  old  and  shrill,  and  not  least  touching  from  the  air  we 
attribute  to  her  of  looking,  with  her  fine  imagination,  for  adventures  that  were 
hardly,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  met.  We  fill  out  the  figure,  perhaps, 
and  even  lend  to  the  vision  something  more  than  Hawthorne  intended.  Zen¬ 
obia  was,  like  Coverdale  himself,  a  subject  of  dreams  that  were  not  to  find 
form  at  Roxbury;  but  Coverdale  had  other  resources,  while  she  had  none  but 
her  final  failure.  Hawthorne  indicates  no  more  interesting  aspect  of  the  matter 
than  her  baffled  effort  to  make  a  hero  of  Hollingsworth,  who  proves,  to  her 
misfortune,  so  much  too  inelastic  for  the  part.  All  this,  as  we  read  it  today, 
has  a  soft,  shy  glamour,  a  touch  of  the  poetry  of  far-off  things.  Nothing  of  the 
author's  is  a  happier  expression  of  what  I  have  called  his  sense  of  the  romance 
of  New  England. 

In  1853  Franklin  Pierce,  then  President,  appointed  him  consul  at  Liverpool, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  a  residence  of  some  seven  years  in  England  and  in 
Italy,  the  period  to  which  we  owe  '  The  Marble  Faun  ’  and  '  Our  Old  Home.’ 
The  material  for  the  latter  of  these  was  the  first  to  be  gathered;  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  'The  Marble  Faun,’  begun  in  Rome  in  1858  and  finished  during 
a  second  stay  in  England,  preceded  that  of  its  companion.  This  is  his  only  long 
drama  on  a  foreign  stage.  Drawn  from  his  own  air,  however,  are  much  of  its 
inspiration  and  its  character.  Hawthorne  took  with  him  to  Italy,  as  he  had 
done  to  England,  more  of  the  old  Puritan  consciousness  than  he  left  behind. 
The  book  has  been  consecrated  as  a  kind  of  manual  of  Roman  sights  and  im¬ 
pressions,  brought  together  indeed  in  the  light  of  a  sympathy  always  detached 
and  often  withheld;  and  its  value  is  not  diminished  by  its  constant  reference  to 
an  order  of  things  of  which,  at  present,  the  yearning  pilgrim  —  before  a  board 
for  the  most  part  swept  bare  —  can  only  pick  up  the  crumbs.  The  mystical, 
the  mythical,  are  in  '  The  Marble  Faun  ’  more  than  ever  at  hide-and-seek  with 
the  real.  The  author’s  fancy  for  freakish  correspondences  has  its  way,  with 
Donatello’s  points  of  resemblance  to  the  delightful  statue  in  the  Capitol. 
What  he  offers  us  is  the  his  tor}-  of  a  character  blissfully  immature,  awakening 
to  manhood  through  the  accidental,  the  almost  unconscious,  commission  of  a 
crime.  For  the  happy  youth  before  his  act  —  the  first  complete  act  of  his  life 
—  there  have  been  no  unanswered  questions;  but  after  it  he  finds  himselt  con¬ 
fronted  with  all  the  weary  questions  of  the  world.  This  act  consists  of  his 
ridding  of  an  obscure  tormentor  —  the  obscurity  is  rather  a  mistake  —  a 
woman  whom  he  loves,  and  who  is  older,  cleverer,  and  more  acquainted  with 
life  than  himself.  The  humanizing,  the  moralizing  of  the  Faun  is  again  an  in¬ 
genious  conceit;  but  it  has  had  for  result  to  have  made  the  subject  of  the 
process  —  and  the  case  is  unique  in  Hawthorne’s  work  —  one  of  those  crea- 
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tions  of  the  story-teller  who  give  us  a  name  for  a  type.  There  is  a  kind  of 
young  man  whom  we  have  now  only  to  call  a  Donatello,  to  feel  that  we  suf¬ 
ficiently  classify  him.  It  is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  story  to  extend  to  still 
another  nature  than  his  the  same  sad  initiation.  A  young  woman  from  across 
the  Atlantic,  a  gentle  copyist  in  Roman  galleries  of  still  gentler  Guidos  and 
Guercinos,  happens  to  have  caught  a  glimpse,  at  the  critical  moment,  of  the 
dismal  secret  that  unites  Donatello  and  Miriam.  This,  for  her,  is  the  tree  of 
bitter  knowledge,  the  taste  of  which  sickens  and  saddens  her.  The  burden  is 
more  than  she  can  bear,  and  one  of  the  most  charming  passages  in  the  book 
describes  how  at  last,  at  a  summer’s  end,  in  sultry  solitude,  she  stops  at  St. 
Peter’s  before  a  confessional,  and  Protestant  and  Puritan  as  she  is,  yields  to  the 
necessity  of  kneeling  there  and  ridding  herself  of  her  obsession.  Hawthorne’s 
young  women  are  exquisite;  Hilda  is  a  happy  sister  to  the  Phcebe  of  'The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ’  and  the  Priscilla  of  '  The  Blithedale  Romance.’ 

The  drama  in  '  The  Marble  Faun  ’  none  the  less,  I  think,  is  of  an  effect  less 
complete  than  that  of  the  almost  larger  element  that  I  can  only  call  the  land¬ 
scape  and  the  spirit.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  awkward  grace  with 
which  the  author  utters,  without  consenting  to  it  —  for  he  is  full  of  half- 
amiable,  half-angry  protest  and  prejudice  —  the  message,  the  mystery  of  the 
medium  in  which  his  actors  move.  Miriam  and  her  muffled  bandit  have  faded 
away,  and  we  have  our  doubts  and  even  our  fears  about  Kenyon  and  his 
American  statuary;  but  the  breath  of  old  Rome,  the  sense  of  old  Italy,  still 
meets  us  as  we  turn  the  page,  and  the  book  will  long,  on  the  great  sentimental 
journey,  continue  to  peep  out  of  most  pockets. 

Hawthorne  returned  to  America  in  i860,  went  back  to  Concord,  and  died  at 
Plymouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  arms  of  Franklin  Pierce,  in  1864.  At  home, 
with  the  aid  of  many  memories  and  of  the  copious  diaries  ultimately  published 
by  his  wife  and  children,  he  brought  forth,  one  by  one,  the  chapters  eventually 
collected  under  the  title  of  '  Our  Old  Home.’  The  American  '  Note-Books,’ 
the  English,  and  the  French  and  Italian,  were  given  to  the  world  after  his 
death  —  in  1868,  1870,  and  1871  respectively;  and  if  I  add  to  these  the  small 
"campaign”  'Life  of  Franklin  Pierce’  (1852),  two  posthumous  fragments, 
'  Septimius  Felton  ’  and  '  The  Dolliver  Romance,’  and  those  scraps  and  shreds 
of  which  his  table  drawers  were  still  more  exhaustively  emptied,  his  literary 
catalogue  —  none  of  the  longest  —  becomes  complete. 

The  important  item  in  his  remainder  is  the  close,  ripe  cluster,  the  series 
presented  by  himself,  of  his  impressions  of  England.  These  admirable  papers, 
with  much  of  the  same  fascination,  have  something  of  the  same  uncomforted 
note  with  which  he  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  charm  of  Italy:  the  mixture 
of  sensibility  and  reluctance,  of  response  and  dissent,  the  strife  between  his 
sense  of  beauty  and  his  sense  of  banishment.  He  came  to  the  Old  World  late 
in  life  —  though  after  dabbling  for  years,  indeed,  in  the  fancied  phenomena  of 
time,  and  with  inevitable  reserves,  mistrusts,  and  antagonisms.  The  striking 
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thing  to  my  sense,  however,  is  not  what  he  missed  but  what  he  so  ingeniously 
and  vividly  made  out.  If  he  had  been,  imaginatively,  rather  old  in  his  youth, 
he  was  youthful  in  his  age;  and  when  all  is  said,  we  owe  him,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  immemorial  process  of  lively  repartee  between  the  mother  land  and  the 
daughter,  the  only  pages  of  the  business  that  can  be  said  to  belong  to  pure 
literature.  He  was  capable  of  writing  '  The^  Marble  Faun,’  and  yet  of  declaring, 
in  a  letter  from  Rome,  that  he  bitterly  detested  the  place  and  should  rejoice  to 
bid  it  farewell  for  ever.  Just  so  he  was  capable  of  drawing  from  English  as¬ 
pects  a  delight  that  they  had  yielded  not  even  to  Washington  Irving,  and  yet 
of  insisting,  with  a  perversity  that  both  smiled  and  frowned,  that  they  rubbed 
him  mainly  all  the  wrong  way.  At  home  he  had  fingered  the  musty,  but  abroad 
he  seemed  to  pine  for  freshness.  In  truth,  for  many  persons  his  great,  his  most 
touching  sign  will  have  been  his  aloofness  wherever  he  is.  He  is  outside  of 
everything,  and  an  alien  everywhere.  He  is  an  esthetic  solitary.  His  beautiful, 
light  imagination  is  the  wing  that  on  the  autumn  evening  just  brushes  the 
dusky  window.  It  was  a  faculty  that  gave  him  much  more  a  terrible  sense  of 
human  abysses  than  a  desire  rashly  to  sound  them  and  rise  to  the  surface  with 
his  report.  On  the  surface  —  the  surface  of  the  soul  and  the  edge  of  the 
tragedy  —  he  preferred  to  remain.  He  lingered,  to  weave  his  web,  in  the  thin 
exterior  air.  This  is  a  partial  expression  of  his  characteristic  habit  of  dipping, 
of  diving  just  for  sport,  into  the  moral  world  without  being  in  the  least  a 
moralist.  He  had  none  of  the  heat  nor  of  the  dogmatism  of  that  character; 
none  of  the  impertinence,  as  we  feel  he  would  almost  have  held  it,  of  any  inter¬ 
meddling.  He  never  intermeddled;  he  was  divertedly  and  discreetly  contem¬ 
plative,  pausing  oftenest  wherever,  amid  prosaic  aspects,  there  seemed  most  of 
an  appeal  to  a  sense  for  subleties.  But  of  all  cynics  he  was  the  brightest  and 
kindest,  and  the  subtleties  he  spun  are  mere  silken  threads  for  stringing  pol¬ 
ished  beads.  His  collection  of  moral  mysteries  is  the  cabinet  of  a  dilettante. 

Henry  James 

[All  the  following  selections  from  Hawthorne’s  works  are  made  from  the 
authorized  editions,  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  and 
are  reprinted  by  their  permission.] 


SALEM  AND  THE  HAWTHORNES 
From  '  The  Scarlet  Letter  ’ 

THIS  old  town  of  Salem  —  my  native  place,  though  I  have  dwelt  much 
away  from  it,  both  in  boyhood  and  maturer  years  —  possesses  or  did 
possess  a  hold  on  my  affections,  the  force  of  which  I  have  never  real¬ 
ized  during  my  seasons  of  actual  residence  here.  Indeed,  so  far  as  its  physical 
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aspect  is  concerned,  with  its  flat,  unvaried  surface,  covered  chiefly  with  wooden 
houses,  few  or  none  of  which  pretend  to  architectural  beauty;  its  irregularity, 
which  is  neither  picturesque  nor  quaint,  but  only  tame;  its  long  and  lazy  street, 
lounging  wearisomely  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula,  with  Gal¬ 
lows  Hill  and  New  Guinea  at  one  end  and  a  view  of  the  almshouse  at  the 
other  —  such  being  the  features  of  my  native  town,  it  would  be  quite  as  rea¬ 
sonable  to  form  a  sentimental  attachment  to  a  disarranged  checker-board.  And 
yet,  though  invariably  happiest  elsewhere,  there  is  within  me  a  feeling  for  old 
Salem,  which  in  lack  of  a  better  phrase  I  must  be  content  to  call  affection. 
The  sentiment  is  probably  assignable  to  the  deep  and  aged  roots  which  my 
family  has  struck  into  the  soil.  It  is  now  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  quarter 
since  the  original  Briton,  the  earliest  emigrant  of  my  name,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  wild  and  forest-bordered  settlement  which  has  since  become  a  city. 
And  here  his  descendants  have  been  born  and  died,  and  have  mingled  their 
early  substance  with  the  soil,  until  no  small  portion  of  it  must  necessarily  be 
akin  to  the  mortal  frame  wherewith  for  a  little  while  I  walk  the  streets.  In 
part,  therefore,  the  attachment  which  I  speak  of  is  the  mere  sensuous  sym¬ 
pathy  of  dust  for  dust.  Few  of  my  countrymen  can  know  what  it  is;  nor,  as 
frequent  transplantation  is  perhaps  better  for  the  stock,  need  they  consider  it 
desirable  to  know. 

But  the  sentiment  has  likewise  its  moral  quality.  The  figure  of  that  first 
ancestor,  invested  by  family  tradition  with  a  dim  and  dusky  grandeur,  was 
present  to  my  boyish  imagination  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember.  It  still  haunts 
me,  and  induces  a  sort  of  home  feeling  with  the  past,  which  I  scarcely  claim 
in  reference  to  the  present  phase  of  the  town.  I  seem  to  have  a  stronger  claim 
to  a  residence  here  on  account  of  this  grave,  bearded,  sable-cloaked  and 
steeple-crowned  progenitor  —  who  came  so  early,  with  his  Bible  and  his  sword, 
and  trode  the  unworn  street  with  such  a  stately  port,  and  made  so  large  a 
figure  as  a  man  of  war  and  peace  —  a  stronger  claim  than  for  myself,  whose 
name  is  seldom  heard  and  my  face  hardly  known.  He  was  a  soldier,  legislator, 
judge;  he  was  a  ruler  in  the  Church;  he  had  all  the  Puritanic  traits,  both  good 
and  evil.  He  was  likewise  a  bitter  persecutor;  as  witness  the  Quakers,  who  have 
remembered  him  in  their  histories,  and  relate  an  incident  of  his  hard  severity 
towards  a  woman  of  their  sect  which  will  last  longer,  it  is  to  be  feared,  than 
any  record  of  his  better  deeds,  although  these  were  many.  His  son  too  in¬ 
herited  the  persecuting  spirit,  and  made  himself  so  conspicuous  in  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  the  witches  that  their  blood  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  left  a  stain 
upon  him.  So  deep  a  stain  indeed  that  his  old  dry  bones,  in  the  Charter  Street 
burial-ground,  must  still  retain  it,  if  they  have  not  crumbled  utterly  to  dust! 
I  know  not  whether  these  ancestors  of  mine  bethought  themselves  to  repent 
and  ask  pardon  of  Heaven  for  their  cruelties,  or  whether  they  are  now  groan¬ 
ing  under  the  heavy  consequences  of  them,  in  another  state  of  being.  At  all 
events,  I  the  present  writer,  as  their  representative,  hereby  take  shame  upon 
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myself  for  their  sakes,  and  pray  that  any  curse  incurred  by  them  —  as  I 
have  heard,  and  as  the  dreary  and  unprosperous  condition  of  the  race  for 
many  a  long  year  back  would  argue  to  exist  —  may  be  now  and  henceforth 
removed. 

Doubtless,  however,  either  of  these  stern  and  black-browed  Puritans  would 
have  thought  it  quite  a  sufficient  retribution  for  his  sins,  that  after  so  long  a 
lapse  of  years  the  old  trunk  of  the  family  tree,  with  so  much  venerable  moss 
upon  it,  should  have  borne  as  its  topmost  bough  an  idler  like  myself.  No  aim 
that  I  have  ever  cherished  would  they  recognize  as  laudable;  no  success  of 
mine  —  if  my  life,  beyond  its  domestic  scope,  had  ever  been  brightened  by 
success  —  would  they  deem  otherwise  than  worthless,  if  not  positively  dis¬ 
graceful.  "  What  is  he?  ”  murmurs  one  gray  shadow  of  my  forefathers  to  the 
other.  "  A  writer  of  story-books!  What  kind  of  a  business  in  life,  what  mode 
of  glorifying  God  or  being  serviceable  to  mankind  in  his  day  and  generation, 
may  that  be?  Why,  the  degenerate  fellow  might  as  well  have  been  a  fiddler!  ” 
Such  are  the  compliments  bandied  between  my  great-grandsires  and  myself, 
across  the  gulf  of  time!  And  yet,  let  them  scorn  me  as  they  will,  strong  traits 
of  their  nature  have  intertwined  themselves  with  mine. 

Planted  deep  in  the  town’s  earliest  infancy  and  childhood  by  these  two 
earnest  and  energetic  men,  the  race  has  ever  since  subsisted  here;  always  too  in 
respectability:  never,  so  far  as  I  have  known,  disgraced  by  a  single  unworthy 
member;  but  seldom  or  never,  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  first  two  genera¬ 
tions,  performing  any  memorable  deed,  or  so  much  as  putting  forward  a 
claim  to  public  notice.  Gradually  they  have  sunk  almost  out  of  sight;  as  .old 
houses,  here  and  there  about  the  streets,  get  covered  half-way  to  the  eaves  by 
the  accumulation  of  new  soil.  From  father  to  son,  for  above  a  hundred  years, 
they  followed  the  sea;  a  gray-headed  shipmaster,  in  each  generation,  retiring 
from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  homestead,  while  a  boy  of  fourteen  took  the 
hereditary  place  before  the  mast,  confronting  the  salt  spray  and  the  gale, 
which  had  blustered  against  his  sire  and  grandsire.  The  boy  also  in  due  time 
passed  from  the  forecastle  to  the  cabin,  spent  a  tempestuous  manhood,  and  re¬ 
turned  from  his  world  wanderings,  to  grow  old  and  die,  and  mingle  his  dust 
with  the  natal  earth.  This  long  connection  of  a  family  with  one  spot,  as  its 
place  of  birth  and  burial,  creates  a  kindred  between  the  human  being  and  the 
locality,  quite  independent  of  any  charm  in  the  scenery  or  moral  circumstances 
that  surround  him.  It  is  not  love,  but  instinct.  The  new  inhabitant  —  who 
came  himself  from  a  foreign  land,  or  whose  father  or  grandfather  came  —  has 
little  claim  to  be  called  a  Salemite;  he  has  no  conception  of  the  oyster-like 
tenacity  with  which  an  old  settler,  over  whom  his  third  century  is  creeping, 
clings  to  the  spot  where  his  successive  generations  have  been  imbedded.  It  is 
no  matter  that  the  place  is  joyless  for  him;  that  he  is  weary  of  the  old  wooden 
houses,  the  mud  and  dust,  the  dead  level  of  site  and  sentiment,  the  chill  east 
wind,  and  the  chillest  of  social  atmospheres;  —  all  these,  and  whatever  faults 
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besides  he  may  see  or  imagine,  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  spell  survives, 
and  just  as  powerfully  as  if  the  natal  spot  were  an  earthly  Paradise. 

So  has  it  been  in  my  case.  I  felt  it  almost  as  a  destiny  to  make  Salem  my 
home;  so  that  the  mold  of  features  and  cast  of  character  which  had  all  along 
been  familiar  here  —  ever,  as  one  representative  of  the  race  lay  down  in  his 
grave,  another  assuming  as  it  were  his  sentry  march  along  the  main  street  — 
might  still  in  my  little  day  be  seen  and  recognized  in  the  old  town.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  very  sentiment  is  an  evidence  that  the  connection,  which  has  become 
an  unhealthy  one,  should  at  last  be  severed.  Human  nature  will  not  flourish, 
any  more  than  a  potato,  if  it  be  planted  and  replanted  for  too  long  a  series  of 
generations  in  the  same  worn-out  soil.  My  children  have  had  other  birth¬ 
places,  and  so  far  as  their  fortunes  may  be  within  my  control,  shall  strike  their 
roots  into  unaccustomed  earth. 


THE  MINISTER’S  VIGIL 
From  '  The  Scarlet  Letter  ’ 

SHORTLY  afterwards,  the  like  grisly  sense  of  the  humorous  again  stole 
in  among  the  solemn  phantoms  of  his  thought.  He  felt  his  limbs  growing 
stiff  with  the  unaccustomed  chilliness  of  the  night,  and  doubted  whether 
he  should  be  able  to  descend  the  steps  of  the  scaffold.  Morning  would  break, 
and  find  him  there.  The  neighborhood  would  begin  to  rouse  itself.  The  earliest 
riser,  coming  forth  in  the  dim  twilight,  would  perceive  a  vaguely  defined 
figure  aloft  on  the  place  of  shame;  and  half  crazed  betwixt  alarm  and  curi¬ 
osity,  would  go  knocking  from  door  to  door,  summoning  all  the  people  to 
behold  the  ghost  —  as  he  needs  must  think  it  —  of  some  defunct  transgressor. 
A  dusky  tumult  would  flap  its  wings  from  one  house  to  another.  Then,  the 
morning  light  still  waxing  stronger,  old  patriarchs  would  rise  up  in  great 
haste,  each  in  his  flannel  gown,  and  matronly  dames  without  pausing  to  put 
off  their  night-gear.  The  whole  tribe  of  decorous  personages  who  had  never 
heretofore  been  seen  with  a  single  hair  of  their  heads  awry,  would  start  into 
public  view  with  the  disorder  of  a  nightmare  in  their  aspects.  Old  Governor 
Bellingham  would  come  grimly  forth  with  his  King  James’s  ruff  fastened 
askew;  and  Mistress  Hibbins  with  some  twigs  of  the  forest  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  and  looking  sourer  than  ever,  as  having  hardly  got  a  wink  of  sleep  after 
her  night  ride;  and  good  Father  Wilson  too,  after  spending  half  the  night  at 
a  death-bed,  and  liking  ill  to  be  disturbed  thus  early  out  of  his  dreams  about 
the  glorified  saints.  Hither  likewise  would  come  the  elders  and  deacons  of 
Mr.  Dimmesdale’s  church,  and  the  young  virgins  who  so  idolized  their  minis¬ 
ter,  and  had  made  a  shrine  for  him  in  their  white  bosoms;  which  now,  by 
the  by,  in  their  hurry  and  confusion,  they  would  scantly  have  given  themselves 
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time  to  cover  with  their  kerchiefs.  All  people,  in  a  word,  would  come  stumbling 
over  their  thresholds,  and  turning  up  their  amazed  and  horror-stricken  visages 
around  the  scaffold.  Whom  would  they  discern  there,  with  the  red  eastern 
light  upon  his  brow?  Whom  but  the  Reverend  Arthur  Dimmesdale,  half 
frozen  to  death,  overwhelmed  with  shame,  and  standing  where  Hester  Prynne 
had  stood! 

Carried  away  by  the  grotesque  horror  of  this  picture,  the  minister,  unawares, 
and  to  his  own  infinite  alarm,  burst  into  a  great  peal  of  laughter.  It  was  im¬ 
mediately  responded  to  by  a  light,  airy,  childish  laugh,  in  which  with  a  thrill  of 
the  heart  —  but  he  knew  not  whether  of  exquisite  pain,  or  pleasure  as  acute  — 
he  recognized  the  tones  of  little  Pearl. 

"  Pearl!  little  Pearl!  ”  cried  he  after  a  moment’s  pause;  then,  suppressing  his 
voice  —  "  Hester!  Hester  Prynne!  Are  you  there?  ” 

"  Yes,  it  is  Hester  Prynne!  ”  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of  surprise;  and  the  min¬ 
ister  heard  her  footsteps  approaching  from  the  sidewalk,  along  which  she  had 
been  passing.  "  It  is  I,  and  my  little  Pearl.” 

"  Whence  come  you,  Hester?  ”  asked  the  minister.  "  What  sent  you 
hither?  ” 

"  I  have  been  watching  at  a  death-bed,”  answered  Hester  Prynne;  "  at  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop’s  death-bed,  and  have  taken  his  measure  for  a  robe,  and  am 
now  going  homeward  to  my  dwelling.” 

"  Come  up  hither,  Hester,  thou  and  little  Pearl,”  said  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Dimmesdale.  "  Ye  have  both  been  here  before,  but  I  was  not  with  you.  Come 
up  hither  once  again,  and  we  will  stand  all  three  together!  ” 

She  silently  ascended  the  steps,  and  stood  on  the  platform  holding  little 
Pearl  by  the  hand.  The  minister  felt  for  the  child’s  other  hand,  and  took  it. 
The  moment  that  he  did  so,  there  came  what  seemed  a  tumultuous  rush  of 
new  life,  other  life  than  his  own,  pouring  like  a  torrent  into  his  heart  and 
hurrying  through  all  his  veins,  as  if  the  mother  and  the  child  were  communi¬ 
cating  their  vital  warmth  to  his  half-torpid  system.  The  three  formed  an 
electric  chain. 

"  Minister!  ”  whispered  little  Pearl. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  say,  child?  ”  asked  Mr.  Dimmesdale. 

"  Wilt  thou  stand  here  with  mother  and  me,  tomorrow  noontide?  ”  inquired 
Pearl. 

"Nay,  not  so,  my  little  Pearl,”  answered  the  minister;  for  with  the  new 
energy  of  the  moment,  all  the  dread  of  public  exposure  that  had  so  long  been 
the  anguish  of  his  life,  had  returned  upon  him,  and  he  was  already  trembling 
at  the  conjunction  in  which  —  with  a  strange  joy,  nevertheless  —  he  now 
found  himself.  "  Not  so,  my  child.  I  shall  indeed  stand  with  thy  mother  and 
thee  one  other  day,  but  not  tomorrow.” 

Pearl  laughed,  and  attempted  to  pull  away  her  hand.  But  the  minister  held 
it  fast. 
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"  A  moment  longer,  my  child!  ”  said  he. 

"  But  wilt  thou  promise,”  asked  Pearl,  "  to  take  my  hand  and  mother’s 
hand,  tomorrow  noontide?  ” 

"  Not  then,  Pearl,”  said  the  minister,  "  but  another  time.” 

"  And  what  other  time?  ”  persisted  the  child. 

"At  the  great  Judgment  Day,”  whispered  the  minister  —  and  strangely 
enough,  the  sense  that  he  was  a  professional  teacher  of  the  truth  impelled  him 
to  answer  the  child  so.  "  Then  and  there,  before  the  judgment  seat,  thy  mother, 
and  thou,  and  I  must  stand  together.  But  the  daylight  of  this  world  shall  not 
see  our  meeting!  ” 

Pearl  laughed  again. 

But  before  Mr.  Dimmesdale  had  done  speaking,  a  light  gleamed  far.  and 
wide  over  all  the  muffled  sky.  It  was  doubtless  caused  by  one  of  those  meteors 
which  the  night  watcher  may  so  often  observe  burning  out  to  waste  in  the 
vacant  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  So  powerful  was  its  radiance  that  it  thor¬ 
oughly  illuminated  the  dense  medium  of  cloud  betwixt  the  sky  and  earth.  The 
great  vault  brightened,  like  the  dome  of  an  immense  lamp.  It  showed  the 
familiar  scene  of  the  street  with  the  distinctness  of  midday,  but  also  with  the 
awfulness  that  is  always  imparted  to  familiar  objects  by  an  unaccustomed 
light.  The  wooden  houses,  with  their  jutting  stories  and  quaint  gable  peaks; 
the  doorsteps  and  thresholds,  with  the  early  grass  springing  up  about  them; 
the  garden  plots,  black  with  freshly  turned  earth;  the  wheel  track,  little  worn, 
and  even  in  the  market-place  margined  with  green  on  either  side  —  all  were 
visible,  but  with  a  singularity  of  aspect  that  seemed  to  give  another  moral  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  things  of  this  world  than  they  had  ever  borne  before.  And 
there  stood  the  minister,  with  his  hand  over  his  heart;  and  Hester  Prynne,  with 
the  embroidered  letter  glimmering  on  her  bosom;  and  little  Pearl,  herself  a 
symbol,  and  the  connecting  link  between  those  two.  They  stood  in  the  noon 
of  that  strange  and  solemn  splendor;  as  if  it  were  the  light  that  is  to  reveal 
all  secrets,  and  the  daybreak  that  shall  unite  all  who  belong  to  one  another. 


THE  CHILD  AT  THE  BROOK-SIDE 
From  '  The  Scarlet  Letter  ’ 

THOU  wilt  love  her  dearly,”  repeated  Hester  Prynne,  as  she  and  the 
minister  sat  watching  little  Pearl.  "  Dost  thou  not  think  her  beau¬ 
tiful?  And  see  with  what  natural  skill  she  has  made  those  simple 
flowers  adorn  her!  Had  she  gathered  pearls  and  diamonds  and  rubies  in  the 
wood,  they  could  not  have  become  her  better.  She  is  a  splendid  child!  But  I 
know  whose  brow  she  has!  ” 
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"  Dost  thou  know,  Hester,”  said  Arthur  Dimmesdale  with  an  unquiet  smile, 
"  that  this  dear  child,  tripping  about  always  at  thy  side,  hath  caused  me  many 
an  alarm?  Methought  —  O  Hester,  what  a  thought  is  that,  and  how  terrible 
to  dread  it!  —  that  my  own  features  were  partly  repeated  in  her  face,  and 
so  strikingly  that  the  world  might  see  them!  But  she  is  mostly  thine!  ” 

"  No,  no!  not  mostly!  ”  answered  the  mother  with  a  tender  smile.  "  A  little 
longer,  and  thou  needest  not  to  be  afraid  to  trace  whose  child  she  is.  But  how 
strangely  beautiful  she  looks,  with  those  wild  flowers  in  her  hair!  It  is  as  if 
one  of  the  fairies  whom  we  left  in  our  dear  old  England  had  decked  her  out 
to  meet  us.” 

It  was  with  a  feeling  which  neither  of  them  had  ever  before  experienced  that 
they  sat  and  watched  Pearl’s  slow  advance.  In  her  was  visible  the  tie  that 
united  them.  She  had  been  offered  to  the  world,  those  seven  years  past,  as  the 
living  hierglyphic  in  which  was  revealed  the  secret  they  so  darkly  sought  to 
hide  —  all  written  in  this  symbol,  all  plainly  manifest,  had  there  been  a  prophet 
or  magician  skilled  to  read  the  character  of  flame!  And  Pearl  was  the  oneness 
of  their  being.  Be  the  foregone  evil  what  it  might,  how  could  they  doubt  that 
their  earthly  lives  and  future  destinies  were  conjoined,  when  they  beheld  at 
once  the  material  union  and  the  spiritual  idea  in  whom  they  met  and  were 
to  dwell  immortally  together?  Thoughts  like  these  —  and  perhaps  other 
thoughts,  which  they  did  not  acknowledge  or  define  —  threw  an  awe  about 
the  child  as  she  came  onward. 

"  Let  her  see  nothing  strange  —  no  passion  nor  eagerness  —  in  thy  way  of 
accosting  her,”  whispered  Hester.  "  Our  Pearl  is  a  fitful  and  fantastic  little 
elf  sometimes.  Especially  she  is  seldom  tolerant  of  emotion,  when  she  does  not 
fully  comprehend  the  why  and  wherefore.  But  the  child  hath  strong  affections. 
She  loves  me,  and  will  love  thee!  ” 

"Thou  canst  not  think,”  said  the  minister,  glancing  aside  at  Hester 
Prynne,  "  how  my  heart  dreads  this  interview,  and  yearns  for  it!  But  in  truth, 
as  I  already  told  thee,  children  are  not  readily  won  to  be  familiar  with  me. 
They  will  not  climb  my  knee,  nor  prattle  in  my  ear,  nor  answer  to  my  smile; 
but  stand  apart  and  eye  me  strangely.  Even  little  babes,  when  I  take  them  in 
my  arms,  weep  bitterly.  Yet  Pearl,  twice  in  her  little  lifetime,  hath  been  kind 
to  me.  The  first  time  —  thou  knowest  it  well!  The  last  was  when  thou  led’st 
her  with  thee  to  the  house  of  yonder  stern  old  governor.” 

"  And  thou  didst  plead  so  bravely  in  her  behalf  and  mine!  ”  answered  the 
mother.  "I  remember  it;  and  so  shall  little  Pearl.  Fear  nothing!  She  may  be 
strange  and  shy  at  first,  but  will  soon  learn  to  love  thee.” 

By  this  time  Pearl  had  reached  the  margin  of  the  brook,  and  stood  on  the 
farther  side,  gazing  silently  at  Hester  and  the  clergyman,  who  still  sat  to¬ 
gether  on  the  mossy  tree  trunk  waiting  to  receive  her.  Just  where  she  had 
paused  the  brook  chanced  to  form  a  pool,  so  smooth  and  quiet  that  it  reflected 
a  perfect  image  of  her  little  figure,  with  all  the  brilliant  picturesqueness  of  her 
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beauty,  in  its  adornment  of  flowers  and  wreathed  foliage,  but  more  refined  and 
spiritualized  than  the  reality.  This  image,  so  nearly  identical  with  the  living 
Pearl,  seemed  to  communicate  somewhat  of  its  own  shadowy  and  intangible 
quality  to  the  child  herself.  It  was  strange,  the  way  in  which  Pearl  stood  look¬ 
ing  so  steadfastly  at  them  through  the  dim  medium  of  the  forest  gloom;  her¬ 
self  meanwhile  all  glorified  with  a  ray  of  sunshine  that  was  attracted  thither¬ 
ward  as  by  a  certain  sympathy.  In  the  brook  beneath  stood  another  child  — 
another  and  the  same  —  with  likewise  its  ray  of  golden  light.  Hester  felt  her¬ 
self  in  some  indistinct  and  tantalizing  manner  estranged  from  Pearl;  as  if  the 
child,  in  her  lonely  ramble  through  the  forest,  had  strayed  out  of  the  sphere 
in  which  she  and  her  mother  dwelt  together,  and  was  now  vainly  seeking  to 
return  to  it. 

There  was  both  truth  and  error  in  the  impression:  the  child  and  mother  were 
estranged,  but  through  Hester’s  fault,  not  Pearl’s.  Since  the  latter  rambled 
from  her  side,  another  inmate  had  been  admitted  within  the  circle  of  the 
mother’s  feelings,  and  so  modified  the  aspect  of  them  all  that  Pearl,  the  re¬ 
turning  wanderer,  could  not  find  her  wonted  place,  and  hardly  knew  where 
she  was. 

"  I  have  a  strange  fancy,”  observed  the  sensitive  minister,  "  that  this  brook  is 
the  boundary  between  two  worlds,  and  that  thou  canst  never  meet  thy  Pearl 
again.  Or  is  she  an  elfish  spirit,  who,  as  the  legends  of  our  childhood  taught 
us,  is  forbidden  to  cross  a  running  stream?  Pray  hasten  her;  for  this  delay  has 
already  imparted  a  tremor  to  my  nerves.” 

"  Come,  dearest  child!  ”  said  Hester  encouragingly,  and  stretching  out  both 
her  arms.  "  How  slow  thou  art!  When  hast  thou  been  so  sluggish  before  now? 
Here  is  a  friend  of  mine,  who  must  be  thy  friend  also.  Thou  wilt  have  twice 
as  much  love,  henceforward,  as  thy  mother  alone  could  give  thee!  Leap  across 
the  brook,  and  come  to  us.  Thou  canst  leap  like  a  young  deer!  ” 

Pearl,  without  responding  in  any  manner  to  these  honey-sweet  expressions, 
remained  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook.  Now  she  fixed  her  bright  wild  eyes 
on  her  mother,  now  on  the  minister,  and  now  included  them  both  in  the  same 
glance,  as  if  to  detect  and  explain  to  herself  the  relation  which  they  bore  to 
one  another.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  as  Arthur  Dimmesdale  felt  the 
child’  s  eyes  upon  himself,  his  hand  —  with  that  gesture  so  habitual  as  to  have 
become  involuntary  —  stole  over  his  heart.  At  length,  assuming  a  singular  air 
of  authority,  Pearl  stretched  out  her  hand,  with  the  small  forefinger  extended 
and  pointing  evidently  towards  her  mother’s  breast.  And  beneath,  in  the  mirror 
of  the  brook,  there  was  the  flower-girdled  and  sunny  image  of  little  Pearl, 
pointing  her  small  forefinger  too. 

"  Thou  strange  child,  why  dost  thou  not  come  to  me?  ”  exclaimed  Hester. 

Pearl  still  pointed  with  her  forefinger;  and  a  frown  gathered  on  her  brow, 
the  more  impressive  from  the  childish,  the  almost  baby-like,  aspect  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  that  conveyed  it.  As  her  mother  still  kept  beckoning  to  her,  and  arraying 
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her  face  in  a  holiday  suit  of  unaccustomed  smiles,  the  child  stamped  her  foot 
with  a  yet  more  imperious  look  and  gesture.  In  the  brook,  again,  was  the  fan¬ 
tastic  beauty  of  the  image,  with  its  reflected  frown,  its  pointed  finger,  and 
imperious  gesture,  giving  emphasis  to  the  aspect  of  little  Pearl. 

"  Hasten,  Pearl,  or  I  shall  be  angry  with  thee!  ”  cried  Hester  Prynne,  who, 
however  inured  to  such  behavior  on  the  elf-child’s  part  at  other  seasons,  was 
naturally  anxious  for  a  more  seemly  deportment  now.  "  Leap  across  the  brook, 
naughty  child,  and  run  hither;  else  I  must  come  to  thee!  ” 

But  Pearl,  not  a  whit  startled  at  her  mother’s  threats  any  more  than  mol¬ 
lified  by  her  entreaties,  now  suddenly  burst  into  a  fit  of  passion,  gesticulating 
violently  and  throwing  her  small  figure  into  the  most  extravagant  contortions. 
She  accompanied  this  wild  outbreak  with  piercing  shrieks,  which  the  woods 
reverberated  on  all  sides;  so  that,  alone  as  she  was  in  her  childish  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  wrath,  it  seemed  as  if  a  hidden  multitude  were  lending  her  their  sym¬ 
pathy  and  encouragement.  Seen  in  the  brook  once  more  was  the  shadowy 
wraith  of  Pearl’s  image,  crowned  and  girdled  with  flowers,  but  stamping  its 
foot,  wildly  gesticulating,  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  still  pointing  its  small 
forefinger  at  Hester’s  bosom! 

"  I  see  what  ails  the  child,”  whispered  Hester  to  the  clergyman,  and  turning 
pale  in  spite  of  a  strong  effort  to  conceal  her  trouble  and  annoyance.  "  Chil¬ 
dren  will  not  abide  any,  the  slightest,  change  in  the  accustomed  aspect  of 
things  that  are  daily  before  their  eyes.  Pearl  misses  something  which  she  has 
always  seen  me  wear!  ” 

"  I  pray  you,”  answered  the  minister,  "  if  thou  hast  any  means  of  pacifying 
the  child,  do  it  forthwith!  Save  it  were  the  cankered  wrath  of  an  old  witch 
like  Mistress  Hibbins,”  added  he,  attempting  to  smile,  "  I  know  nothing  that 
I  would  not  sooner  encounter  than  this  passion  in  a  child.  In  Pearl’s  young 
beauty,  as  in  the  wrinkled  witch,  it  has  a  preternatural  effect.  Pacify  her,  if 
thou  lovest  me!  ” 

Hester  turned  again  towards  Pearl,  with  a  crimson  blush  upon  her  cheek,  a 
conscious  glance  aside  at  the  clergyman,  and  then  a  heavy  sigh;  while  even  be¬ 
fore  she  had  time  to  speak  the  blush  yielded  to  a  deadly  pallor. 

"  Pearl,”  said  she  sadly,  "  look  down  at  thy  feet!  There!  —  before  thee!  — 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  brook!  ” 

The  child  turned  her  eyes  to  the  point  indicated;  and  there  lay  the  scarlet 
letter,  so  close  upon  the  margin  of  the  stream  that  the  gold  embroidery  was 
reflected  in  it. 

"  Bring  it  hither!  ”  said  Hester. 

"  Come  thou  and  take  it  up!  ”  answered  Pearl. 

"Was  ever  such  a  child!  ”  observed  Hester,  aside  to  the  minister.  "Oh,  I 
have  so  much  to  tell  thee  about  her!  But  in  very  truth,  she  is  right  as  regards 
this  hateful  token.  I  must  bear  its  torture  yet  a  little  longer  —  only  a  few  days 
longer  —  until  we  shall  have  left  this  region  and  look  back  hither  as  to  a  land 
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which  we  have  dreamed  of.  The  forest  cannot  hide  it!  The  mid-ocean  shall  take 
it  from  my  hand,  and  swallow  it  up  forever!  ” 

With  these  words  she  advanced  to  the  margin  of  the  brook,  took  up  the 
scarlet  letter  and  fastened  it  again  into  her  bosom.  Hopefully  but  a  moment 
ago  as  Hester  had  spoken  of  drowning  it  in  the  deep  sea,  there  was  a  sense  of 
inevitable  doom  upon  her  as  she  thus  received  back  this  deadly  symbol  from 
the  hand  of  fate.  She  had  flung  it  into  infinite  space!  she  had  drawn  an  hour’s 
free  breath!  —  and  here  again  was  the  scarlet  misery,  glittering  on  the  old  spot! 
So  it  ever  is,  whether  thus  typified  or  no,  that  an  evil  deed  invests  itself  with 
the  character  of  doom.  Hester  next  gathered  up  the  heavy  tresses  of  her  hair, 
and  confined  them  beneath  her  cap.  As  if  there  was’  a  withering  spell  in  the 
sad  letter,  her  beauty,  the  warmth  and  richness  of  her  womanhood,  departed 
like  fading  sunshine;  and  a  gray  shadow  seemed  to  fall  across  her. 

When  the  dreary  change  was  wrought,  she  extended  her  hand  to  Pearl. 

"  Dost  thou  know  thy  mother  now,  child?  ”  asked  she  reproachfully,  but 
with  a  subdued  tone.  '  Wilt  thou  come  across  the  brook  and  own  thy  mother, 
now  that  she  has  her  shame  upon  her —  now  that  she  is  sad?  ” 

"Yes;  now  I  will!”  answered  the  child,  bounding  across  the  brook  and 
clasping  Hester  in  her  arms.  "  Now  thou  art  my  mother  indeed!  and  I  am  thy 
little  Pearl!  ” 

In  a  mood  of  tenderness  that  was  not  usual  with  her,  she  drew  down  her 
mother’s  head,  and  kissed  her  brow  and  both  her  cheeks.  But  then  —  by  a  kind 
of  necessity  that  always  impelled  this  child  to  alloy  whatever  comfort  she 
might  chance  to  give  with  a  throb  of  anguish  —  Pearl  put  up  her  mouth  and 
kissed  the  scarlet  letter  too! 

"  That  was  not  kind!  ”  said  Hester.  "  When  thou  hast  shown  me  a  little 
love,  thou  mockest  me!  ” 

"  Why  doth  the  minister  sit  yonder?  ”  asked  Pearl. 

"  He  waits  to  welcome  thee,”  replied  her  mother.  "  Come  thou,  and  entreat 
his  blessing!  He  loves  thee,  my  little  Pearl,  and  loves  thy  mother  too.  Wilt 
thou  not  love  him?  Come!  he  longs  to  greet  thee!  ” 

"  Doth  he  love  us?  ”  said  Pearl,  looking  up  with  acute  intelligence  into  her 
mother’s  face.  "  Will  he  go  back  with  us,  hand  in  hand,  we  three  together 
into  the  town?  ” 

"  Not  now,  my  dear  child,”  answered  Hester.  "  But  in  days  to  come,  he  will 
walk  hand  in  hand  with  us.  We  will  have  a  home  and  fireside  of  our  own;  and 
thou  shalt  sit  upon  his  knee;  and  he  will  teach  thee  many  things,  and  love  thee 
dearly.  Thou  wilt  love  him;  wilt  thou  not?  ” 

"  And  will  he  always  keep  his  hand  over  his  heart?  ”  inquired  Pearl. 

"  Foolish  child,  what  a  question  is  that!  ”  exclaimed  her  mother.  "  Come  and 
ask  his  blessing!  ” 

But  whether  influenced  by  the  jealousy  that  seems  instinctive  with  every 
petted  child  towards  a  dangerous  rival,  or  from  whatever  caprice  of  her 
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freakish  nature,  Pearl  would  show  no  favor  to  the  clergyman.  It  was  only  by 
an  exertion  of  force  that  her  mother  brought  her  up  to  him,  hanging  back,  and 
manifesting  her  reluctance  by  odd  grimaces;  of  which,  ever  since  her  baby¬ 
hood,  she  had  possessed  a  singular  variety,  and  could  transform  her  mobile 
physiognomy  into  a  series  of  different  aspects,  with  a  new  mischief  in  them, 
each  and  all.  The  minister  —  painfully  embarrassed,  but  hoping  that  a  kiss 
might  prove  a  talisman  to  admit  him  into  the  child’s  kindlier  regards  —  bent 
forward  and  impressed  one  on  her  brow.  Hereupon  Pearl  broke  away  from  her 
mother,  and  running  to  the  brook,  stooped  over  it  and  bathed  her  fore¬ 
head,  until  the  unwelcome  kiss  was  quite  washed  off  and  diffused  through  a 
long  lapse  of  the  gliding  water.  She  then  remained  apart,  silently  watching 
Hester  and  the  clergyman;  while  they  talked  together,  and  made  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  were  suggested  by  their  new  position  and  the  purposes  soon  to  be 
fulfilled. 

And  now  this  fateful  interview  had  come  to  a  close.  The  dell  was  to  be  left 
a  solitude  among  its  dark  old  trees,  which  with  their  multitudinous  tongues 
would  whisper  long  of  what  had  passed  there,  and  no  mortal  be  the  wiser.  And 
the  melancholy  brook  would  add  this  other  tale  to  the  mystery  with  which  its 
little  heart  was  already  overburdened,  and  whereof  it  still  kept  up  a  murmur¬ 
ing  babble,  with  not  a  whit  more  cheerfulness  of  tone  than  for  ages  heretofore. 


THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  SCARLET  LETTER 
From  '  The  Scarlet  Letter  ’ 

THE  eloquent  voice,  on  which  the  souls  of  the  listening  audience  had 
been  borne  aloft  as  on  the  swelling  waves  of  the  sea,  at  length  came 
to  a  pause.  There  was  a  momentary  silence,  profound  as  what  should 
follow  the  utterance  of  oracles.  Then  ensued  a  murmur  and  half-hushed 
tumult;  as  if  the  auditors,  released  from  the  high  spell  that  had  transported 
them  into  the  region  of  another’s  mind,  were  returning  into  themselves  with 
all  their  awe  and  wonder  still  heavy  on  them.  In  a  moment  more,  the  crowd 
began  to  gush  forth  from  the  doors  of  the  church.  Now  that  there  was  an 
end,  they  needed  other  breath,  more  fit  to  support  the  gross  and  earthly  life 
into  which  they  relapsed,  than  that  atmosphere  which  the  preacher  had  con¬ 
verted  into  words  of  flame,  and  had  burdened  with  the  rich  fragrance  of  his 
thought. 

In  the  open  air  their  rapture  broke  into  speech.  The  street  and  the  market¬ 
place  absolutely  babbled,  from  side  to  side,  with  applauses  of  the  minister. 
His  hearers  could  not  rest  until  they  had  told  one  another  of  what  each  knew 
better  than  he  could  tell  or  hear.  According  to  their  united  testimony,  never 
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had  man  spoken  in  so  wise,  so  high,  and  so  holy  a  spirit,  as  he  that  spake  this 
day;  nor  had  inspiration  ever  breathed  through  mortal  lips  more  evidently 
than  it  did  through  his.  Its  influence  could  be  seen,  as  it  were,  descending 
upon  him,  and  possessing  him,  and  continually  lifting  him  out  of  the  written 
discourse  that  lay  before  him,  and  filling  him  with  ideas  that  must  have  been 
as  marvelous  to  himself  as  to  his  audience.  His  subject,  it  appeared,  had  been 
the  relation  between  the  Deity  and  the  communities  of  mankind,  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  New  England  which  they  were  here  planting  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  And  as  he  drew  towards  the  close,  a  spirit  as  of  prophecy  had  come 
upon  him,  constraining  him  to  its  purpose  as  mightily  as  the  old  prophets  of 
Israel  were  constrained;  only  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  Jewish  seers 
had  denounced  judgments  and  ruin  on  their  country,  it  was  his  mission  to 
foretell  a  high  and  glorious  destiny  for  the  newly  gathered  people  of  the  Lord. 
But  throughout  it  all,  and  through  the  whole  discourse,  there  had  been  a  cer¬ 
tain  deep  sad  undertone  of  pathos,  which  could  not  be  interpreted  otherwise 
than  as  the  natural  regret  of  one  soon  to  pass  away.  Yes,  their  minister  whom 
they  so  loved  —  and  who  so  loved  them  all  that  he  could  not  depart  heaven¬ 
ward  without  a  sigh  —  had  the  foreboding  of  untimely  death  upon  him,  and 
would  soon  leave  them  in  their  tears!  This  idea  of  his  transitory  stay  on  earth 
gave  the  last  emphasis  to  the  effect  which  the  preacher  had  produced:  it  was 
as  if  an  angel  in  his  passage  to  the  skies  had  shaken  his  bright  wings  over  the 
people  for  an  instant  —  at  once  a  shadow  and  a  splendor  —  and  had  shed 
down  a  shower  of  olden  truths  upon  them. 

Thus  there  had  come  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale  —  as  to  most  men 
in  their  various  spheres,  though  seldom  recognized  until  they  see  it  far  behind 
them  —  an  epoch  of  life  more  brilliant  and  full  of  triumph  than  any  previous 
one,  or  than  any  which  could  hereafter  be.  He  stood  at  this  moment  on  the 
very  proudest  eminence  of  superiority  to  which  the  gifts  of  intellect,  rich  lore, 
prevailing  eloquence,  and  a  reputation  of  whitest  sanctity,  could  exalt  a 
clergyman  in  New  England’s  earliest  days,  when  the  professional  character 
was  of  itself  a  lofty  pedestal.  Such  was  the  position  which  the  minister 
occupied,  as  he  bowed  his  head  forward  on  the  cushions  of  the  pulpit  at 
the  close  of  his  Election  Sermon.  Meanwhile  Hester  Prynne  was  standing 
beside  the  scaffold  of  the  pillory,  with  the  scarlet  letter  still  burning  on  her 
breast! 

Now  was  heard  again  the  clangor  of  the  music,  and  the  measured  tramp  of 
the  military  escort,  issuing  from  the  church  door.  The  procession  was  to  be 
marshaled  thence  to  the  town  hall,  where  a  solemn  banquet  would  complete 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 

Once  more,  therefore,  the  train  of  venerable  and  majestic  fathers  was  seen 
moving  through  a  broad  pathway  of  the  people,  who  drew  back  reverently 
on  either  side,  as  the  governor  and  magistrates,  the  old  and  wise  men,  the  holy 
ministers,  and  all  that  were  eminent  and  renowned,  advanced  into  the  midst 
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of  them.  When  they  were  fairly  in  the  market-place,  their  presence  was 
greeted  by  a  shout.  This  —  though  doubtless  it  might  acquire  additional  force 
and  volume  from  the  childlike  loyalty  which  the  age  awarded  to  its  rulers 
—  was  felt  to  be  an  irrepressible  outburst  of  enthusiasm  kindled  in  the  audi¬ 
tors  by  that  high  strain  of  eloquence  which  was  yet  reverberating  in  their 
ears.  Each  felt  the  impulse  in  himself  and  in  the  same  breath  caught  it  from 
his  neighbor.  Within  the  church  it  had  hardly  been  kept  down;  beneath  the 
sky  it  pealed  upward  to  the  zenith.  There  were  human  beings  enough,  and 
enough  of  highly  wrought  and  symphonious  feeling,  to  produce  that  more 
impressive  sound  than  the  organ  tones  of  the  blast,  or  the  thunder,  or  the 
roar  of  the  sea:  even  that  mighty  swell  of  many  voices,  blended  into  one 
great  voice  by  the  universal  impulse  which  makes  likewise  one  vast  heart  out 
of  the  army.  Never  from  the  soil  of  New  England  had  gone  up  such  a  shout! 
Never  on  New  England  soil  had  stood  the  man  so  honored  by  his  mortal 
brethren  as  the  preacher! 

How  fared  it  with  him  then?  Were  there  not  the  brilliant  particles  of  a  halo 
in  the  air  about  his  head?  So  etherealized  by  spirit  as  he  was,  and  so  apotheo¬ 
sized  by  worshiping  admirers,  did  his  footsteps,  in  the  procession,  really 
tread  upon  the  dust  of  earth? 

As  the  ranks  of  military  men  and  civil  fathers  moved  onward,  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  point  where  the  minister  was  seen  to  approach  among 
them.  The  shout  died  into  a  murmur,  as  one  portion  of  the  crowd  after  an¬ 
other  obtained  a  glimpse  of  him.  How  feeble  and  pale  he  looked,  amid  all  his 
triumph!  The  energy  —  or  say  rather  the  inspiration  —  which  had  held  him 
up  until  he  should  have  delivered  the  sacred  message  that  brought  its  own 
strength  along  with  it  from  heaven,  was  withdrawn  now  that  it  had  so  faith¬ 
fully  performed  its  office.  The  glow  which  they  had  just  before  beheld  burn¬ 
ing  on  his  cheek  was  extinguished,  like  a  flame  that  sinks  down  hopelessly 
among  the  late  decaying  embers.  It  seemed  hardly  the  face  of  a  man  alive,  with 
such  a  deathlike  hue;  it  was  hardly  a  man  with  life  in  him  that  tottered  on  his 
path  so  nervelessly  —  yet  tottered,  and  did  not  fall! 

One  of  his  clerical  brethren  —  it  was  the  venerable  John  Wilson  —  observ¬ 
ing  the  state  in  which  Mr.  Dimmesdale  was  left  by  the  retiring  wave  of  in¬ 
tellect  and  sensibility,  stepped  forward  hastily  to  offer  his  support.  The  minis¬ 
ter  tremulously  but  decidedly  repelled  the  old  man’s  arm.  He  still  walked 
onward,  if  that  movement  could  be  so  described  which  rather  resembled  the 
wavering  effort  of  an  infant,  with  its  mother’s  arms  in  view  outstretched  to 
tempt  him  forward.  And  now,  almost  imperceptible  as  were  the  latter  steps  of 
his  progress,  he  had  come  opposite  the  well-remembered  and  weather-darkened 
scaffold  where  long  since,  with  all  that  dreary  lapse  of  time  between,  Hester 
Prynne  had  encountered  the  world’s  ignominious  stare.  There  stood  Hester, 
holding  little  Pearl  by  the  hand!  and  there  was  the  scarlet  letter  on  her  breast! 
The  minister  there  made  a  pause,  although  the  music  still  played  the  stately 
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and  rejoicing  march  to  which  the  procession  moved.  It  summoned  him  onward, 
onward  to  the  festival!  —  but  here  he  made  a  pause. 

Bellingham,  for  the  last  few  moments,  had  kept  an  afixious  eye  upon  him. 
He  now  left  his  own  place  in  the  procession  and  advanced  to  give  assistance, 
judging  from  Mr.  Dimmesdale’s  aspect  that  he  must  otherwise  inevitably  fall. 
But  there  was  something  in  the  latter’s  expression  that  warned  back  the  magis¬ 
trate,  although  a  man  not  readily  obeying  the  vague  intimations  that  pass 
from  one  spirit  to  another.  The  crowd  meanwhile  looked  on  with  awe  and 
wonder.  This  earthly  faintness  was  in  their  view  only  another  phase  of  the 
minister’s  celestial  strength;  nor  would  it  have  seemed  a  miracle  too  high  to  be 
wrought  for  one  so  holy,  had  he  ascended  before  their  eyes,  waxing  dimmer 
and  brighter,  and  fading  at  last  into  the  light  of  heaven. 

He  turned  towards  the  scaffold,  and  stretched  forth  his  arms. 

"  Hester,”  said  he,  "  come  hither!  Come,  my  little  Pearl!  ” 

It  was  a  ghastly  look  with  which  he  regarded  them;  but  there  was  something 
at  once  tender  and  strangely  triumphant  in  it.  The  child,  with  the  birdlike 
motion  which  was  one  of  her  characteristics,  flew  to  him  and  clasped  her  arms 
about  his  knees.  Hester  Prynne  —  slowly,  as  if  impelled  by  inevitable  fate,  and 
against  her  strongest  will  —  likewise  drew  near,  but  paused  before  she  reached 
him.  At  this  instant  old  Roger  Chillingworth  thrust  himself  through  the 
crowd  —  or  perhaps,  so  dark,  disturbed,  and  evil  was  his  look,  he  rose  up  out 
of  some  nether  region  —  to  snatch  back  his  victim  from  what  he  sought  to  do! 
Be  that  as  it  might,  the  old  man  rushed  forward  and  caught  the  minister  by 
the  arm. 

"  Madman,  hold!  what  is  your  purpose?  ”  whispered  he.  "  Wave  back  that 
woman!  cast  off  this  child!  All  shall  be  well!  Do  not  blacken  your  fame,  and 
perish  in  dishonor!  I  can  yet  save  you.  Would  you  bring  infamy  on  your  sacred 
profession?  ” 

"  Ha,  tempter!  methinks  thou  art  too  late,”  answered  the  minister,  en¬ 
countering  his  eye  fearfully  but  firmly.  "  Thy  power  is  not  what  it  was.  With 
God’s  help,  I  shall  escape  thee  now!  ” 

He  again  extended  his  hand  to  the  woman  of  the  scarlet  letter. 

"  Hester  Prynne,”  cried  he  with  a  piercing  earnestness,  "  in  the  name  of 
Him,  so  terrible  and  so  merciful,  who  gives  me  grace  at  this  last  moment  to  do 
what  —  for  my  own  heavy  sin  and  miserable  agony  —  I  withheld  myself  from 
doing  seven  years  ago,  come  hither  now,  and  twine  thy  strength  about  me! 
Thy  strength,  Hester;  but  let  it  be  guided  by  the  will  which  God  hath  granted 
me!  This  wretched  and  wronged  old  man  is  opposing  it  with  all  his  might;  with 
all  his  own  might,  and  the  fiend’s!  Come,  Hester,  come!  Support  me  up 
yonder  scaffold!  ” 

The  crowd  was  in  a  tumult.  The  men  of  rank  and  dignity  who  stood  more 
immediately  around  the  clergyman  were  so  taken  by  surprise  and  so  perplexed 
as  to  the  purport  of  what  they  saw  —  unable  to  receive  the  explanation  which 
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most  readily  presented  itself,  or  to  imagine  any  other  —  that  they  remained 
silent  and  inactive  spectators  of  the  judgment  which  Providence  seemed  about 
to  work.  They  beheld  the  minister,  leaning  on  Hester’s  shoulder,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  her  arm  around  him,  approach  the  scaffold  and  ascend  its  steps; 
while  still  the  little  hand  of  the  sin-born  child  was  clasped  in  his.  Old  Roger 
Chillingworth  followed,  as  one  intimately  connected  with  the  drama  of  guilt 
and  sorrow  in  which  they  had  all  been  actors,  and  well  entitled  therefore  to  be 
present  at  its  closing  scene. 

"  Hadst  thou  sought  the  whole  earth  over,”  said  he,  looking  darkly  at  the 
clergyman,  "  there  was  no  one  place  so  secret,  no  high  place  nor  lowly  place, 
where  thou  couldst  have  escaped  me,  save  on  this  very  scaffold!  ” 

"  Thanks  be  to  Him  who  hath  led  me  hither!  ”  answered  the  minister. 

Yet  he  trembled,  and  turned  to  Hester  with  an  expression  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  in  his  eyes,  not  the  less  evidently  betrayed  that  there  was  a  feeble 
smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  Is  not  this  better,”  murmured  he,  "  than  what  we  dreamed  of  in  the 
forest?  ” 

"  I  know  not!  I  know  not!  ”  she  hurriedly  replied.  "  Better?  Yea;  so  we 
may  both  die,  and  little  Pearl  die  with  us!  ” 

"  For  thee  and  Pearl  be  it  as  God  shall  order,”  said  the  minister;  "  and  God 
is  merciful!  Let  me  now  do  the  will  which  he  hath  made  plain  before  my  sight. 
For,  Hester,  I  am  a  dying  man.  So  let  me  make  haste  to  take  my  shame 
upon  me!  ” 

Partly  supported  by  Hester  Prynne,  and  holding  one  hand  of  little  Pearl’s, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Dimmesdale  turned  to  the  dignified  and  venerable  rulers; 
to  the  holy  ministers,  who  were  his  brethren;  to  the  people,  whose  great  heart 
was  thoroughly  appalled,  yet  overflowing  with  tearful  sympathy,  as  knowing 
that  some  deep  life  matter  —  which  if  full  of  sin  and  full  of  anguish  and  re¬ 
pentance  likewise  —  was  now  to  be  laid  open  to  them.  The  sun,  but  little  past 
its  meridian,  shone  down  upon  the  clergyman  and  gave  a  distinctness  to  his 
figure,  as  he  stood  out  from  all  the  earth  to  put  in  his  plea  of  guilty  at  the  bar 
of  Eternal  justice. 

"  People  of  New  England!  ”  cried  he,  with  a  voice  that  rose  over  them  high, 
solemn,  and  majestic  —  yet  had  always  a  tremor  through  it,  and  sometimes  a 
shriek,  struggling  up  out  of  a  fathomless  depth  of  remorse  and  woe  —  "  ye  that 
have  loved  me!  ye  that  have  deemed  me  holy! — behold  me  here,  the  one 
sinner  of  the  world!  At  last!  at  last!  I  stand  upon  the  spot  where  seven  years 
since  I  should  have  stood;  here  with  this  woman,  whose  arm,  more  than  the 
little  strength  wherewith  I  have  crept  hitherward,  sustains  me  at  this  dreadful 
moment  from  groveling  down  upon  my  face.  Lo,  the  scarlet  letter  which  Hester 
wears!  Ye  have  all  shuddered  at  it!  Wherever  her  walk  hath  been,  wherever,  so 
miserably  burdened,  she  may  have  hoped  to  find  repose,  it  hath  cast  a  lurid 
gleam  of  awe  and  horrible  repugnance  round  about  her.  But  there  stood  one  in 
the  midst  of  you  at  whose  brand  of  sin  and  infamy  ye  have  not  shuddered!  ” 
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It  seemed  at  this  point  as  if  the  minister  must  leave  the  remainder  of  his 
secret  undisclosed.  But  he  fought  back  the  bodily  weakness,  and  still  more 
the  faintness  of  heart,  that  was  striving  for  the  mastery  with  him.  He  threw 
off  all  assistance,  and  stepped  passionately  forward  a  pace  before  the  woman 
and  the  child. 

"  It  was  on  him!  ”  he  continued,  with  a  kind  of  fierceness,  so  determined 
was  he  to  speak  out  the  whole.  "  God’s  eye  beheld  it!  The  angels  were  forever 
pointing  at  it!  The  Devil  knew  it  well,  and  fretted  it  continually  with  the 
touch  of  his  burning  finger!  But  he  hid  it  cunningly  from  men,  and  walked 
among  you  with  the  mien  of  a  spirit  mournful  because  so  pure  in  a  sinful 
world!  and  sad,  because  he  missed  his  heavenly  kindred!  Now  at  the  death 
hour  he  stands  up  before  you!  He  bids  you  look  again  at  Hester’s  scarlet 
letter.  He  tells  you  that  with  all  its  mysterious  horror,  it  is  but  the  shadow 
of  what  he  bears  on  his  own  breast;  and  that  even  this  his  own  red  stigma  is  no 
more  than  the  type  of  what  has  seared  his  inmost  heart!  Stand  any  here  that 
questioned  God’s  judgment  on  a  sinner?  Behold!  behold  a  dreadful  witness 
of  it!  ” 

With  a  convulsive  motion,  he  tore  away  the  ministerial  band  from  before 
his  breast.  It  was  revealed!  But  it  were  irreverent  to  describe  that  revelation. 
For  an  instant,  the  gaze  of  the  horror-stricken  multitude  was  concentered  on 
the  ghastly  miracle;  while  the  minister  stood  with  a  flush  of  triumph  in  his 
face,  as  one  who  in  the  crisis  of  acutest  pain  had  won  a  victory.  Then  down 
he  sank  upon  the  scaffold.  Hester  partly  raised  him,  and  supported  his  head 
against  her  bosom.  Old  Roger  Chillingworth  knelt  down  beside  him  with  a 
blank,  dull  countenance,  out  of  which  the  life  seemed  to  have  departed. 

"  Thou  hast  escaped  me!  ”  he  repeated  more  than  once.  "  Thou  hast  es¬ 
caped  me!  ” 

"  May  God  forgive  thee!  ”  said  the  minister.  "  Thou  too  hast  deeply 
sinned.” 

He  withdrew  his  dying  eyes  from  the  old  man,  and  fixed  them  on  the 
woman  and  the  child. 

"  My  little  Pearl,”  said  he,  feebly  —  and  there  was  a  sweet  and  gentle 
smile  over  his  face,  as  of  a  spirit  sinking  into  deep  repose;  nay,  now  that  the 
burden  was  removed,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  would  be  sportive  with  the  child 
—  "  dear  little  Pearl,  wilt  thou  kiss  me  now?  Thou  wouldst  not,  yonder  in  the 
forest!  But  now  thou  wilt?  ” 

Pearl  kissed  his  lips.  A  spell  was  broken.  The  great  scene  of  grief  in  which 
the  wild  infant  bore  a  part  had  developed  all  her  sympathies;  and  as  her  tears 
fell  upon  her  father’s  cheek,  they  were  the  pledge  that  she  would  grow  up  amid 
human  joy  and  sorrow,  nor  forever  do  battle  with  the  world,  but  be  a  woman 
in  it.  Toward  her  mother  too,  Pearl’s  errand  as  a  messenger  of  anguish 
was  all  fulfilled. 

"  Hester,”  said  the  clergyman,  "  farewell!  ” 

"  Shall  we  not  meet  again?  ”  whispered  she,  bending  her  face  down  close  to 
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his.  "  Shall  we  not  spend  our  immortal  life  together?  Surely,  surely,  we  have 
ransomed  one  another,  with  all  this  woe!  Thou  lookest  far  into  eternity,  with 
those  bright  dying  eyes.  Then  tell  me  what  thou  seest?  ” 

"  Hush,  Hester,  hush!  ”  said  he,  with  tremulous  solemnity.  "  The  law  we 
broke!  the  sin  here  so  awfully  revealed!  Let  these  alone  be  in  thy  thoughts!  I 
fear!  I  fear!  It  may  be  that  when  we  forgot  our  God,  when  we  violated  our 
reverence  each  for  the  other’s  soul,  it  was  thenceforth  vain  to  hope  that  we 
could  meet  hereafter  in  an  everlasting  and  pure  reunion.  God  knows;  and 
he  is  merciful!  He  hath  proved  his  mercy  most  of  all  in  my  afflictions:  by  giv¬ 
ing  me  this  burning  torture  to  bear  upon  my  breast!  by  sending  yonder  dark 
and  terrible  old  man,  to  keep  the  torture  always  at  red  heat!  by  bringing  me 
hither,  to  die  this  death  of  triumphant  ignominy  before  the  people!  Had  either 
of  these  agonies  been  wanting,  I  had  been  lost  forever.  Praised  be  his  name! 
His  will  be  done!  Farewell!  ” 

That  final  word  came  forth  with  the  minister’s  expiring  breath.  The  multi¬ 
tude,  silent  till  then,  broke  out  in  a  strange  deep  voice  of  awe  and  wonder 
which  could  not  as  yet  find  utterance,  save  in  this  murmur  that  rolled  so  heav¬ 
ily  after  .the  departed  spirit. 


HEPZIBAH  PYNCHEON 
From  '  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ’ 

A  LL  this  time,  however,  we  are  loitering  faint-heartedly  on  the  threshold 
L, A  of  our  story.  In  very  truth,  we  have  an  invincible  reluctance  to  dis- 

JL  A  close  what  Miss  Hepizbah  Pyncheon  was  about  to  do. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  in  the  basement  story  of  the  gable 
fronting  on  the  street,  an  unworthy  ancestor  nearly  a  century  ago  had  fitted 
up  a  shop.  Ever  since  the  old  gentleman  retired  from  trade  and  fell  asleep 
under  his  coffin-lid,  not  only  the  shop  door  but  the  inner  arrangements  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  unchanged;  while  the  dust  of  ages  gathered  inch- 
deep  over  the  shelves  and  counter,  and  partly  filled  an  old  pair  of  scales,  as  if 
it  were  of  value  enough  to  be  weighed.  It  treasured  itself  up  too  in  the  half¬ 
open  till,  where  there  still  lingered  a  base  sixpence,  worth  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  hereditary  pride  which  had  here  been  put  to  shame.  Such  had 
been  the  state  and  condition  of  the  little  shop  in  old  Hepzibah’s  childhood, 
when  she  and  her  brother  used  to  play  at  hide-and-seek  in  its  forsaken  precincts. 
So  it  had  remained  until  within  a  few  days  past. 

But  now,  though  the  shop  window  was  still  closely  curtained  from  the  public 
gaze,  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  in  its  interior.  The  rich  and  heavy 
festoons  of  cobweb,  which  it  had  cost  a  long  ancestral  succession  of  spiders 
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their  life’s  labor  to  spin  and  weave,  had  been  carefully  brushed  away  from 
the  ceiling.  The  counter,  shelves,  and  floor  had  all  been  scoured,  and  the  latter 
was  overstrewn  with  fresh  blue  sand.  The  brown  scales  too  had  evidently  under¬ 
gone  rigid  discipline,  in  an  unavailing  effort  to  rub  off  the  rust,  which,  alas! 
had  eaten  through  and  through  their  substance.  Neither  was  the  little  old 
shop  any  longer  empty  of  merchantable  goods.  A  curious  eye,  privileged  to 
take  an  account  and  investigate  behind  the  counter,  would  have  discovered 
a  barrel  —  yea,  two  or  three  barrels  and  half-ditto  —  one  containing  flour,  an¬ 
other  apples,  and  a  third,  perhaps,  Indian  meal.  There  was  likewise  a  square 
box  of  pine-wood,  full  of  soap  in  bars;  also  another  of  the  same  size  in  which 
were  tallow  candles,  ten  to  the  pound.  A  small  stock  of  brown  sugar,  some 
white  beans  and  split  peas,  and  a  few  other  commodities  of  low  price  and  such 
as  are  constantly  in  demand,  made  up  the  bulkier  portion  of  the  merchandise. 
It  might  have  been  taken  for  a  ghostly  or  phantasmagoric  reflection  of  the  old 
shopkeeper  Pyncheon’s  shabbily  provided  shelves,  save  that  some  of  the  articles 
were  of  a  description  and  outward  form  which  could  hardly  have  been  known 
in  his  day.  For  instance,  there  was  a  glass  pickle  jar,  filled  with  fragments 
of  Gibraltar  rock;  not  indeed  splinters  of  the  veritable  stone  foundation  of 
the  famous  fortress,  but  bits  of  delectable  candy,  neatly  done  up  in  white 
paper.  Jim  Crow,  moreover,  was  seen  executing  his  world-renowned  dance 
in  gingerbread.  A  party  of  leaden  dragoons  were  galloping  along  one 
of  the  shelves,  in  equipments  and  uniform  of  modern  cut;  and  there  were 
some  sugar  figures,  with  no  strong  resemblance  to  the  humanity  of  any 
epoch,  but  less  unsatisfactorily  representing  our  own  fashions  than  those 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Another  phenomenon,  still  more  strikingly  mod¬ 
ern,  was  a  package  of  lucifer  matches,  which  in  old  times  would  have  been 
thought  actually  to  borrow  their  instantaneous  flame  from  the  nether  fires 
of  Tophet. 

In  short,  to  bring  the  matter  at  once  to  a  point,  it  was  incontrovertibly  evi¬ 
dent  that  somebody  had  taken  the  shop  and  fixtures  of  the  long-retired  and 
forgotten  Mr.  Pyncheon,  and  was  about  to  renew  the  enterprise  of  that  de¬ 
parted  worthy,  with  a  different  set  of  customers.  Who  could  this  bold  ad¬ 
venturer  be?  and  of  all  places  in  the  world,  why  had  he  chosen  the  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  as  the  scene  of  his  commercial  speculations? 

We  return  to  the  elderly  maiden.  She  at  length  withdrew  her  eyes  from 
the  dark  countenance  of  the  colonel’s  portrait,  heaved  a  sigh  —  indeed,  her 
breast  was  a  very  cave  of  ZEolus  that  morning  —  and  stepped  across  the  room 
on  tiptoe,  as  is  the  customary  gait  of  elderly  women.  Passing  through  an  inter¬ 
vening  passage,  she  opened  a  door  that  communicated  with  the  shop,  just  now 
so  elaborately  described.  Owing  to  the  projection  of  the  upper  story — and 
still  more  to  the  thick  shadow  of  the  Pyncheon  elm,  which  stood  almost  di¬ 
rectly  in  front  of  the  gable  —  the  twilight  here  was  still  as  much  akin  to  night 
as  morning.  Another  heavy  sigh  from  Miss  Hepzibah!  After  a  moment’s  pause 
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on  the  threshold,  peering  towards  the  window  with  her  near-sighted  scowl  as  if 
frowning  down  some  bitter  enemy,  she  suddenly  projected  herself  into  the 
shop.  The  haste,  and  as  it  were  the  galvanic  impulse,  of  the  movement  were 
really  quite  startling. 

Nervously  —  in  a  sort  of  frenzy,  we  might  almost  say  —  she  began  to  busy 
herself  in  arranging  some  children’s  playthings  and  other  little  wares,  on  the 
shelves  and  at  the  shop  window.  In  the  aspect  of  this  dark-arrayed,  pale-faced, 
ladylike  old  figure,  there  was  a  deeply  tragic  character  that  contrasted  irrecon¬ 
cilably  with  the  ludicrous  pettiness  of  her  employment.  It  seemed  a  queer 
anomaly  that  so  gaunt  and  dismal  a  personage  should  take  a  toy  in  hand; 
a  miracle  that  the  toy  did  not  vanish  in  her  grasp;  a  miserably  absurd  idea  that 
she  should  go  on  perplexing  her  stiff  and  somber  intellect  with  the  question 
how  to  tempt  little  boys  into  her  premises.  Yet  such  is  undoubtedly  her  object. 
Now  she  places  a  gingerbread  elephant  against  the  window,  but  with  so 
tremulous  a  touch  that  it  tumbles  upon  the  floor,  with  the  dismemberment  of 
three  legs  and  its  trunk;  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  elephant,  and  has  become 
a  few  bits  of  musty  gingerbread.  There  again  she  has  upset  a  tumbler  of 
marbles,  all  of  which  roll  different  ways  and  each  individual  marble,  devil- 
directed,  into  the  most  difficult  obscurity  that  it  can  find.  Heaven  help  our 
poor  old  Hepzibah,  and  forgive  us  for  taking  a  ludicrous  view  of  her  position! 
As  her  rigid  and  rusty  frame  goes  down  upon  its  hands  and  knees  in  quest 
of  the  absconding  marbles,  we  positively  feel  so  much  the  more  inclined  to 
shed  tears  of  sympathy,  from  the  very  fact  that  we  must  needs  turn  aside  and 
laugh  at  her.  For  here  —  and  if  we  fail  to  impress  it  suitably  upon  the  reader, 
it  is  our  own  fault,  not  that  of  the  theme  —  here  is  one  of  the  truest  points 
of  melancholy  interest  that  occur  in  ordinary  life.  It  was  the  final  throe  of 
what  called  itself  old  gentility.  A  lady  who  had  fed  herself  from  childhood  with 
the  shadowy  food  of  aristocratic  reminiscences,  and  whose  religion  it  was  that 
a  lady’s  hand  soils  itself  irremediably  by  doing  aught  for  bread  —  this  bom 
lady,  after  sixty  years  of  narrowing  means,  is  fain  to  step  down  from  her 
pedestal  of  imaginary  rank.  Poverty,  treading  closely  at  her  heels  for  a  life¬ 
time,  has  come  up  with  her  at  last.  She  must  earn  her  own  food,  or  starve! 
And  we  have  stolen  upon  Miss  Hepzibah  Pyncheon,  too  irreverently,  at  the 
instant  of  time  when  the  patrician  lady  is  to  be  transformed  into  the  plebeian 
woman. 

In  this  republican  country,  amid  the  fluctuating  waves  of  our  social  life, 
somebody  is  always  at  the  drowning-point.  The  tragedy  is  enacted  with  as 
continual  a  repetition  as  that  of  a  popular  drama  on  a  holiday;  and  neverthe¬ 
less  is  felt  as  deeply,  perhaps,  as  when  a  hereditary  noble  sinks  below  his  order. 
More  deeply;  since  with  us,  rank  is  the  grosser  substance  of  wealth  and 
a  splendid  establishment,  and  has  no  spiritual  existence  after  the  death  of 
these,  but  dies  hopelessly  along  with  them.  And  therefore,  since  we  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  introduce  our  heroine  at  so  inauspicious  a  juncture, 
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we  would  entreat  for  a  mood  of  due  solemnity  in  the  spectators  of  her  fate. 
Let  us  behold  in  poor  Hepzibah  the  immemorial  lady  —  two  hundred  years 
old  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  thrice  as  many  on  the  other  —  with  her  an¬ 
tique  portraits,  pedigrees,  coats  of  arms,  records  and  traditions,  and  her  claim 
as  joint  heiress  to  that  princely  territory  at  the  eastward,  no  longer  a  wilder¬ 
ness  but  a  populous  fertility;  bom  too  in  Pyncheon  Street,  under  the  Pyncheon 
elm,  and  in  the  Pyncheon  house,  where  she  has  spent  all  her  days  —  reduced 
now  in  that  very  house  to  be  the  huckstress  of  a  cent-shop! 

This  business  of  setting  up  a  petty  shop  is  almost  the  only  resource  of  women 
in  circumstances  at  all  similar  to  those  of  our  unfortunate  recluse.  With  her 
near-sightedness  and  those  tremulous  fingers  of  hers,  at  once  inflexible  and  deli¬ 
cate,  she  could  not  be  a  seamstress;  although  her  sampler  of  fifty  years  gone 
by  exhibited  some  of  the  most  recondite  specimens  of  ornamental  needlework. 
A  school  for  little  children  had  been  often  in  her  thoughts;  and  at  one  time 
she  had  begun  a  review  of  her  early  studies  in  the  New  England  Primer,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  herself  for  the  office  of  instructress.  But  the  love  of  children 
had  never  been  quickened  in  Hepzibah’s  heart,  and  was  now  torpid  if  not 
extinct;  she  watched  the  little  people  of  the  neighborhood  from  her  chamber 
window,  and  doubted  whether  she  could  tolerate  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them.  Besides,  in  our  day  the  very  ABC  has  become  a  science,  greatly 
too  abstruse  to  be  any  longer  taught  by  pointing  a  pin  from  letter  to  letter. 
A  modern  child  could  teach  old  Hepzibah  more  than  old  Hepzibah  could 
teach  the  child.  So,  with  many  a  cold,  deep  heart-quake  at  the  idea  of  at  last 
coming  into  sordid  contact  with  the  world,  from  which  she  had  so  long  kept 
aloof,  while  every  added  day  of  seclusion  had  rolled  another  stone  against 
the  cavern  door  of  her  hermitage,  the  poor  thing  bethought  herself  of  the 
ancient  shop  window,  the  rusty  scales,  and  dusty  till.  She  might  have  held  back 
a  little  longer;  but  another  circumstance,  not  yet  hinted  at,  had  somewhat 
hastened  her  decision.  Her  humble  preparations  therefore  were  duly  made,  and 
the  enterprise  was  now  to  be  commenced.  Nor  was  she  entitled  to  complain  of 
any  remarkable  singularity  in  her  fate;  for  in  the  town  of  her  nativity  we 
might  point  to  several  little  shops  of  a  similar  description:  some  of  them  in 
houses  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  seven  gables;  and  one  or  two,  it  may  be,  where 
a  decayed  gentlewoman  stands  behind  the  counter,  as  grim  an  image  of  family 
pride  as  Miss  Hepzibah  Pyncheon  herself. 

It  was  overpoweringly  ridiculous  —  we  must  honestly  confess  it  —  the  de¬ 
portment  of  the  maiden  lady  while  setting  her  shop  in  order  for  the  public 
eye.  She  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  window,  as  cautiously  as  if  she  conceived  some 
bloody-minded  villain  to  be  watching  behind  the  elm-tree  with  intent  to  take 
her  life.  Stretching  out  her  long,  lank  arm,  she  put  a  paper  of  pearl  buttons, 
a  jew’s-harp,  or  whatever  the  small  article  might  be,  in  its  destined  place,  and 
straightway  vanished  back  into  the  dusk  as  if  the  world  need  never  hope  for 
another  glimpse  of  her.  It  might  have  been  fancied  indeed  that  she  expected 
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to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  community  unseen,  like  a  disembodied  divinity 
or  enchantress,  holding  forth  her  bargains  to  the  reverential  and  awe-stricken 
purchaser  in  an  invisible  hand.  But  Hepzibah  had  no  such  flattering  dream. 
She  was  well  aware  that  she  must  ultimately  come  forward  and  stand  revealed 
in  her  proper  individuality;  but  like  other  sensitive  persons,  she  could  not  bear 
to  be  observed  in  the  gradual  process,  and  chose  rather  to  flash  forth  on  the 
world’s  astonished  gaze  at  once. 

The  inevitable  moment  was  not  much  longer  to  be  delayed.  The  sunshine 
might  now  be  seen  stealing  down  the  front  of  the  opposite  house,  from  the  win¬ 
dows  of  which  came  a  reflected  gleam,  struggling  through  the  boughs  of  the 
elm-tree  and  enlightening  the  interior  of  the  shop  more  distinctly  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  The  town  appeared  to  be  waking  up.  A  baker’s  cart  had  already  rattled 
through  the  street,  chasing  away  the  latest  vestige  of  night’s  sanctity  with  the 
jingle-jangle  of  its  dissonant  bells.  A  milkman  was  distributing  the  contents 
of  his  cans  from  door  to  door,  and  the  harsh  peal  of  a  fisherman’s  conch-shell 
was  heard  far  off,  around  the  corner.  None  of  these  tokens  escaped  Hepzibah’s 
notice.  The  moment  had  arrived.  To  delay  longer  would  be  only  to  lengthen 
out  her  misery.  Nothing  remained  except  to  take  down  the  bar  from  the  shop 
door,  leaving  the  entrance  free  —  more  than  free;  welcome,  as  if  all  were 
household  friends,  to  every  passer-by  whose  eyes  might  be  attracted  by  the 
commodities  of  the  window.  This  last  act  Hepzibah  now  performed,  letting  the 
bar  fall  with  what  smote  upon  her  excited  nerves  as  a  most  astounding  clatter. 
Then,  as  if  the  only  barrier  betwixt  herself  and  the  world  had  been  thrown 
down,  and  a  flood  of  evil  consequences  would  come  tumbling  through  the  gap, 
she  fled  into  the  inner  parlor,  threw  herself  into  the  ancestral  elbow-chair, 
and  wept. 

Our  miserable  old  Hepzibah!  It  is  a  heavy  annoyance  to  a  writer  who  en¬ 
deavors  to  represent  nature,  its  various  attitudes  and  circumstances  in  a  rea¬ 
sonably  correct  outline  and  true  coloring,  that  so  much  of  the  mean  and 
ludicrous  should  be  hopelessly  mixed  up  with  the  purest  pathos  which  life 
anywhere  supplies  to  him.  What  tragic  dignity,  for  example,  can  be  wrought 
into  a  scene  like  this?  How  can  we  elevate  our  history  of  retribution  for  the 
sin  of  long  ago,  when,  as  one  of  our  most  prominent  figures,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  introduce  —  not  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  nor  even  the  stately  re¬ 
mains  of  beauty,  storm-shattered  by  affliction,  but  a  gaunt,  sallow,  rusty-jointed 
maiden,  in  a  long-waisted  silk  gown,  and  with  the  strange  horror  of  a  turban 
on  her  head?  Her  visage  is  not  even  ugly.  It  is  redeemed  from  insignificance 
only  by  the  contraction  of  her  eyebrows  into  a  near-sighted  scowl.  And  finally, 
her  great  life  trial  seems  to  be  that  after  sixty  years  of  idleness,  she  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  to  earn  comfortable  bread  by  setting  up  a  shop  in  a  small  way.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  we  look  through  all  the  heroic  fortunes  of  mankind,  we  shall  find 
this  same  entanglement  of  something  mean  and  trivial  with  whatever  is  noblest 
in  joy  or  sorrow.  Life  is  made  up  of  marble  and  mud.  And  without  all  the 
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deeper  trust  in  a  comprehensive  sympathy  above  us,  we  might  hence  be  led  to 
suspect  the  insult  of  a  sneer  as  well  as  an  immitigable  frown,  on  the  iron  counte¬ 
nance  of  Fate.  What  is  called  poetic  insight  is  the  gift  of  discerning,  in  this 
sphere  of  strangely  mingled  elements,  the  beauty  and  the  majesty  which  are 
compelled  to  assume  a  garb  so  sordid. 


THE  OLD  MANSE 
From  '  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  ’ 

BETWEEN  two  tall  gate-posts  of  rough-hewn  stone  (the  gate  itself  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  from  its  hinges  at  some  unknown  epoch)  we  beheld  the 
gray  front  of  the  old  parsonage  terminating  the  vista  of  an  avenue 
of  black-ash  trees.  It  was  now  a  twelvemonth  since  the  funeral  procession  of 
the  venerable  clergyman,  its  last  inhabitant,  had  turned  from  that  gateway 
toward  the  village  burying-ground.  The  wheel  track  leading  to  the  door,  as  well 
as  the  whole,  breadth  of  the  avenue,  was  almost  overgrown  with  grass,  afford¬ 
ing  dainty  mouthfuls  to  two  or  three  vagrant  cows  and  an  old  white  horse  who 
had  his  own  living  to  pick  up  along  the  roadside.  The  glimmering  shadows 
that  lay  half  asleep  between  the  door  of  the  house  and  the  public  highway  were 
a  kind  of  spiritual  medium,  seen  through  which  the  edifice  had  not  quite 
the  aspect  of  belonging  to  the  material  world.  Certainly,  it  had  little  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  ordinary  abodes  which  stand  so  imminent  upon  the  road 
that  every  passer-by  can  thrust  his  head,  as  it  were,  into  the  domestic  circle. 
From  these  quiet  windows  the  figures  of  passing  travelers  look  too  remote  and 
dim  to  disturb  the  sense  of  privacy.  In  its  near  retirement  and  accessible  seclu¬ 
sion,  it  was  the  very  spot  for  the  residence  of  a  clergyman  —  a  man  not 
estranged  from  human  life,  yet  enveloped,  in  the  midst  of  it,  with  a  veil 
woven  of  intermingled  gloom  and  brightness.  It  was  worthy  to  have  been  one 
of  the  time-honored  parsonages  of  England,  in  which  through  many  genera¬ 
tions  a  succession  of  holy  occupants  pass  from  youth  to  age,  and  bequeath 
each  an  inheritance  of  sanctity  to  pervade  the  house  and  hover  over  it  as  with 
an  atmosphere. 

Nor,  in  truth,  had  the  Old  Manse  ever  been  profaned  by  a  lay  occupant  until 
that  memorable  summer  afternoon  when  I  entered  it  as  my  home.  A  priest  had 
built  it;  a  priest  had  succeeded  to  it;  other  priestly  men  from  time  to  time  had 
dwelt  in  it;  and  children  bom  in  its  chambers  had  grown  up  to  assume  the 
priestly  character.  It  was  awful  to  reflect  how  many  sermons  must  have  been 
written  there.  The  latest  inhabitant  alone  —  he  by  whose  translation  to  Para¬ 
dise  the  dwelling  was  left  vacant  —  had  penned  nearly  three  thousand  dis¬ 
courses,  besides  the  better  if  not  the  greater  number  that  gushed  living  from 
his  lips.  How  often,  no  doubt,  had  he  paced  to  and  fro  along  the  avenue, 
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attuning  his  meditations  to  the  sighs  and  gentle  murmurs  and  deep  and  solemn 
peals  of  the  wind  among  the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees!  In  that  variety  of  natural 
utterances  he  could  find  something  accordant  with  every  passage  of  his  ser¬ 
mon,  were  it  of  tenderness  or  reverential  fear.  The  boughs  over  my  head  seemed 
shadowy  with  solemn  thoughts,  as  well  as  with  rustling  leaves.  I  took  shame 
to  myself  for  having  been  so  long  a  writer  of  idle  stories,  and  ventured  to 
hope  that  wisdom  would  descend  upon  me  with  the  falling  leaves  of  the  avenue, 
and  that  I  should  light  upon  an  intellectual  treasure  in  the  Old  Manse  well 
worth  those  hoards  of  long-hidden  gold  which  people  seek  for  in  moss- 
grown  houses.  Profound  treatises  of  morality,  a  layman’s  unprofessional 
and  therefore  unprejudiced  views  of  religion,  histories  (such  as  Bancroft 
might  have  written  had  he  taken  up  his  abode  here,  as  he  once  purposed) 
bright  with  picture,  gleaming  over  a  depth  of  philosophic  thought  —  these 
were  the  works  that  might  fitly  have  flowed  from  such  a  retirement.  In 
the  humblest  event,  I  resolved  at  least  to  achieve  a  novel  that  should  evolve 
some  deep  lesson,  and  should  possess  physical  substance  enough  to  stand 
alone.  .  .  . 

The  study  had  three  windows  set  with  little  old-fashioned  panes  of  glass, 
each  with  a  crack  across  it.  The  two  on  the  western  side  looked  or  rather 
peeped  between  the  willow  branches  down  into  the  orchard,  with  glimpses  of 
the  river  through  the  trees.  The  third,  facing  northward,  commanded  a  broader 
view  of  the  river  at  a  spot  where  its  hitherto  obscure  waters  gleam  forth  into 
the  light  of  history.  It  was  at  this  window  that  the  clergyman  who  then  dwelt 
in  the  manse  stood  watching  the  outbreak  of  a  long  and  deadly  struggle  be¬ 
tween  two  nations.  He  saw  the  irregular  array  of  his  parishioners  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  river,  and  the  glittering  line  of  the  British  on  the  hither 
bank;  he  awaited  in  an  agony  of  suspense  the  rattle  of  the  musketry.  It  came; 
and  there  needed  but  a  gentle  wind  to  sweep  the  battle  smoke  around  this  quiet 
house.  ... 

A  youth  in  the  service  of  the  clergyman  happened  to  be  chopping  wood  that 
April  morning  at  the  back  door  of  the  manse;  and  when  the  noise  of  battle 
rang  from  side  to  side  of  the  bridge,  he  hastened  across  the  intervening  field 
to  see  what  might  be  going  forward.  It  is  rather  strange,  by  the  way,  that  this 
lad  should  have  been  so  diligently  at  work  when  the  whole  population  of 
town  and  country  were  startled  out  of  their  customary  business  by  the  advance 
of  the  British  troops.  Be  that  as  it  might,  the  tradition  says  that  the  lad  had 
now  left  his  task  and  hurried  to  the  battle-field  with  the  axe  still  in  his  hand. 
The  British  had  by  this  time  retreated;  the  Americans  were  in  pursuit;  and 
the  late  scene  of  strife  was  thus  deserted  by  both  parties.  Two  soldiers  lay 
on  the  ground  —  one  was  a  corpse;  but  as  the  young  New-Eng lander  drew 
nigh,  the  other  Briton  raised  himself  painfully  on  his  hands  and  knees  and 
gave  a  ghastly  stare  into  his  face.  The  boy  —  it  must  have  been  a  nervous 
impulse  without  purpose,  without  thought,  and  betokening  a  sensitive  and 
impressionable  nature  rather  than  a  hardened  one  —  the  boy  uplifted  his  axe 
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and  dealt  the  wounded  soldier  a  fierce  and  fatal  blow  upon  the  head.  I  could 
wish  that  the  grave  might  be  opened;  for  I  would  fain  know  whether  either  of 
the  skeleton  soldiers  has  the  mark  of  an  axe  on  his  skull. 

The  story  comes  home  to  me  like  truth.  Oftentimes  as  an  intellectual  and 
moral  exercise  I  have  sought  to  follow  that  poor  youth  through  his  subsequent 
career,  and  observe  how  his  soul  was  tortured  by  the  blood-stain,  contracted 
as  it  had  been  before  the  long  custom  of  war  had  robbed  human  life  of  its 
sanctity,  and  while  it  still  seemed  murderous  to  slay  a  brother  man.  This  one 
circumstance  has  borne  more  fruit  for  me  than  all  that  history  tells  us  of  the 
fight.  ... 

When  summer  was  dead  and  buried,  the  Old  Manse  became  as  lonely  as  a 
hermitage.  Not  that  ever  —  in  my  time  at  least  —  it  had  been  thronged  with 
company;  but  at  no  rare  intervals  we  welcomed  some  friend  out  of  the  dusty 
glare  and  tumult  of  the  world,  and  rejoiced  to  share  with  him  the  transparent 
obscurity  that  was  floating  over  us.  In  one  respect  our  precincts  were  like  the 
Enchanted  Ground  through  which  the  pilgrim  traveled  on  his  way  to  the 
Celestial  City.  The  guests,  each  and  all,  felt  a  slumbrous  influence  upon  them; 
they  fell  asleep  in  chairs,  or  took  a  more  deliberate  siesta  on  the  sofa,  or  were 
seen  stretched  among  the  shadows  of  the  orchard,  looking  up  dreamily  through 
the  boughs.  They  could  not  have  paid  a  more  acceptable  compliment  to  my 
abode,  nor  to  my  own  qualities  as  a  host.  I  held  it  as  a  proof  that  they  left  their 
cares  behind  them  as  they  passed  between  the  stone  gate-posts  at  the  entrance 
of  our  avenue,  and  that  the  so  powerful  opiate  was  the  abundance  of  peace 
•and  quiet  within  and  all  around  us.  Others  could  give  them  pleasures  and 
amusement  or  instruction  —  these  could  be  picked  up  anywhere;  but  it  was 
for  me  to  give  them  rest  —  rest  in  a  life  of  trouble!  What  better  could  be 
done  for  those  weary  and  world-worn  spirits?  for  him  whose  career  of  perpetual 
action  was  impeded  and  harassed  by  the  rarest  of  his  powers  and  the  richest 
of  his  acquirements?  for  another,  who  had  thrown  his  ardent  heart  from  earli¬ 
est  youth  into  the  strife  of  politics,  and  now,  perchance,  began  to  suspect  that 
one  lifetime  is  too  brief  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  lofty  aim?  for  her  on 
whose  feminine  nature  had  been  imposed  the  heavy  gift  of  intellectual  power 
such  as  a  strong  man  might  have  staggered  under,  and  with  it  the  necessity  to 
act  upon  the  world?  —  in  a  word,  not  to  multiply  instances,  what  better  could 
be  done  for  anybody  who  came  within  our  magic  circle  than  to  throw  the  spell 
of  a  tranquil  spirit  over  him?  And  when  it  had  wrought  its  full  effect,  then 
we  dismissed  him  with  but  misty  reminiscences,  as  if  he  had  been  dreaming 
of  us.  .  .  . 

These  hobgoblins  of  flesh  and  blood  were  attracted  thither  by  the  wide- 
spreading  influence  of  a  great  original  thinker,  who  had  his  earthly  abode  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  our  village.  His  mind  acted  upon  other  minds  of  a 
certain  constitution  with  wonderful  magnetism,  and  drew  many  men  upon 
long  pilgrimages  to  speak  with  him  face  to  face.  Young  visionaries,  to  whom 
just  so  much  of  insight  had  been  imparted  as  to  make  life  all  a  labyrinth 
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around  them,  came  to  seek  the  clue  that  should  guide  them  out  of  their  self- 
involved  bewilderment.  Gray-headed  theorists,  whose  systems,  at  first  air,  had 
finally  imprisoned  them  in  an  iron  framework,  traveled  painfully  to  his  door, 
not  to  ask  deliverance  but  to  invite  the  free  spirit  into  their  own  thraldom. 
People  that  had  lighted  on  a  new  thought,  or  a  thought  that  they  fancied 
new,  came  to  Emerson,  as  the  finder  of  a  glittering  gem  hastens  to  a  lapidary 
to  ascertain  its  quality  and  value.  Uncertain,  troubled,  earnest  wanderers 
through  the  midnight  of  a  moral  world  beheld  its  intellectual  fire  as  a  beacon 
burning  on  a  hill-top,  and  climbing  the  difficult  ascent,  looked  forth  into 
the  surrounding  obscurity  more  hopefully  than  hitherto.  The  light  revealed 
objects  unseen  before  —  mountains,  gleaming  lakes,  glimpses  of  a  creation 
among  the  chaos;  but  also,  as  was  unavoidable,  it  attracted  bats  and  owls 
and  the  whole  host  of  night  birds,  which  flapped  their  dusky  wings  against  the 
gazer’s  eyes,  and  sometimes  were  mistaken  for  fowls  of  angelic  feather.  Such 
delusions  always  hover  nigh  whenever  a  beacon  fire  of  truth  is  kindled. 

For  myself,  there  had  been  epochs  of  my  life  when  I  too  might  have  asked 
of  this  prophet  the  master  word  that  should  solve  me  the  riddle  of  the  uni¬ 
verse;  but  now,  being  happy,  I  felt  as  if  there  were  no  question  to  be  put, 
and  therefore  admired  Emerson  as  a  poet  of  deep  beauty  and  austere  tender¬ 
ness,  but  sought  nothing  from  him  as  a  philosopher.  It  was  good  nevertheless 
to  meet  him  in  the  wood  paths,  or  sometimes  in  our  avenue,  with  that  pure 
intellectual  gleam  diffused  about  his  presence  like  the  garment  of  a  Shining 
One;  and  he  so  quiet,  so  simple,  so  without  pretension,  encountering  each  man 
alike  as  if  expecting  to  receive  more  than  he  could  impart.  And  in  truth, 
the  heart  of  many  an  ordinary  man  had,  perchance,  inscriptions  which  he 
could  not  read.  But  it  was  impossible  to  dwell  in  his  vicinity  without  inhaling 
more  or  less  the  mountain  atmosphere  of  his  lofty  thought,  which  in  the  brains 
of  some  people  wrought  a  singular  giddiness  —  new  truth  being  as  heady 
as  new  wine.  Never  was  a  poor  little  country  village  infested  with  such  a 
variety  of  queer,  strangely  dressed,  oddly  behaved  mortals,  most  of  whom 
took  upon  themselves  to  be  important  agents  of  the  world’s  destiny,  yet  were 
simply  bores  of  a  very  intense  water.  Such,  I  imagine,  is  the  invariable  char¬ 
acter  of  persons  who  crowd  so  closely  about  an  original  thinker  as  to  draw  in 
his  unuttered  breath,  and  thus  to  become  imbued  with  a  false  originality.  This 
triteness  of  novelty  is  enough  to  make  any  man  of  common-sense  blaspheme 
at  all  ideas  of  less  than  a  century’s  standing,  and  pray  that  the  world  may  be 
petrified  and  rendered  immovable  in  precisely  the  worst  moral  and  physical 
state  that  it  ever  yet  arrived  at,  rather  than  be  benefited  by  such  schemes  of 
such  philosophers.  .  .  . 

Glancing  back  over  what  I  have  written,  it  seems  but  the  scattered  remin¬ 
iscences  of  a  single  summer.  In  fairyland  there  is  no  measurement  of  time;  and 
in  a  spot  so  sheltered  from  the  turmoil  of  life’s  ocean,  three  years  hasten  away 
with  a  noiseless  flight,  as  the  breezy  sunshine  chases  the  cloud  shadows  across 
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the  depths  of  a  still  valley.  Now  came  hints,  growing  more  and  more  distinct, 
that  the  owner  of  the  old  house  was  pining  for  his  native  air.  Carpenters  next 
appeared,  making  a  tremendous  racket  among  the  outbuildings,  strewing  the 
green  grass  with  pine  shavings  and  chips  of  chestnut  joists,  and  vexing  the 
whole  antiquity  of  the  place  with  their  discordant  renovations.  Soon,  more¬ 
over,  they  divested  our  abode  of  the  veil  of  woodbine  which  had  crept  over  a 
large  portion  of  its  southern  face.  All  the  aged  mosses  were  cleared  unspar¬ 
ingly  away,  and  there  were  horrible  whispers  about  brushing  up  the  external 
walls  with  a  coat  of  paint  —  a  purpose  as  little  to  my  taste  as  might  be  that  of 
rouging  the  venerable  cheeks  of  one’s  grandmother.  But  the  hand  that  reno¬ 
vates  is  always  more  sacrilegious  than  that  which  destroys.  In  fine,  we  gathered 
up  our  household  goods,  drank  a  farewell  cup  of  tea  in  our  pleasant  little 
breakfast-room  —  delicately  fragrant  tea,  an  unpurchasable  luxury,  one  of  the 
many  angel  gifts  that  had  fallen  like  dew  upon  us  —  and  passed  forth  between 
the  tall  stone  gate-posts,  as  uncertain  as  the  wandering  Arabs  where  our  tent 
might  next  be  pitched.  Providence  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  —  an  oddity  of 
dispensation  which,  I  trust,  there  is  no  irreverence  in  smiling  at  —  has  led  me, 
as  the  newspapers  announce,  while  I  am  writing  from  the  Old  Manse,  into  a 
custom-house.  As  a  story-teller  I  have  often  contrived  strange  vicissitudes  for 
my  imaginary  personages,  but  none  like  this. 


THE  FAUN’S  TRANSFORMATION 
From  '  The  Marble  Faun  ’ 

THE  door  of  the  courtyard  swung  slowly,  and  closed  itself  of  its  own 
accord.  Miriam  and  Donatello  were  now  alone  there.  She  clasped  her 
hands  and  looked  wildly  at  the  young  man,  whose  form  seemed  to 
have  dilated,  and  whose  eyes  blazed  with  the  fierce  energy  that  had  suddenly 
inspired  him.  It  had  kindled  him  into  a  man;  it  had  developed  within  him  an 
intelligence  which  was  no  native  characteristic  of  the  Donatello  whom  we  have 
heretofore  known.  But  that  simple  and  joyous  creature  was  gone  forever. 

"  What  have  you  done?  ”  said  Miriam  in  a  horror-stricken  whisper. 

The  glow  of  rage  was  still  lurid  on  Donatello’s  face,  and  now  flashed  out 
again  from  his  eyes. 

"  I  did  what  ought  to  be  done  to  a  traitor!  ”  he  replied.  "  I  did  what  your 
eyes  bade  me  do,  when  I  asked  them  with  mine,  as  I  held  the  wretch  over  the 
precipice!  ” 

These  last  words  struck  Miriam  like  a  bullet.  Could  it  be  so?  had  her  eyes 
provoked  or  assented  to  this  deed?  She  had  not  known  it.  But  alas!  look:ng 
back  into  the  frenzy  and  turmoil  of  the  scene  just  acted,  she  could  not  deny  — 
she  was  not  sure  whether  it  might  be  so  or  no  —  that  a  wild  joy  had  flamed  up 
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in  her  heart  when  she  beheld  her  persecutor  in  his  mortal  peril.  Was  it  horror? 
or  ecstasy?  or  both  in  one?  Be  the  emotion  what  it  might,  it  had  blazed  up 
more  madly  when  Donatello  flung  his  victim  off  the  cliff,  and  more  and  more 
while  his  shriek  went  quivering  downward.  With  the  dead  thump  upon  the 
stones  below  had  come  an  unutterable  horror. 

"  And  my  eyes  bade  you  do  it!  ”  repeated  she. 

They  both  leaned  over  the  parapet,  and  gazed  downward  as  earnestly  as  if 
some  inestimable  treasure  had  fallen  over,  and  were  yet  recoverable.  On  the 
pavement  below  was  a  dark  mass  lying  in  a  heap,  with  little  or  nothing  human 
in  its  appearance,  except  that  the  hands  were  stretched  out,  as  if  they 
might  have  clutched  for  a  moment  at  the  small  square  stones.  But  there 
was  no  motion  in  them  now.  Miriam  watched  the  heap  of  mortality  while 
she  could  count  a  hundred,  which  she  took  pains  to  do.  No  stir;  not  a  finger 
moved! 

"  You  have  killed  him,  Donatello!  he  is  quite  dead!  ”  said  she.  "  Stone  dead! 
Would  I  were  so  too!  ” 

"  Did  you  not  mean  that  he  should  die?  ”  sternly  asked  Donatello,  still  in 
the  glow  of  that  intelligence  which  passion  had  developed  in  him.  "  There  was 
short  time  to  weigh  the  matter;  but  he  had  his  trial  in  that  breath  or  two  while 
I  held  him  over  the  cliff,  and  his  sentence  in  that  one  glance  when  your  eyes 
responded  to  mine!  Say  that  I  have  slain  him  against  your  will  —  say  that  he 
died  without  your  whole  consent  —  and  in  another  breath  you  shall  see  me 
lying  beside  him.” 

"  Oh,  never!  ”  cried  Miriam.  "  My  one,  own  friend!  Never,  never,  never!  ” 

She  turned  to  him  —  the  guilty,  blood-stained,  lonely  woman  —  she  turned 
to  her  fellow  criminal,  the  youth,  so  lately  innocent,  whom  she  had  drawn  into 
her  doom.  She  pressed  him  close,  close  to  her  bosom,  with  a  clinging  embrace 
that  brought  their  two  hearts  together,  till  the  horror  and  agony  of  each  was 
combined  into  one  emotion,  and  that  a  kind  of  rapture. 

"Yes,  Donatello,  you  speak  the  truth!  ”  said  she:  "my  heart  consented  to 
what  you  did.  We  two  slew  yonder  wretch.  The  deed  knots  us  together  for 
time  and  eternity,  like  the  coil  of  a  serpent!  ” 

They  threw  one  other  glance  at  the  heap  of  death  below,  to  assure  them¬ 
selves  that  it  was  there;  so  like  a  dream  was  the  whole  thing.  Then  they  turned 
from  that  fatal  precipice,  and  came  out  of  the  courtyard,  arm  in  arm,  heart 
in  heart.  Instinctively,  they  were  heedful  not  to  sever  themselves  so  much  as  a 
pace  or  two  from  one  another,  for  fear  of  the  terror  and  deadly  chill  that 
would  thenceforth  wait  for  them  in  solitude.  Their  deed  —  the  crime  which 
Donatello  wrought,  and  Miriam  accepted  on  the  instant  —  had  wreathed 
itself,  as  she  said,  like  a  serpent  in  inextricable  links  about  both  their  souls,  and 
drew  them  into  one,  by  its  terrible  contractile  power.  It  was  closer  than  a  mar¬ 
riage  bond.  So  intimate  in  those  first  moments  was  the  union,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  their  new  sympathy  annihilated  all  other  ties,  and  that  they  were  released 
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from  the  chain  of  humanity;  a  new  sphere,  a  special  law,  had  been  created  for 
them  alone.  The  world  could  not  come  near  them:  they  were  safe! 

When  they  reached  the  flight  of  steps  leading  downward  from  the  Capitol, 
there  was  a  far-off  noise  of  singing  and  laughter.  Swift  indeed  had  been  the 
rush  of  the  crisis  that  was  come  and.  gone!  This  was  still  the  merriment  of  the 
party  that  had  so  recently  been  their  companions;  they  recognized  the  voices 
which,  a  little  while  ago,  had  accorded  and  sung  in  cadence  with  their  own. 
But  they  were  familiar  voices  no  more;  they  sounded  strangely,  and  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  depths  of  space;  so  remote  was  all  that  pertained  to  the  past  life  of 
these  guilty  ones,  in  the  moral  seclusion  that  had  suddenly  extended  itself 
around  them.  But  how  close  and  ever  closer  did  the  breadth  of  the  immeasur¬ 
able  waste  that  lay  between  them  and  all  brotherhood  or  sisterhood,  now  press 
them  one  within  the  other! 

"  O  friend!  ”  cried  Miriam,  so  putting  her  soul  into  the  word  that  it  took  a 
heavy  richness  of  meaning,  and  seemed  never  to  have  been  spoken  before  — 
"  O  friend,  are  you  conscious,  as  I  am,  of  this  companionship  that  knits  our 
heart-strings  together?  ” 

"I  feel  it,  Miriam,”  said  Donatello.  "We  draw  one  breath;  we  live  one 
life!  ” 

"  Only  yesterday,”  continued  Miriam  —  "  nay,  only  a  short  half-hour  ago 
—  I  shivered  in  an  icy  solitude.  No  friendship,  no  sisterhood,  could  come  near 
enough  to  keep  the  warmth  within  my  heart.  In  an  instant  all  is  changed! 
There  can  be  no  more  loneliness!  ” 

"  None,  Miriam!  ”  said  Donatello. 

.  "  None,  my  beautiful  one!  ”  responded  Miriam,  gazing  in  his  face,  which 
had  taken  a  higher,  almost  an  heroic  aspect  from  the  strength  of  passion. 
"  None,  my  innocent  one!  Surely  it  is  no  crime  that  we  have  committed.  One 
wretched  and  worthless  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  cement  two  other  lives  for 
evermore.” 

"  For  evermore,  Miriam!  ”  said  Donatello;  "  cemented  with  his  blood!  ” 

The  young  man  started  at  the  word  which  he  had  himself  spoken;  it  may  be 
that  it  brought  home  to  the  simplicity  of  his  imagination  what  he  had  not 
before  dreamed  of  —  the  ever-increasing  loathsomeness  of  a  union  that  con¬ 
sists  in  guilt.  Cemented  with  blood,  which  would  corrupt  and  grow  more 
noisome  for  ever  and  for  ever,  but  bind  them  none  the  less  strictly  for  that! 

"  Forget  it!  Cast  it  all  behind  you!  ”  said  Miriam,  detecting  by  her  sympathy 
the  pang  that  was  in  his  heart.  "  The  deed  has  done  its  office,  and  has  no 
existence  any  more.” 

They  flung  the  past  behind  them,  as  she  counseled,  or  else  distilled  from  it 
a  fiery  intoxication  which  sufficed  to  carry  them  triumphantly  through  those 
first  moments  of  their  doom.  For  guilt  has  its  moment  of  rapture  too.  The 
foremost  result  of  a  broken  law  is  ever  an  ecstatic  sense  of  freedom.  And  thus 
there  exhaled  upward  (out  of  their  dark  sympathy,  at  the  base  of  which  lay 
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a  human  corpse)  a  bliss,  or  an  insanity,  which  the  unhappy  pair  imagined  to  be 
well  worth  the  sleepy  innocence  that  was  forever  lost  to  them. 

As  their  spirits  rose  to  the  solemn  madness  of  the  occasion  they  went 
onward  —  not  stealthily,  not  fearfully,  but  with  a  stately  gait  and  aspect. 
Passion  lent  them  (as  it  does  to  meaner  shapes)  its  brief  nobility  of  carriage. 
They  trode  through  the  streets  of  Rome  as  if  they  too  were  among  the  ma¬ 
jestic  and  guilty  shadows,  that  from  ages  long  gone  by  have  haunted  the 
blood-stained  city.  And  at  Miriam’s  suggestion  they  turned  aside,  for  the  sake 
of  treading  loftily  past  the  old  site  of  Pompey’s  forum. 

"  For  there  was  a  great  deed  done  here!  ”  she  said  —  "a  deed  of  blood,  like 
ours!  Who  knows  but  we  may  meet  the  high  and  ever  sad  fraternity  of  Caesar’s 
murderers,  and  exchange  a  salutation?  ” 

"  Are  they  our  brethren  now?  ”  asked  Donatello. 

"Yes;  all  of  them,”  said  Miriam;  "and  many  another,  whom  the  world 
little  dreams  of,  has  been  made  our  brother  or  our  sister  by  what  we  have  done 
within  this  hour!  ” 

And  at  the  thought  she  shivered.  Where  then  was  the  seclusion,  the  remote¬ 
ness,  the  strange,  lonesome  Paradise,  into  which  she  and  her  one  companion 
had  been  transported  by  their  crime?  Was  there  indeed  no  such  refuge,  but 
only  a  crowded  thoroughfare  and  jostling  throng  of  criminals?  And  was  it 
true  that  whatever  hand  had  a  blood-stain  on  it,  or  had  poured  out  poison,  or 
strangled  a  babe  at  its  birth,  or  clutched  a  grandsire’s  throat,  he  sleeping,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  few  last  breaths,  had  now  the  right  to  offer  itself  in  fellow¬ 
ship  with  their  two  hands?  Too  certainly  that  right  existed.  It  is  a  terrible 
thought,  that  an  individual  wrong-doing  melts  into  the  great  mass  of  human 
crime,  and  makes  us,  who  dreamed  only  of  our  own  little  separate  sin  —  makes 
us  guilty  of  the  whole.  And  thus  Miriam  and  her  lover  were  not  an  insulated 
pair  but  members  of  an  innumerable  confraternity  of  guilty  ones,  all  shudder¬ 
ing  at  each  other. 


NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS 


WILLIS  was  an  American  who  in  tentative  literary  days,  when  the 
native  author  had  to  appeal  mostly  to  British  readers,  lent 
dignity  and  attraction  to  the  profession  of  literature  in  his  land. 
A  man  of  social  gifts  and  graces,  important  as  editor  and  critic,  a  graceful, 
pleasing  writer  of  both  prose  and  verse,  he  was  in  his  time  a  power  in  the 
native  development  of  letters.  One  feels  now,  in  reading  his  works,  that  in  his 
role  of  man  of  the  world  he  sacrificed  still  higher  possibilities  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis  was  a  Maine  boy;  born  in  Portland,  also  Long¬ 
fellow’s  birthplace,  January  20,  1806.  He  was  the  son  of  an  editor  who 
founded  the  Boston  Recorder  and  the  Youth’s  Companion  of  the  same  city; 
and  studied  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  at  Phillips  Academy  (Andover) 
preparatory  to  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1827.  Willis  gave  evidence  of 
great  literary  gifts  in  college,  winning  the  fifty-dollar  prize  for  the  best  poem. 
Some  of  his  most  popular  Biblical  pieces  were  composed  while  he  was  a 
student.  A  brilliant  future  was  predicted  for  the  handsome,  winning  young 
collegian.  He  contributed  verse  to  his  father’s  newspaper,  the  Boston  Recorder, 
•edited  two  annuals  for  S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley),  and  by  1829  had 
founded  and  begun  to  edit  the  American  Monthly,  afterwards  the  New  York 
Mirror,  which  in  association  with  George  P.  Morris  he  also  edited.  These  were 
the  first  of  many  newspaper  and  editorial  connections,  among  which  may  be 
noted  his  editorship  of  the  New  York  Home  Journal,  a  position  held  until 
his  death. 

Willis’s  life  was  a  busy  and  varied  one:  he  made  numerous  European  trips, 
moved  in  polite  circles,  and  saw  the  people  worth  seeing.  Many  of  his  pleasant 
travel  books  and  tourist  chronicles  sprang  from  these  experiences.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of  high-class  journalism.  In 
the  case  of  those  which  describe,  with  Willis’s  characteristic  sprightly,  pictur¬ 
esque  touch,  his  meetings  with  persons  of  interest  in  the  foreign  world  of 
thought,  letters,  and  society,  the  writer  performs  a  real  service;  for  these  pen 
portraits  of  celebrities  now  bygone  are  both  enjoyable  and  valuable  to  the 
social  historian.  Other  writings  —  like  the  very  charming  '  Letters  from 
Under  a  Bridge,’  describing  his  summer  home  Glenmary,  at  Owego,  N.  Y.  — 
mingle  humor,  wisdom,  and  literary  grace,  and  reveal  the  deeper,  more  sub¬ 
jective  side  of  the  man:  they  have  high  value  as  felicitous  essay-writing.  The 
following  additional  prose  books  may  be  itientioned:  '  Pencillings  by  the  Way,’ 
'Inklings  of  Adventure’  (1836),  'Loiterings  of  Travel’  (1840),  'People  I 
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Have  Met  ’  (1850) ,' Hurry -graphs  ’  (1851) A  Health  Trip  to  the  Tropics  ’ 
(1854),  'Famous  Persons  and  Places’  (1854),  'The  Convalescent,  His 
Rambles  and  Adventures  ’  ( 1859) . 

As  a  poet,  Willis  makes  the  impression  of  a  skilled  verse-maker,  who  wrote 
agreeable  poetry,  and  now  and  then  did  a  thing  showing  him  capable  of  finer 
work  than  the  body  of  his  production  contains.  His  poem  to  the  departing 
Seniors  at  Yale  had  a  command  of  technique,  a  seriousness  and  ideality,  re¬ 
markable  for  so  young  a  writer.  In  his  subsequent  career  he  paid  the  in¬ 
evitable  penalty  of  a  worldly  life:  he  failed  of  his  potential  highest.  But  a  few 
of  his  lyrics,  herewith  printed,  have  a  grace,  a  purity  of  sentiment,  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  diction,  which  keep  them  deservedly  in  the  American  anthology  of 
song.  Willis’s  talent  too  for  the  narrative  and  dramatic  was  decided;  his  range 
was  wider  than  the  lyric.  In  the  sacred  poems  there  is  an  eloquence  of  expres¬ 
sion,  an  imaginative  sweep,  that  have  given  this  work  of  an  immature  hand 
popularity  in  the  poet’s  own  day  and  since.  Willis  in  his  youth  was  reared  in  a 
most  religious  atmosphere,  and  his  poems  reflect  the  influence.  They  are  sin¬ 
cere  utterances,  flushed  with  youth,  and  not  seldom  beautiful.  Whether  as 
poet  or  essayist,  Willis  had  popular  qualities  that  brought  him  ample  recog¬ 
nition,  and  that,  judged  more  critically  at  this  present  time,  are  seen  to  possess 
some  of  the  main  requisites  of  good  literature.  There  was  a  good  deal  below 
his  literary  dandyism. 

In  1853,  Willis  purchased  the  estate  of  Idlewild,  near  Newburgh  on  the 
Hudson,  and  here  he  lived  during  his  final  years,  dying  there  in  1867  —  his 
death,  by  a  coincidence,  falling  upon  his  birthday,  January  20. 


WHEN  TOM  MOORE  SANG 
From  '  Pencillings  by  the  Way  ’ 

MR.  MOORE!  ”  cried  the  footman  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 

"  Mr.  Moore!  ”  cried  the  footman  at  the  top.  And  with  his  glass 
at  his  eye,  stumbling  over  an  ottoman  between  his  near-sighted¬ 
ness  and  the  darkness  of  the  room,  enter  the  poet.  Half  a  glance  tells  you  that 
he  is  at  home  on  a  carpet.  Sliding  his  little  feet  up  to  Lady  Blessington  (of 
whom  he  was  a  lover  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  to  whom  some  of  the  sweetest 
of  his  songs  were  written) ,  he  made  his  compliments  with  a  gaiety  and  an  ease, 
combined  with  a  kind  of  worshiping  deference,  that  was  worthy  of  a  prime 
minister  at  the  court  of  love.  With  the  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  he  knew,  he 
had  the  frank,  merry  manner  of  a  confident  favorite;  and  he  was  greeted  like 
one.  He  went  from  one  to  the  other,  straining  back  his  head  to  look  up  at 
them  (for,  singularly  enough,  every  gentleman  in  the  room  was  six  feet  high 
and  upward) ;  and  to  every  one  he  said  something  which  from  any  one  else 
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would  have  seemed  peculiarly  felicitous,  but  which  fell  upon  his  lips  as  if  his 
breath  was  not  more  spontaneous. 

Dinner  was  announced;  the  Russian  handed  down  "  miladi  and  I  found 
myself  seated  opposite  Moore,  with  a  blaze  of  light  on  his  Bacchus  head,  and 
the  mirrors  with  which  the  superb  octagonal  room  is  paneled  reflecting  every 
motion.  To  see  him  only  at  table,  you  would  think  him  not  a  small  man.  His 
principal  length  is  in  his  body,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  are  those  of  a  much 
larger  person.  Consequently  he  sits  tall;  and  with  the  peculiar  erectness  of 
head  and  neck,  his  diminutiveness  disappears.  .  .  . 

Nothing  but  a  shorthand  report  could  retain  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of 
Moore’s  language;  and  memory  itself  cannot  embody  again  the  kind  of  frost¬ 
work  imagery  which  was  formed  and  melted  on  his  lips.  His  voice  is  soft  or 
firm  as  the  subject  requires,  but  perhaps  the  word  "  gentlemanly  ”  describes  it 
better  than  any  other.  It  is  upon  a  natural  key;  but  if  I  may  so  phrase  it,  it  is 
fused  with  a  high-bred  affectation,  expressing  deference  and  courtesy  at  the 
same  time  that  its  pauses  are  constructed  peculiarly  to  catch  the  ear.  It  would 
be  difficult  not  to  attend  him  while  he  was  talking,  though  the  subject  were  but 
the  shape  of  a  wine-glass. 

Moore’s  head  is  distinctly  before  me  while  I  write,  but  I  shall  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe.  His  hair,  which  curled  once  all  over  it  in  long  tendrils,  unlike 
anybody  else’s  in  the  world,  and  .which  probably  suggested  his  sobriquet  of 
"  Bacchus,”  is  diminished  now  to  a  few  curls  sprinkled  with  gray,  and  scat¬ 
tered  in  a  single  ring  above  his  ears.  His  forehead  is  wrinkled,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  most  prominent  development  of  the  organ  of  gaiety;  which, 
singularly  enough,  shines  with  the  luster  and  smooth  polish  of  a  pearl,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  semicircle  of  lines  drawn  close  about  it,  like  intrenchments 
against  Time.  His  eyes  still  sparkle  like  a  champagne  bubble,  though  the  in¬ 
vader  has  drawn  his  pencilings  about  the  corners;  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
wintry  red,  of  the  tinge  of  an  October  leaf,  that  seems  enameled  on  his  cheek 
—  the  eloquent  record  of  the  claret  his  wit  has  brightened.  His  mouth  is  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  all.  The  lips  are  delicately  cut,  slight  and 
changeable  as  an  aspen;  but  there  is  a  set-up  look  about  the  upper  lip,  a  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  muscle  to  a  particular  expression,  and  you  fancy  that  you  can 
almost  see  wit  astride  upon  it.  It  is  written  legibly  with  the  imprint  of  habitual 
success.  It  is  arch,  confident,  and  half  diffident,  as  if  he  were  disguising  his 
pleasure  at  applause  while  another  bright  gleam  of  fancy  was  breaking  on 
him.  The  slightly  tossed  nose  confirms  the  fun  of  the  expression;  and 
altogether  it  is  a  face  that  sparkles,  beams,  radiates  —  everything  but  feels. 
Fascinating  beyond  all  men  as  he  is,  Moore  looks  like  a  worldling. 

This  description  may  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  hour  after  Lady 
Blessington  retired  from  the  table;  for  with  her  vanished  Moore’s  excitement, 
and  everybody  else  seemed  to  feel  that  light  had  gone  out  of  the  room.  Her 
excessive  beauty  is  less  an  inspiration  than  the  wondrous  talent  with  which  she 
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draws  from  every  person  around  her  his  peculiar  excellence.  Talking  better 
than  anybody  else,  and  narrating,  particularly,  with  a  graphic  power  that  I 
never  saw  excelled,  this  distinguished  woman  seems  striving  only  to  make 
others  unfold  themselves;  and  never  had  diffidence  a  more  apprehensive  and 
encouraging  listener.  But  this  is  a  subject  with  which  I  should  never  be  done. 

We  went  up  to  coffee,  and  Moore  brightened  again  over  his  chasse-cafe , 
and  went  glittering  on  with  criticisms  of  Grisi,  the  delicious  songstress  now 
ravishing  the  world,  whom  he  placed  above  all  but  Pasta;  and  whom  he 
thought,  with  the  exception  that  her  legs  were  too  short,  an  incomparable 
creature.  This  introduced  music  very  naturally;  and  with  a  great  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  he  was  taken  to  the  piano.  My  letter  is  getting  long,  and  I  have  no  time 
to  describe  his  singing.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  its  effect  is  only 
equaled  by  the  beauty  of  his  own  words;  and  for  one,  I  could  have  taken  him 
into  my  heart  with  delight.  He  makes  no  attempt  at  music.  It  is  a  kind  of 
admirable  recitative,  in  which  every  shade  of  thought  is  syllabled  and  dwelt 
upon;  and  the  sentiment  of  the  song  goes  through  your  blood,  warming  you 
to  the  very  eyelids,  and  starting  your  tears,  if  you  have  soul  or  sense  in  you.  I 
have  heard  of  women’s  fainting  at  a  song  of  Moore’s;  and  if  the  burden  of  it 
answered,  by  chance,  to  a  secret  in  the  bosom  of  the  listener,  I  should  think, 
from  its  comparative  effect  upon  so  old  a  stager  as  myself,  that  the  heart 
would  break  with  it. 

We  all  sat  round  the  piano;  and  after  two  or  three  songs  of  Lady  Blessing- 
ton’s  choice,  he  rambled  over  the  keys  awhile,  and  sang  '  When  First  I  Met 
Thee,’  with  a  pathos  that  beggars  description.  When  the  last  word  had  fal¬ 
tered  out,  he  rose  and  took  Lady  Blessington’s  hand,  said  good-night,  and  was 
gone  before  a  word  was  uttered.  For  a  full  minute  after  he  had  closed  the 
door,  no  one  spoke.  I  could  have  wished,  for  myself,  to  drop  silently  asleep 
where  I  sat,  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes  and  the  softness  upon  my  heart. 

"  Here’s  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore!  ” 


DAVID  AND  ABSALOM 

THE  pall  was  settled.  He  who  slept  beneath 

Was  straightened  for  the  grave;  and  as  the  folds 
Sunk  to  the  still  proportions,  they  betrayed 
The  matchless  symmetry  of  Absalom. 

His  hair  was  yet  unshorn,  and  silken  curls 
Were  floating  round  the  tassels  as  they  swayed 
To  the  admitted  air;  as  glossy  now, 

As  when,  in  hours  of  gentle  dalliance,  bathing 
The  snowy  fingers  of  Judea’s  girls. 
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His  helm  was  at  his  feet;  his  banner,  soiled 
With  trailing  through  Jerusalem,  was  laid 
Reversed  beside  him;  and  the  jeweled  hilt, 

Whose  diamonds  lit  the  passage  of  his  blade, 
Rested,  like  mockery,  on  his  covered  brow. 

The  soldiers  of  the  king  trod  to  and  fro, 

Clad  in  the  garb  of  battle;  and  their  chief, 

The  mighty  Joab,  stood  beside  the  bier, 

And  gazed  upon  the  dark  pall  steadfastly, 

As  if  he  feared  the  slumberer  might  stir.  — 

A  slow  step  startled  him!  he  grasped  his  blade 
As  if  a  trumpet  rang;  but  the  bent  form 
Of  David  entered  —  and  he  gave  command, 

In  a  low  tone,  to  his  few  followers, 

Who  left  him  with  his  dead.  The  king  stood  still 
Till  the  last  echo  died;  then,  throwing  off 
The  sackcloth  from  his  brow,  and  laying  back 
The  pall  from  the  still  features  of  his  child, 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  him,  and  broke  forth 
In  the  resistless  eloquence  of  woe:  — 


"  Alas!  my  noble  boy,  that  thou  shouldst  die! 

Thou,  who  wert  made  so  beautifully  fair! 
That  death  should  settle  in  thy  glorious  eye, 
And  leave  his  stillness  in  this  clustering  hair! 
How  could  he  mark  thee  for  the  silent  tomb, 
My  proud  boy,  Absalom! 


"  Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son;  and  I  am  chill, 

As  to  my  bosom  I  have  tried  to  press  thee. 

How  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill  — 

Like  a  rich  harpstring — yearning  to  caress  thee; 
And  hear  thy  sweet  r  my  father  ’  from  these  dumb 
And  cold  lips,  Absalom! 


"  The  grave  hath  won  thee.  I  shall  hear  the  gush 
Of  music,  and  the  voices  of  the  young; 

And  life  shall  pass  me  in  the  mantling  blush, 

And  the  dark  tresses  to  the  soft  winds  flung: 

But  thou  no  more,  with  thy  sweet  voice,  shall  come 
To  meet  me,  Absalom! 
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"  And,  oh!  when  I  am  stricken,  and  my  heart, 
Like  a  bruised  reed,  is  waiting  to  be  broken, 
How  will  its  love  for  thee,  as  I  depart, 

Yearn  for  thine  ear  to  drink  its  last  deep  token! 
It  were  so  sweet,  amid  death’s  gathering  gloom, 
To  see  thee,  Absalom! 

"  And  now,  farewell!  ’Tis  hard  to  give  thee  up, 
With  death,  so  like  a  gentle  slumber,  on  thee; 
And  thy  dark  sin!  —  Oh!  I  could  drink  the  cup, 
If  from  this  woe  its  bitterness  had  won  thee. 
May  God  have  called  thee,  like  a  wanderer,  home, 
My  lost  boy,  Absalom!  ” 

He  covered  up  his  face,  and  bowed  himself 
A  moment  on  his  child;  then,  giving  him 
A  look  of  melting  tenderness,  he  clasped 
His  hand  convulsively,  as  if  in  prayer; 

And,  as  if  strength  were  given  him  of  God, 

He  rose  up  calmly,  and  composed  the  pall 
Firmly  and  decently  —  and  left  him  there, 

As  if  his  rest  had  been  a  breathing  sleep. 


DEDICATION  HYMN 

THE  perfect  world  by  Adam  trod 

Was  the  first  temple  —  built  by  God; 
His  fiat  laid  the  corner-stone, 

And  heaved  its  pillars  one  by  one. 

He  hung  its  starry  roof  on  high  — 

The  broad  illimitable  sky; 

He  spread  its  pavement,  green  and  bright, 

And  curtained  it  with  morning  light. 

The  mountains  in  their  places  stood  — 

The  sea  —  the  sky  —  and  "  all  was  good  ”; 

And  when  its  first  pure  praises  rang, 

The  morning  stars  together  sang. 

Lord!  ’tis  not  ours  to  make  the  sea 
And  earth  and  sky  a  house  for  thee; 

But  in  thy  sight  our  off’ring  stands  — 

A  humbler  temple,  made  with  hands. 
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UNSEEN  SPIRITS 

THE  shadows  lay  along  Broadway  — 
’Twas  near  the  twilight-tide  — 
And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 
Was  walking  in  her  pride. 

Alone  walked  she;  but  viewlessly 
Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet, 
And  Honor  charmed  the  air: 

And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 

And  called  her  good  as  fair; 

For  all  God  ever  gave  to  her 
She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 
From  lovers  warm  and  true; 

For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo  — 

But  honored  well  are  charms  to  sell 
If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair  — 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale; 

And  she  had  unseen  company 
To  make  the  spirit  quail  — 

’Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walked  forlorn, 
And  nothing  could  avail. 

No  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow 
For  this  world’s  peace  to  pray; 

For  as  love’s  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air, 

Her  woman’s  heart  gave  way! 

But  the  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  heaven 
By  man  is  cursed  alway! 
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LOVE  IN  A  COTTAGE 

THEY  may  talk  of  love  in  a  cottage, 
And  bowers  of  trellised  vine, 

Of  nature  bewitchingly  simple. 

And  milkmaids  half  divine; 

They  may  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  sleeping 
In  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 

And  a  walk  in  the  fields  at  morning, 

By  the  side  of  a  footstep  free! 

But  give  me  a  sly  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier  — 

With  music  to  play  in  the  pauses, 

And  nobody  very  near; 

Or  a  seat  on  a  silken  sofa, 

With  a  glass  of  pure  old  wine, 

And  mamma  too  blind  to  discover 
The  small  white  hand  in  mine. 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry; 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies; 

Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  Graces, 

And  simplicity  talks  of  pies! 

You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber 
And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear, 

And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning 
Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer. 

True  love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet, 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease; 

And  true  love  has  an  eye  for  a  dinner, 

And  starves  beneath  shady  trees. 

His  wing  is  the  fan  of  a  lady; 

His  foot’s  an  invisible  thing; 

And  his  arrow  is  tipped  with  a  jewel, 

And  shot  from  a  silver  string. 


THE  poet  Longfellow  was  born  February  27,  1807,  in  the  town  of 
Portland,  Maine;  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1882.  He 
came  of  the  best  New  England  ancestry,  tracing  his  descent  in  one 
line  back  to  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins  of  the  original  Plymouth  Col¬ 
ony,  whose  marriage  he  celebrates  in  the  '  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.’  He 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  1825,  in  the  same  class  with  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne.  Even  in  his  boyhood  he  evinced  the  refinement,  the  trustworthy, 
equable  judgment,  and  the  love  for  the  quietly  beautiful  in  literature,  which 
were  his  most  strongly  marked  characteristics  through  life.  Such  elements  are 
sure  to  develop,  and  it  was  safe  to  send  the  young  Longfellow  at  nineteen  for 
a  three-years’  stay  in  Europe.  His  nature  had  no  affinity  for  evil  in  any  form; 
partly  from  the  lack  of  emotional  intensity,  and  partly  from  natural  sympathy 
with  all  that  was  beautiful  and  of  good  report.  He  acquired  during  his  tour  of 
Europe  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages, 
and  a  general  literary  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  in  them.  He  had 
shown  in  college  some  aptitude  for  versification  and  for  languages,  and  went 
abroad  to  fit  himself  for  the  position  of  professor  of  modern  languages  in 
Bowdoin.  His  industrious  devotion  to  true  culture  throughout  life  is  evidence 
of  an  overmastering  bent.  In  1829  he  returned  to  America  and  took  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin.  In  1831  he  married  Mary  Potter. 

In  1835  he  published  '  Outre  Mer,’  a  sketchy  account  of  his  years  abroad,  in 
a  form  evidently  suggested  by  Irving’s  '  Sketch  Book,’  though  by  no  means 
rivaling  Irving’s  quaint  and  charming  humor.  From  1831  he  contributed  a 
number  of  articles  on  literary  subjects  to  the  North  American  Review;  and  in 
1833  he  published  his  first  poetical  works,  'Coplas  [couplets  or  verses]  de 
Manrique  ’  —  translations  of  Spanish  verse.  His  gradually  increasing  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  writer  and  enthusiastic  instructor  led  to  his  appointment  in  1835  as 
professor  of  modern  languages  at  Harvard  —  then  as  now  on  the  lookout  for 
young  scholars  likely  to  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  University.  Before  enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  new  duties  he  went  abroad  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  languages.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  young  wife,  who  died  at  Rotter¬ 
dam  in  1835.  In  1836  he  settled  at  Cambridge,  living  in  the  well-known 
Craigie  House,  which  had  been  occupied  by  Washington  when  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  army  were  near  Boston.  In  1843  he  made  his  third  voyage  to 
Europe;  and  in  the  same  year  he  married  Frances  Appleton,  and  the  Craigie 
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House  —  thenceforward  to  be  one  of  the  literary  landmarks  of  America  — 
became  his  home.  His  environment  was  an  ideal  one;  and  though  he  was 
somewhat  burdened  with  the  drudgery  of  his  professorship,  he  added  almost 
yearly  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet. 

There  followed  '  Voices  of  the  Night  ’  ( 1839) ;  '  Ballads  and  Other  Poems,’ 
(1841) ;  '  Poems  on  Slavery,’  (1842) ;  'The  Spanish  Student,’  (1843)  ;  'Bel¬ 
fry  of  Bruges,’  (1846);  'Evangeline,’  (1847);  'Seaside  and  Fireside,’ 
(1850);  'The  Golden  Legend,’  (1851);  and  the  prose  'Hyperion’  (1839) 
and  'Kavanagh’  (1849),  which  last  add  very  little  if  anything  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  Finally,  in  1854  he  felt  justified  in  resigning  his  position,  that  his 
literary  activity  might  he  uninterrupted.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lowell,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  like  fitness  of  succession  could  be  discovered  in  academic  annals. 
He  remained  the  first  literary  figure  in  America  till  his  death  in  1882,  and  his 
European  reputation  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  his 
own  country.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in  1859  and 
in  1868  from  Cambridge,  England,  and  the  D.C.L.  from  Oxford  in  the 
same  year. 

The  peaceful  and  prosperous  tenor  of  his  life  was  disturbed  by  one  terrible 
misfortune.  His  wife  met  her  death  in  1861  from  the  accidental  burning  of  her 
dress.  Otherwise  his  career  was  of  almost  idyllic  tranquillity.  He  had  the  happy 
capacity  of  being  cheered  by  appreciative  praise  and  unaffected  by  adverse 
criticism.  He  attracted  numerous  friends,  among  them  Felton,  Sumner,  Agas¬ 
siz,  Lowell,  Hawthorne.  His  nature  was  so  well  balanced  that  he  is  his  own  best 
biographer;  and  appears  to  better  advantage  in  his  letters  and  diary,  published 
by  his  brother,  than  in  any  of  the  lives  that  have  appeared. 

If  we  judge  from  his  diary,  Longfellow  was  never  subject  to  overmastering 
impulses,  but  always  acted  with  foresight  —  not  from  selfish  calculation,  but 
from  a  sane  and  temperate  judgment.  He  was  as  trustworthy  at  nineteen  as  if 
years  of  experience  had  molded  his  character  and  settled  his  principles  of  con¬ 
duct.  In  fact,  he  negatives  the  theory  of  original  sin  —  the  flower  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  disproves  the  cherished  Puritan  dogma.  This  quality  of  radical  goodness 
of  heart  is  reflected  in  his  verse.  The  ardor  of  soul,  the  deep  dejection  and 
despair,  the  rebellion,  of  the  revolutionary  natures  are  entirely  unknown  to 
him.  He  is  the  poet  of  the  well-disposed,  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  New- 
Englander;  in  whose  land  there  is  found  only  a  mild  and  colorless  beauty  un¬ 
tormented  by  cyclones  or  active  volcanoes,  and  nature  is  not  altogether  favor¬ 
able,  nor  entirely  hostile,  to  humanity.  To  Hawthorne,  New  England  was  full 
of  a  quaint  mystery;  in  Longfellow’s  world  there  was  no  hell,  and  hardly  room 
for  a  picturesque  old-fashioned  Devil.  This  is  not  so  much  due  to  superficial 
observation  as  to  the  fact  that  he  simply  avoided  or  ignored  the  places  where 
"  Satan  shows  his  cloven  foot  and  hides  his  titled  name.”  Even  in  Longfellow’s 
anti-slavery  poems  there  is  no  hint  of  consuming  indignation.  His  mark  is 
charm  and  grace  rather  than  power.  In  his  own  words,  he  is  not  one  of  — 
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the  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of.  time. 

He  does  not  appeal  to  the  great  elemental  passions,  but  rather  to  the  pa¬ 
thetic  sense  of  the  transitoriness  of  familiar  and  every-day  scenes,  to  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  calm  joys  of  home  are  after  all  the  surest  foretaste  of  happiness 
allowed  to  man,  and  that  the  performance  of  duty  is  as  noble  in  the  humble 
sphere  as  in  the  elevated  one:  in  a  word,  to  a  range  of  feelings  that  are  based 
on  reality,  though  they  exist  in  the  more  superficial  part  of  our  natures.  There¬ 
fore,  Longfellow,  though  a  man  of  general  culture,  does  not  write  for  the 
literary  public.  His  relation  is  to  the  great  body  of  readers,  though  his  per¬ 
sonal  intimacies  seem  to  have  been  almost  exclusively  with  literary  or  academic 
people.  Sympathy  with  the  broadly  human  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  true 
poet.  To  put  simple  things  into  graceful  and  intelligible  poetic  form  requires 
genius;  for  thousands  try  to  do  it  every  day,  and  fail  for  lack  of  the  special 
gift.  Longfellow  succeeded;  and  those  who  say  that  his  themes  and  method  are 
alike  commonplace  forget  that  the  touch  which  illuminates  the  commonplace 
is  the  most  delicate  in  art. 

In  consequence  of  this  characteristic  of  simplicity  and  graceful  melody, 
many  of  Longfellow’s  lyrics  have  become  general  favorites.  '  Resignation,’ 
'  The  Skeleton  in  Armor,’  '  My  Lost  Youth,’  '  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs,’ 
'  The  Arrow  and  the  Song,’  the  '  Psalm  of  Life,’  '  Excelsior,’  '  The  Wreck  of 
the  Hesperus,’  '  The  Arsenal  at  Springfield,’  '  The  Jewish  Cemetery  at  New¬ 
port,’  and  many  others,  have  a  secure  lodgment  in  the  popular  memory.  They 
are  known  to  more  people  than  are  familiar  with  an  equal  number  of  the  lyrics 
of  Wordsworth.  Longfellow’s  clientele  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  modern 
poet  except  Burns.  '  The  Building  of  the  Ship  ’  —  long  enough  to  be  called 
an  ode  —  has  had  as  much  effect  in  developing  a  sense  of  nationality  as  any¬ 
thing  ever  written,  not  excepting  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  Web¬ 
ster’s  reply  to  Hayne.  It  has  been  recited  so  many  times  that  it  has  become  a 
national  document.  In  form  it  is  a  frank  imitation  of  Schiller’s  '  Song  of  the 
Bell,’  and  in  tone  it  possesses  the  dithyrambic  quality  of  the  true  ode.  If  we 
possessed  a  national  song,  of  the  reach  and  stirring  power  of  Longfellow’s 
ode,  we  might  be  less  patient  with  the  clumsy  disguises  in  which  selfishness 
masquerades  as  Americanism.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  functions  of  art  to 
crystallize  national  sentiment  by  putting  into  striking  and  intelligible  form 
what  we  all  feel,  and  criticism  of  poems  which  do  this  is  entirely  out  of  place  — 
except  by  a  foreigner;  and  then  it  is  impertinent. 

Longfellow’s  longer  poems  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  subject-matter.  One  would  include  his  poems  on  medieval  themes 
or  based  on  medieval  models,  as  '  Christus,’  in  dramatic  form,  in  three  parts  — 
'The  Divine  Tragedy,’  'The  Golden  Legend,’  and  'The  New  England 
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Tragedies’  —  presenting  three  phases  of  the  development  of  the  Christian 
religion;  'Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,’  'The  Spanish  Student,’  and  'Judas 
Maccabaeus,’  also  dramatic  in  form,  and  his  translation  of  Dante.  The  other 
division  would  contain  '  Evangeline,’  '  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,’  and  '  The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.’  To  the  writer  it  seems  that  his  literary  reputa¬ 
tion  rests  most  securely  on  these  last,  his  popular  reputation  on  these  and  the 
lyrics  already  mentioned.  He  casts  the  same  gently  romantic  light  over  the 
Middle  Ages  that  he  does  over  everything  he  presents  in  poetical  form;  and 
Ruskin  says  that  in  '  The  Golden  Legend  ’  he  has  "  entered  more  closely  into 
the  character  of  the  monk  for  good  and  evil  than  ever  yet  theological  writer  or 
historian,  though  they  have  given  their  lives’  labor  to  the  analysis.”  Longfel¬ 
low’s  studies  were  largely  medieval;  old  cities  and  their  quaint  architecture  and 
legends  were  to  him  of  special  interest,  but  he  never  "  entered  into  the  evil  ” 
of  any  state  of  society.  It  was  not  germane  to  him,  and  he  lacked  the  insight 
into  the  horrors  and  abominations  of  the  past  which  Ruskin’s  words  would 
imply. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  Longfellow  was  by  nature  more  akin  to  the 
spirit  of  Greek  culture  than  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  centuries:  he  was 
healthily  objective.  But  his  studies  were  in  the  period  in  which  the  great  con¬ 
flict  between  the  natural  man  and  the  conviction  of  sin  filled  society  with 
grotesque  contrasts.  He  uses  little  of  the  old  classical  imagery  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Greek  mythology.  Had  he  been  professor  of  Greek  instead  of  modern 
languages,  his  genius  might  have  found  a  type  of  artistic  feeling  and  expres¬ 
sion  more  in  accordance  with  its  nature.  For  the  dramatic  form  he  lacks  two 
requisites:  he  cannot  throw  himself  into  a  character  so  as  to  reproduce  in  him¬ 
self  and  express  the  dominant  note  of  that  character,  especially  if  it  is  an  evil 
one;  he  cannot  group  the  actions  of  a  set  of  people  into  a  unity.  Consequently 
his  dramas  are  the  work  of  a  conscientious  student  with  a  gift  for  graceful 
expression;  the  scholar  in  tragedy,  not  the  born  dramatist.  The  'Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,’  too,  charmingly  graceful  in  expression  —  especially  in  the 
verses  which  link  the  poems  together  —  seem  to  fail  in  the  qualities  given  by 
the  born  story-teller.  But  some  of  the  tales,  notably  '  The  Bell  of  Atri  ’  and 
'  The  Birds  of  Killingworth,’  are  in  Longfellow’s  best  manner.  The  echoes 
from  Chaucer’s  verse  have  never  been  reflected  more  perfectly,  though  they 
have  struck  on  hundreds  of  poetic  souls. 

His  translation  of  Dante  may  be  regarded  as  simply  the  work  of  a  com¬ 
petent  and  cultured  scholar.  He  aims  to  reproduce  the  terseness  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  rather  than  its  form.  Perhaps  this  is  all  that  a  sustained  translation  of  a 
great  poem  can  do;  for  poetic  worth  lies  in  the  relations  between  the  group  of 
words  and  the  idea,  and  even  individual  poetic  words  —  much  more,  groups  of 
them  —  have  no  foreign  equivalents.  But  Longfellow’s  version  is  one  of  the 
few  great  translations  of  literature. 

His  American  poems,  '  Evangeline  ’  and  '  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,’  vindicate 
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his  claim  to  the  name  of  poet  in  the  sense  of  a  creator  of  original  and  char¬ 
acteristic  works  of  art.  Of  both  these  the  themes  are  American,  and  of  such 
nature  as  to  be  well  adapted  to  Longfellow’s  temperament.  The  story  of 
Evangeline  —  the  Acadian  girl  separated  from  her  lover  in  the  deportation  of 
her  people,  and  wandering  in  the  search  all  her  life  till  she  finally  found  him 
an  old  man  dying  in  a  hospital  in  Philadelphia  —  had  been  suggested  to  Haw¬ 
thorne  as  the  material  for  a  story.  He  showed  his  sense  of  his  own  powers  and 
limitations  in  rejecting  it;  for  it  contains  no  elements  of  the  psychologically 
somber  or  tragic  —  it  is  simply  pathetic.  To  Longfellow  it  appealed  at  once 
for  that  very  reason.  It  is  on  the  everyday  plane  of  emotion;  everybody  can 
understand  it.  Granting  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  action,  Longfellow  has 
handled  the  incidents  with  great  skill.  The  meter  he  adopted  sets  the  story  in 
a  more  idyllic  medium  than  blank  verse  could  have  done,  and  gives  it  a  higher 
artistic  worth  than  Tennyson’s  '  Enoch  Arden.’  Goethe’s  '  Hermann  and 
Dorothea  ’  had  shown  him  that  the  modern  hexameter  was  well  adapted  to  the 
modern  pastoral;  and  Longfellow’s  skill  in  phrasing  prevents  the  terminal 
cadence  from  becoming  too  monotonous.  The  poem  embodies  three  contrasts 
which  are  so  admirably  handled  that  they  reinforce  each  other:  first,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  simplicity  and  peace  of  the  rural  community  and  the  rigor 
and  confusion  of  the  embarkation;  second,  the  contrast  between  the  northern 
landscape  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  southern  landscape  of  Louisiana;  third,  the 
contrast  which  pervades  the  whole  poem,  between  the  youthful  lovers  at  the 
betrothal  and  the  old  man  and  woman  at  the  death-bed.  There  is  no  modern 
poem  which,  with  the  entire  absence  of  sentimentality  or  of  any  emotion  for¬ 
eign  to  the  situation,  presents  a  more  perfect  poetic  unity.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  passage  in  poetry  than  the  scene  of  the  arrival  of  the  girl  and  priest 
at  the  house  of  Gabriel’s  father,  only  to  find  that  the  son  has  just  departed. 
The  description  of  the  mocking-bird’s  song  —  perfect  to  those  who  have  heard 
the  bird  in  its  southern  home  —  seems  the  prelude  to  a  rapturous  meeting  of 
the  lovers.  Yet  in  it  are  heard  — 

Single  notes  in  sorrowful,  low  lamentation, 

that  seem  to  hint,  as  all  beautiful  things  do,  that  happiness  is  unattainable. 

In  '  Hiawatha,’  Longfellow  undertook  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  re¬ 
creating  the  subconscious  life  of  a  savage  people  as  embodied  in  their  myths. 
There  are  in  us  only  a  few  deeply  buried  moods  of  feeling,  inherited  from  our 
remote  ancestors,  that  respond  to  the  primitive  interpretation  of  nature.  "  The 
world  is  too  much  with  us.”  Our  senses  are  too  dull  to  "  hear  old  Triton  blow 
his  wreathed  horn.”  But  Longfellow  went  much  further  back  into  the  primi¬ 
tive  nature-worship,  and  recalled  for  us  the  cultus  of  infantile,  half-articulate 
man.  No  one  but  a  poet,  and  no  poet  but  Longfellow,  could  have  written  '  The 
Song  of  Hiawatha.’  The  simplicity  of  the  meter  and  the  frequent  repetitions 
are  features  entirely  consistent  with  the  conception.  And  furthermore  the  con- 
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ception,  though  ideal,  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Indian  as  we  know 
it.  The  poem  is  no  dream,  nor  phantasmagoria,  nor  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches;  it  is  a  poetic  unity.  Of  course  this  results  partly  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  built  up  from  real  legends,  but  more  from  the  fact  that  the  legends  are  put 
in  form  by  a  real  artist. 

The  use  of  the  trochaic  four-accent  line  has  been  severely  criticized.  It  is 
true  that  this  line  is  not  natural  to  English.  It  forces  the  sundering  of  syllables 
that  the  language  has  joined  together:  the  monosyllabic  noun  and  the  article, 
the  sign  of  the  infinitive  and  the  monosyllabic  verb  for  instance,  which  are  in 
ordinary  pronunciation  agglutinated  into  natural  iambi.  Such  lines  as  — 

Make  a  bed  for  me  to  lie  in; 

I,  the  friend  of  !  Man,  Mon  damin, 

Come  to  warn  you  and  in  |  struct  you  — 

in  their  scansion  do  violence  to  the  natural  union  of  syllables.  Still  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  read  verse  with  only  the  slightest  subconsciousness  of  the  meter,  and 
to  emphasize  the  rhythm.  But  it  must  be  remembered  in  the  first  place  that  a 
strange  primitive  meter  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  strength  and  solid 
English  qualities  of  the  unrhymed  pentameter  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
barbaric  chant.  Secondly,  '  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  ’  must  be  read  with  little 
reference  to  the  metric  scheme.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  metric  scheme  is 
over-laid  with  a  beautiful  rhythmic  scheme  of  clause  and  sentence,  breaking  up 
the  monotony  of  the  trochees.  Longfellow’s  sweet  and  simple  phrase-music  is 
woven  into  many  novel  combinations  which  are  his  own,  which  no  one  can 
exactly  copy.  But  the  real  beauty  of  this  poem  does  not  lie  in  its  form;  it  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  interpretation  of  an  unfamiliar  type  of  life,  and  as 
such  possesses  an  ideal  beauty  and  truth. 

The  group  of  American  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  best-known  members  of  which  are  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Holmes,  and 
Hawthorne,  will  always  be  regarded  as  having  laid  the  foundations  of  Ameri¬ 
can  literature.  Each  of  these  ijren  possessed  a  distinct  artistic  individuality;  but 
they  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  in  history.  The  elements  which 
give  them  similarity  and  unite  them  in  our  general  conception  are  their  com¬ 
mon  consciousness  of  the  worth  and  reality  of  the  moral  quality  in  life,  and 
their  belief  in  the  beauty  of  righteousness.  Theirs  was  a  temper  of  mind 
equally  removed  from  the  disordered  pessimism  which  sees  in  the  moral  order 
only  a  mechanical  balance  of  the  forces  of  selfishness,  from  a  shallow  senti¬ 
mental  optimism,  and  from  a  servile  reverence  for  organized  dogma.  Serenity, 
kindliness,  and  earnestness  are  the  notes  of  sanity.  Undoubtedly  an  artistic 
temperament  is  sometimes  dominated  by  moods  far  different  from  these;  and 
undoubtedly  too  the  artist  whose  life  vision  is  clouded  by  doubt  or  by  denial  of 
ethical  truth,  has  a  strange  and  unwholesome  attraction.  Such  a  one  appeals 
at  least  to  our  sympathy  for  mental  distress.  We  rejoice  that  the  foundations 
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of  our  literature  were  laid  by  artists  of  the  normal  and  healthy  type,  and 
believe  that  a  civilization  which  produced  a  poet  like  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  must  hold  in  its  heart  some  of  the  love  of  beauty  and  order  and 
righteousness  which  was  the  underlying  principle  of  his  verse. 

Charles  Frederick  Johnson 

[All  the  following  selections  from  Longfellow’s  Poems  are  reprinted  by  per¬ 
mission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers,  Boston,  Massachusetts.] 


HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT 

I  HEARD  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 
Sweep  through  her  marble  halls! 

I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 
From  the  celestial  walls! 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might, 

Stoop  o’er  me  from  above; 

The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 

As  of  the  one  I  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold  soft  chimes 
That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Night, 

Like  some  old  poet’s  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight  air 
My  spirit  drank  repose; 

The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there  — 
From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

O  holy  Night!  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 
What  man  has  borne  before! 

Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Peace!  Peace!  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer! 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 

The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair, 
The  best-beloved  Night! 
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THE  BELEAGUERED  CITY 

I  HAVE  read  in  some  old,  marvelous  tale, 
Some  legend  strange  and  vague, 

That  a  midnight  host  of  specters  pale 
Beleaguered  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Beside  the  Moldau’s  rushing  stream, 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead, 

There  stood,  as  in  an  awful  dream, 

The  army  of  the  dead. 

White  as  a  sea-fog,  landward  bound, 

The  spectral  camp  was  seen; 

And  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound 
The  river  flowed  between. 

No  other  voice  nor  sound  was  there  — 

No  drum,  nor  sentry’s  pace; 

The  mist-like  banners  clasped  the  air, 

As  clouds  with  clouds  embrace. 

But  when  the  old  cathedral  bell 
Proclaimed  the  morning  prayer, 

The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air. 

Down  the  broad  valley  fast  and  far 
The  troubled  army  fled; 

Up  rose  the  glorious  morning  star  — 

The  ghastly  host  was  dead. 

I  have  read  in  the  marvelous  heart  of  man, 
That  strange  and  mystic  scroll, 

That  an  army  of  phantoms  vast  and  wan 
Beleaguer  the  human  soul. 

Encamped  beside  Life’s  rushing  stream, 

In  Fancy’s  misty  light, 

Gigantic  shapes  and  shadows  gleam 
Portentous  through  the  night. 
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Upon  its  midnight  battle-ground 
The  spectral  camp  is  seen, 

And  with  a  sorrowful,  deep  sound 
Flows  the  River  of  Life  between. 


No  other  voice  nor  sound  is  there, 

In  the  army  of  the  grave; 

No  other  challenge  breaks  the  air, 

But  the  rushing  of  life’s  wave. 

And  when  the  solemn  and  deep  church  bell 
Entreats  the  soul  to  pray, 

The  midnight  phantoms  feel  the  spell, 

The  shadows  sweep  away. 

Down  the  broad  Vale  of  Tears  afar 
The  spectral  camp  is  fled; 

Faith  shineth  as  a  morning  star, 

Our  ghastly  fears  are  dead. 


THE  SKELETON  IN  ARMOR 

SPEAK!  speak!  thou  fearful  guest! 
Who,  with  thy  hollow  breast 
Still  in  rude  armor  drest, 

Comest  to  daunt  me! 

Wrapt  not  in  Eastern  balms, 

But  with  thy  fleshless  palms 
Stretched  as  if  asking  alms, 

Why  dost  thou  haunt  me?  ” 

Then  from  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise, 

As  when  the  Northern  skies 
Gleam  in  December; 

And  like  the  water’s  flow 
Under  December’s  snow, 

Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 
From  the  heart’s  chamber. 
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"  I  was  a  Viking  old! 

My  deeds,  though  manifold, 

No  skald  in  song  has  told, 

No  Saga  taught  thee! 

Take  heed  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse, 

Else  dread  a  dead  man’s  curse! 
For  this  I  sought  thee. 

"  Far  in  the  Northern  Land, 

By  the  wild  Baltic’s  strand, 

I,  with  my  childish  hand, 

Tamed  the  gerfalcon; 

And  with  my  skates  fast  bound 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen  Sound, 
That  the  poor  whimpering  hound 
Trembled  to  walk  on. 

"  Oft  to  his  frozen  lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear, 

While  from  my  path  the  hare 
Fled  like  a  shadow; 

Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolf’s  bark, 
Until  the  soaring  lark 
Sang  from  the  meadow. 

"  But  when  I  older  grew, 

Joining  a  corsair’s  crew, 

O’er  the  dark  sea  I  flew 
With  the  marauders. 

Wild  was  the  life  we  led; 

Many  the  souls  that  sped, 

Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 

By  our  stern  orders. 

"  Many  a  wassail-bout 
Wore  the  long  winter  out; 

Often  our  midnight  shout 
Set  the  cocks  crowing, 

As  we  the  Berserk’s  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale, 

Draining  the  oaken  pail, 

Filled  to  o’erflowing. 
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"  Once  as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 

Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning  yet  tender; 

And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 

On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 
Fell  their  soft  splendor. 

"  I  wooed  the  blue-eyed  maid. 

Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 

And  in  the  forest’s  shade 
Our  vows  were  plighted. 

Under  its  loosened  vest 
Fluttered  her  little  breast, 

Like  birds  within  their  nest 
By  the  hawk  frighted. 

"  Bright  in  her  father’s  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall; 

Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chanting  his  glory: 

When  of  old  Hildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter’s  hand, 

Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 
To  hear  my  story. 

"  While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed, 

Loud  then  the  champion  laughed, 

And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 
The  sea-foam  brightly, 

So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 

Out  of  those  lips  unshorn, 

From  the  deep  drinking-horn 
Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

"  She  was  a  prince’s  child, 

I  but  a  Viking  wild, 

And  though  she  blushed  and  smiled, 

I  was  discarded! 

Should  not  the  dove  so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew’s  flight, 

Why  did  they  leave  that  night 
Her  nest  unguarded? 
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"  Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea, 

Bearing  the  maid  with  me  — 
Fairest  of  all  was  she 

Among  the  Norsemen!  — 
When  on  the  white  sea-strand, 
Waving  his  armed  hand, 

Saw  we  old  Hildebrand, 

With  twenty  horsemen. 

"Then  launched  they  to  the  blast; 
Bent  like  a  reed  each  mast: 

Yet  we  were  gaining  fast, 

When  the  wind  failed  us; 

And  with  a  sudden  flaw 
Came  round  the  gusty  Skaw, 

So  that  our  foe  we  saw 
Laugh  as  he  hailed  us. 

"  And  as  to  catch  the  gale 
Round  veered  the  flapping  sail, 
Death!  was  the  helmsman’s  hail, 
Death  without  quarter! 
Midships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel; 

Down  her  black  hulk  did  reel 
Through  the  black  water! 

"  As  with  his  wings  aslant 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant, 

Seeking  some  rocky  haunt, 

With  his  prey  laden, 

So  toward  the  open  main, 

Beating  to  sea  again, 

Through  the  wild  hurricane 
Bore  I  the  maiden. 

"  Three  weeks  we  westward  bore, 
And  when  the  storm  was  o’er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 
Stretching  to  leeward; 

There  for  my  lady’s  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower, 

Which  to  this  very  hour 
Stands  looking  seaward. 
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"  There  lived  we  many  years; 
Time  dried  the  maiden’s  tears; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears, 

She  was  a  mother: 

Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes; 
Under  that  tower  she  lies; 

Ne’er  shall  the  sun  arise 
On  such  another! 

"  Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 

Still  as  a  stagnant  fen! 

Hateful  to  me  were  men, 

The  sunlight  hateful! 

In  the  vast  forest  here, 

Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 

Fell  I  upon  my  spear  — 

Oh,  death  was  grateful! 

"  Thus  seamed  with  many  scars, 
Bursting  these  prison  bars, 

Up  to  its  native  stars 
My  soul  ascended! 

There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior’s  soul, 
Skoal!  to  the  Northland!  skoal!  ” 
Thus  the  tale  ended. 


MAIDENHOOD 

MAIDEN!  with  the  meek,  brown  eyes, 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies! 

Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun, 

Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 

As  the  braided  streamlets  run! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 

Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 

Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet! 
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Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 

On  the  brooklet’s  swift  advance, 

On  the  river’s  broad  expanse! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision, 

When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 

As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 

Sees  the  falcon’s  shadow  fly? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore, 

That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafened  by  the  cataract’s  roar? 

O  thou  child  of  many  prayers! 

Life  hath  quicksands  —  life  hath  snares; 
Care  and  age  come  unawares! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 
Morning  rises  into  noon, 

May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered; 

Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather  then  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 

To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand: 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth, 

In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 

On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 
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Oh,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal, 

Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart; 

For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 


SERENADE 

From  '  The  Spanish  Student  ’ 

STARS  of  the  summer  night! 
Far,  in  yon  azure  deeps, 
Hide,  hide  your  golden  light! 
She  sleeps! 

My  lady  sleeps! 

Sleeps! 

Moon  of  the  summer  night! 

Far  down  yon  western  steeps, 
Sink,  sink  in  silver  light! 

She  sleeps! 

My  lady  sleeps! 

Sleeps! 

Wind  of  the  summer  night! 

Where  yonder  woodbine  creeps, 
Fold,  fold  thy  pinions  light! 

She  sleeps! 

My  lady  sleeps! 

Sleeps! 

Dreams  of  the  summer  night! 

Tell  her,  her  lover  keeps 
Watch!  while  in  slumbers  light 
She  sleeps! 

My  lady  sleeps! 

Sleeps! 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS 

IT  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea; 

And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 
To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy-flax, 

Her  cheek  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm, 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth, 

And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 
The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  sailor, 

Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  Main, 

"  I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port, 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 

"  Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring, 

And  tonight  no  moon  we  see!  ” 

The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  his  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he. 

Colder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  northeast, 

The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine, 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain 
The  vessel  in  its  strength; 

She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frightened  steed, 
Then  leaped  her  cable’s  length. 

"  Come  hither,  come  hither,  my  little  daughter! 

And  do  not  tremble  so; 

For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 
That  ever  wind  did  blow.” 
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He  wrapped  her  warm  in  his  seaman’s  coat 
Against  the  stinging  blast; 

He  cut  a  rope  from  a  broken  spar, 

And  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

"  O  father!  I  hear  the  church-bells  ring, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be?  ”  — 

"  ’Tis  a  fog-bell  on  a  rock -bound  coast!  ” 

And  he  steered  for  the  open  sea. 

"  O  father!  I  hear  the  sound  of  guns, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be?  ”  — 

"  Some  ship  in  distress,  that  cannot  live 
In  such  an  angry  sea!  ” 

"  O  father!  I  see  a  gleaming  light, 

O  say,  what  may  it  be?  ” 

But  the  father  answered  never  a  word  — 

A  frozen  corpse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  helm,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies, 

The  lantern  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 
On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 
That  saved  she  might  be; 

And  she  thought  of  Christ,  who  stilled  the  wave 
On  the  lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midnight  dark  and  drear, 
Through  the  whistling  sleet  and  snow, 

Like  a  sheeted  ghost,  the  vessel  swept 
Tow’rds  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe. 

And  ever,  the  fitful  gusts  between, 

A  sound  came  from  the  land; 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 
On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows, 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 

And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 
Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 
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She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 
Looked  soft  as  carded  wool; 

But  the  cruel  rocks  they  gored  her  side 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 
With  the  masts  went  by  the  board; 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass  she  stove  and  sank  — 
Ho!  ho!  the  breakers  roared! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast 

To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast. 

The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast, 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes; 

And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  seaweed, 
On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow! 

Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this, 

On  the  reef  of  Norman’s  Woe! 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 


UNDER  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 
The  village  smithy  stands: 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 


His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 
His  face  is  like  the  tan; 

His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate’er  he  can, 

And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
For  he  owes  not  any  man. 
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Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell, 

When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 
Look  in  at  the  open  door; 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys, 

And  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach; 

He  hears  his  daughter’s  voice 

Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother’s  voice, 
Singing  in  Paradise! 

He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 
How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 

And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 
A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling  —  rejoicing  —  sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night’s  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 
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THE  RAINY  DAY 

THE  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

The  vine  still  clings  to  the  moldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall, 

And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary; 

It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 

My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moldering  Past, 

But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast, 

And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart!  and  cease  repining: 

Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 

Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all  — 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 


THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES 

IN  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfry  old  and  brown; 

Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded,  still  it  watches  o’er  the  town. 

As  the  summer  morn  was  breaking,  on  that  lofty  tower  I  stood, 

And  the  world  threw  off  the  darkness,  like  the  weeds  of  widowhood. 

Thick  with  towns  and  hamlets  studded,  and  with  streams  and  vapors  gray, 
Like  a  shield  embossed  with  silver,  round  and  vast  the  landscape  lay. 

At  my  feet  the  city  slumbered.  From  its  chimneys  here  and  there, 

Wreaths  of  snow-white  smoke,  ascending,  vanished,  ghost-like,  into  air. 

Not  a  sound  rose  from  the  city  at  that  early  morning  hour, 

But  I  heard  a  heart  of  iron  beating  in  the  ancient  tower. 

From  their  nests  beneath  the  rafters  sang  the  swallows  wild  and  high; 

And  the  world  beneath  me  sleeping  seemed  more  distant  than  the  sky. 
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Then  most  musical  and  solemn,  bringing  back  the  olden  times, 

With  their  strange,  unearthly  changes  rang  the  melancholy  chimes, 

Like  the  psalms  from  some  old  cloister,  when  the  nuns  sing  in  the  choir; 
And  the  great  bell  tolled  among  them,  like  the  chanting  of  a  friar. 

Visions  of  the  days  departed,  shadowy  phantoms  filled  my  brain; 

They  who  live  in  history  only,  seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again: 

All  the  Foresters  of  Flanders  —  mighty  Baldwin  Bras  de  Fer, 

Lyderick  du  Bucq  and  Cressy,  Philip,  Guy  de  Dampierre. 

I  beheld  the  pageants  splendid  that  adorned  those  days  of  old; 

Stately  dames,  like  queens  attended,  knights  who  bore  the  Fleece  of  Gold. 

Lombard  and  Venetian  merchants  with  deep-laden  argosies; 

Ministers  from  twenty  nations;  more  than  royal  pomp  and  ease. 

I  beheld  proud  Maximilian,  kneeling  humbly  on  the  ground; 

I  beheld  the  gentle  Mary,  hunting  with  her  hawk  and  hound; 

And  her  lighted  bridal-chamber,  where  a  duke  slept  with  the  queen, 

And  the  armed  guard  around  them,  and  the  sword  unsheathed  between. 

I  beheld  the  Flemish  weavers,  with  Namur  and  Juliers  bold, 

Marching  homeward  from  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Spurs  of  Gold; 

Saw  the  fight  at  Minnewater,  saw  the  White  Hoods  moving  west, 

Saw  great  Artevelde  victorious  scale  the  Golden  Dragon’s  nest. 

And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  terror  smote; 

And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin’s  throat; 

Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o’er  lagoon  and  dike  of  sand, 

"  I  am  Roland!  I  am  Roland!  There  is  victory  in  the  land!  ” 

Then  the  sound  of  drums  aroused  me.  The  awakened  city’s  roar 
Chased  the  phantoms  I  had  summoned  back  into  their  graves  once  more. 

Hours  had  passed  away  like  minutes;  and,  before  I  was  aware, 

Lo!  the  shadow  of  the  belfry  crossed  the  sun-illumined  square. 
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THE  BRIDGE 

I  STOOD  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour, 
And  the  moon  rose  o’er  the  city, 

Behind  the  dark  church-tower. 

I  saw  her  bright  reflection 
In  the  waters  under  me, 

Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 
And  sinking  into  the  sea. 

And  far  in  the  hazy  distance 
Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 

The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 
Gleamed  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among  the  long,  black  rafters 
The  wavering  shadows  lay, 

And  the  current  that  came  from  the  ocean 
Seemed  to  lift  and  bear  them  away; 

As,  sweeping  and  eddying  through  them, 

Rose  the  belated  tide, 

And,  streaming  into  the  moonlight, 

The  seaweed  floated  wide. 

And  like  those  waters  rushing 
Among  the  wooden  piers, 

A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o’er  me 
That  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh  how  often, 

In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 

I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight 
And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky! 

How  often,  oh  how  often, 

I  had  wished  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 
O’er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide! 
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For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless, 
And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 

And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seemed  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea; 

And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 
Throws  its  shadow  over  me. 

Yet  whenever  I  cross  the  river 
On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 
Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 
Of  care-encumbered  men, 

Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow, 
Have  crossed  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 
Still  passing  to  and  fro; 

The  young  heart  hot  and  restless, 
And  the  old  subdued  and  slow! 

And  forever  and  forever, 

As  long  as  the  river  flows, 

As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 

As  long  as  life  has  woes  — 

The  moon  and  its  broken  reflection 
And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 

As  the  symbol  of  love  in  heaven 
And  its  wavering  image  here. 


THE  DAY  IS  DONE 

THE  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 
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I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 
And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o’er  me 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist; 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing 
That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 

And  resembles  sorrow  only 
As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 

Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

For,  like  strains  of  martial  music, 

Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life’s  endless  toil  and  endeavor; 

And  tonight  I  long  for  rest. 

Read  from  some  humbler  poet, 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start; 

Who,  through  long  days  of  labor 
And  nights  devoid  of  ease, 

Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 
Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care, 

And  come  like  the  benediction 
That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 
The  poem  of  thy  choice, 

And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 
The  beauty  of  thy  voice. 
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And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music; 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 


THE  ARROW  AND  THE  SONG 

I  SHOT  an  arrow  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 
For,  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  breathed  a  song  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where; 

For  who  has  sight  so  keen  and  strong 
That  it  can  follow  the  flight  of  song? 

Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke; 

And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end, 

I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  friend. 


MY  LOST  YOUTH 


.  FTEN  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 

And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still:  — 

"  A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.’ 


I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees, 
And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 

The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 
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And  the  burden  of  that  old  song, 

It  murmurs  and  whispers  still:  — 

"  A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free; 

And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 

And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 

And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still:  — 

"  A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  shore, 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hill; 

The  sunrise  gun  with  its  hollow  roar, 

The  drum-beat  repeated  o’er  and  o’er, 

And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 

And  the  music  of  that  old  song 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still:  — • 

"  A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away, 

How  it  thundered  o’er  the  tide! 

And  the  dead  captains  as  they  lay 

In  their  graves,  o’erlooking  the  tranquil  bay, 

Where  they  in  battle  died. 

And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  song 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill:  — 

"A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves, 

The  shadows  of  Deering’s  Woods; 

And  the  friendships  old  and  the  early  loves 
Come  back  with  a  Sabbath  sound,  as  of  doves 
In  quiet  neighborhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song, 

It  flutters  and  murmurs  still:  — 

"  A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 
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I  remember  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dart 
Across  the  school-boy’s  brain; 

The  song  and  the  silence  in  the  heart, 

That  in  part  are  prophecies,  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wild  and  vain. 

And  the  voice  of  that  fitful  song 
Sings  on,  and  is  never  still:  — 

"A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

There  are  things  of  which  I  may  not  speak; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die; 

There  are  thoughts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek, 

And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill:  — 

"  A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 
When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town; 

But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 

And  the  trees  that  o’ershadow  each  well-known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  and  down, 

Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 

Are  sighing  and  whispering  still:  — 

"  A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

And  Deering’s  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there; 

And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were, 

I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 

The  groves  are  repeating  it  still:  — 

"  A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 
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MY  BOOKS 

SADLY  as  some  old  medieval  knight 

Gazed  at  the  arms  he  could  no  longer  wield. 
The  sword  two-handed  and  the  shining  shield 
Suspended  in  the  hall,  and  full  in  sight, 

While  secret  longings  for  the  lost  delight 
Of  tourney  or  adventure  in  the  field 
Came  over  him,  and  tears  but  half  concealed 
Trembled  and  fell  upon  his  beard  of  white  — 

So  I  behold  these  books  upon  their  shelf, 

My  ornaments  and  arms  of  other  days; 

Not  wholly  useless,  though  no  longer  used, 

For  they  remind  me  of  my  other  self, 

Younger  and  stronger,  and  the  pleasant  ways 
In  which  I  walked,  now  clouded  and  confused. 


PAUL  REVERE’S  RIDE 


'  The  Landlord’s  Tale’  in  '  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ’ 


IISTEN,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

^  On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-five; 
Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 
Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "  If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  tonight, 

Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 

Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light  — 
One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea; 

And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 

Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 

For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm.” 


Then  he  said,  "  Good  night!  ”  and  with  muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
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The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war; 

A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar, 

And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 


Meanwhile  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street, 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears, 

Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 

And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 


Then  he  climbed  the  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 
By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 

To  the  belfry  chamber  overhead, 

And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  somber  rafters,  that  round  him  made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade  — 

By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall, 

To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 

Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town, 

And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 


Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead, 

In  their  night  encampment  on  the  hill, 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel’s  tread, 

The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent, 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  "  All  is  well!  ” 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret  dread 

Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead; 

For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 

Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay  — 

A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 
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Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 

Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 

Now  he  patted  his  horse’s  side, 

Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near, 

Then,  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth, 

And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth; 

But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 

As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 

Lonely  and  spectral  and  somber  and  still. 

And  lo!  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry’s  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light! 

He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 

But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns! 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 

And  beneath,  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  flying  fearless  and  fleet: 

That  was  all!  And  yet  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night; 

And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed  in  his  flight 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the  steep, 

And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and  deep, 

Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides; 

And  under  the  alders  that  skirt  its  edge, 

Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge, 

Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 

And  the  barking  of  the  farmer’s  dog, 

And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 
Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 
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And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 

He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 

And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees. 

And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 
Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 

And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 

Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 

Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 

You  know  the  rest.  In  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  Regulars  fired  and  fled  — 

How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 

From  behind  each  fence  and  farm-yard  wall, 

Chasing  the  redcoats  down  the  lane, 

Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 

And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 
To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm  — 

A  cry  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 

And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 
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THE  NEW  HOUSEHOLD 


From  '  The  Hanging  of  the  Crane  ’ 


O  FORTUNATE,  O  happy  day, 

When  a  new  household  finds  its  place 
Among  the  myriad  homes  of  earth, 
Like  a  new  star  just  sprung  to  birth, 

And  rolled  on  its  harmonious  way 
Into  the  boundless  realms  of  space! 

So  said  the  guests  in  speech  and  song, 

As  in  the  chimney,  burning  bright, 

We  hung  the  iron  crane  tonight, 

And  merry  was  the  feast  and  long. 

And  now  I  sit  and  muse  on  what  may  be, 

And  in  my  vision  see,  or  seem  to  see, 

Through  floating  vapors  interfused  with  light, 
Shapes  indeterminate,  that  gleam  and  fade, 

As  shadows  passing  into  deeper  shade 
Sink  and  elude  the  sight. 

For  two  alone,  there  in  the  hall 
Is  spread  the  table  round  and  small: 

Upon  the  polished  silver  shine 
The  evening  lamps,  but,  more  divine, 

The  light  of  love  shines  over  all; 

Of  love,  that  says  not  "  mine  ”  and  "  thine,” 

But  "  ours,”  for  ours  is  thine  and  mine. 


CHAUCER 

AN  old  man  in  a  lodge  within  a  park; 

The  chamber  walls  depicted  all  around 
A.  Jk.  With  portraitures  of  huntsman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
And  the  hurt  deer.  He  listeneth  to  the  lark, 

Whose  song  comes  with  the  sunshine  through  the  dark 
Of  painted  glass  in  leaden  lattice  bound; 

He  listeneth  and  he  laugheth  at  the  sound, 

Then  writeth  in  a  book  like  any  clerk. 
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He  is  the  poet  of  the  dawn,  who  wrote 
The  'Canterbury  Tales,’  and  his  old  age 
Made  beautiful  with  song;  and  as  I  read 
I  hear  the  crowing  cock,  I  hear  the  note 
Of  lark  and  linnet,  and  from  every  page 
Rise  odors  of  plowed  field  or  flowery  mead. 


MILTON 

I  PACE  the  sounding  sea-beach  and  behold 
How  the  voluminous  billows  roll  and  run, 
Upheaving  and  subsiding,  while  the  sun 
Shines  through  their  sheeted  emerald  far  unrolled, 
And  the  ninth  wave,  slow  gathering  fold  by  fold 
All  its  loose-flowing  garments  into  one, 

Plunges  upon  the  shore,  and  floods  the  dun 
Pale  reach  of  sands,  and  changes  them  to  gold. 
So  in  majestic  cadence  rise  and  fall 
The  mighty  undulations  of  thy  song, 

O  sightless  bard,  England’s  Mseonides! 

And  ever  and  anon,  high  over  all 
Uplifted,  a  ninth  wave  superb  and  strong, 

Floods  all  the  soul  with  its  melodious  seas. 


DIVINA  COMMEDIA 

I 

OFT  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 

A  laborer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 
Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o’er: 

Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat; 

The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  undistinguishable  roar. 

So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 

And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate, 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray, 

The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away, 

While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait. 
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II 

How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these  towers! 
This  crowd  of  statues,  in  whose  folded  sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests;  while  canopied  with  leaves 
Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trellised  bowers, 

And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of  flowers! 

But  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gargoyled  eaves 
Watch  the  dead  Christ  between  the  living  thieves, 
And  underneath  the  traitor  Judas  lowers! 

Ah!  from  what  agonies  of  heart  and  brain, 

What  exultations  trampling  on  despair, 

What  tenderness,  what  tears,  what  hate  of  wrong, 
What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain, 

Uprose  this  poem  of  the  earth  and  air, 

This  medieval  miracle  of  song! 


THE  YOUNG  HIAWATHA 

From  '  The  Song  of  Hiawatha  ’ 

THEN  the  little  Hiawatha 

Learned  of  every  bird  its  language, 
Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 
How  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 

Where  they  hid  themselves  in  Winter; 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  "  Hiawatha’s  Chickens.” 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 

Learned  their  names  and  all  their  secrets, 

How  the  beavers  built  their  lodges, 

Where  the  squirrels  hid  their  acorns, 

How  the  reindeer  ran  so  swiftly, 

Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid; 

Talked  with  them  whene’er  he  met  them, 

Called  them  ”  Hiawatha’s  Brothers.” 

Then  Iagoo,  the  greater  boaster, 

He  the  marvelous  story-teller, 

He  the  traveler  and  the  talker, 

He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 

Made  a  bow  for  Hiawatha; 
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From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it, 

From  an  oak-bough  made  the  arrows, 
Tipped  with  flint,  and  winged  with  feathers, 
And  the  cord  he  made  of  deerskin. 

Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha:  — 

"  Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest, 

Where  the  red  deer  herd  together, 

Kill  for  us  a  famous  roebuck, 

Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlers!  ” 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudly,  with  his  bow  and  arrows; 

And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o’er  him, 

"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha!  ” 

Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 

Sang  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 

"  Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha!  ” 

Up  the  oak-tree,  close  beside  him, 

Sprang  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 

In  and  out  among  the  branches. 

Coughed  and  chattered  from  the  oak  tree, 
Laughed,  and  said  between  his  laughing, 

"  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha!  ” 

And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside,  and  at  a  distance 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 

Half  in  fear  and  half  in  frolic, 

Saying  to  the  little  hunter, 

"  Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha!  ” 

But  he  heeded  not,  nor  heard  them, 

For  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer; 

On  their  tracks  his  eyes  were  fastened, 
Leading  downward  to  the  river, 

To  the  ford  across  the  river, 

And  as  one  in  slumber  walked  he. 

Hidden  in  the  alder-bushes, 

There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came, 

Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 

Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket, 

Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward, 

And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway, 

Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 

And  his  heart  within  him  fluttered, 
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Trembled  like  the  leaves  above  him, 

Like  the  birch-leaf  palpitated, 

As  the  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 
Then,  upon  one  knee  uprising, 

Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow; 

Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motion, 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled, 

But  the  wary  roebuck  started, 

Stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together, 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted, 

Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow; 

Ah!  the  singing,  fatal  arrow, 

Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him! 

Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  forest, 

By  the  ford  across  the  river; 

Beat  his  timid  heart  no  longer, 

But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted, 

As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward 
And  Iagoo  and  Nokomis 
Hailed  his  coming  with  applauses. 

From  the  red  deer’s  hide  Nokomis 
Made  a  cloak  for  Hiawatha, 

From  the  red  deer’s  flesh  Nokomis 
Made  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 

All  the  village  came  and  feasted, 

All  the  guests  praised  Hiawatha, 

Called  him  Strong-Heart,  Soan-ge-taha! 
Called  him  Loon-Heart,  Mahn-go-taysee! 


PRELUDE  TO  '  EVANGELINE:  A  TALE  OF  ACADIE  ’ 


THIS  is  the  forest  primeval.  The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks,  L 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twilight,  i 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic,  f 

Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 


Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 


This  is  the  forest  primeval;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of  the  huntsman? 
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Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the  home  of  Acadian  farmers  — 
Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  woodlands, 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of  heaven? 
Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farmers  forever  departed! 
Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 
Seize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  far  o’er  the  ocean, 
Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand-Pre. 

Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures,  and  is  patient, 
Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman’s  devotion, 

List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest; 

List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 


B 


PEACE  IN  ACADIA 
From  '  Evangeline  ’ 

ENT  like  a  laboring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean, 

Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form  of  the  notary  public; 
Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize,  hung 
Over  his  shoulders;  his  forehead  was  high;  and  glasses  with  horn  bows 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal. 

Father  of  twenty  children  was  he,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
Children’s  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  heard  his  great  watch  tick. 

Four  long  years  in  the  times  of  the  war  had  he  languished  a  captive, 
Suffering  much  in  an  old  French  fort  as  the  friend  of  the  English. 

Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  all  guile  or  suspicion, 

Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient,  and  simple,  and  childlike. 

He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by  the  children; 

For  he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  in  the  forest, 

And  of  the  goblin  that  came  in  the  night  to  water  the  horses, 

And  of  the  white  Letiche,  the  ghost  of  a  child  who  unchristened 
Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the  chambers  of  children; 

And  how  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked  in  the  stable, 

And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nutshell, 

And  of  the  marvelous  powers  of  four-leaved  clover  and  horseshoes, 

With  whatsoever  else  was  writ  in  the  lore  of  the  village. 

Then  up  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  fireside  Basil  the  blacksmith, 

Knocked  from  his  pipe  the  ashes,  and  slowly  extending  his  right  hand, 

"  Father  Leblanc,”  he  exclaimed,  "  thou  hast  heard  the  talk  in  the  village, 
And  perchance  canst  tell  us  some  news  of  these  ships  and  their  errand.” 
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Then  with  modest  demeanor  made  answer  the  notary  public:  — 

"  Gossip  enough  have  I  heard,  in  sooth,  yet  am  never  the  wiser; 

And  what  their  errand  may  be  I  know  not  better  than  others. 

Yet  am  I  not  of  those  who  imagine  some  evil  intention 
Brings  them  here,  for  we  are  at  peace;  and  why  then  molest  us?  ” 

"  God’s  name!  ”  shouted  the  hasty  and  somewhat  irascible  blacksmith: 

"  Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how,  and  the  why,  and  the  wherefore? 
Daily  injustice  is  done;  and  might  is  the  right  of  the  strongest!  ” 

But,  without  heeding  his  warmth,  continued  the  notary  public  — 

"  Man  is  unjust,  but  God  is  just;  and  finally  justice 
Triumphs;  and  well  I  remember  a  story,  that  often  consoled  me, 

When  as  a  captive  I  lay  in  the  old  French  fort  at  Port  Royal.” 

This  was  the  old  man’s  favorite  tale,  and  he  loved  to  repeat  it 
When  his  neighbors  complained  that  any  injustice  was  done  them. 

"  Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember, 

Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  Justice 

Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left  hand, 

And  in  its  right  hand  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 

Even  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the  balance, 

Having  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine  above  them. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the  land  were  corrupted; 

Might  took  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppressed,  and  the  mighty 
Ruled  with  an  iron  rod.  Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman’s  palace 
That  a  necklace  of  pearls  was  lost,  and  erelong  a  suspicion 
Fell  on  an  orphan  girl  who  lived  as  maid  in  the  household. 

She,  after  form  of  trial  condemned  to  die  on  the  scaffold, 

Patiently  met  her  doom  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Justice. 

As  to  her  Father  in  heaven  her  innocent  spirit  ascended, 

Lo!  o’er  the  city  a  tempest  rose;  and  the  bolts  of  the  thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  bronze,  and  hurled  in  wrath  from  its  left  hand 
Down  on  the  pavement  below  the  clattering  scales  of  the  balance, 

And  in  the  hollow  thereof  was  found  the  nest  of  a  magpie, 

Into  whose  clay-built  walls  the  necklace  of  pearls  was  inwoven.” 

Silenced,  but  not  convinced,  when  the  story  was  ended,  the  blacksmith 
Stood  like  a  man  who  fain  would  speak,  but  findeth  no  language; 

All  his  thoughts  were  congealed  into  lines  on  his  face,  as  the  vapors 
Freeze  in  fantastic  shapes  on  the  window-panes  in  the  winter. 

Then  Evangeline  lighted  the  brazen  lamp  on  the  table, 

Filled,  till  it  overflowed,  the  pewter  tankard  with  home-brewed 
Nut-brown  ale,  that  was  famed  for  its  strength  in  the  village  of  Grand-Pre. 
While  from  his  pocket  the  notary  drew  his  papers  and  inkhorn, 

Wrote  with  a  steady  hand  the  date  and  the  age  of  the  parties, 
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Naming  the  dower  of  the  bride  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  in  cattle. 

Orderly  all  things  proceeded,  and  duly  and  well  were  completed, 

And  the  great  seal  of  the  law  was  set  like  a  sun  on  the  margin. 

Then  from  his  leathern  pouch  the  farmer  threw  on  the  table 
Three  times  the  old  man’s  fee  in  solid  pieces  of  silver; 

And  the  notary  rising,  and  blessing  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 

Lifted  aloft  the  tankard  of  ale  and  drank  to  their  welfare. 

Wiping  the  foam  from  his  lip,  he  solemnly  bowed  and  departed, 

While  in  silence  the  others  sat  and  mused  by  the  fireside, 

Till  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board  out  of  its  corner. 

Soon  was  the  game  begun.  In  friendly  contention  the  old  men 
Laughed  at  each  lucky  hit,  or  unsuccessful  manceuver, 

Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned,  or  a  breach  was  made  in  the  king-row. 
Meanwhile  apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window’s  embrasure, 

Sat  the  lovers,  and  whispered  together,  beholding  the  moon  rise 
Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silvery  mist  of  the  meadows. 

Silently  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 

Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 

• 

Thus  was  the  evening  passed.  Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Rang  out  the  hour  of  nine,  the  village  curfew,  and  straightway 
Rose  the  guests  and  departed;  and  silence  reigned  in  the  household. 

Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good-night  on  the  doorstep 
Lingered  long  in  Evangeline’s  heart,  and  filled  it  with  gladness. 

Carefully  then  were  covered  the  embers  that  glowed  on  the  hearthstone, 

And  on  the  oaken  stairs  resounded  the  tread  of  the  farmer. 

Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evangeline  followed, 

Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminous  space  in  the  darkness, 

Lighted  less  by  the  lamp  than  the  shining  face  of  the  maiden. 

Silent  she  passed  the  hall,  and  entered  the  door  of  her  chamber. 

Simple  that  chamber  was,  with  its  curtains  of  white,  and  its  clothes-press 
Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelves  were  carefully  folded 
Linen  and  woolen  stuffs,  by  the  hand  of  Evangeline  woven. 

This  was  the  precious  dower  she  would  bring  to  her  husband  in  marriage, 
Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs  of  her  skill  as  a  housewife. 

Soon  she  extinguished  her  lamp,  for  the  mellow  and  radiant  moonlight 
Streamed  through  the  windows,  and  lighted  the  room,  till  the  heart  of  the 
maiden 

Swelled  and  obeyed  its  power,  like  the  tremulous  tides  of  the  ocean. 

Ah!  she  was  fair,  exceeding  fair  to  behold,  as  she  stood  with 
Naked  snow-white  feet  on  the  gleaming  floor  of  her  chamber! 

Little  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard, 

Waited  her  lover  and  watched  for  the  gleam  of  her  lamp  and  her  shadow. 
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Yet  were  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  at  times  a  feeling  of  sadness 
Passed  o’er  her  soul,  as  the  sailing  shade  of  clouds  in  the  moonlight 
Flitted  across  the  floor  and  darkened  the  room  for  a  moment. 

And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window,  she  saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  follow  her  footsteps, 

As  out  of  Abraham’s  tent  young  Ishmael  wandered  with  Hagar! 


POSTLUDE  TO  '  EVANGELINE  ’ 

STILL  stands  the  forest  primeval;  but  far  away  from  its  shadow, 
Side  by  side,  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 
Under  the  humble  walls  of  the  little  Catholic  church-yard, 

In  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  lie,  unknown  and  unnoticed. 

Daily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  them, 

Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  and  forever, 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy, 

Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their  labors, 
Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey! 

Still  stands  the  forest  primeval;  but  under  the  shade  of  its  branches 
Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language. 

Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic 
Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom. 

In  the  fisherman’s  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  still  busy; 

Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  homespun 
And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline’s  story, 

While  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 


JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

FULL  appreciation  of  Whittier’s  work  depends  to  an  unusual  degree  on 
an  understanding  of  his  life  and  character.  The  verse  of  his  equally 
celebrated  contemporary,  Longfellow,  for  example,  needs  little  ex¬ 
planation;  Longfellow’s  career  was  that  of  the  student,  the  traveler,  the  genial 
professor.  His  tastes,  his  sympathies,  his  ambitions,  were  not  widely  separated 
from  those  of  men  of  letters  throughout  the  world.  With  Whittier  the  case 
was  entirely  different.  He  was  born  of  simple  farming  folk;  his  formal  educa¬ 
tion  was  merely  that  of  the  district  school  and  the  country  academy;  the 
experience  of  travel  was  denied  him.  He  sprang  from  the  soil  of  New  England, 
showing  to  the  full  the  virtues  and  defects  of  his  ancestry  and  environment; 
and  his  singular  merit  is  that  he  represents,  with  extraordinary  success,  the 
most  winning  side  of  country  life  in  his  native  district  —  its  faith,  its  theocratic 
conception  of  the  State,  its  indignation  at  injustice,  its  stalwart  upholding  of 
the  dignity  of  labor,  its  old  content  in  simple  joys  and  simple  duties.  Not  only 
has  Whittier  expressed  in  his  verse  emotions  peculiar  in  many  ways  to  America, 
and  common  to  a  large  body  of  Americans,  but  there  is  no  other  one  of  our 
poets,  of  the  body  of  whose  work  this  could  be  said.  That  he  was  able  thus  to 
hold  fast  to  old  ideals,  and  to  depict  with  sympathy  native  life  and  country 
ways  —  that  he  did  not  desert  his  homely  subjects  and  homely  style  for  the 
more  European  matter  and  diction  of  his  contemporaries  —  was  due  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  isolated  him  from  city  life  and  the  foreign  influences  that  are 
so  plainly  revealed  in  their  work. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  born  December  17,  1807,  in  Haverhill,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  of  a  family  that  had  been  permanently  settled  in  that  immediate 
vicinity  since  the  early  days  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Until  he  was  nearly 
twenty,  he  had  no  educational  advantages  besides  those  afforded  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  district  school.  In  1827  and  1828,  however,  he  attended  the  Haverhill 
Academy.  For  a  year  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  Boston  printing-house,  where 
he  edited  a  Protectionist  paper  and  a  temperance  journal.  For  another  year  he 
was  the  editor  of  the  New  England  Weekly  Review  in  Hartford,  in  which  he 
succeeded  George  D.  Prentice.  In  1833  he  signed  the  National  Anti-Slavery 
Declaration  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts;  in  1835  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature;  in  1837  he  was  for  a  few  months  in 
New  York  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society;  and 
from  1837  to  1840  he  was  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  a  Philadelphia 
abolitionist  journal.  With  the  exception  of  the  absences  occasioned  by  these 
duties,  Whittier’s  long  life  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  Essex  County,  Massa- 
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chusetts;  either  in  Haverhill,  Amesbury,  or  Danvers.  He  died  at  Hampton 
Falls,  New  Hampshire,  September  8,  1892. 

Thomas  Whittier,  the  emigrant  founder  of  the  family,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Huguenot.  His  immense  energy  and  unflinching  devotion  to  moral  aims 
made  him  a  typical  Puritan,  but  he  showed  a  view  of  unusual  toleration  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters  by  taking  the  side  of  some  persecuted  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends;  and  during  his  lifetime  his  son  married  a  Quaker.  The  wife’s  in¬ 
fluence  prevailed;  and  henceforth,  with  few  exceptions,  the  family  followed 
her  simple  and  noble  faith.  Whittier’s  own  father  was  an  active,  taciturn  man, 
the  type  of  independent  conservatism  and  of  the  virtuous  and  industrious  free¬ 
man  on  whom  the  commonwealth  rests.  His  mother  was  an  equally  fine  type 
of  the  Quaker  matron,  whose  religion  found  expression  in  an  ideally  beauti¬ 
ful  character.  His  early  life  was  that  of  the  ordinary  country  lad  —  full  of 
effort  and  discipline,  free  from  affectation —  a  circumscribed  life,  in  which 
the  outer  world  of  cities  is  unrealized,  and  the  attention  is  rarely  called 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  township  and  the  county.  The  Whittiers  were  small 
farmers;  and  their  means  and  the  Quaker  creed  alike  discouraged  special 
efforts  for  worldly  education.  The  boy  performed,  year  in,  year  out,  his 
simple  country  tasks,  acquiring  the  scant  learning  of  the  district  school, 
and  retaining  it  with  a  firmness  of  grasp  that  was  stimulated  by  lack  of  wide 
opportunity.  His  native  tongue  he  knew  as  only  a  country  boy  of  his  time 
could  know  it,  drawing  deep  from  the  homely  language  of  the  people, 
which  clung  closer  to  the  idioms  of  the  great  centuries  than  did  the  diction 
of  the  lettered  world  —  a  language  ennobled  by  the  pioneer’s  close  contact 
with  life  and  nature,  and  chastened  by  the  constant  influence  of  the  Bible. 
He  was  early  a  rhymester;  and  some  lines  sent  to  a  local  paper  brought 
him  to  the  attention  of  a  larger  circle  of  friends  and  led  to  wider  opportuni¬ 
ties.  His  facile  boyish  verse  dealt  often  with  national  history  and  public 
interests,  and  his  trend  of  mind  led  him  to  journalism  and  politics.  By 
1832  he  had  won  a  name  for  himself  in  both  fields,  and  seemed  likely  to 
represent  his  district  in  Congress. 

Two  influences  intervened  to  prevent  Whittier’s  being  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  the  city  and  under  the  sway  of  its  alien  ideals,  and  attached  him  per¬ 
manently  to  the  rural  life  of  his  boyhood.  His  delicate  health  made  impossible 
for  him  the  activity  and  anxiety  of  a  journalist’s  career;  and  his  spirit,  which 
was  that  of  the  reformer,  bound  him  to  what  then  seemed  the  lost  cause  of  the 
abolition  movement.  To  support  oneself  in  the  field  of  letters  was  then  scarcely 
possible;  especially  for  an  abolitionist,  who  was  by  no  means  a  welcome  con¬ 
tributor  to  any  periodical  which  sought  a  wide  and  tolerant  circulation.  De¬ 
barred,  therefore,  from  the  professional  pursuit  of  letters,  journalism,  and 
politics,  Whittier  resigned  himself  to  the  quiet  life  of  the  countryman.  Until 
he  was  past  middle  age  his  copyrights  were  valueless:  but  he  was  for  many 
years  a  paid  contributor  to  the  most  important  abolitionist  journal,  the  Wash- 
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ington  National  Era,  in  which  '  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’  appeared  as  a  serial;  his 
habits  were  frugal  and  his  wants  few.  When  the  success  of  his  political  ideals 
was  assured,  when  his  voice  was  recognized  throughout  the  North  as  that  of 
the  poet  of  freedom,  and  the  popularity  of  his  verse  had  put  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  want,  he  still  lived  in  the  homely  fashion  of  his  ancestors,  shunning 
the  jostle  and  jar  of  cities  and  crowded  resorts.  An  honored  friend  of  the 
great  and  the  learned,  he  consistently  held  himself  aloof  from  all  entangle¬ 
ments  that  would  disturb  the  Quaker  simplicity  and  Puritan  strenuousness 
of  his  life,  always  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  old  New  England  ideals  and 
traditions. 

Whittier’s  spirit  was  that  orf  the  reformer.  As  a  boy  he  wrote  that  he  would 
rather  have  "  the  memory  of  a  Howard,  a  Wilberforce,  or  a  Clarkson,  than 
the  undying  fame  of  a  Byron.”  As  editor  for  a  time  of  an  anti-slavery  journal, 
and  by  his  pamphlets  and  poems,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  advancing  the 
claims  of  his  despised  but  rapidly  growing  party.  In  practical  politics  his  serv¬ 
ices  were  equally  strenuous  and  even  more  effective.  He  was  the  friend  and  ad¬ 
viser  of  statesmen;  he  was,  on  occasion,  a  shrewd  lobbyist  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature;  and  in  his  own  district  he  was  the  recognized  head  of  a  party  that 
held  the  balance  of  power,  and  was  accustomed  cannily  to  pledge  the  candi¬ 
date  whom  it  honored  with  its  vote.  But  whatever  were  his  secret  services  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs,  Whittier  first  won  his  reputation  by  a  remark¬ 
able  series  of  anti-slavery  poems,  which  arrested  attention  and  molded  public 
opinion.  Beyond  any  other  American  poet,  he  had  the  power  of  expressing, 
in  a  striking  way,  the  latent  thought  of  plain  people.  His  '  Kansas  Emigrants  ’ 
became  actually  the  song  of  those  who 

—  crossed  the  prairie,  as  of  old 

The  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea. 

"We  wait  beneath  the  furnace  blast,”  were  the  words  of  every  noble  Northern 
heart  during  the  years  of  the  great  trial;  and  other  verses  of  far  inferior  qual¬ 
ity,  now  forgotten,  were  not  without  a  strong  influence  on  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  to  the  lowest  soldier  and  taxpayer.  The 
best  of  these  political  tracts  in  verse  had  in  them  the  genuine  singing  quality 
of  Whittier’s  best  work.  They  were  all  efficacious;  but  they  were  militant  in 
quality,  instruments  in  a  transient  struggle,  the  product  of  discord  and  sec¬ 
tional  feeling,  and  hence  hardly  destined  to  live  in  the  national  memory.  One 
ballad  alone  of  this  sort,  '  Barbara  Frietchie,’  is  thoroughly  familiar  to  the 
younger  generation,  and  will  long  survive  as  a  tribute  to  Northern  bravery 
and  Southern  chivalry. 

Whittier’s  religious  verse  is  much  more  national  in  character.  Here  the 
progress  of  the  century  has  worked  as  plainly  for  the  permanence  of  his  fame 
as  it  has  worked  against  that  of  his  political  verse.  His  political  verse  tended 
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to  perpetuate  differences  of  opinion  that  were  soon  settled  forever.  His  re¬ 
ligious  verse,  on  the  other  hand,  steadily  prefigured  a  unity  of  feeling  to  which 
gentle  souls  of  all  creeds  aspire.  For  many  decades  all  the  Protestant  sects  in 
America  have  been  moving  slowly  toward  the  Quaker  standpoint  —  tending  to 
acknowledge  that  always,  by  the  mouths  of  prophets,  poets,  priests,  and  phil¬ 
osophers,  God  hath  revealed  himself;  and  that  the  living  spirit  of  God,  acting 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  is  the  great  guide  in  matters  of  conduct  and  belief. 
Whittier’s  Quaker  tolerance,  his  life  of  moral  earnestness,  his  leisure  for 
meditation,  his  own  gentle,  unspotted  character,  and  his  simple  way  of 
taking  the  world  —  all  these  made  him  a  fitting  spokesman  in  verse  of 
the  most  liberal  religious  feeling  of  his  day.-  The  main  motives  of  his 
creed  are  always  the  "  eternal  goodness  ”  of  God,  and  faith  in  immortal¬ 
ity —  truths  so  deeply  rooted  historically  in  the  conceptions  of  our  race 
that  denial  of  them  has  the  air  of  painful  novelty,  as  of  some  new  city 
notion  that  troubles  but  for  an  instant  the  abiding  peace  of  the  ancestral  and 
rural  life. 

It  is,  however,  by  his  verses  on  country  life,  rather  than  by  his  political  or 
religious  poetry,  that  Whittier  will  be  remembered.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  almost  the  whole  of  his  long  life  was  spent  in  a  single  county  of  a  single 
State.  This  district  that  Whittier  knew  so  well  is  richly  dowered  by  nature;  and 
except  for  the  absence  of  mountains,  is  thoroughly  typical  of  New  England.  It 
is  well  populated,  and  yet  is  free  from  large  cities;  it  has  a  wild  sea-coast  and 
sandy  beaches,  hills,  dales,  meadows,  and  forests,  farming  villages  and  fishing 
towns  —  an  epitome,  so  it  chanced,  of  the  diversified  scenery  and  occupations 
of  a  whole  group  of  States.  Here  Whittier  —  a  bachelor  and  an  invalid,  not 
bound  by  the  ties  and  the  labors  that  commonly  bind  men  to  wider  thoughts 
than  society  and  fortune,  following  pursuits  that  gave  ample  leisure  for  medita¬ 
tion  —  lived,  with  Quaker  and  Puritan  frugality,  a  life  full  of  reminiscence 
of  boyhood  days,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  country  ways  that  had  never 
ceased  to  be  his.  And  this  reminiscence  and  this  sympathy  became  in  his  verse 
the  voice  of  a  whole  multitude,  East  and  West,  that  still  toiled  in  the  fields,  or 
looked  gladly  back  from  city  counting-houses  to  the  orchards  and  brooks  of 
their  early  years. 

This  body  of  country  verse  falls  naturally  into  several  distinct  parts,  the 
least  important  of  which  is  that  dealing  with  labor.  Whittier  had  wrought  with 
his  own  hands,  and  had  known  in  his  own  soul  the  primal  curse  —  the  unre¬ 
lenting  toil,  the  brutal  weariness,  the  mere  pittance  of  gain;  and  though 
he  prized  the  feeling  of  self-reliance,  the  consciousness  of  physical  strength  and 
independence,  that  are  in  some  degree  the  farmer’s  blessing,  his  poetry  happily 
lacks  the  mistaken  ardor  of  the  professor’s  pastoral  rhyme  or  the  rant  of  the 
walking  delegate’s  harangue.  He  turned  more  gladly  to  the  gentler  side  of 
farm  life  —  the  evening  by  the  hearth,  the  old-fashioned  frolics  of  the  husking; 
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more  gladly  yet,  in  song  and  ballad,  to  the  quaint  and  stirring  romance  of  New 
England’s  history.  This  Longfellow  also  treated,  but  not  quite  in  native  fash¬ 
ion;  laboring  to  give  to  familiar  traditions  the  flavor  of  the  Continental  idyls 
he  knew  too  well.  Whittier  was  not  forced  to  cram  himself  with  strange,  anti¬ 
quarian  learning.  He  wrote  of  his  own  townspeople  of  the  earlier  centuries  — 
the  German  cobbler,  the  mad  Irishman  who  planted  the  sycamores,  the  ship¬ 
wrecked  sailor  who  dug  the  well;  of  the  traditions  of  his  country  —  of  the 
Salem  witchcraft,  the  ride  of  Skipper  Ireson,  the  haunted  garrison  of  Cape 
Ann,  the  prophecy  of  Samuel  Sewall,  the  swan-song  of  Parson  Avery;  of  the 
persecuted  progenitors  of  his  own  creed.  Whatever  be  the  deficiencies  of  these 
verses,  they  are  not  literary  exercises,  but  spontaneous  expressions  of  genuine 
feeling  and  interest.  The  days  of  the  fine  old  ballads  are  over  long  ago,  but 
these  are  of  their  very  kin. 

Three  themes,  favorites  of  Whittier’s,  deserve  special  mention:  the  joys  of 
childhood  in  the  country;  the  equality,  before  the  power  of  love,  of  rich  and 
poor,  laborer  and  aristocrat;  and  the  lost  opportunities  of  country  life,  where 
the  mistakes  of  youth  are  more  irreparable  than  in  a  society  less  pliable.  The 
first  is  most  completely  handled  in  '  The  Barefoot  Boy  ’  and  '  Snow-Bound  ’; 
the  second  in  '  Amy  Wentworth  ’;  the  third  —  less  common,  as  if  too  intimate 
for  public  expression  —  in  'Maud  Muller.’  In  the  treatment  in  verse  of  such 
themes,  so  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  Whittier  has  not  been  equaled 
among  us.  Of  the  modern  city  child,  Whittier  could  never  have  written.  But 
with  the  country  boy,  his  acquaintance  was  intimate;  and  as  long  as  we  exist 
whose  unshod  feet  have  trodden  the  lanes  and  byways,  as  long  as  there  be 
those  that  turn  back  the  wheel  of  memory  to  the  days  of  the  pastures,  the 
woods,  and  the  hills,  with  a  lingering  touch  of  genuine  sentiment  for  the  curls 
of  our  first  rosy-cheeked  sweethearts,  his  verse  will  serve  to  awaken  recollections 
that  are  of  the  very  essence  of  poetry. 

That  love  should  mate  where  it  will  is  the  second  of  Whittier’s  favorite 
themes.  The  doctrine  —  to  wit,  that  all  brave  and  honest  hearts,  of  whatever 
sect  or  station,  may  fairly  love  and  marry  —  is  almost  as  classic  as  that  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  is  essentially  American  in  principle  and 
practice.  In  several  fields  of  literature  the  theme  is  still  common:  in  tragedy 
and  comedy  we  note  the  many  exceptions  to  the  rule;  in  the  novel  we  discuss 
the  problem  in  all  its  bearing.  In  Whittier’s  verse  alone  is  the  doctrine  stated 
with  lyric  feeling,  in  types  to  which  the  fresh  breezes  of  the  meadows  or  the 
sea  give  undying  youth,  so  that  the  heart  yields  the  assent  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  might  withhold.  The  third  theme,  "  It  might  have  been,”  though  less 
rarely  touched  on,  even  in  Whittier’s  verse,  is  one  peculiarly  appropriate  in  a 
land  where  the  opportunity  for  good  fortune  seems  to  come  at  least  once  to 
nearly  all;  and  especially  in  the  country,  where  lost  opportunity  is  so  well-nigh 
irretrievable.  Many  a  broken  man  or  weary  woman,  in  grinding  poverty  or  mis- 
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ery,  has  repeated  as  his  own  the  "  saddest  words  ”  of  Whittier’s  now  hack¬ 
neyed  couplet. 

Whittier’s  fame  has  not  proved  world-wide.  Even  in  other  English-speaking 
lands  his  verse  is  little  known,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  our  language  it  has 
scarcely  reached.  The  ways  of  other  nations  are  not  ours;  our  history,  our 
traditions,  are  not  theirs.  Whittier’s  meter  often  halts;  his  rhymes  sometimes 
grate  on  the  punctilious  ear,  though  he  followed  accurately  the  local  speech  of 
his  district.  His  measures,  often  smooth,  are  almost  always  monotonous;  and 
except  in  his  rhymed  couplets,  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  nearest  the  old  fours 
and  threes  of  the  psalm  tunes.  His  verse  deals  only  with  simple  things,  uncom¬ 
plicated  and  sincere  emotions:  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God;  the  freedom  of 
man;  the  nobility  of  independence;  the  beauty  of  love,  before  which  all  are 
equal;  the  dear  memories  of  early  life  and  early  affection.  But  ours  is  a  youth¬ 
ful  nation;  and  to  all  of  us,  what  Whittier  sings  is  dear.  For  he  sings.  The 
tune  is  simple;  but  the  notes  are  fresh  and  clear,  the  melody  has  the  thrill  of 
the  robin’s  and  the  wood-thrush’s  songs,  the  feeling  is  that  of  the  genuine 
lyric  that  comes  from  the  heart  and  therefore  goes  to  it.  We  have  as  yet  had 
few  world-poets  in  America;  and  Whittier’s  verse  is  the  kind  to  which  the 
American  born  and  bred  responds  naturally.  His  was  the  voice  that  in  his  own 
generation  proclaimed  most  clearly  the  duty  of  man,  and  that  now  calls  us 
most  sweetly  to  thoughts  of  olden  days. 

George  R.  Carpenter 


[All  the  following  poems  by  Whittier  have  been  copyrighted,  and  they  are 
reprinted  here  by  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers.] 


SKIPPER  IRESON’S  RIDE 


OF  all  the  rides  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Told  in  story  or  sung  in  rhyme  — 
On  Apuleius’  Golden  Ass, 

Or  one-eyed  Calendar’s  horse  of  brass, 
Witch  astride  of  a  human  hack, 

Islam’s  prophet  on  Al-Borak  — 

The  strangest  ride  that  ever  was  sped 
Was  Ireson’s,  out  from  Marblehead; 

Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 
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Body  of  turkey,  head  of  owl, 

Wings  a-droop  like  a  rained-on  fowl, 

Feathered  and  ruffled  in  every  part, 

Skipper  Ireson  stood  in  the  cart. 

Scores  of  women,  old  and  young, 

Strong  of  muscle  and  glib  of  tongue, 

Pushed  and  pulled  up  the  rocky  lane, 

Shouting  and  singing  the  shrill  refrain:  — 

"  Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 

Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a  com 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead!  ” 

Wrinkled  scolds  with  hands  on  hips, 

Girls  in  bloom  of  cheek  and  lips, 

Wild-eyed,  free-limbed,  such  as  chase 
Bacchus  round  some  antique  vase, 

Brief  of  skirt,  with  ankles  bare, 

Loose  of  kerchief  and  loose  of  hair, 

With  conch-shells  blowing  and  fish-horns’  twang  - — 
Over  and  over  the  Mjenads  sang:  — 

"  Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 

Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a  com 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead!  ” 


Small  pity  for  him!  —  He  sailed  away 
From  a  leaking  ship  in  Chaleur  Bay  — 

Sailed  away  from  a  sinking  wreck, 

With  his  own  townspeople  on  her  deck! 

"  Lay  by!  lay  by!  ”  they  called  to  him: 

Back  he  answered,  "  Sink  or  swim! 

Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again!  ” 

And  off  he  sailed  through  the  fog  and  rain! 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 

Fathoms  deep  in  dark  Chaleur 
That  wreck  shall  lie  for  evermore. 

Mother  and  sister,  wife  and  maid, 

Looked  from  the  rocks  of  Marblehead 
Over  the  moaning  and  rainy  sea  — 

Looked  for  the  coming  that  might  not  be! 
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What  did  the  winds  and  the  sea-birds  say 
Of  the  cruel  captain  who  sailed  away  — 

Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead; 


Through  the  street,  on  either  side, 

Up  flew  windows,  doors  swung  wide: 
Sharp-tongued  spinsters,  old  wives  gray, 

Treble  lent  the  fish-horn’s  bray. 

Sea-worn  grandsires,  cripple-bound, 

Hulks  of  old  sailors  run  aground, 

Shook  head,  and  fist,  and  hat,  and  cane, 

And  cracked  with  curses  the  hoarse  refrain:  — 
"  Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead!  ” 


Sweetly  along  the  Salem  road 
Bloom  of  orchard  and  lilac  showed. 

Little  the  wicked  skipper  knew 

Of  the  fields  so  green  and  the  sky  so  blue. 

Riding  there  in  his  sorry  trim, 

Like  an  Indian  idol  glum  and  grim, 

Scarcely  he  seemed  the  sound  to  hear 
Of  voices  shouting  far  and  near  — 

"  Here’s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt, 
Torr’d  an’  futherr’d  an’  corr’d  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o’  Morble’ead!  ” 


"  Hear  me,  neighbors!  ”  at  last  he  cried, 

"  What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride? 

What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin 
To  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within? 
Waking  or  sleeping,  I  see  a  wreck, 

And  hear  a  cry  from  a  reeling  deck! 

Hate  me  and  curse  me  —  I  only  dread 
The  hand  of  God  and  the  face  of  the  dead!  ” 
Said  old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 
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Then  the  wife  of  the  skipper  lost  at  sea 

Said,  "  God  has  touched  him!  —  why  should  we?  ” 

Said  an  old  wife  mourning  her  only  son, 

"  Cut  the  rogue’s  tether  and  let  him  run!  ” 

So  with  soft  relentings  and  rude  excuse, 

Half  scorn,  half  pity,  they  cut  him  loose, 

And  gave  him  a  cloak  to  hide  him  in, 

And  left  him  alone  with  his  shame  and  sin. 

Poor  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  heard  heart, 

Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 


TELLING  THE  BEES 

HERE  is  the  place:  right  over  the  hill 
Runs  the  path  I  took; 

You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  still, 

And  the  stepping-stones  in  the  shallow  brook. 

There  is  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred, 

And  the  poplars  tall; 

And  the  barn’s  brown  length,  and  the  cattle-yard, 

And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the  wall. 

There  are  the  beehives  ranged  in  the  sun; 

And  down  by  the  brink 

Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers,  weed-o’errun  — 

Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 

A  year  has  gone,  as  the  tortoise  goes, 

Heavy  and  slow; 

And  the  same  rose  blows,  and  the  same  sun  glows, 

And  the  same  brook  sings  of  a  year  ago. 

There’s  the  same  sweet  clover-smell  in  the  breeze; 

And  the  June  sun  warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  in  the  trees, 

Setting,  as  then,  over  Femside  farm. 

I  mind  me  how  with  a  lover’s  care 
From  my  Sunday  coat 

I  brushed  off  the  burs,  and  smoothed  my  hair, 

And  cooled  at  the  brookside  my  brow  and  throat. 
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Since  we  parted,  a  month  had  passed  — 

To  love,  a  year; 

Down  through  the  beeches  I  looked  at  last 
On  the  little  red  gate  and  the  well-sweep  near. 

I  can  see  it  all  now  —  the  slantwise  rain 
Of  light  through  the  leaves, 

The  sundown’s  blaze  on  her  window-pane, 

The  bloom  of  her  roses  under  the  eaves. 

Just  the  same  as  a  month  before  — 

The  house  and  the  trees, 

The  barn’s  brown  gable,  the  vine  by  the  door  — 
Nothing  changed  but  the  hives  of  bees. 

Before  them,  under  the  garden  wall, 

Forward  and  back, 

Went  drearily  singing  the  chore-girl  small, 
Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Trembling  I  listened:  the  summer  sun 
Had  the  chill  of  snow; 

For  I  knew  she  was  telling  the  bees  of  one 
Gone  on  the  journey  we  all  must  go! 

Then  I  said  to  myself,  "  My  Mary  weeps 
For  the  dead  today: 

Haply  her  blind  old  grandsire  sleeps 
The  fret  and  the  pain  of  his  age  away.” 

But  her  dog  whined  low;  on  the  doorway  sill, 
With  his  cane  to  his  chin, 

The  old  man  sat;  and  the  chore-girl  still 
Sung  to  the  bees  stealing  out  and  in. 

And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 
In  my  ear  sounds  on:  — 

"  Stay  at  home,  pretty  bees,  fly  not  hence! 
Mistress  Mary  is  dead  and  gone!  ” 
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MAUD  MULLER 


MAUD  MULLER,  on  a  summer’s  day, 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 

White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast  — 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 

For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 

Smoothing  his  horse’s  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up, 

And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"  Thanks!  ”  said  the  Judge:  "  a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed.” 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 

Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 
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And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-tom  gown, 

And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed:  —  "  Ah  me! 
That  I  the  Judge’s  bride  might  be! 

"  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 

And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"  I’d  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 

And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"  And  I’d  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door.” 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still.  — 

"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 

Ne’er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

"Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  today, 

Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay: 

"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"  But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds, 

And  health  and  quiet  and  loving  words.” 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  cold, 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold; 
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So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 

And  Maud  was  left  in  the  held  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 

When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well, 

Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 

Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft  in  his  marble  hearth’s  bright  glow 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go; 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller’s  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red, 

He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead; 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms, 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret  pain, 
"  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again! 

"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.” 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor, 

And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain, 

Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall, 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein, 
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And  gazing  down  with  timid  grace, 

She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinet  turned, 

The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned; 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o’er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 

And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  "  It  might  have  been.” 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge! 

God  pity  them  both!  and  pity  us  all, 

Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall; 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these  —  "  It  might  have  been!  ” 

Ah,  well!  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE 

UP  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn, 

The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 
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Round  about  them  orchards  sweep, 

Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep, 

Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  Rebel  horde. 

On  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall  — 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 

Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 

Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bars, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind:  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 

Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down; 

In  her  attic  window  the  staff  she  set, 

To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  Rebel  tread, 

Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced;  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

"  Halt!  ”  —  the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 

"  Fire!  —  out  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sash; 

It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf; 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window-sill, 

And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 
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"  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country’s  flag,”  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman’s  deed  and  word: 

"  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog!  March  on!  ”  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  streets 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet; 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  Rebel  host. 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 
On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps,  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Barbara  Frietchie’s  work  is  o’er, 

And  the  Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Fdonor  to  her!  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall’s  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie’s  grave, 

Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town! 


IN  SCHOOL  DAYS 

STILL  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 
A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 

Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 
And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 
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Within,  the  master’s  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official; 

The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jack-knife’s  carved  initial; 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall; 

Its  door’s  worn  sill,  betraying 

The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 
Went  storming  out  to  playing! 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 
Shone  over  it  at  setting; 

Lit  up  its  western  window-panes, 

And  low  eaves’  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls, 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 
Her  childish  favor  singled; 

His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left,  he  lingered; 

As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes;  he  felt 
The  soft  hand’s  light  caressing, 

And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"I’m  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word: 

I  hate  to  go  above  you, 

Because  ”  —  the  brown  eyes  lower  fell  — 
"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you!  ” 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child-face  is  showing: 

Dear  girl!  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing! 
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He  lives  to  learn,  in  life’s  hard  school, 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 
Like  her  —  because  they  love  him. 


THE  ETERNAL  GOODNESS 

O  FRIENDS!  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 
The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer, 

Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God 
And  love  of  man  I  bear. 

I  trace  your  lines  of  argument; 

Your  logic  linked  and  strong 
I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent, 

And  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

But  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 
To  hold  your  iron  creeds: 

Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 
My  heart  within  me  pleads. 

Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 

The  Lord  is  God!  He  needeth  not 
The  poor  device  of  man. 

I  walk  with  bare,  hushed  feet  the  ground 
Ye  tread  with  boldness  shod; 

I  dare  not  fix  with  mete  and  bound 
The  love  and  power  of  God. 

Ye  praise  his  justice;  even  such 
His  pitying  love  I  deem: 

Ye  seek  a  king;  I  fain  would  touch 
The  robe  that  hath  no  seam. 

Ye  see  the  curse  which  overbroods 
A  world  of  pain  and  loss; 

I  hear  our  Lord’s  beatitudes 
And  prayer  upon  the  cross. 
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More  than  your  schoolmen  teach,  within 
Myself,  alas!  I  know: 

Too  dark  ye  cannot  paint  the  sin, 

Too  small  the  merit  show. 

I  bow  my  forehead  to  the  dust, 

I  veil  mine  eyes  for  shame, 

And  urge,  in  trembling  self-distrust, 

A  prayer  without  a  claim. 

I  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

I  feel  the  guilt  within; 

I  hear,  with  groan  and  travail-cries, 

The  world  confess  its  sin. 

Yet  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 

To  one  fixed  stake  my  spirit  clings: 

I  know  that  God  is  good! 

Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 
And  seraphs  may  not  see, 

But  nothing  can  be  good  in  him 
Which  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below, 

I  dare  not  throne  above: 

I  know  not  of  his  hate  —  I  know 
His  goodness  and  his  love. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  known 
Of  greater  out  of  sight, 

And  with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own 
His  judgments  too  are  right. 

I  long  for  household  voices  gone, 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long; 

But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 

And  he  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise, 

Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 
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And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 
To  bear  an  untried  pain, 

The  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break, 
But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

No  offering  of  my  own  I  have, 

Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove; 

I  can  but  give  the  gifts  he  gave, 

And  plead  his  love  for  love. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 
I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 

No  harm  from  him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  his  love  and  care. 


ICHABOD! 

SO  fallen!  so  lost!  the  light  withdrawn 
Which  once  he  wore! 

The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 
Forevermore! 

Revile  him  not  —  the  Tempter  hath 
A  snare  for  all; 

And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Befit  his  fall! 

Oh,  dumb  be  passion’s  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age 
Falls  back  in  night. 

Scorn!  would  the  angels  laugh  to  mark 
A  bright  soul  driven, 

Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark, 

From  hope  and  heaven? 
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Let  not  the  land  once  proud  of  him 
Insult  him  now, 

Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim, 

Dishonored  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead, 

From  sea  to  lake, 

A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead, 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 
Save  power  remains  — 

A  fallen  angel’s  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes 
The  soul  has  fled: 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead! 

Then  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 
To  his  dead  fame: 

Walked  backward,  with  averted  gaze. 

And  hide  the  shame! 


THE  BAREFOOT  BOY 


BLESSINGS  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 

With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 

With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 

Through  thy  torn  brim’s  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy  — 

I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy! 

Prince  thou  art  —  the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 

Let  the  million-dollared  ride! 

Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 
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Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye  — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy: 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy! 

Oh  for  boyhood’s  painless  play, 

Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day, 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor’s  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools: 
Of  the  wild  bee’s  morning  chase, 

Of  the  wild  flower’s  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowl,  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 

How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 

How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 

And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 

How  the  oriole’s  nest  is  hung; 

Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 

Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine, 
Where  the  wood-grape’s  clusters  shine; 
Of  the  black  wasp’s  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 

And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans!  — 

For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks, 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks; 

Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 

Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 

Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy  — 

Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy! 

Oh  for  boyhood’s  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw, 

Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 

I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees, 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees; 

For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played, 

Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade; 

For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone; 
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Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 

Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall; 

Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel-pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 

Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees, 

Apples  of  Hesperides! 

Still  as  my  horizon  grew, 

Larger  grew  my  riches  too; 

All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 

Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy! 

Oh  for  festal  dainties  spread, 

Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 

On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude! 

O’er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 

Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs’  orchestra; 

And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 

Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 

I  was  monarch;  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man, 

Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can! 

Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew; 

Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat. 

All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride, 

Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod, 

Like  a  colt’s  for  work  be  shod, 

Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 

Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil: 
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Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground; 

Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 

Ah!  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 

Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy! 


THE  FAREWELL 

OF  A  VIRGINIA  SLAVE  MOTHER  TO  HER  DAUGHTERS  SOLD  INTO 

SOUTHERN  BONDAGE 

GONE,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 

Where  the  slave-whip  ceaseless  swings, 

Where  the  noisome  insect  stings, 

Where  the  fever  demon  strews 
Poison  with  the  falling  dews, 

Where  the  sickly  sunbeams  glare 
Through  the  hot  and  misty  air;  — 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 

From  Virginia’s  hills  and  waters  — 

Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters! 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 

There  no  mother’s  eye  is  near  them, 

There  no  mother’s  ear  can  hear  them; 

Never,  when  the  torturing  lash 
Seams  their  back  with  many  a  gash, 

Shall  a  mother’s  kindness  bless  them. 

Or  a  mother’s  arms  caress  them. 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 

From  Virginia’s  hills  and  waters  — 

Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters! 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 

Oh,  when  weary,  sad,  and  slow, 

From  the  fields  at  night  they  go, 
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Faint  with  toil,  and  racked  with  pain, 

To  their  cheerless  homes  again, 

There  no  brother’s  voice  shall  greet  them  — 
There  no  father’s  welcome  meet  them. 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 

From  Virginia’s  hills  and  waters  — 

Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters! 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone; 

From  the  tree  whose  shadow  lay 
On  their  childhood’s  place  of  play, 

From  the  cool  spring  where  they  drank, 
Rock,  and  hill,  and  rivulet  bank  — 

From  the  solemn  house  of  prayer, 

And  the  holy  counsels  there  — 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 

From  Virginia’s  hills  and  waters  — 

Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters! 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 

Toiling  through  the  weary  day, 

And  at  night  the  spoiler’s  prey. 

Oh,  that  they  had  earlier  died, 

Sleeping  calmly,  side  by  side, 

Where  the  tyrant’s  power  is  o’er 
And  the  fetter  galls  no  more! 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 

From  Virginia’s  hills  and  waters  — 

Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters! 

Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 

By  the  holy  love  He  beareth  — 

By  the  bruised  reed  He  spareth  — 

Oh,  may  He  to  whom  alone 
All  their  cruel  wrongs  are  known, 

Still  their  hope  and  refuge  prove, 

With  a  more  than  mother’s  love. 
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Gone,  gone  —  sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia’s  hills  and  waters  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters! 


CENTENNIAL  HYMN 

OUR  father’s  God!  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
We  meet  today,  united,  free, 

And  loyal  to  our  land  and  thee; 

To  thank  thee  for  the  era  done, 

And  trust  thee  for  the  opening  one. 

Here,  where  of  old,  by  thy  design, 

The  fathers  spake  that  word  of  thine, 

Whose  echo  is  the  glad  refrain 
Of  rended  bolt  and  falling  chain, 

To  grace  our  festal  time,  from  all 
The  zones  of  earth  our  guests  we  call. 

Be  with  us  while  the  New  World  greets 
The  Old  World  thronging  all  its  streets, 
Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  won 
By  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun; 

And  unto  common  good  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  hand  and  brain. 

Thou  who  hast  here  in  concord  furled 
The  war-flags  of  a  gathered  world, 

Beneath  our  Western  skies  fulfil 
The  Orient’s  mission  of  good-will, 

And,  freighted  with  love’s  Golden  Fleece, 

Send  back  its  Argonauts  of  peace. 

For  art  and  labor  met  in  truce, 

For  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use, 

We  thank  thee;  but  withal,  we  crave 
The  austere  virtues  strong  to  save  — 

The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold, 

The  manhood  never  bought  nor  sold! 
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Oh  make  thou  us,  through  centuries  long, 
In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 

Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  thy  righteous  law; 

And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mold, 

Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old! 


WINTER  INDOORS 

From  '  Snow-Bound  ’ 

A  T  last  the  great  logs,  crumbling  low, 

Sent  out  a  dull  and  duller  glow; 

A.  )V  The  bull’s-eye  watch  that  hung  in  view, 
Ticking  its  weary  circuit  through, 

Pointed ‘with  mutely  warning  sign 
Its  black  hand  to  the  hour  of  nine. 

That  sign  the  pleasant  circle  broke: 

My  uncle  ceased  his  pipe  to  smoke, 

Knocked  from  its  bowl  the  refuse  gray 
And  laid  it  tenderly  away; 

Then  roused  himself  to  safely  cover 
The  dull  red  brands  with  ashes  over. 

And  while,  with  care,  our  mother  laid 
The  work  aside,  her  steps  she  stayed 
One  moment,  seeking  to  express 
Her  grateful  sense  of  happiness 
For  food  and  shelter,  warmth  and  health, 

And  love’s  contentment  more  than  wealth; 
With  simple  wishes  (not  the  weak 
Vain  prayers  which  no  fulfilment  seek, 

But  such  as  warm  the  generous  heart, 
O’erprompt  to  do  with  Heaven  its  part) 

That  none  might  lack,  that  bitter  night, 

For  bread  and  clothing,  warmth  and  light. 

Within  our  beds  awhile  we  heard 
The  wind  that  round  the  gables  roared, 

With  now  and  then  a  ruder  shock, 

Which  made  our  very  bedsteads  rock. 

We  heard  the  loosened  clapboards  tost, 

The  board-nails  snapping  in  the  frost; 
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And  on  us,  through  the  unplastered  wall, 
Felt  the  light  sifted  snow-flakes  fall. 

But  sleep  stole  on,  as  sleep  will  do 
When  hearts  are  light  and  life  is  new; 

Faint  and  more  faint  the  murmurs  grew, 
Till  in  the  summer-land  of  dreams 
They  softened  to  the  sound  of  streams, 

Low  stir  of  leaves  and  dip  of  oars, 

And  lapsing  waves  on  quiet  shores. 

Next  mom  we  wakened  with  the  shout 
Of  merry  voices  high  and  clear; 

And  saw  the  teamsters  drawing  near 
To  break  the  drifted  highways  out. 

Down  the  long  hillside  treading  slow 
We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go, 

Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost, 

Their  straining  nostrils  white  with  frost. 
Before  our  door  the  straggling  train 
Drew  up,  an  added  team  to  gain. 

The  elders  threshed  their  hands  a-cold, 
Passed  with  the  cider  mug  their  jokes 
From  lip  to  lip;  the  younger  folks 
Down  the  loose  snow-banks  wrestling  rolled: 
Then  toiled  again  the  cavalcade 

O’er  windy  hill,  through  clogged  ravine, 
And  woodland  paths  that  wound  between 
Low  drooping  pine-boughs  winter-weighed. 
From  every  barn  a  team  afoot, 

At  every  house  a  new  recruit, 

Where,  drawn  by  Nature’s  subtlest  law, 
Fdaply  the  watchful  young  men  saw 
Sweet  doorway  pictures  of  the  curls 
And  curious  eyes  of  merry  girls, 

Lifting  their  hands  in  mock  defense 
Against  the  snow-ball’s  compliments, 

And  reading  in  each  missive  tost 
The  charm  with  Eden  never  lost. 


We  heard  once  more  the  sleigh-bells  sound; 

And  following  where  the  teamsters  led, 
The  wise  old  doctor  went  his  round, 
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Just  pausing  at  our  door  to  say  — 

In  the  brief  autocratic  way 
Of  one  who,  prompt  at  duty’s  call, 

Was  free  to  urge  her  claim  on  all  — 

That  some  poor  neighbor  sick  abed 
At  night  our  mother’s  aid  would  need. 

For,  one  in  generous  thought  and  deed, 
What  mattered  in  the  sufferer’s  sight 
The  Quaker  matron’s  inward  light, 

The  doctor’s  mail  of  Calvin’s  creed? 

All  hearts  confess  the  saints  elect 
Who,  twain  in  faith,  in  love  agree, 

And  melt  not  in  an  acid  sect 
The  Christian  pearl  of  charity! 

So  days  went  on:  a  week  had  passed 
Since  the  great  world  was  heard  from  last. 
The  almanac  we  studied  o’er, 

Read  and  re-read  our  little  store 
Of  books  and  pamphlets,  scarce  a  score: 
One  harmless  novel,  mostly  hid 
From  younger  eyes,  a  book  forbid; 

And  poetry  —  or  good  or  bad, 

A  single  book  was  all  we  had, 

Where  Ellwood’s  meek,  drab-skirted  Muse, 
A  stranger  to  the  heathen  Nine, 

Sang,  with  a  somewhat  nasal  whine, 

The  wars  of  David  and  the  Jews. 

At  last  the  floundering  carrier  bore 
The  village  paper  to  our  door. 

Lo!  broadening  outward  as  we  read, 

To  warmer  zones  the  horizon  spread; 

In  panoramic  length  unrolled 
We  saw  the  marvels  that  it  told. 

Before  us  passed  the  painted  Creeks, 
y\nd  daft  McGregor  on  his  raids 
In  Costa  Rica’s  everglades. 

And  up  Taygetos  winding  slow 
Rode  Ypsilanti’s  Mainote  Greeks, 

A  Turk’s  head  at  each  saddle-bow! 
Welcome  to  us  its  week-old  news, 

Its  comer  for  the  rustic  Muse, 

Its  monthly  gauge  of  snow  and  rain, 
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Its  record,  mingling  in  a  breath 
The  wedding-bell  and  dirge  of  death; 
Jest,  anecdote,  and  lovelorn  talc, 

The  latest  culprit  sent  to  jail; 

Its  hue  and  cry  of  stolen  and  lost, 

Its  vendue  sales  and  goods  at  cost, 

And  traffic  calling  loud  for  gain. 
We  felt  the  stir  of  hall  and  street, 

The  pulse  of  life  that  round  us  beat; 
The  chill  embargo  of  the  snow 
Was  melted  in  the  genial  glow; 

Wide  swung  again  our  ice-locked  door, 
And  all  the  world  was  ours  once  more! 


CHILD-SONGS 

STILL  linger  in  our  noon  of  time 
And  on  our  Saxon  tongue 
The  echoes  of  the  home-born  hymns 
The  Aryan  mothers  sung. 

And  childhood  had  its  litanies 
In  every  age  and  clime; 

The  earliest  cradles  of  the  race 
Were  rocked  to  poet’s  rhyme. 

Nor  sky,  nor  wave,  nor  tree,  nor  flower, 
Nor  green  earth’s  virgin  sod, 

So  moved  the  singer’s  heart  of  old 
As  these  small  ones  of  God. 

The  mystery  of  unfolding  life 
Was  more  than  dawning  morn, 

Than  opening  flower  or  crescent  moon 
The  human  soul  new-born! 

And  still  to  childhood’s  sweet  appeal 
The  heart  of  genius  turns, 

And  more  than  all  the  sages  teach 
From  lisping  voices  learns  — 
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The  voices  loved  of  him  who  sang 
Where  Tweed  and  Teviot  glide, 

That  sound  today  on  all  the  winds 
That  blow  from  Rydal-side  — 

Heard  in  the  Teuton’s  household  songs 
And  folk-lore  of  the  Finn, 

Where’er  to  holy  Christmas  hearths 
The  Christ  Child  enters  in! 

Before  life’s  sweetest  mystery  still 
The  heart  in  reverence  kneels; 

The  wonder  of  the  primal  birth 
The  latest  mother  feels. 

We  need  love’s  tender  lessons  taught 
As  only  weakness  can; 

God  hath  his  small  interpreters: 

The  child  must  teach  the  man. 

We  wander  wide  through  evil  years. 

Our  eyes  of  faith  grow  dim; 

But  he  is  freshest  from  His  hands 
And  nearest  unto  Him! 

And  haply,  pleading  long  with  Him 
For  sin-sick  hearts  and  cold, 

The  angels  of  our  childhood  still 
The  Father’s  face  behold. 

Of  such  the  kingdom!  —  Teach  thou  us, 
O  Master  most  divine, 

To  feel  the  deep  significance 
Of  these  wise  words  of  thine! 

The  haughty  eye  shall  seek  in  vain 
What  innocence  beholds; 

No  cunning  finds  the  key  of  heaven, 
No  strength  its  gate  unfolds. 

Alone  to  guilelessness  and  love 
That  gate  shall  open  fall; 

The  mind  of  pride  is  nothingness, 

The  childlike  heart  is  all! 
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THE  SEER 

I  HEAR  the  far-off  voyager’s  horn, 
I  see  the  Yankee’s  trail; 

His  foot  on  every  mountain  pass, 
On  every  stream  his  sail. 

He’s  whittling  round  St.  Mary’s  Falls, 
Upon  his  loaded  wain; 

He’s  leaving  on  the  pictured  rocks 
His  fresh  tobacco  stain. 

I  hear  the  mattock  in  the  mine, 

The  axe-stroke  in  the  dell, 

The  clamor  from  the  Indian  lodge, 

The  Jesuit’s  chapel  bell. 

I  see  the  swarthy  trappers  come 
From  Mississippi  springs; 

The  war-chiefs  with  their  painted  bows, 
And  crest  of  eagle  wings. 

Behind  the  scared  squaw’s  birch  canoe 
The  steamer  smokes  and  raves; 

And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 
Above  old  Indian  graves. 

By  forest,  lake,  and  waterfall, 

I  see  the  peddler’s  show  — 

The  mighty  mingling  with  the  mean, 
The  lofty  with  the  low. 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 
Of  nations  yet  to  be; 

The  first  low  wash  of  waves  that  soon 
Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

The  rudiments  of  empire  here 
Are  plastic  yet  and  warm; 

The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 
Is  rounding  into  form. 
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Each  rude  and  jostling  fragment  soon 
Its  fitting  place  shall  find  — 

The  raw  material  of  a  State. 

Its  music  and  its  mind. 

And,  westering  still,  the  star  which  leads 
The  New  World  in  its  train, 

Has  tipped  with  fire  the  icy  spears 
Of  many  a  mountain  chain. 

The  snowy  cones  of  Oregon 
Are  kindled  on  its  way; 

And  California’s  golden  sands 
Gleam  brighter  in  its  ray. 


BURNS 

(ON  RECEIVING  A  SPRIG  OF  HEATHER  IN  BLOSSOM) 

NO  more  these  simple  flowers  belong 
To  Scottish  maid  and  lover: 

Sown  in  the  common  soil  of  song, 

They  bloom  the  wide  world  over. 

In  smiles  and  tears,  in  sun  and  showers, 

The  minstrel  and  the  heather, 

The  deathless  singer  and  the  flowers 
He  sang  of,  live  together. 

Wild  heather-bells  and  Robert  Burns! 

The  moorland  flower  and  peasant! 

How,  at  their  mention,  memory  turns 
Her  pages  old  and  pleasant! 

The  gray  sky  wears  again  its  gold 
And  purple  of  adorning, 

And  manhood’s  noonday  shadows  hold 
The  dews  of  boyhood’s  morning  — 

The  dews  that  washed  the  dust  and  soil 
From  off  the  wings  of  pleasure, 

The  sky  that  flecked  the  ground  of  toil 
With  golden  threads  of  leisure. 
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I  call  to  mind  the  summer  day, 

The  early  harvest  mowing, 

The  sky  with  sun  and  clouds  at  play, 

And  flowers  with  breezes  blowing. 

I  hear  the  blackbird  in  the  corn, 

The  locust  in  the  haying; 

And  like  the  fabled  hunter’s  horn, 

Old  tunes  my  heart  is  playing. 

How  oft  that  day,  with  fond  delay, 

I  sought  the  maple’s  shadow, 

And  sang  with  Burns  the  hours  away, 
Forgetful  of  the  meadow! 

Bees  hummed,  birds  twittered,  overhead 
I  heard  the  squirrels  leaping, 

The  good  dog  listened  while  I  read, 

And  wagged  his  tail  in  keeping. 

I  watched  him  while  in  sportive  mood 
I  read  '  The  Twa  Dogs’  ’  story, 

And  half  believed  he  understood 
The  poet’s  allegory. 

Sweet  day,  sweet  songs!  —  The  golden  hours 
Grew  brighter  for  that  singing, 

From  brook  and  bird  and  meadow  flowers 
A  dearer  welcome  bringing. 

New  light  on  home-seen  Nature  beamed, 
New  glory  over  Woman; 

And  daily  life  and  duty  seemed 
No  longer  poor  and  common. 

I  woke  to  find  the  simple  truth 
Of  fact  and  feeling  better 

Than  all  the  dreams  that  held  my  youth 
A  still  repining  debtor: 

That  Nature  gives  her  handmaid,  Art, 

The  themes  of  sweet  discoursing; 

The  tender  idyls  of  the  heart 
In  every  tongue  rehearsing. 
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Why  dream  of  lands  of  gold  and  pearl, 

Of  loving  knight  and  lady, 

When  farmer  boy  and  barefoot  girl 
Were  wandering  there  already? 

I  saw  through  all  familiar  things 
The  romance  underlying; 

The  joys  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wings 
Of  Fancy  skyward  flying. 

I  saw  the  same  blithe  day  return, 

The  same  sweet  fall  of  even, 

That  rose  on  wooded  Craigie-bum, 

And  sank  on  crystal  Devon. 

I  matched  with  Scotland’s  heathery  hills 
The  sweet-brier  and  the  clover; 

With  Ayr  and  Doon,  my  native  rills, 

Their  wood-hymns  chanting  over. 

O’er  rank  and  pomp,  as  he  had  seen, 

I  saw  the  Man  uprising; 

No  longer  common  or  unclean, 

The  child  of  God’s  baptizing! 

With  clearer  eyes  I  saw  the  worth 
Of  life  among  the  lowly; 

The  Bible  at  his  Cotter’s  hearth 
Had  made  my  own  more  holy. 

And  if  at  times  an  evil  strain, 

To  lawless  love  appealing, 

Broke  in  upon  the  sweet  refrain 
Of  pure  and  healthful  feeling, 

It  died  upon  the  eye  and  ear, 

No  inward  answer  gaining: 

No  heart  had  I  to  see  or  hear 
The  discord  and  the  staining. 

Let  those  who  never  erred  forget 
His  worth,  in  vain  bewailings; 

Sweet  Soul  of  Song!  —  I  own  my  debt 
Uncanceled  by  his  failings! 
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Lament  who  will  the  ribald  line 
Which  tells  his  lapse  from  duty, 

How  kissed  the  maddening  lips  of  wine 
Or  wanton  ones  of  beauty; 

But  think,  while  falls  that  shade  between 
The  erring  one  and  Heaven, 

That  he  who  loved  like  Magdalen, 

Like  her  may  be  forgiven. 

Not  his  the  song  whose  thunderous  chime 
Eternal  echoes  render  — 

The  mournful  Tuscan’s  haunted  rhyme, 
And  Milton’s  starry  splendor! 

But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 
To  Nature’s  bosom  nearer? 

Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 
To  love  a  tribute  dearer? 

Through  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  strong 
The  human  feeling  gushes! 

The  very  moonlight  of  his  song 
Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes! 

Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  Time, 

So  '  Bonnie  Doon  ’  but  tarry; 

Blot  out  the  Epic’s  stately  rhyme, 

But  spare  his  Highland  Mary! 


THE  SUMMONS 

MY  ear  is  full  of  summer  sounds, 

Of  summer  sights  my  languid  eye; 
Beyond  the  dusty  village  bounds 
I  loiter  in  my  daily  rounds, 

And  in  the  noontime  shadows  lie. 

I  hear  the  wild  bee  wind  his  horn, 

The  bird  swings  on  the  ripened  wheat, 

The  long  green  lances  of  the  corn 
Are  tilting  in  the  winds  of  morn, 

The  locust  shrills  his  song  of  heat. 
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Another  sound  my  spirit  hears  — 

A  deeper  sound  that  drowns  them  all: 
A  voice  of  pleading  choked  with  tears, 
The  call  of  human  hopes  and  fears, 

The  Macedonian  cry  to  Paul. 

The  storm-bell  rings,  the  trumpet  blows; 

I  know  the  word  and  countersign: 
Wherever  Freedom’s  vanguard  goes, 
Where  stand  or  fall  her  friends  or  foes, 

I  know  the  place  that  should  be  mine. 

Shamed  be  the  hands  that  idly  fold, 

And  lips  that  woo  the  reed’s  accord, 
When  laggard  Time  the  hour  has  tolled 
For  true  with  false  and  new  with  old 
To  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord! 

O  brothers!  blest  by  partial  Fate 
With  power  to  match  the  will  and  deed, 
To  him  your  summons  comes  too  late 
Who  sinks  beneath  his  armor’s  weight, 
And  has  no  answer  but  God-speed! 


THE  LAST  EVE  OF  SUMMER 
(WRITTEN  WHEN  THE  POET  WAS  NEARLY  EIGHTY-THREE) 


SUMMER’S  last  sun  nigh  unto  setting  shines 
Through  yon  columnar  pines, 

And  on  the  deepening  shadows  of  the  lawn 
Its  golden  lines  are  drawn. 


Dreaming  of  long-gone  summer  days  like  this, 
Feeling  the  wind’s  soft  kiss, 

Grateful  and  glad  that  failing  ear  and  sight 
Have  still  their  old  delight, 

I  sit  alone,  and  watch  the  warm,  sweet  day 
Lapse  tenderly  away; 

And  wistful,  with  a  feeling  of  forecast, 

I  ask,  "  Is  this  the  last? 
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"  Will  nevermore  for  me  the  seasons  run 
Their  round,  and  will  the  sun 

Of  ardent  summers  yet  to  come  forget 
For  me  to  rise  and  set?  ” 

Thou  shouldst  be  here,  or  I  should  be  with  thee 
Wherever  thou  mayst  be, 

Lips  mute,  hands  clasped,  in  silences  of  speech 
Each  answering  unto  each. 

For  this  still  hour,  this  sense  of  mystery  far 
Beyond  the  evening  star, 

No  words  outworn  suffice  on  lip  or  scroll: 

The  soul  would  fain  with  soul 

Wait,  while  these  few  swift-passing  days  fulfil 
The  wise-disposing  Will, 

And,  in  the  evening  as  at  morning,  trust 
The  All-Merciful  and  Just. 

The  solemn  joy  that  soul-communion  feels, 
Immortal  life  reveals; 

And  human  We,  its  prophecy  and  sign, 
Interprets  love  divine. 

Come  then,  in  thought,  if  that  alone  may  be, 

O  friend!  and  bring  with  thee 

Thy  calm  assurance  of  transcendent  spheres, 
And  the  eternal  years! 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  the  year  1809,  under  the  shadow  —  or  the  sunshine,  shall 
we  say?  — of  Harvard  University.  "I  remember  that  week  well,” 
the  doctor  wrote  in  after  years:  "  for  something  happened  to  me  once  at  that 
time;  namely,  I  was  born.”  "  Nature  was  active  that  year,”  says  his  biographer, 
"  like  a  stirred  volcano;  casting  forth  also  upon  the  world  Gladstone,  Tenny¬ 
son,  Darwin,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.”  The  discovery  of  a  pile  of  old  almanacs 
belonging  to  his  father  gave  Dr.  Holmes,  late  in  life,  a  whimsical  view  of  his 
own  birthday.  "  I  took  up  that  for  the  year  1809:  opposite  a  certain  date  was 
an  asterisk,  and  a  note  below  consisting  of  four  letters,  thus:  — 

August  27 
"  28 

"  29* 

"  3° 

*  Son  b. 

My  father  thus  recorded  my  advent;  and  after  he  wrote  the  four  letters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  wont,  he  threw  black  sand  upon  them  to  keep  them  from  blot¬ 
ting.  I  am  looking  at  it  now,  and  there  the  black  sand  glistens  still.”  Dr. 
Holmes  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  the  page  photographed,  and  never  failed 
to  regard  the  brief  memorandum  with  a  kind  of  odd  pathos. 

He  came  of  the  Brahmin  caste  of  New  England,  to  quote  a  phrase  of  his 
own  invention:  his  father  being  a  minister  of  the  old-fashioned  severe  type  of 
that  period;  while  his  mother  was  a  lady,  he  once  wrote,  bred  in  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  atmosphere  from  that  of  the  strait-laced  Puritanism.  She  was  a  bright, 
vivacious  woman,  of  small  size,  sprightly  manners,  and  good  education.  She 
lived  to  a  great  age,  a  quaint  figure,  youthful  and  sympathetic  to  the  end. 
"  Like  a  faithful  wife  as  she  was,”  her  son  says,  "  she  sobered  her  pleasant 
countenance  and  sat  down  to  hear  us  recite  of  '  justification,’  '  adoption,’  and 
'  sanctification,’  and  the  rest  of  the  programme.  ...  I  was  given  to  question¬ 
ings,  and  my  mind  early  revolted.”  Those  who  knew  Dr.  Holmes’s  father  and 
mother  well,  say  there  was  more  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  mother 
than  of  the  father  in  him.  There  was  a  human  and  humane  side  to  his  mother, 
something  akin  to  her  neighbors  because  of  their  common  humanity;  a  simple 
trait  of  kindly  interest  in  all  who  drew  within  the  scope  of  their  acquaintance, 
which  also  belonged  to  her  son  and  made  him  what  he  became.  The  simplicity 
of  the  life  of  a  minister’s  family  in  the  Cambridge  of  that  period  was  very 
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unlike  anything  we  know  today,  when  Cambridge  has  become  a  large  city; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  boyish  rambles  were  carried  on  in  the  very 
heart  of  what  is  now  a  town. 

Dr.  Holmes’s  writings,  of  course,  give  something  more  than  a  hint  of  these 
conditions:  we  are  made  to  see  them  pretty  clearly;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
life  of  old  England  which  is  a  match  for  them  —  nothing  by  which  men  nur¬ 
tured  under  different  conditions  can  estimate  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  the  New  England  of  that  time.  The  men  of  his  day  were  not  nursed  in 
letters;  there  was  no  Eton,  and  no  Bluecoat  School  to  which  the  younger  boys 
were  sent.  They  stayed  at  home  and  learned  their  first  lessons,  but  they  fre¬ 
quently  studied  on  the  principle  of  some  church-goers  who  trust  that  an  hour 
on  Sunday  will  give  them  absolution  for  a  week  of  indulgence:  studying  served 
by  the  way,  as  it  were;  a  kind  of  toll-gate  to  be  passed  before  the  good  things 
of  life  set  in.  The  boys  of  those  days  chopped  wood,  made  fires,  ran  errands, 
skated,  birds’-nested  or  went  nutting,  according  to  the  seasons.  Their  heads 
were  not  burdened  by  breathing  a  scholastic  atmosphere.  But  if  the  education 
to  a  life  of  literature  was  wanting,  the  finer  inciters  to  true  thought  and  life 
were  not  wanting.  "  My  birth  chamber,”  writes  Dr.  Holmes,  "  and  the  places 
most  familiar  to  my  early  years,  looked  out  to  the  west.  My  sunsets  were  as 
beautiful  as  any  poet  could  ask  for.  Between  my  chamber  and  the  sunset  were 
hills  covered  with  trees,  from  amid  which  peeped  out  here  and  there  the  walls 
of  a  summer  mansion,  which  my  imagination  turned  into  a  palace.” 

His  scheme  of  life  did  not  readily  mature.  At  school  in  Andover,  and  while 
in  Harvard  College,  he  was  "  totally  undecided  what  to  study.”  "  It  will  be  law 
or  physick,”  he  wrote,  "  for  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  the  trade  of  authorship 
quite  adapted  to  this  meridian.” 

It  is  very  curious  to  see  how  his  mind  wavered  between  these  three  careers. 
Neither  Lowell  nor  Longfellow  appears  to  have  been  detained  for  an  instant 
from  the  pursuit  of  literature  by  "  the  meridian  ”!  But  Dr.  Holmes  was  not  a 
great  reader;  he  was  not  trained,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  home  atmosphere  of 
letters,  and  it  was  like  putting  to  sea  in  an  untrimmed  boat.  On  the  whole,  the 
law  presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  possessing  the  largest  advantages  to  a  man 
of  gifts;  and  after  leaving  college  in  1829  he  decided  to  devote  a  year  to  that 
study.  He  says  of  himself,  in  reverting  to  this  period:  "  I  had  been  busy,  more 
or  less,  with  the  pages  of  Blackstone  and  Chitty  and  other  text-books  of  legal 
study.  More  or  less,  I  say,  but  I  am  afraid  it  was  less  rather  than  more.  For 
during  that  year  I  first  tasted  the  intoxicating  pleasure  of  authorship.  A 
college  periodical  conducted  by  friends  of  mine,  still  undergraduates,  tempted 
me  into  print;  and  there  is  no  form  of  lead  poisoning  which  more  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  pervades  the  blood  and  bones  and  marrow  than  that  which  reaches 
the  young  author  through  mental  contact  with  type-metal.  .  .  .  What  deter¬ 
mined  me  to  give  up  law  and  apply  myself  to  medicine  I  can  hardly  say;  but 
I  had  from  the  first  looked  upon  that  year’s  study  as  an  experiment.” 
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It  appears  that  his  second  choice  of  profession,  although  most  conscienti¬ 
ously  followed  and  always  considered  by  him  as  final,  was  not  the  career  which 
was  to  make  his  name  and  fame  nor  his  modest  fortune.  One  might  say  even 
more:  a  certain  turn  for  or  faith  in  science  was  a  substratum  of  his  mind.  He 
loved  to  see  the  proof  of  what  his  imagination  or  that  of  other  men  had  sug¬ 
gested.  In  this  we  are  reminded  of  Shelley,  who  said  once  that  whatever  the 
imagination  of  a  man  can  see  clearly,  the  man  can  reproduce  in  words.  Dr. 
Holmes  looked  askance  at  what  could  not  be  proved;  and  his  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  enlarged  his  intellectual  sphere.  He  was  immediately  associated  in  Paris 
with  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  his  day,  who  doubtless  found  their 
eager  pupil  very  engaging.  He  had  an  overwhelming  distaste  for  many  details 
of  his  profession;  but  as  the  years  went  on,  he  found  his  place  on  the  scientific 
rather  than  the  more  immediately  practical  side  of  his  profession.  He  was 
chosen  professor  and  lecturer  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  a  position  which 
he  filled  for  thirty-five  years,  only  relinquishing  it  when  age  gave  him  warning 
against  over-fatigue. 

Dr.  Holmes  did  not  wish  in  after  years  to  recognize  his  first  literary  ven¬ 
tures,  which  were  even  earlier  than  the  year  of  his  law  studies.  '  The  Specter 
Pig  ’  and  a  few  other  juvenile  verses  had  actually  found  their  way  into  print, 
but  he  never  looked  upon  them  with  favor.  He  understood  himself  well  enough 
to  recognize  that  year  in  the  law  school  as  the  moment  of  his  first  poetic  in¬ 
spiration.  The  frigate  Constitution  was  at  that  time  lying  in  the  Navy  Yard  at 
Charlestown.  Dr.  Holmes  saw  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper  saying  that  the  ship 
was  condemned  by  the  Navy  Department  to  be  destroyed.  He  was  on  fire  at 
the  idea;  with  a  pencil  hurriedly  writing  down  his  verses  '  Old  Ironsides  ’  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  he  soon  wrought  them  into  shape  and  sent  them  to  a  Boston 
newspaper.  They  flew  from  end  to  end  of  the  country;  were  reprinted  on  slips 
and  distributed  in  the  streets  of  Washington.  The  old  man-of-war  was  saved, 
and  the  country  learned  the  name  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  young  law 
student  in  Cambridge,  for  the  first  time. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  a  man  who  was  an  electric  storage-battery  of  thought 
to  the  men  of  his  time,  long  ago  said  that  "  every  man  should  have  his  vocation 
and  his  avocation.”  For  many  years  Dr.  Holmes  looked  upon  his  profession  as 
the  vocation  of  his  life  and  literature  as  his  avocation;  but  by  degrees,  and 
perhaps  without  acknowledgment  to  himself,  the  tables  were  gradually  turned, 
and  the  pen-point  became  his  weapon  with  which  to  front  the  world. 

After  returning  from  his  studies  in  Paris  and  putting  up  his  sign  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  in  Boston,  he  found  himself,  while  waiting  ."  for  the  smallest  favors  or 
fevers,”  again  writing  verses.  There  was  something  about  his  self-occupied  yet 
gay  boyishness  which  did  not  incline  the  hypochondriac  to  face  such  strong 
sunshine.  Whatever  the  reasons  may  have  been,  his  calls  as  a  physician  were 
few  and  his  verses  were  many.  '  The  Last  Leaf  ’  among  others  was  written  in 
this  pause;  and  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  he  was  so  unwise,  from  a  profes- 
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sional  point  of  view,  as  to  publish  a  volume.  In  brief,  his  light  was  one  not  to 
be  concealed.  His  quickness  of  sympathy  and  readiness  of  expression  marked 
him  immediately  as  the  spokesman  of  great  occasions.  He  was  invited  to  de¬ 
liver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  of  1836,  and  from  this  date  there  was  probably 
never  a  year  of  his  life  without  invitations  to  perform  some  such  service,  public 
or  private.  What  is  still  more  important  to  record  as  a  part  of  literary  history, 
his  prose  style  was  beginning  to  take  form.  He  took  prizes  for  medical  essays 
and  dissertations.  "  It  is  somewhat  pleasant,”  he  wrote  this  same  year  of  1836, 
"to  have  cut  out  a  fifty-dollar  prize  under  the  guns  of  two  old  blazers,  who 
have  each  of  them  swamped  their  competitors  in  preceding  trials:”  In  1834  his 
essay  on  '  The  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever  ’  marked  him  in  the  eyes  of 
the  scientific  world  as  a  man  of  original  thought  and  careful  but  determined 
expression  of  the  truth.  The  qualities  which  distinguished  him  afterward  in 
the  larger  world  of  letters  were  then  slowly  acknowledged  for  the  first  time  by 
men  of  science.  In  after  years  he  referred  to  this  experience  in  '  The  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast-Table  —  "When,  by  the  permission  of  Providence,  I  held 
up  to  the  professional  public  the  damnable  facts  connected  with  the  conveyance 
of  poison  from  one  young  mother’s  chamber  to  another’s  —  for  doing  which 
humble  office  I  desire  to  be  thankful  that  I  have  lived,  though  nothing  else 
good  should  ever  come  of  my  life  —  I  had  to  hear  the  sneers  of  those  whose 
position  I  had  assailed,  and  as  I  believe,  have  at  last  demolished,  so  that  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  ghosts  of  dead  women  stir  among  the  ruins.” 

Among  Dr.  Holmes’s  early  writings  were  two  prose  essays  published  in  the 
New  England  Magazine,  which  lived  briefly  from  1831  to  1835.  They  bore 
the  title  of  'The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table’;  but  they  appeared  after¬ 
ward  to  the  author  as  "  early  windfalls,”  and  he  was  not  willing  to  incorporate 
them  among  his  acknowledged  works,  except  as  he  acknowledges  and  quotes 
from  them  in  one  of  his  prefaces  to  the  'Autocrat’  of  1857.  Whether  Lowell 
had  seen  these  papers,  or  whether  he  judged  what  Dr.  Holmes  could  do  from 
his  scientific  productions  and  his  incomparable  conversation,  no  one  can  say; 
but  when  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  launched,  and  a  little  later  Lowell  was 
asked  to  become  its  editor,  he  made  one  condition:  "  that  Dr.  Holmes  should 
be  the  first  contributor  to  be  engaged.”  "  I  looked  at  the  old  Portfolio,”  said 
Dr.  Holmes,  "  and  said  to  myself,  '  Too  late!  too  late!  ’  ”  But  Lowell  insisted 
—  otherwise  there  would  be  no  Atlantic;  and  Dr.  Holmes  yielded.  "  Lowell,” 
he  wrote  afterward,  "  woke  me  from  a  kind  of  literary  lethargy  in  which  I  was 
half  slumbering,  to  call  me  to  active  service.”  Dr.  Holmes’s  genius,  as  seen  in 
'The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,’  will  carry  his  name  down  the  tide  of 
time.  It  was  succeeded  by  nine  volumes  of  prose,  interrupted  only  by  what 
now  amounts  to  three  volumes  of  verse,  making  thirteen  volumes  of  his 
complete  works.  It  is,  even  in  quantity,  no  small  showing,  when  we  recall 
in  addition  his  thirty-five  years  of  medical  professorship.  Dr  Holmes  was  no 
idler:  he  loved  to  work  and  to  do  his  work  well.  He  scorned  no  expenditure 
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of  time  in  order  to  find  the  right  word  and  to  bring  his  verse  into  accurate 
form. 

In  1840  Dr.  Holmes  married  Amelia  Lee  Jackson,  a  woman  exquisitely 
adapted  to  make  him  happy.  She  was  not  beautiful,  nor  in  common  phrase  a 
woman  of  society;  but  she  possessed  a  refinement,  a  wit,  a  charm,  a  power  of 
self-forgetfulness,  which  were  all  her  own.  She  was  known  to  a  small  circle 
only,  but  wherever  she  allowed  herself  the  opportunity  to  know  and  be  known, 
she  was  beloved. 

There  were  three  children;  only  one  of  whom,  Judge  Holmes,  survives  his 
father.  Dr.  Holmes  suffered  the  pain  of  seeing  his  wife  and  a  son  and  daughter 
go  before  him.  Nevertheless  life  was  very  sweet  to  him,  and  he  bore  the  trials 
of  age  cheerfully,  dying  October  7,  1894.  He  wrote  once  to  Lowell:  "Life  is 
never  monotonous,  absolutely,  to  me.  I  am  a  series  of  surprises  to  myself  in  the 
changes  that  years  and  ripening,  and  it  may  be  a  still  further  process  which  I 
need  not  name,  bring  about.  The  movement  onward  is  like  changing  place  in  a 
picture  gallery  —  the  light  fades  from  this  picture  and  falls  on  that;  .  .  .  but 
what  a  strange  thing  life  is,  when  you  have  waded  in  up  to  your  neck  and 
remember  the  shelving  sands  you  have  trodden!  ” 

But  all  the  writing  in  the  world  about  Dr.  Holmes  appears  totally  inefficient 
to  represent  his  delightful  ebullient  spirit,  freshening  and  sweetening  every 
subject  that  he  touched.  The  world  soon  found  that  a  new  wit  was  astir  under 
the  old  pudding-stone,  and  that  wit  they  could  not  do  without.  Every  year, 
from  1851  until  just  before  the  end,  he  wrote  and  read  a  class  poem;  every 
dinner-table  in  Boston  aspired  to  listen  to  his  words;  every  occasion  of  im¬ 
portance  called  for  his  presence.  Loving  and  beloved,  he  passed  on  his  cheerful 
way.  The  cabman  who  drove  him,  the  maid  who  put  on  his  shoes,  everyone 
who  performed  the  slightest  service  for  him,  loved  him.  No  wonder  life  was  not 
all  dark  to  the  one  who  shed  such  sunshine. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields 

[All  the  works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  from  which  the  following  selec¬ 
tions  are  taken  are  copyrighted.  The  reprint  is  made  by  permission  of  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers,  Boston.] 


OLD  IRONSIDES 1 


A  Y,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 

/  >V  And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
That  banner  in  the  sky; 

1  This  was  the  popular  name  by  which  the  frigate  Constitution  was  known.  The  poem 
was  first  printed  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  at  the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  break 
up  the  old  ship  as  unfit  for  service. 
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Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon’s  roar;  — 

The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 
Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck  once  red  with  heroes’  blood, 
Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 

When  winds  were  hurrying  o’er  the  flood 
And  waves  were  white  below, 

No  more  shall  feel  the  victor’s  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee;  — 

The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 
The  eagle  of  the  sea! 

Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 

Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 
And  there  should  be  her  grave: 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 

And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale! 


THE  LAST  LEAF 

I  SAW  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door; 
And  again 

The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o’er  the  ground 
With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime, 

Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 
Cut  him  down, 

Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 
Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets, 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 
Sad  and  wan; 
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And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"  They  are  gone.” 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 
In  their  bloom; 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said  — 

Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 
Long  ago  — 

That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 

And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 
In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin, 

And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 
Like  a  staff; 

And  a  crook  is  in  his  back, 

And  a  melancholy  crack 
In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here; 

But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 
Are  so  queer! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 
In  the  spring, 

Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 

At  the  old  forsaken  bough 
Where  I  cling. 
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ON  LENDING  A  PUNCH-BOWL 

THIS  ancient  silver  bowl  of  mine,  it  tells  of  good  old  times, 

Of  joyous  days  and  jolly  nights,  and  merry  Christmas-times; 

They  were  a  free  and  jovial  race,  but  honest,  brave,  and  true, 

Who  dipped  their  ladle  in  the  punch  when  this  old  bowl  was  new. 

A  Spanish  galleon  brought  the  bar  —  so  runs  the  ancient  tale: 

’Twas  hammered  by  an  Antwerp  smith,  whose  arm  was  like  a  flail; 

And  now  and  then  between  the  strokes,  for  fear  his  strength  should  fail, 
He  wiped  his  brow  and  quaffed  a  cup  of  good  old  Flemish  ale. 

’Twas  purchased  by  an  English  squire  to  please  his  loving  dame, 

Who  saw  the  cherubs,  and  conceived  a  longing  for  the  same; 

And  oft  as  on  the  ancient  stock  another  twig  was  found, 

’Twas  filled  with  caudle  spiced  and  hot,  and  handed  smoking  round. 

But,  changing  hands,  it  reached  at  length  a  Puritan  divine, 

Who  used  to  follow  Timothy,  and  take  a  little  wine, 

But  hated  punch  and  prelacy;  and  so  it  was,  perhaps, 

He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  found  conventicles  and  schnapps. 

And  then,  of  course,  you  know  what’s  next:  it  left  the  Dutchman’s  shore 
With  those  that  in  the  Mayflower  came,  a  hundred  souls  and  more, 

Along  with  all  the  furniture  to  fill  their  new  abodes  — 

To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  hand,  at  least  a  hundred  loads. 

’Twas  on  a  dreary  winter’s  eve,  the  night  was  closing  dim, 

When  brave  Miles  Standish  took  the  bowl,  and  filled  it  to  the  brim; 

The  little  Captain  stood  and  stirred  the  posset  with  his  sword, 

And  all  his  sturdy  men-at-arms  were  ranged  about  the  board. 

He  poured  the  fiery  Hollands  in  —  the  man  that  never  feared  — 

He  took  a  long  and  solemn  draught,  and  wiped  his  yellow  beard; 

And  one  by  one  the  musketeers  —  the  men  that  fought  and  prayed  — 

All  drank  as  ’twere  their  mother’s  milk,  and  not  a  man  afraid. 

That  night,  affrighted,  from  his  nest  the  screaming  eagle  flew  — 

He  heard  the  Pequot’s  ringing  whoop,  the  soldier’s  wild  halloo; 

And  there  the  sachem  learned  the  rule  he  taught  to  kith  and  kin, 

"  Run  from  the  white  man  when  you  find  he  smells  of  Hollands  gin!  ” 
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A  hundred  years,  and  fifty  more,  had  spread  their  leaves  and  snows. 

A  thousand  rubs  had  flattened  down  each  little  cherub’s  nose, 

When  once  again  the  bowl  was  filled,  but  not  in  mirth  or  joy  — 

’Twas  mingled  by  a  mother’s  hand  to  cheer  her  parting  boy. 

"Drink,  John,”  she  said:  "’twill  do  you  good  —  poor  child,  you’ll  never  bear 
This  working  in  the  dismal  trench,  out  in  the  midnight  air; 

And  if  —  God  bless  me!  —  you  were  hurt,  ’twould  keep  away  the  chill.” 

So  John  did  drink  —  and  well  he  wrought  that  night  at  Bunker’s  Hill! 

I  tell  you,  there  was  generous  warmth  in  good  old  English  cheer; 

I  tell  you,  ’twas  a  pleasant  thought  to  bring  its  symbol  here. 

’Tis  but  the  fool  that  loves  excess:  hast  thou  a  drunken  soul? 

Thy  bane  is  in  thy  shallow  skull,  not  in  my  silver  bowl! 

I  love  the  memory  of  the  past —  its  pressed  yet  fragrant  flowers, 

The  moss  that  clothes  its  broken  walls,  the  ivy  on  its  towers; 

Nay,  this  poor  bauble  it  bequeathed  —  my  eyes  grow  moist  and  dim, 

To  think  of  all  the  vanished  joys  that  danced  around  its  brim. 

Then  fill  a  fair  and  honest  cup,  and  bear  it  straight  to  me: 

The  goblet  hallows  all  it  holds,  whate’er  the  liquid  be; 

And  may  the  cherubs  on  its  face  protect  me  from  the  sin 

That  dooms  one  to  those  dreadful  words,  "  My  dear,  where  have  you  been?  ” 


THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS 

THIS  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 
Sails  the  unshadowed  main  — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 

Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 

Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 

As  the  frail  tenant  shaped' his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed  — 

Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed! 
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Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 
That  spread  his  lustrous  coil; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 

He  left  the  past  year’s  dwelling  for  the  new, 

Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 

Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn! 

From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  bom 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 

Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings:  — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting  sea! 


THE  DEACON’S  MASTERPIECE 
OR,  THE  WONDERFUL  "  ONE-HOSS  SHAY  ” 

A  Logical  Story 

HAVE  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it  —  ah,  but  stay, 

I’ll  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay: 

Scaring  the  parson  into  fits, 

Frightening  people  out  of  their  wits  — 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  I  say? 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five: 

Georgius  Secundus  was  then  alive  — 

Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 
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That  was  the  year  when  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down, 

And  Braddock’s  army  was  done  so  brown, 

Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 

It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake  day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now  in  building  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 

There  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot  — 

In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill, 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 

In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace  —  lurking  still, 

Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will  — 

Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without  — 

And  that’s  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 

That  a  chaise  breaks  down,  but  doesn’t  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore  (as  Deacons  do, 

With  an  "  I  dew  vum,”  or  an  "  I  tell  yeou  ”) 

He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
’N’  the  keounty  ’n’  all  the  kentry  raoun’; 

It  should  be  so  built  that  it  couldn  break  daown; 
"  Fur,”  said  the  Deacon,  "  ’t’s  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakes’  place  mus’  stan’  the  strain; 

’N’  the  way  t’  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 

T’  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest.” 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 
Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak, 

That  couldn’t  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke  — 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills; 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees; 
The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese, 
But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these; 

The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  "  Settler’s  ellum,” 

Last  of  its  timber — they  couldn’t  sell  ’em  — 
Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips, 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 
Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw, 

Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin  too, 
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Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue; 
Thoroughbrace,  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 
Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  "  put  her  through.” 

"  There!  ”  said  the  Deacon,  "  naow  she’ll  dew.” 

Do!  I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 
She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less! 

Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 

Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away, 

Children  and  grandchildren  —  where  were  they? 
But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss  shay 
As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-earthquake  day! 

Eighteen  Hundred;  —  it  came  and  found 
The  Deacon’s  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten;  — 

"  Hahnsum  kerridge  ”  they  called  it  then. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came;  — 

Running  as  usual;  much  the  same. 

Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive, 

And  then  come  fifty,  and  fifty-five. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there’s  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large; 

Take  it. —  You’re  welcome.  —  No  extra  charge.) 

First  of  November  —  the  Earthquake  day: 
There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay; 

A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay, 

But  nothing  local,  as  one  may  say. 

There  couldn’t  be  —  for  the  Deacon’s  art 

Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  part 

That  there  wasn’t  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 

For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 

And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 

And  the  whipple-tree  neither  less  nor  more, 
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And  the  back  crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 

And  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  past  a  doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  out! 


First  of  November,  ’Fifty-five! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 

Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way! 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 

"  Huddup!  ”  said  the  parson.  —  Off  went  they. 


The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday’s  text; 
Had  got  to  fifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 
At  what  the  —  Moses  —  was  coming  next. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 

Close  by  the  meet’n’-house  on  the  hill. 

First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill, 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, 

And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock, 

At  half-past  nine  by  the  meet’n’-house  clock  — 
Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock! 

What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 

.  When  he  got  up  and  stared  around? 

The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound, 

As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground! 

You  see,  of  course,  if  you’re  not  a  dunce, 
How  it  went  to.  pieces  all  at  once  — 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, 

Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay  — 

Logic  is  logic.  That’s  all  I  say. 


A  SUN-DAY  HYMN 


IORD  of  all  being!  throned  afar, 

Thy  glory  flames  from  sun  and  star 
J  Center  and  soul  of  every  sphere, 

Yet  to  each  loving  heart  how  near! 
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Sun  of  our  life,  thy  quickening  ray 
Sheds  on  our  path  the  glow  of  day; 
Star  of  our  hope,  thy  softened  light 
Cheers  the  long  watches  of  the  night, 


Our  midnight  is  thy  smile  withdrawn; 

Our  noontide  is  thy  gracious  dawn; 

Our  rainbow  arch  thy  mercy’s  sign; 

All,  save  the  clouds  of  sin,  are  thine! 

Lord  of  all  life,  below,  above, 

Whose  light  is  truth,  whose  warmth  is  love, 
Before  thy  ever-blazing  throne 
We  ask  no  luster  of  our  own. 

Grant  us  thy  truth  to  make  us  free, 

And  kindling  hearts  that  burn  for  thee, 

Till  all  thy  living  altars  claim 
One  holy  light,  one  heavenly  flame! 


THE  VOICELESS 

WE  count  the  broken  lyres  that  rest 

Where  the  sweet  wailing  singers  slumber, 
But  o’er  their  silent  sister’s  breast 

The  wild-flowers  who  will  stoop  to  number? 
A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string, 

And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them:  — 

Alas  for  those  that  never  sing, 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them! 


Nay,  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone 

Whose  song  has  told  their  heart’s  sad  story  — 
Weep  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 
The  cross  without  the  crown  of  glory! 

Not  where  Leucadian  breezes  sweep 
O’er  Sappho’s  memory-haunted  billow, 

But  where  the  glistening  night-dews  weep 
On  nameless  sorrow’s  churchyard  pillow. 
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O  hearts  that  break  and  give  no  sign 
Save  whitening  lip  and  fading  tresses, 

Till  Death  pours  out  his  longed-for  wine 

Slow  dropped  from  Misery’s  crushing  presses  — 
If  singing  breath  or  echoing  chord 
To  every  hidden  pang  were  given, 

What  endless  melodies  were  poured, 

As  sad  as  earth,  as  sweet  as  heaven! 


BILL  AND  JOE 


COME,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I 

Will  steal  an  hour  from  days  gone  by, 
The  shining  days  when  life  was  new, 
And  all  was  bright  with  morning  dew  — 

The  lusty  days  of  long  ago, 

When  you  were  Bill  and  I  was  Joe. 


Your  name  may  flaunt  a  titled  trail 
Proud  as  a  cockerel’s  rainbow  tail, 

And  mine  as  brief  appendix  wear 
As  Tam  O’Shanter’s  luckless  mare: 

Today,  old  friend,  remember  still 
That  I  am  Joe  and  you  are  Bill. 

You’ve  won  the  great  world’s  envied  prize, 
And  grand  you  look  in  people’s  eyes, 

With  H-O-N.  and  L.-L.-D., 

In  big  brave  letters,  fair  to  see: 

Your  fist,  old  fellow!  off  they  go!  — 

How  are  you,  Bill?  How  are  you,  Joe? 

You’ve  worn  the  judge’s  ermined  robe; 
You’ve  taught  your  name  to  half  the  globe; 
You’ve  sung  mankind  a  deathless  strain; 
You’ve  made  the  dead  past  live  again: 

The  world  may  call  you  what  it  will, 

But  you  and  I  are  Joe  and  Bill. 

The  chaffing  young  folks  stare,  and  say, 

"  See  those  old  buffers,  bent  and  gray  — 
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They  talk  like  fellows  in  their  teens! 

Mad,  poor  old  boys!  That’s  what  it  means,” 
And  shake  their  heads:  they  little  know 
The  throbbing  hearts  of  Bill  and  Joe!  — 

How  Bill  forgets  his  hour  of  pride, 

While  Joe  sits  smiling  at  his  side; 

How  Joe,  in  spite  of  time’s  disguise, 

Finds  the  old  schoolmate  in  his  eyes  — 
Those  calm,  stern  eyes  that  melt  and  fill 
As  Joe  looks  fondly  up  at  Bill. 

Ah,  pensive  scholar,  what  is  fame? 

A  fitful  tongue  of  leaping  flame; 

A  giddy  whirlwind’s  fickle  gust, 

That  lifts  a  pinch  of  mortal  dust: 

A  few  swift  years,  and  who  can  show 
Which  dust  was  Bill  and  which  was  Joe? 
The  weary  idol  takes  his  stand, 

Holds  out  his  bruised  and  aching  hand, 
While  gaping  thousands  come  and  go  — 
How  vain  it  seems,  this  empty  show! 

Till  all  at  once  his  pulses  thrill;  — 

’Tis  poor  old  Joe’s  "  God  bless  you,  Bill!  ” 

And  shall  we  breathe  in  happier  spheres 
The  names  that  pleased  our  mortal  ears  — 

In  some  sweet  lull  of  harp  and  song 
For  earth-born  spirits  none  too  long, 

Just  whispering  of  the  world  below 
Where  this  was  Bill  and  that  was  Joe? 

No  matter:  while  our  home  is  here 
No  sounding  name  is  half  so  dear; 

When  fades  at  length  our  lingering  day, 
Who  cares  what  pompous  tombstones  say? 
Read  on  the  hearts  that  love  us  still, 

Hie  jacet  Joe.  Hie  jacet  Bill. 
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DOROTHY  Q. 

A  FAMILY  PORTRAIT 


GRANDMOTHER’S  mother:  her  age,  I  guess, 
Thirteen  summers,  or  something  less; 

Girlish  bust,  but  womanly  air; 

Smooth,  square  forehead  with  uprolled  hair; 

Lips  that  lover  has  never  kissed; 

Taper  fingers  and  slender  wrist; 

Hanging  sleeves  of  stiff  brocade: 

So  they  painted  the  little  maid: 

On  her  hand  a  parrot  green 
Sits  unmoving  and  broods  serene. 

Hold  up  the  canvas  full  in  view  — 

Look!  there’s  a  rent  the  light  shines  through, 

Dark  with  a  century’s  fringe  of  dust  — 

That  was  a  Redcoat’s  rapier-thrust! 

Such  is  the  tale  the  lady  old, 

Dorothy’s  daughter’s  daughter,  told. 

Who  the  painter  was  none  may  tell  — 

One  whose  best  was  not  over  well; 

Hard  and  dry,  it  must  be  confessed, 

Flat  as  a  rose  that  has  long  been  pressed: 

Yet  in  her  cheek  the  hues  are  bright, 

Dainty  colors  of  red  and  white, 

And  in  her  slender  shape  are  seen 
Hint  and  promise  of  stately  mien. 

Look  not  on  her  with  eyes  of  scorn  — 

Dorothy  Q.  was  a  lady  born! 

Ay!  since  the  galloping  Normans  came, 

England’s  annals  have  known  her  name; 

And  still  to  the  three-hilled  rebel  town 
Dear  is  that  ancient  name’s  renown  — 

For  many  a  civic  wreath  they  won, 

The  youthful  sire  and  the  gray-haired  son. 

O  Damsel  Dorothy!  Dorothy  Q.! 

Strange  is  the  gift  that  I  owe  to  you; 

Such  a  gift  as  never  a  king 

Save  to  daughter  or  son  might  bring  — 
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All  my  tenure  of  heart  and  hand, 

All  my  title  to  house  and  land; 

Mother  and  sister  and  child  and  wife 
And  joy  and  sorrow  and  death  and  life! 

What  if  a  hundred  years  ago 
Those  close-shut  lips  had  answered  No, 

When  forth  the  tremulous  question  came 
That  cost  the  maiden  her  Norman  name, 

And  under  the  folds  that  look  so  still 
The  bodice  swelled  with  the  bosom’s  thrill? 
Should  I  be  I,  or  would  it  be 
One-tenth  another,  to  nine-tenths  me? 

Soft  is  the  breath  of  a  maiden’s  Yes; 

Not  the  light  gossamer  stirs  with  less: 

But  never  a  cable  that  holds  so  fast 
Through  all  the  battles  of  wave  and  blast, 

And  never  an  echo  of  speech  or  song 
That  lives  in  the  babbling  air  so  long! 

There  were  tones  in  the  voice  that  whispered  then 
You  may  hear  today  in  a  hundred  men. 

O  lady  and  lover,  how  faint  and  far 
Your  images  hover  —  and  here  we  are, 

Solid  and  stirring  in  flesh  and  bone, 

Edward’s  and  Dorothy’s  all  their  own  — 

A  goodly  record  for  Time  to  show 
Of  a  syllable  spoken  so  long  ago!  — 

Shall  I  bless  you,  Dorothy,  or  forgive 
For  the  tender  whisper  that  bade  me  live? 

It  shall  be  a  blessing,  my  little  maid! 

I  will  heal  the  stab  of  the  Redcoat’s  blade, 

And  freshen  the  gold  of  the  tarnished  frame, 

And  gild  with  a  rhyme  your  household  name; 

So  you  shall  smile  on  us  brave  and  bright 
As  first  you  greeted  the  morning’s  light, 

And  live  untroubled  by  woes  and  fears 
Through  a  second  youth  of  a  hundred  years. 
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THE  THREE  PROFESSIONS 

From  'The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table’ 

WHAT  is  your  general  estimate  of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers? 
said  I. 

—  Wait  a  minute,  till  I  have  got  through  with  your  first  ques¬ 
tion,  said  the  Master.  One  thing  at  a  time.  — You  asked  me  about  the  young 
doctors,  and  about  our  young  doctor.  They  come  home  tres  bien  chausses,  as  a 
Frenchman  would  say,  mighty  well  shod  with  professional  knowledge.  But 
when  they  begin  walking  round  among  their  poor  patients  —  they  don't  com¬ 
monly  start  with  millionaires  —  they  find  that  their  new  shoes  of  scientific 
acquirements  have  got  to  be  broken  in  just  like  a  pair  of  boots  or  brogans.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  have  put  it  quite  strong  enough.  Let  me  try  again.  You’ve 
seen  those  fellows  at  the  circus  that  get  up  on  horseback,  so  big  that  you  won¬ 
der  how  they  could  climb  into  the  saddle.  But  pretty  soon  they  throw  off  their 
outside  coat,  and  the  next  minute  another  one,  and  then  the  one  under  that, 
and  so  they  keep  peeling  off  one  garment  after  another  till  people  begin  to 
look  queer  and  think  they  are  going  too  far  for  strict  propriety.  Well,  that  is 
the  way  a  fellow  with  a  real  practical  turn  serves  a  good  many  of  his  scientific 
wrappers  —  flings  ’em  off  for  other  people  to  pick  up,  and  goes  right  at  the 
work  of  curing  stomach-aches  and  all  the  other  little  mean  unscientific  com¬ 
plaints  that  make  up  the  larger  part  of  every  doctor’s  business.  I  think  our 
Dr.  Benjamin  is  a  worthy  young  man,  and  if  you  are  in  need  of  a  doctor  at 
any  time  I  hope  you  will  go  to  him;  and  if  you  come  off  without  harm,  I  will 
—  recommend  some  other  friend  to  try  him. 

—  I  thought  he  was  going  to  say  he  would  try  him  in  his  own  person;  but 
the  Master  is  not  fond  of  committing  himself. 

Now  I  will  answer  your  other  question,  he  said.  —  The  lawyers  are  the 
cleverest  men,  the  ministers  are  most  learned,  and  the  doctors  are  the  most 
sensible. 

The  lawyers  are  a  picked  lot,  "  first  scholars  ”  and  the  like,  but  their  busi¬ 
ness  is  as  unsympathetic  as  Jack  Ketch’s.  There  is  nothing  humanizing  in  their 
relations  with  their  fellow-creatures.  They  go  for  the  side  that  retains  them. 
They  defend  the  man  they  know  to  be  a  rogue,  and  not  very  rarely  throw  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  man  they  know  to  be  innocent.  Mind  you,  I  am  not  finding  fault 
with  them  —  every  side  of  a  case  has  a  right  to  the  best  statement  it  admits  of; 
but  I  say  it  does  not  tend  to  make  them  sympathetic.  Suppose  in  a  case  of 
Fever  vs.  Patient,  the  doctor  should  side  with  either  party  according  to  whether 
the  old  miser  or  his  expectant  heir  was  his  employer.  Suppose  the  minister 
should  side  with  the  Lord  or  the  Devil,  according  to  the  salary  offered,  and 
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other  incidental  advantages,  where  the  soul  of  a  sinner  was  in  question.  You 
can  see  what  a  piece  of  work  it  would  make  of  their  sympathies.  But  the  law¬ 
yers  are  quicker  witted  than  either  of  the  other  professions,  and  abler  men 
generally.  They  are  good-natured,  or  if  they  quarrel,  their  quarrels  are  above¬ 
board.  I  don’t  think  they  are  as  accomplished  as  the  ministers;  but  they  have 
a  way  of  cramming  with  special  knowledge  for  a  case,  which  leaves  a  certain 
shallow  sediment  of  intelligence  in  their  memories  about  a  good  many  things. 
They  are  apt  to  talk  law  in  mixed  company;  and  they  have  a  way  of  looking 
round  when  they  make  a  point,  as  if  they  were  addressing  a  jury,  that  is  mighty 
aggravating  —  as  I  once  had  occasion  to  see  when  one  of  ’em,  and  a  pretty 
famous  one,  put  me  on  the  witness  stand  at  a  dinner  party  once. 

The  ministers  come  next  in  point  of  talent.  They  are  far  more  curious  and 
widely  interested  outside  of  their  own  calling  than  either  of  the  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  I  like  to  talk  with  ’em.  They  are  interesting  men:  full  of  good  feel¬ 
ings,  hard  workers,  always  foremost  in  good  deeds,  and  on  the  whole  the 
most  efficient  civilizing  class  —  working  downwards  from  knowledge  to  igno¬ 
rance,  that  is;  not  so  much  upwards,  perhaps  —  that  we  have.  The  trouble  is, 
that  so  many  of  ’em  work  in  harness,  and  it  is  pretty  sure  to  chafe  somewhere. 
They  feed  us  on  canned  meats  mostly.  They  cripple  our  interests  and  reason, 
and  give  us  a  crutch  of  doctrine.  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  of  ’em,  of  all 
sorts  of  belief;  and  I  don’t  think  they  are  quite  so  easy  in  their  minds,  the 
greater  number  of  them,  nor  so  clear  in  their  convictions,  as  one  would  think 
to  hear  ’em  lay  down  the  law  in  the  pulpit.  They  used  to  lead  the  intelligence 
of  their  parishes;  now  they  do  pretty  well  if  they  keep  up  with  it,  and  they  are 
very  apt  to  lag  behind  it.  Then  they  must  have  a  colleague.  The  old  minister 
thinks  he  can  hold  to  his  old  course,  sailing  right  into  the  wind’s  eye  of  human 
nature  as  straight  as  that  famous  old  skipper  John  Bunyan;  the  young  minister 
falls  off  three  or  four  points,  and  catches  the  breeze  that  left  the  old  man’s  sails 
all  shivering.  By-and-by  the  congregation  will  get  ahead  of  him,  and  then  it 
must  have  another  new  skipper.  The  priest  holds  his  own  pretty  well;  the 
minister  is  coming  down  every  generation  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  common 
level  of  the  useful  citizen  —  no  oracle  at  all,  but  a  man  of  more  than  average 
moral  instincts,  who,  if  he  knows  anything,  knows  how  little  he  knows.  The 
ministers  are  good  talkers,  only  the  struggle  between  nature  and  grace  makes 
some  of  ’em  a  little  awkward  occasionally.  The  women  do  their  best  to  spoil 
’em,  as  they  do  the  poets.  You  find  it  very  pleasant  to  be  spoiled,  no  doubt; 
so  do  they.  Now  and  then  one  of  ’em  goes  over  the  dam;  no  wonder  —  they’re 
always  in  the  rapids. 

By  this  time  our  three  ladies  had  their  faces  all  turned  toward  the  speaker, 
like  the  weathercocks  in  a  northeaster,  and  I  thought  it  best  to  switch  off  the 
talk  on  to  another  rail. 

How  about  the  doctors?  I  said. 

—  Theirs  is  the  least  learned  of  the  professions,  in  this  country  at  least. 
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They  have  not  half  the  general  culture  of  the  lawyers,  nor  a  quarter  of  that 
of  the  ministers.  I  rather  think,  though,  they  are  more  agreeable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  people  than  the  men  with  black  coats  or  the  men  with  green  bags. 
People  can  swear  before  ’em  if  they  want  to,  and  they  can’t  very  well  before 
ministers.  I  don’t  care  whether  they  want  to  swear  or  not,  they  don’t  want  to  be 
on  their  good  behavior.  Besides,  the  minister  has  a  little  smack  of  the  sexton 
about  him;  he  comes  when  people  are  in  extremis,  but  they  don’t  send  for  him 
every  time  they  make  a  slight  moral  slip  —  tell  a  lie,  for  instance,  or  smuggle  a 
silk  dress  through  the  custom-house:  but  they  call  in  the  doctor  when  the  child 
is  cutting  a  tooth  or  gets  a  splinter  in  its  finger.  So  it  doesn’t  mean  much  to 
send  for  him,  only  a  pleasant  chat  about  the  news  of  the  day;  for  putting  the 
baby  to  rights  doesn’t  take  long.  Besides,  everybody  doesn’t  like  to  talk  about 
the  next  world;  people  are  modest  in  their  desires,  and  find  this  world  as  good 
as  they  deserve:  but  everybody  loves  to  talk  physic.  Everybody  loves  to  hear  of 
strange  cases;  people  are  eager  to  tell  the  doctor  of  the  wonderful  cures  they 
have  heard  of;  they  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  somebody  or  other 
who  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  "  a  complication  of  diseases,”  and  above  all  to 
get  a  hard  name,  Greek  or  Latin,  for  some  complaint  which  sounds  altogether 
too  commonplace  in  plain  English.  If  you  will  only  call  a  headache  a  Cepha¬ 
lalgia,  it  acquires  dignity  at  once,  and  a  patient  becomes  rather  proud  of  it. 
So  I  think  doctors  are  generally  welcome  in  most  companies. 

In  old  times,  when  people  were  more  afraid  of  the  Devil  and  of  witches 
than  they  are  now,  they  liked  to  have  a  priest  or  a  minister  somewhere  near 
to  scare  ’em  off:  but  nowadays,  if  you  could  find  an  old  woman  that  would  ride 
round  the  room  on  a  broomstick,  Barnum  would  build  an  amphitheater  to 
exhibit  her  in;  and  if  he  could  come  across  a  young  imp,  with  hoofs,  tail,  and 
budding  horns  —  a  lineal  descendant  of  one  of  those  "  daemons  ”  which  the 
good  people  of  Gloucester  fired  at  and  were  fired  at  by  "  for  the  best  part  of  a 
month  together,”  in  the  year  1692,  the  great  showman  would  have  him  at  any 
cost  for  his  museum  or  menagerie.  Men  are  cowards,  sir,  and  are  driven  by  fear 
as  the  sovereign  motive.  Men  are  idolaters,  and  want  something  to  look  at  and 
kiss  and  hug,  or  throw  themselves  down  before;  they  always  did,  they  always 
will:  and  if  you  don’t  make  it  of  wood,  you  must  make  it  of  words,  which 
are  just  as  much  used  for  idols  as  promissory  notes  are  used  for  values.  The 
ministers  have  a  hard  time  of  it  without  bell  and  book  and  holy  water;  they 
are  dismounted  men  in  armo'r  since  Luther  cut  their  saddle-girths,  and  you  can 
see  they  are  quietly  taking  off  one  piece  of  iron  after  another  until  some  of  the 
best  of  ’em  are  fighting  the  devil  (not  the  zoological  Devil  with  the  big  D) 
with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  precious  little  else  in  the  way  of  weapons  of 
offense  or  defense.  But  we  couldn’t  get  on  without  the  spiritual  brotherhood, 
whatever  became  of  our  special  creeds.  There  is  a  genius  for  religion,  just  as 
there  is  for  painting  or  sculpture.  It  is  half-sister  to  the  genius  for  music,  and 
has  some  of  the  features  which  remind  us  of  earthly  love.  But  it  lifts  us  all  by 
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its  mere  presence.  To  see  a  good  man  and  hear  his  voice  once  a  week  would 
be  reason  enough  for  building  churches  and  pulpits.  —  The  Master  stopped 
all  at  once,  and  after  about  half  a  minute  laughed  his  pleasant  laugh. 

What  is  it?  I  asked  him. 

I  was  thinking  of  the  great  coach  and  team  that  is  carrying  us  fast  enough, 
I  don’t  know  but  too  fast,  somewhere  or  other.  The  D.D.s  used  to  be  the 
leaders,  but  now  they  are  the  wheel-horses.  It’s  pretty  hard  to  tell  how  much 
they  pull,  but  we  know  they  can  hold  back  like  the  — 

—  When  we’re  going  down  hill  —  I  said,  as  neatly  as  if  I  had  been  a  High 
Church  curate  trained  to  snap  at  the  last  word  of  the  response,  so  that  you 
couldn’t  wedge  in  the  tail  of  a  comma  between  the  end  of  the  congregation’s 
closing  syllable  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  petition. 


ELSIE  AT  THE  SPROWLE  "  PARTY  ” 

From  '  Elsie  Venner  ’ 

THE  conversation  rose  into  one  of  its  gusty  paroxysms  just  then.  .  .  . 

All  at  once  it  grew  silent  just  round  the  door,  where  it  had  been 
loudest  —  and  the  silence  spread  itself  like  a  stain,  till  it  hushed  every¬ 
thing  but  a  few  corner  duets.  A  dark,  sad-looking,  middle-aged  gentleman 
entered  the  parlor,  with  a  young  lady  on  his  arm  - — •  his  daughter,  as  it  seemed, 
for  she  was  not  wholly  unlike  him  in  feature,  and  of  the  same  dark  com¬ 
plexion. 

"  Dudley  Venner,”  exclaimed  a  dozen  people,  in  startled  but  half-suppressed 
tones. 

"What  can  have  brought  Dudley  out  tonight?”  said  Jefferson  Buck,  a 
young  fellow  who  had  been  interrupted  in  one  of  the  corner  duets  which  he 
was  executing  in  concert  with  Miss  Susy  Pettingill. 

"  How  do  I  know,  Jeff?  ”  was  Miss  Susy’s  answer.  Then,  after  a  pause  — 
"  Elsie  made  him  come,  I  guess.  Go  ask  Dr.  Kittredge:  he  knows  all  about  ’em 
both,  they  say.”  .  .  . 

Jefferson  Buck  was  not  bold  enough  to  confront  the  doctor  with  Miss  Susy’s 
question,  for  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  were  in  the  mood  to  answer  queries  put 
by  curious  young  people.  His  eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  the  dark  girl,  every 
movement  of  whom  he  seemed  to  follow. 

She  was  indeed  an  apparition  of  wild  beauty,  so  unlike  the  girls  about  her 
that  it  seemed  nothing  more  than  natural  that  when  she  moved,  the  groups 
should  part  to  let  her  pass  through  them,  and  that  she  should  carry  the  center 
of  all  looks  and  thoughts  with  her.  She  was  dressed  to  please  her  own  fancy, 
evidently,  with  small  regard  to  the  modes  declared  correct  by  the  Rockland 
milliners  and  mantua-makers.  Her  heavy  black  hair  lay  in  a  braided  coil, 
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with  a  long  gold  pin  shot  through  it  like  a  javelin.  Round  her  neck  was  a 
golden  torque,  a  round,  cord-like  chain,  such  as  the  Gauls  used  to  wear;  the 
Dying  Gladiator  has  it.  Her  dress  was  a  grayish  watered  silk;  her  collar  was 
pinned  with  a  flashing  diamond  brooch,  the  stones  looking  as  fresh  as  morning 
dew-drops,  but  the  silver  setting  of  the  past  generation;  her  arms  were  bare, 
round,  but  slender  rather  than  large,  in  keeping  with  her  lithe  round  figure. 
On  her  wrists  she  wore  bracelets:  one  was  a  circlet  of  enameled  scales,  the 
other  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  Cleopatra’s  asp,  with  its  body  turned  to 
gold  and  its  eyes  to  emeralds. 

Her  father  —  for  Dudley  Venner  was  her  father — looked  like  a  man  of 
culture  and  breeding,  but  melancholy  and  with  a  distracted  air,  as  one  whose 
life  had  met  some  fatal  cross  or  blight.  He  saluted  hardly  anybody  except  his 
entertainers  and  the  doctor.  One  would  have  said,  to  look  at  him,  that  he  was 
not  at  the  party  by  choice;  and  it  was  natural  enough  to  think,  with  Susy  Pet- 
tingill,  that  it  must  have  been  a  freak  of  the  dark  girl’s  which  brought  him 
there,  for  he  had  the  air  of  a  shy  and  sad-hearted  recluse. 

It  was  hard  to  say  what  could  have  brought  Elsie  Venner  to  the  party. 
Hardly  anybody  seemed  to  know  her,  and  she  seemed  not  at  all  disposed  to 
make  acquaintances.  Here  and  there  was  one  of  the  older  girls  from  the  In¬ 
stitute,  but  she  appeared  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  them.  Even  in  the 
school-room,  it  may  be  remembered,  she  sat  apart  by  her  own  choice,  and  now 
in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  she  made  a  circle  of  isolation  round  herself.  Drawing 
her  arm  out  of  her  father’s,  she  stood  against  the  wall,  and  looked,  with  a 
strange  cold  glitter  in  her  eyes,  at  the  crowd  which  moved  and  babbled  be¬ 
fore  her. 

The  old  doctor  came  up  to  her  by  and  by. 

"  Well,  Elsie,  I  am  quite  surprised  to  find  you  here.  Do  tell  me  how  you 
happened  to  do  such  a  good-natured  thing  as  to  let  us  see  you  at  such  a  great 
party.” 

"  It’s  been  dull  at  the  mansion-house,”  she  said,  "  and  I  wanted  to  get  out 
of  it.  It’s  too  lonely  there  —  there’s  nobody  to  hate  since  Dick’s  gone.” 

The  doctor  laughed  good-naturedly,  as  if  this  were  an  amusing  bit  of  pleas¬ 
antry;  but  he  lifted  his  head  and  dropped  his  eyes  a  little,  so  as  to  see  her 
through  his  spectacles.  She  narrowed  her  lids  slightly,  as  one  often  sees  a  sleepy 
cat  narrow  hers  —  somewhat  as  you  may  remember  our  famous  Margaret  used 
to,  if  you  remember  her  at  all  —  so  that  her  eyes  looked  very  small  but  bright 
as  the  diamonds  on  her  breast.  The  old  doctor  felt  very  oddly  as  she  looked 
at  him;  he  did  not  like  the  feeling,  so  he  dropped  his  head  and  lifted  his  eyes 
and  looked  at  her  over  his  spectacles  again. 

"  And  how  have  you  all  been  at  the  mansion-house?  ”  said  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  well  enough.  But  Dick’s  gone,  and  there’s  nobody  left  but  Dudley 
and  I  and  the  people.  I’m  tired  of  it.  What  kills  anybody  quickest,  doctor?  ” 
Then,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  ran  away  again  the  other  day,  you  know.” 
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"  Where  did  you  go?  ”  The  doctor  spoke  in  a  low,  serious  tone. 

"  Oh,  to  the  old  place.  Here,  I  brought  this  for  you.” 

The  doctor  started  as  she  handed  him  a  flower  of  the  Atragene  Americana; 
for  he  knew  that  there  was  only  one  spot  where  it  grew,  and  that  not  one 
where  any  rash  foot,  least  of  all  a  thinshod  woman’s  foot,  should  venture. 

"  How  long  were  you  gone?  ”  said  the  doctor. 

"  Only  one  night.  You  should  have  heard  the  horns  blowing  and  the  guns 
firing.  Dudley  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  Old  Sophy  told  him  she’d  had 
a  dream,  and  that  I  should  be  found  in  Dead  Man’s  Hollow,  with  a  great 
rock  lying  on  me.  They  hunted  all  over  it,  but  they  didn’t  find  me  —  I  was 
farther  up.” 

Dr.  Kittredge  looked  cloudy  and  worried  while  she  was  speaking,  but  forced 
a  pleasant  professional  smile  as  he  said  cheerily,  and  as  if  wishing  to  change 
the  subject:  — 

"  Have  a  good  dance  this  evening,  Elsie.  The  fiddlers  are  tuning  up. 
Where’s  the  young  master?  has  he  come  yet?  or  is  he  going  to  be  late,  with 
the  other  great  folks?  ” 

The  girl  turned  away  without  answering,  and  looked  toward  the  door. 

The  "great  folks,”  meaning  the  mansion-house  gentry,  were  just  beginning 
to  come;  Dudley  Venner  and  his  daughter  had  been  the  first  of  them.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Bernard  came  in  later  than  any  of  them:  he  had  been  busy  with  his  new 
duties.  He  looked  well,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal;  for  nothing  but  a 
gentleman  is  endurable  in  full  dress.  Hair  that  masses  well,  a  head  set  on  with 
an  air,  a  neckerchief  tied  cleverly  by  an  easy,  practised  hand,  close-fitting 
gloves,  feet  well  shaped  and  well  covered  —  these  advantages  can  make  us 
forgive  the  odious  sable  broadcloth  suit,  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
by  society  on  the  same  principle  that  condemned  all  the  Venetian  gondolas 
to  perpetual  and  uniform  blackness.  Mr.  Bernard,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Geordie,  made  his  bow  to  the  colonel  and  his  lady,  and  to  Miss  Matilda, 
from  whom  he  got  a  particularly  gracious  curtsy,  and  then  began  looking 
about  him  for  acquaintances.  He  found  two  or  three  faces  he  knew,  many  more 
strangers.  There  was  Silas  Peckham  —  there  was  no  mistaking  him;  there 
was  the  inelastic  amplitude  of  Mrs.  Peckham;  few  of  the  Apollinean  girls,  of 
course,  they  not  being  recognized  members  of  society  —  but  there  is  one  with 
the  flame  in  her  cheeks  and  the  fire  in  her  eyes,  the  girl  of  vigorous  tints  and 
emphatic  outlines,  whom  we  saw  entering  the  school-room  the  other  day.  Old 
Judge  Thornton  has  his  eyes  on  her,  and  the  colonel  steals  a  look  every  now 
and  then  at  the  red  brooch  which  lifts  itself  so  superbly  into  the  light,  as  if  he 
thought  it  a  wonderfully  becoming  ornament.  Mr.  Bernard  himself  was  not 
displeased  with  the  general  effect  of  the  rich-blooded  school-girl,  as  she  stood 
under  the  bright  lamps  fanning  herself  in  the  warm,  languid  air,  fixed  in  a 
kind  of  passionate  surprise  at  the  new  life  which  seemed  to  be  flowering  out  in 
her  consciousness.  Perhaps  he  looked  at  her  somewhat  steadily,  as  some  others 
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had  done;  at  any  rate,  she  seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  looked  at,  as  people  often 
do,  and  turning  her  eyes  suddenly  on  him,  caught  his  own  on  her  face,  gave 
him  a  half-bashful  smile,  and  threw  in  a  blush  involuntarily  which  made  it 
more  charming. 

"  What  can  I  do  better,”  he  said  to  himself,  "  than  have  a  dance  with  Rosa 
Milburn?  ”  So  he  carried  his  handsome  pupil  into  the  next  room  and  took  his 
place  with  her  in  a  cotillon.  Whether  the  breath  of  the  Goddess  of  Love  could 
intoxicate  like  the  cup  of  Circe  —  whether  a  woman  is  ever  phosphorescent 
with  the  luminous  vapor  of  life  that  she  exhales  —  these  and  other  questions 
which  relate  to  occult  influences  exercised  by  certain  women  we  will  not  now 
discuss.  It  is  enough  that  Mr.  Bernard  was  sensible  of  a  strange  fascination,  not 
wholly  new  to  him,  nor  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  human  experience,  but 
always  a  revelation  when  it  comes  over  us  for  the  first  or  the  hundredth  time, 
so  pale  is  the  most  recent  memory  by  the  side  of'  the  passing  moment  with  the 
flush  of  any  new-born  passion  on  its  cheek.  Remember  that  Nature  makes  every 
man  love  all  women,  and  trusts  the  trivial  matter  of  special  choice  to  the  com¬ 
monest  accident. 

If  Mr.  Bernard  had  had  nothing  to  distract  his  attention,  he  might  have 
thought  too  much  about  his  handsome  partner,  and  then  gone  home  and 
dreamed  about  her,  which  is  always  dangerous,  and  waked  up  thinking  of  her 
still,  and  then  begun  to  be  deeply  interested  in  her  studies,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  syllogism  which  ends  in  Nature’s  supreme  quod  erat  demonstran¬ 
dum.  What  was  there  to  distract  him  or  disturb  him?  He  did  not  know  — 
but  there  was  something.  This  sumptuous  creature,  this  Eve  just  within  the 
gate  of  an  untried  Paradise,  untutored  in  the  ways  of  the  world  but  on  tiptoe 
to  reach  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  —  alive  to  the  moist  vitality  of 
that  warm  atmosphere  palpitating  with  voices  and  music,  as  the  flower  of  some 
dioecious  plant  which  has  grown  in  a  lone  corner,  and  suddenly  unfolding  its 
corolla  on  some  hot-breathing  June  evening,  feels  that  the  air  is  perfumed  with 
strange  odors  and  loaded  with  golden  dust  wafted  from  those  other  blossoms 
with  which  its  double  life  is  shared  —  this  almost  over-womanized  woman 
might  well  have  bewitched  him,  but  that  he  had  a  vague  sense  of  a  counter¬ 
charm.  It  was  perhaps  only  the  same  consciousness  that  some  one  was  looking 
at  him  which  he  himself  had  just  given  occasion  to  in  his  partner.  Presently, 
in  one  of  the  turns  of  the  dance,  he  felt  his  eyes  drawn  to  a  figure  he  had  not 
distinctly  recognized  though  he  had  dimly  felt  its  presence,  and  saw  that  Elsie 
Venner  was  looking  at  him  as  if  she  saw  nothing  else  but  him.  He  was  not  a 
nervous  person,  like  the  poor  lady  teacher;  yet  the  glitter  of  the  diamond 
eyes  affected  him  strangely.  It  seemed  to  disenchant  the  air,  so  full  a  moment 
before  of  strange  attractions.  He  became  silent  and  dreamy. 
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ON  RATTLESNAKE  LEDGE 
From  'Elsie  Venner’ 

THE  more  he  saw  her,  the  more  the  sadness  of  her  beauty  wrought  upon 
him.  She  looked  as  if  she  might  hate,  but  could  not  love.  She  hardly 
smiled  at  anything,  spoke  rarely,  but  seemed  to  feel  that  her  natural 
power  of  expression  lay  all  in  her  bright  eyes,  the  force  of  which  so  many  had 
felt,  but  none  perhaps  had  tried  to  explain  to  themselves.  A  person  accustomed 
to  watch  the  faces  of  those  who  were  ailing  in  body  or  mind,  and  to  search  in 
every  line  and  tint  for  some  underlying  source  of  disorder,  could  hardly  help 
analyzing  the  impression  such  a  face  produced  upon  him.  The  light  of  those 
beautiful  eyes  was  like  the  luster  of  ice;  in  all  her  features  there  was  nothing 
of  that  human  warmth  which  shows  that  sympathy  has  reached  the  soul  be¬ 
neath  the  mask  of  flesh  it  wears.  The  look  was  that  of  remoteness,  of  utter  iso¬ 
lation.  There  was  in  its  stony  apathy,  it  seemed  to  him,  the  pathos  which  we 
find  in  the  blind  who  show  no  film  or  speck  over  the  organs  of  sight;  for  Na¬ 
ture  had  meant  her  to  be  lovely,  and  left  out  nothing  but  love.  And  yet  the 
master  could  not  help  feeling  that  some  instinct  was  working  in  this  girl  which 
was  in  some  way  leading  her  to  seek  her  presence.  She  did  not  lift  her  glittering 
eyes  upon  him  as  at  first.  It  seemed  strange  that  she  did  not,  for  they  were 
surely  her  natural  weapons  of  conquest.  Her  color  did  not  come  and  go  like 
that  of  young  girls  under  excitement.  She  had  a  clear  brunette  complexion,  a 
little  sun-touched,  it  may  be  —  for  the  master  noticed  once,  when  her  necklace 
was  slightly  displaced,  that  a  faint  ring  or  band  of  a  little  lighter  shade  than 
the  rest  of  the  surface  encircled  her  neck.  What  was  the  slight  peculiarity  of 
her  enunciation  when  she  read?  Not  a  lisp,  certainly,  but  the  least  possible 
imperfection  in  articulatin’g  some  of  the  lingual  sounds  —  just  enough  to  be 
noticed  at  first,  and  quite  forgotten  after  being  a  few  times  heard. 

Not  a  word  about  the  flower  on  either  side.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
school-girls  to  leave  a  rose  or  pink  or  wild  flower  on  the  teacher’s  desk.  Finding 
it  in  the  Vergil  was  nothing,  after  all:  it  was  a  little  delicate  flower,  which 
looked  as  if  it  were  made  to  press,  and  it  was  probably  shut  in  by  accident 
at  the  particular  place  where  he  found  it.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  examine 
it  in  a  botanical  point  of  view.  He  found  it  was  not  common  —  that  it  grew 
only  in  certain  localities  —  and  that  one  of  these  was  among  the  rocks  of  the 
eastern  spur  of  The  Mountain. 

It  happened  to  come  into  his  head  how  the  Swiss  youth  climb  the  sides  of 
the  Alps  to  find  the  flower  called  the  Edelweiss  for  the  maidens  whom  they 
wish  to  please.  It  is  a  pretty  fancy,  that  of  scaling  some  dangerous  height  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn  so  as  to  gather  the  flower  in  its  freshness,  that  the  favored 
maiden  may  wear  it  to  church  on  Sunday  morning,  a  proof  at  once  of  her 
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lover’s  devotion  and  his  courage.  Mr.  Bernard  determined  to  explore  the  region 
where  this  flower  was  said  to  grow,  that  he  might  see  where  the  wild  girl 
sought  the  blossoms  of  which  Nature  was  so  jealous. 

It  was  on  a  warm,  fair  Saturday  afternoon  that  he  undertook  his  land 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  had  more  curiosity,  it  may  be,  than  he  would  have 
owned;  for  he  had  heard  of  the  girl’s  wandering  habits,  and  the  guesses  about 
her  sylvan  haunts,  and  was  thinking  what  the  chances  were  that  he  should 
meet  her  in  some  strange  place,  or  come  upon  traces  of  her  which  would  tell 
secrets  she  would  not  care  to  have  known. 

The  woods  are  all  alive  to  one  who  walks  through  them  with  his  mind  in  an 
excited  state,  and  his  eyes  and  ears  wide  open.  The  trees  are  always  talking;  not 
merely  whispering  with  their  leaves  (for  every  tree  talks  to  itself  in  that  way, 
even  when  it  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  a  pasture) ,  but  grating  their  boughs 
against  each  other  as  old  horn-handed  farmers  press  their  dry,  rustling  palms 
together,  dropping  a  nut  or  a  leaf  or  a  twig,  clicking  to  the  tap  of  a  wood¬ 
pecker,  or  rustling  as  a  squirrel  flashes  along  the  branch.  It  was  now  the  season 
of  singing  birds,  and  the  woods  were  haunted  with  mysterious  tender  music. 
The  voices  of  the  birds  which  love  the  deeper  shades  of  the  forest  are  sadder 
than  those  of  the  open  fields:  these  are  the  nuns  who  have  taken  the  veil,  the 
hermits  that  have  hidden  themselves  away  from  the  world  and  tell  their  griefs 
to  the  infinite  listening  Silences  of  the  wilderness  —  for  the  one  deep  inner  si¬ 
lence  that  Nature  breaks  with  her  fitful  superficial  sounds  becomes  multiplied 
as  the  image  of  a  star  in  ruffled  waters.  Strange!  The  woods  at  first  convey  the 
impression  of  profound  repose,  and  yet,  if  you  watch  their  ways  with  open  ear, 
you  find  the  life  which  is  in  them  is  restless  and  nervous  as  that  of  a  woman: 
the  little  twigs  are  crossing  and  twining  and  separating  like  slender  fingers  that 
cannot  be  still;  the  stray  leaf  is  to  be  flattened  into  its  place  like  a  truant 
curl;  the  limbs  sway  and  twist,  impatient  of  their  constrained  attitude;  and 
the  rounded  masses  of  foliage  swell  upward  and  subside  from  time  to  time  with 
long  soft  sighs,  and  it  may  be  the  falling  of  a  few  raindrops  which  had  lain 
hidden  among  the  deeper  shadows.  I  pray  you,  notice,  in  the  sweet  summer 
days  which  will  soon  see  you  among  the  mountains,  this  inward  tranquillity  that 
belongs  to  the  heart  of  the  woodland,  with  this  nervousness  (for  I  do  not  know 
what  else  to  call  it)  of  outer  movement.  One  would  say  that  Nature,  like  un¬ 
trained  persons,  could  not  sit  still  without  nestling  about  or  doing  something 
with  her  limbs  or  features;  and  that  high  breeding  was  only  to  be  looked  for 
in  trim  gardens,  where  the  soul  of  the  trees  is  ill  at  ease  perhaps,  but  their 
manners  are  unexceptionable,  and  a  rustling  branch  or  leaf  falling  out  of  sea¬ 
son  is  an  indecorum.  The  real  forest  is  hardly  still  except  in  the  Indian  sum¬ 
mer;  then  there  is  death  in  the  house,  and  they  are  waiting  for  the  sharp 
shrunken  months  to  come  with  white  raiment  for  the  summer’s  burial. 

There  were  many  hemlocks  in  this  neighborhood,  the  grandest  and  most 
solemn  of  all  the  forest  trees  in  the  mountain  regions.  Up  to  a  certain  period 
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of  growth  they  are  eminently  beautiful,  their  boughs  disposed  in  the  most 
graceful  pagoda-like  series  of  close  terraces,  thick  and  dark  with  green  crystal¬ 
line  leaflets.  In  spring  the  tender  shoots  come  out  of  a  paler  green,  finger-like, 
as  if  they  were  pointing  to  the  violets  at  their  feet.  But  when  the  trees  have 
grown  old,  and  their  rough  boles  measure  a  yard  and  more  through  their 
diameter,  they  are  no  longer  beautiful,  but  they  have  a  sad  solemnity  all  their 
own,  too  full  of  meaning  to  require  the  heart’s  comment  to  be  framed  in 
words.  Below,  all  their  earthward-looking  branches  are  sapless  and  shattered, 
splintered  by  the  weight  of  many  winters’  snows;  above,  they  are  still  green 
and  full  of  life,  but  their  summits  overtop  all  the  deciduous  trees  around 
them,  and  in  their  companionship  with  heaven  they  are  alone.  On  these  the 
lightning  loves  to  fall.  One  such  Mr.  Bernard  saw  —  or  rather  what  had  been 
one  such;  for  the  bolt  had  torn  the  tree  like  an  explosion  from  within,  and  the 
ground  was  strewed  all  around  the  broken  stump  with  flakes  of  rough  bark 
and  strips  and  chips  of  shivered  wood,  into  which  the  old  tree  had  been  rent 
by  the  bursting  rocket  from  the  thunder-cloud. 

—  The  master  had  struck  up  The  Mountain  obliquely  from  the  western 
side  of  the  Dudley  mansion-house.  In  this  way  he  ascended  until  he  reached  a 
point  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  commanding  all  the 
country  beneath  and  around.  Almost  at  his  feet  he  saw  the  mansion-house,  the 
chimney  standing  out  of  the  middle  of  the  roof,  or  rather  like  a  black  square 
hole  in  it  —  the  trees  almost  directly  over  their  stems,  the  fences  as  lines,  the 
whole  nearly  as  an  architect  would  draw  a  ground  plan  of  the  house  and  the 
inclosures  round  it.  It  frightened  him  to  see  how  the  huge  masses  of  rock  and 
old  forest  growths  hung  over  the  home  below.  As  he  descended  a  little  and 
drew  near  the  ledge  of  evil  name,  he  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
long  narrow  fissure  that  ran  parallel  with  it  and  above  it  for  many  rods,  not 
seemingly  of  very  old  standing  —  for  there  were  many  fibers  of  roots  which 
had  evidently  been  snapped  asunder  when  the  rent  took  place,  and  some  of 
which  were  still  succulent  in  both  separated  portions. 

Mr.  Bernard  had  made  up  his  mind,  when  he  set  forth,  not  to  come  back 
before  he  had  examined  the  dreaded  ledge.  He  had  half  persuaded  himself 
that  it  was  scientific  curiosity:  he  wished  to  examine  the  rocks,  to  see  what 
flowers  grew  there,  and  perhaps  to  pick  up  an  adventure  in  the  zoological 
line;  for  he  had  on  a  pair  of  high,  stout  boots,  and  he  carried  a  stick  in  his 
hand  which  was  forked  at  one  extremity,  so  as  to  be  very  convenient  to  hold 
down  a  crotalus  with,  if  he  should  happen  to  encounter  one.  He  knew  the 
aspect  of  the  ledge  from  a  distance;  for  its  bald  and  leprous-looking  de¬ 
clivities  stood  out  in  their  nakedness  from  the  wooded  sides  of  The  Moun¬ 
tain,  when  this  was  viewed  from  certain  points  of  the  village.  But  the  nearer 
aspect  of  the  blasted  region  had  something  frightful  in  it.  The  cliffs  were 
water-worn,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed  for  thousands  of  years  by  hungry 
waves.  In  some  places  they  overhung  their  base,  so  as  to  look  like  leaning 
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towers  which  might  topple  over  at  any  minute.  In  other  parts  they  were 
scooped  into  niches  or  caverns.  Here  and  there  they  were  cracked  in  deep 
fissures,  some  of  them  of  such  width  that  one  might  enter  them,  if  he  cared  to 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  the  regular  tenants,  who  might  treat  him  as  an 
intruder. 

Parts  of  the  ledge  were  cloven  perpendicularly,  with  nothing  but  cracks  or 
slightly  projecting  edges  in  which  or  on  which  a  foot  could  find  hold.  High 
up  on  one  of  these  precipitous  walls  of  rock  he  saw  some  tufts  of  flowers,  and 
knew  them  at  once  for  the  same  that  he  had  found  between  the  leaves  of  his 
Vergil.  Not  there,  surely!  no  woman  would  have  clung  against  that  steep, 
rough  parapet  to  gather  an  idle  blossom.  And  yet  the  master  looked  round 
everywhere,  and  even  up  the  side  of  that  rock,  to  see  if  there  were  no  signs  of 
a  woman’s  footstep.  He  peered  about  curiously,  as  if  his  eye  might  fall  on 
some  of  those  fragments  of  dress  which  women  leave  after  them  whenever 
they  run  against  each  other  or  against  anything  else  —  in  crowded  ball¬ 
rooms,  in  the  brushwood  after  picnics,  on  the  fences  after  rambles,  scattered 
round  over  every  place  which  has  witnessed  an  act  of  violence,  where  rude 
hands  have  been  laid  upon  them.  Nothing.  Stop,  though,  one  minute.  That 
stone  is  smooth  and  polished,  as  if  it  had  been  somewhat  worn  by  the  pressure 
of  human  feet.  There  is  one  twig  broken  among  the  stems  of  that  clump  of 
shrubs.  He  put  his  foot  upon  the  stone  and  took  hold  of  the  close-clinging 
shrub.  In  this  way  he  turned  a  sharp  angle  of  the  rock  and  found  himself  on  a 
natural  platform,  which  lay  in  front  of  one  of  the  wider  fissures  —  whether 
the  mouth  of  a  cavern  or  not  he  could  not  yet  tell.  A  flat  stone  made  an  easy 
seat,  upon  which  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  very  glad  to  do,  and  looked  mechani¬ 
cally  about  him.  A  small  fragment  splintered  from  the  rock  was  at  his  feet. 
He  took  it  and  threw  it  down  the  declivity  a  little  below  where  he  sat.  He 
looked  about  for  a  stem  of  some  kind  to  bite  upon  —  a  country  instinct, 
relic  no  doubt  of  the  old  vegetable-feeding  habits  of  Eden.  Is  that  a  stem  or 
a  straw?  He  picked  it  up.  It  was  a  hair-pin. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Bernard  had  a  strange  sort  of  thrill  shoot  through  him  at 
the  sight  of  this  harmless  little  implement  would  be  a  statement  not  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  fact  of  the  case.  That  smooth  stone  had  been  often  trodden, 
and  by  what  foot  he  could  not  doubt.  He  rose  up  from  his  seat  to  look  round 
for  other  signs  of  a  woman’s  visits.  What  if  there  is  a  cavern  here,  where 
she  has  a  retreat,  fitted  up  perhaps  as  anchorites  fitted  their  cells  —  nay,  it 
may  be,  carpeted  and  mirrored,  and  with  one  of  those  tiger-skins  for  a  couch, 
such  as  they  say  the  girl  loves  to  lie  on?  Let  us  look  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Bernard  walked  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  or  fissure  and  looked  into 
it.  His  look  was  met  by  the  glitter  of  two  diamond  eyes  —  small,  sharp,  cold, 
shining  out  of  the  darkness,  but  gliding  with  a  smooth,  steady  motion  towards 
the  light  and  himself.  He  stood  fixed,  struck  dumb,  staring  back  into  them 
with  dilating  pupils  and  sudden  numbness  of  fear  that  cannot  move,  as  in  the 
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terror  of  dreams.  The  two  sparks  of  light  came  forward  until  they  grew  to 
circles  of  flame,  and  all  at  once  lifted  themselves  up  as  if  in  angry  surprise. 
Then  for  the  first  time  thrilled  in  Mr.  Bernard’s  ears  the  dreadful  sound  that 
nothing  which  breathes,  be  it  man  or  brute,  can  hear  unmoved  —  the  long, 
loud,  stinging  whirr,  as  the  huge,  thick-bodied  reptile  shook  his  many-jointed 
rattle  and  adjusted  his  loops  for  the  fatal  stroke.  His  eyes  were  drawn  as  with 
magnets  toward  the  circles  of  flame.  His  ears  rung  as  in  the  overture  to  the 
swooning  dream  of  chloroform.  Nature  was  before  man  with  her  anesthetics: 
the  cat’s  first  shake  stupefies  the  mouse;  the  lion’s  first  shake  deadens  the 
man’s  fear  and  feeling;  and  the  crotalus  paralyzes  before  he  strikes.  He 
waited  as  in  a  trance  —  waited  as  one  that  longs  to  have  the  blow  fall,  and 
all  over,  as  the  man  who  shall  be  in  two  pieces  in  a  second  waits  for  the  axe 
to  drop.  But  while  he  looked  straight  into  the  flaming  eyes,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  they  were  losing  their  light  and  terror,  that  they  were  growing  tame  and 
dull;  the  charm  was  dissolving,  the  numbness  was  passing  away,  he  could 
move  once  more.  He  heard  a  light  breathing  close  to  his  ear,  and  half  turning 
saw  the  face  of  Elsie  Venner,  looking  motionless  into  the  reptile’s  eyes,  which 
had  shrunk  and  faded  under  the  stronger  enchantment  of  her  own. 


MY  LAST  WALK  WITH  THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS 
From  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  ” 

(A  Parenthesis) 

I  CAN’T  say  just  how  many  walks  she  and  I  had  taken  together  before 
this  one.  I  found  the  effect  of  going  out  every  morning  was  decidedly 
favorable  on  her  health.  Two  pleasing  dimples,  the  places  for  which 
were  just  marked  when  she  came,  played  shadowy,  in  her  freshening  cheeks 
when  she  smiled  and  nodded  good-morning  to  me  from  the  school-house  steps. 

I  am  afraid  I  did  the  greater  part  of  the  talking.  At  any  rate,  if  I  should 
try  to  report  all  that  I  said  during  the  first  half  dozen  walks  we  took  together, 
I  fear  that  I  might  receive  a  gentle  hint  from  my  friends  the  publishers  that 
a  separate  volume,  at  my  own  risk  and  expense,  would  be  the  proper  method 
of  bringing  them  before  the  public. 

—  I  would  have  a  woman  as  true  as  Death.  At  the  first  real  lie  which  works 
from  the  heart  outward,  she  should  be  tenderly  chloroformed  into  a  better 
world,  where  she  can  have  an  angel  for  a  governess,  and  feed  on  strange 
fruits  which  will  make  her  all  over  again,  even  to  her  bones  and  marrow.  — 
Whether  gifted  with  the  accident  of  beauty  or  not,  she  should  have  been 
molded  in  the  rose-red  clay  of  Love  before  the  breath  of  life  made  a  moving 
mortal  of  her.  Love  capacity  is  a  congenital  endowment;  and  I  think  after  a 
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while  one  gets  to  know  the  warm-hued  natures  it  belongs  to  from  the  pretty 
pipe-clay  counterfeits  of  them.  —  Proud  she  may  be,  in  the  sense  of  respecting 
herself;  but  pride  in  the  sense  of  contemning  others  less  gifted  than  herself 
deserves  the  two  lowest  circles  of  a  vulgar  woman’s  Inferno,  where  the  punish¬ 
ments  are  Smallpox  and  Bankruptcy.  —  She  who  nips  off  the  end  of  a  brittle 
courtesy,  as  one  breaks  the  tip  of  an  icicle,  to  bestow  upon  those  whom  she 
ought  cordially  and  kindly  to  recognize,  proclaims  the  fact  that  she  comes  not 
merely  of  low  blood,  but  of  bad  blood.  Consciousness  of  unquestioned  position 
makes  people  gracious  in  proper  measure  to  all;  but  if  a  woman  puts  on  airs 
with  her  real  equals,  she  has  something  about  herself  or  her  family  she  is 
ashamed  of,  or  ought  to  be.  Middle  and  more  than  middle  aged  people,  who 
know  family  histories,  generally  see  through  it.  An  official  of  standing  was  rude 
to  me  once.  "  O,  that  is  the  maternal  grandfather,”  said  a  wise  old  friend  to 
me:  "  he  was  a  boor.”  —  Better  too  few  words  from  the  woman  we  love  than 
too  many:  while  she  is  silent,  Nature  is  working  for  her;  while  she  talks,  she  is 
working  for  herself.  —  Love  is  sparingly  soluble  in  the  words  of  men,  there¬ 
fore  they  speak  much  of  it;  but  one  syllable  of  woman’s  speech  can  dissolve 
more  of  it  than  a  man’s  heart  can  hold. 

—  Whether  I  said  any  or  all  of  these  things  to  the  schoolmistress,  or  not  — 
whether  I  stole  them  out  of  Lord  Bacon  —  whether  I  cribbed  them  from 
Balzac  —  whether  I  dipped  them  from  the  ocean  of  Tupperian  wisdom  —  or 
whether  I  have  just  found  them  in  my  head,  laid  there  by  that  solemn  fowl 
Experience  (who,  according  to  my  observation,  cackles  oftener  than  she  drops 
real  live  eggs)  —  I  cannot  say.  Wise  men  have  said  more  foolish  things  — 
and  foolish  men,  I  don’t  doubt,  have  said  as  wise  things.  Anyhow,  the  school¬ 
mistress  and  I  had  pleasant  walks  and  long  talks,  all  of  which  I  do  not  feel 
bound  to  report. 

—  You  are  a  stranger  to  me,  ma’am.  I  don’t  doubt  you  would  like  to 
know  all  I  said  to  the  schoolmistress.  I  shan’t  do  it;  —  I  had  rather  get  the 
publishers  to  return  the  money  you  have  invested  in  these  pages.  Besides,  I 
have  forgotten  a  good  deal  of  it.  I  shall  tell  only  what  I  like  of  what  I 
remember. 

—  My  idea  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  search  out  the  picturesque  spots  which 
the  city  affords  a  sight  of  to  those  who  have  eyes.  I  know  a  good  many,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  them  in  company  with  my  young  friend.  There 
were  the  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the  Franklin  Place  front  yards  or  borders: 
Commerce  is  just  putting  his  granite  foot  upon  them.  Then  there  are  certain 
small  seraglio  gardens,  into  which  one  can  get  a  peep  through  the  crevices  of 
high  fences:  one  in  Myrtle  Street,  or  at  the  back  of  it;  here  and  there  one 
at  the  North  and  South  Ends.  Then  the  great  elms  in  Essex  Street.  Then  the 
stately  horse-chestnuts  in  that  vacant  lot  in  Chambers  Street,  which  hold  their 
outspread  hands  over  your  head  (as  I  said  in  my  poem  the  other  day) ,  and 
look  as  if  they  were  whispering,  "  May  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be  with  you!  ” 
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—  and  the  rest  of  that  benediction.  Nay,  there  are  certain  patches  of  ground, 
which,  having  lain  neglected  for  a  time,  Nature,  who  always  has  her  pockets 
full  of  seeds,  and  holes  in  all  her  pockets,  has  covered  with  hungry  plebeian 
growths,  which  fight  for  life  with  each  other  until  some  of  them  get  broad¬ 
leaved  and  succulent,  and  you  have  a  coarse  vegetable  tapestry  which  Raphael 
would  not  have  disdained  to  spread  over  the  foreground  of  his  masterpiece. 
The  Professor  pretends  that  he  found  such  a  one  in  Charles  Street,  which,  in 
its  dare-devil  impudence  of  rough-and-tumble  vegetation,  beat  the  pretty- 
behaved  flower-beds  of  the  Public  Garden  as  ignominously  as  a  group  of  young 
tatterdemalions  playing  pitch-arxd-toss  beats  a  row  of  Sunday-school  boys  with 
their  teacher  at  their  head. 

But  then  the  Professor  has  one  of  his  burrows  in  that  region,  and  puts 
everything  in  high  colors  relating  to  it.  That  is  his  way  about  everything.  —  I 
hold  any  man  cheap,  he  said,  of  whom  nothing  stronger  can  be  uttered  than 
that  all  his  geese  are  swans.  —  How  is  that,  Professor?  said  I:  I  should  have  set 
you  down  for  one  of  that  sort.  —  Sir,  said  he,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Nature 
has  so  far  enriched  me,  that  I  cannot  own  so  much  as  a  duck,  without  seeing 
in  it  as  pretty  a  swan  as  ever  swam  the  basin  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 
And  the  Professor  showed  the  whites  of  his  eyes  devoutly,  like  one  returning 
thanks  after  a  dinner  of  many  courses. 

I  don’t  know  anything  sweeter  than  this  leaking  in  of  Nature  through  all 
the  cracks  in  the  walls  and  floors  of  cities.  You  heap  up  a  million  tons  of 
hewn  rocks  on  a  square  mile  or  two  of  earth  which  was  green  once.  The  trees 
look  down  from  the  hillsides  and  ask  each  other,  as  they  stand  on  tiptoe, 
"  What  are  these  people  about?  ”  And  the  small  herbs  at  their  feet  look  up 
and  whisper  back,  "  We  will  go  and  see.”  So  the  small  herbs  pack  themselves 
up  in  the  least  possible  bundles,  and  wait  until  the  wind  steals  to  them  at 
night  and  whispers,  "  Come  with  me.”  Then  they  go  softly  with  it  into  the 
great  city  —  one  to  a  cleft  in  the  pavement,  one  to  a  spout  on  the  roof,  one  to 
a  seam  in  the  marbles  over  a  rich  gentleman’s  bones,  and  one  to  the  grave 
without  a  stone  where  nothing  but  a  man  is  buried  —  and  there  they  grow, 
looking  down  on  the  generations  of  men  from  moldy  roofs,  looking  up  from 
between  the  less-trodden  pavements,  looking  out  through  iron  cemetery  rail¬ 
ings.  Listen  to  them,  when  there  is  only  a  light  breath  stirring,  and  you  will 
hear  them  saying  to  each  other,  "  Wait  awhile!  ”  The  words  run  along  the 
telegraph  of  those  narrow  green  lines  that  border  the  roads  leading  from  the 
city,  until  they  reach  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  the  trees  repeat  in  low  mur¬ 
murs  to  each  other,  "  Wait  awhile!  ”  By  and  by  the  flow  of  life  in  the  streets 
ebbs,  and  the  old  leafy  inhabitants  —  the  smaller  tribes  always  in  front  — 
saunter  in,  one  by  one,  very  careless  seemingly,  but  very  tenacious,  until  they 
swarm  so  that  the  great  stones  gape  from  each  other  with  the  crowding  of 
their  roots,  and  the  feldspar  begins  to  be  picked  out  of  the  granite  to  find 
them  food.  At  last  the  trees  take  up  their  solemn  line  of  march,  and  never  rest 
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until  they  have  encamped  in  the  market-place.  Wait  long  enough  and  you 
will  find  an  old  doting  oak  hugging  a  huge  worn  block  in  its  yellow  under¬ 
ground  arms;  that  was  the  corner-stone  of  the  State  House.  Oh,  so  patient  she 
is,  this  imperturbable  Nature! 

—  Let  us  cry!  — 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  walks  and  talks  with  the  school¬ 
mistress.  I  did  not  say  that  I  would  not  tell  you  something  about  them.  Let 
me  alone,  and  I  shall  talk  to  you  more  than  I  ought  to  probably.  We  never 
tell  our  secrets  to  people  that  pump  for  them. 

Books  we  talked  about,  and  education.  It  was  her  duty  to  know  something 
of  these,  and  of  course  she  did.  Perhaps  I  was  somewhat  more  learned  than 
she,  but  I  found  that  the  difference  between  her  reading  and  mine  was  like 
that  of  a  man’s  and  a  woman’s  dusting  a  library.  The  man  flaps  about  with  a 
bunch  of  feathers;  the  woman  goes  to  work  softly  with  a  cloth.  She  does  not 
raise  half  the  dust,  nor  fill  her  own  eyes  and  mouth  with  it  —  but  she  goes  into 
all  the  corners  and  attends  to  the  leaves  as  much  as  to  the  covers.  —  Books 
are  the  negative  pictures  of  thought,  and  the  more  sensitive  the  mind  that 
receives  their  images,  the  more  nicely  the  finest  lines  are  reproduced.  A  woman 
(of  the  right  kind) ,  reading  after  a  man,  follows  him  as  Ruth  followed  the 
reapers  of  Boaz,  and  her  gleanings  are  often  the  finest  of  the  wheat. 

But  it  was  in  talking  of  life  that  we  came  most  nearly  together.  I  thought 
I  knew  something  about  that  —  that  I  could  speak  or  write  about  it  some¬ 
what  to  the  purpose. 

To  take  up  this  fluid  earthly  being  of  ours  as  a  sponge  sucks  up  water  — 
to  be  steeped  and  soaked  in  its  realities  as  a  hide  fills  its  pores  lying  seven  years 
in  a  tan-pit  —  to  have  winnowed  every  wave  of  it  as  a  mill-wheel  works  up  the 
stream  that  runs  through  the  flume  upon  its  float-boards  —  to  have  curled  up 
in  the  keenest  spasms  and  flattened  out  in  the  laxest  languors  of  this  breathing¬ 
sickness,  which  keeps  certain  parcels  of  matter  uneasy  for  three  or  four  score 
years  —  to  have  fought  all  the  devils  and  clasped  all  the  angels  of  its  delirium 
—  and  then,  just  at  the  point  when  the  white-hot  passions  have  cooled  down 
to  cherry-red,  plunge  our  experience  into  the  ice-cold  stream  of  some  human 
language  or  other,  one  might  think  would  end  in  a  rhapsody  with  something 
of  spring  and  temper  in  it.  All  this  I  thought  my  power  and  province. 

The  schoolmistress  had  tried  life  too.  Once  in  a  while  one  meets  with  a 
single  soul  greater  than  all  the  living  pageant  which  passes  before  it.  As  the 
pale  astronomer  sits  in  his  study  with  sunken  eyes  and  thin  fingers,  and  weighs 
Uranus  or  Neptune  as  in  a  balance,  so  there  are  meek,  slight  women  who 
have  weighed  all  which  this  planetary  life  can  offer,  and  hold  it  like  a  bauble 
in  the  palm  of  their  slender  hands.  This  was  one  of  them.  Fortune  had  left  her, 
sorrow  had  baptized  her;  the  routine  of  labor  and  the  loneliness  of  almost 
friendless  city  life  were  before  her.  Yet  as  I  looked  upon  her  tranquil  face, 
gradually  regaining  a  cheerfulness  which  was  often  sprightly,  as  she  became 
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interested  in  the  various  matters  we  talked  about  and  places  we  visited,  I  saw 
that  eye  and  lip  and  every  shifting  lineament  were  made  for  love  —  uncon¬ 
scious  of  their  sweet  office  as  yet,  and  meeting  the  cold  aspect  of  Duty  with  the 
natural  graces  which  were  meant  for  the  reward  of  nothing  less  than  the 
Great  Passion. 

—  I  never  addressed  one  word  of  love  to  the  schoolmistress  in  the  course 
of  these  pleasant  walks.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  talked  of  everything  but  love 
on  that  particular  morning.  There  was  perhaps  a  little  more  timidity  and  hesi¬ 
tancy  on  my  part  than  I  have  commonly  shown  among  our  people  at  the 
boarding-house.  In  fact,  I  considered  myself  the  master  at  the  breakfast-table; 
but  somehow  I  could  not  command  myself  just  then  so  well  as  usual.  The 
truth  is,  I  had  secured  a  passage  to  Liverpool  in  the  steamer  which  was  to 
leave  at  noon  —  with  the  condition,  however,  of  being  released  in  case  circum¬ 
stances  occurred  to  detain  me.  The  schoolmistress  knew  nothing  about  all  this, 
of  course,  as  yet. 

It  was  on  the  Common  that  we  were  walking.  The  mall,  or  boulevard  of 
our  Common,  you  know,  has  various  branches  leading  from  it  in  different 
directions.  One  of  these  runs  down  from  opposite  Joy  Street  southward  across 
the  whole  length  of  the  Common  to  Boylston  Street.  We  called  it  "  the  long 
path,”  and  were  fond  of  it. 

I  felt  very  weak  indeed  (though  of  a  tolerably  robust  habit)  as  we  came 
opposite  the  head  of  this  path  on  that  morning.  I  think  I  tried  to  speak 
twice  without  making  myself  distinctly  audible.  At  last  I  got  out  the  question, 
Will  you  take  the  long  path  with  me? — Certainly,  said  the  schoolmistress; 
with  much  pleasure.  —  Think,  I  said,  before  you  answer:  if  you  take  the 
long  path  with  me  now,  I  shall  interpret  it  that  we  are  to  part  no  more!  — 
The  schoolmistress  stepped  back  with  a  sudden  movement,  as  if  an  arrow 
had  struck  her. 

One  of  the  long  granite  blocks  used  as  seats  was  hard  by  —  the  one  you 
may  still  see  close  by  the  Gingko-tree.  —  Pray,  sit  down,  I  said.  —  No,  no, 
she  answered  softly:  I  will  walk  the  long  path  with  you! 

—  The  old  gentleman  who  sits  opposite  met  us  walking  arm-in-arm  about 
the  middle  of  the  long  path,  and  said  very  charmingly,  "  Good-morning, 
my  dears!  ” 

THE  LARK  ON  SALISBURY  PLAIN 

From  '  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe  ’ 

ONE  incident  of  our  excursion  to  Stonehenge  had  a  significance  for 
me  which  renders  it  memorable  in  my  personal  experience.  As  we 
drove  over  the  barren  plain,  one  of  the  party  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  Look!  Look!  See  the  lark  rising!  ”  I  looked  up  with  the  rest.  There  was  the 
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bright  blue  sky,  but  not  a  speck  upon  it  which  my  eyes  could  distinguish. 
Again  one  called  out,  "  Hark!  Hark!  Hear  him  singing!  ”  I  listened,  but  not 
a  sound  reached  my  ear.  Was  it  strange  that  I  felt  a  momentary  pang?  Those 
that  look  out  at  the  windows  are  darkened,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music 
are  brought  low.  Was  I  never  to  see  or  hear  the  soaring  songster  at  heaven’s 
gate,  unless  —  unless  —  if  our  mild  humanized  theology  promises  truly,  I 
may  perhaps  hereafter  listen  to  him  singing  far  down  beneath  me?  For  in 
whatever  world  I  may  find  myself,  I  hope  I  shall  always  love  our  poor  little 
spheroid,  so  long  my  home,  which  some  kind  angel  may  point  out  to  me  as  a 
gilded  globule  swimming  in  the  sunlight  far  away.  After  walking  the  street, 
of  pure  gold  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  might  not  one  like  a  short  vacation,  to 
visit  the  well-remembered  green  fields  and  flowery  meadows?  I  had  a  very 
sweet  emotion  of  self-pity,  which  took  the  sting  out  of  my  painful  discovery 
that  the  orchestra  of  my  pleasing  life  entertainment  was  unstringing  its 
instruments,  and  the  lights  were  being  extinguished  —  that  the  show  was 
almost  over.  All  this  I  kept  to  myself,  of  course,  except  so  far  as  I  whispered 
it  to  the  unseen  presence  which  we  all  feel  is  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  which, 
as  it  seemed  to  my  fancy,  was  looking  into  my  eyes,  and  through  them  into 
my  soul,  with  the  tender,  tearful  smile  of  a  mother  who  for  the  first  time 
gently  presses  back  the  longing  lips  of  her  as  yet  unweaned  infant. 


SARAH  MARGARET  FULLER 
(MARCHIONESS  OSSOLI) 

MARGARET  was  one  or  the  few  persons  who  looked  upon  life  as 
an  art,  and  every  person  not  merely  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  work  of 
art,”  wrote  Emerson.  "  She  looked  upon  herself  as  a  living  statue, 
which  should  always  stand  on  a  polished  pedestal,  with  right  accessories,  and 
under  the  most  fitting  lights.  She  would  have  been  glad  to  have  everybody 
so  live  and  act.  She  was  annoyed  when  they  did  not,  and  when  they  did  not 
regard  her  from  the  point  of  view  which  alone  did  justice  to  her.  ...  It  is 
certain  that  her  friends  excused  in  her,  because  she  had  a  right  to  it,  a  tone 
which  they  would  have  reckoned  intolerable  in  any  other.”  In  the  coolest  way 
she  said  to  her  friends:  — 

"  I  take  my  natural  position  always:  and  the  more  I  see,  the  more  I  feel  that 
it  is  regal.  Without  throne,  scepter,  or  guards,  still  a  queen.  ...  In  near  eight 
years’  experience  I  have  learned  as  much  as  others  would  in  eighty,  from  my 
great  talent  at  explanation.  .  .  .  But  in  truth  I  have  not  much  to  say;  for 
since  I  have  had  leisure  to  look  at  myself,  I  find  that  so  far  from  being  an  origi¬ 
nal  genius,  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  thitlk  to  any  depth;  and  that  the  utmost  I 
have  done  in  life  has  been  to  form  my  character  to  a  certain  consistency,  culti¬ 
vate  my  tastes,  and  learn  to  tell  the  truth  with  a  little  better  grace  than  I  did 
at  first.  When  I  look  at  my  papers  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  had  a  thought  that 
was  worthy  the  attention  of  any  but  myself;  and  ’tis  only  when  in  talking  with 
people  I  find  I  tell  them  what  they  did  not  know,  that  my  confidence  at  all 
returns.  ...  A  woman  of  tact  and  brilliancy,  like  me,  has  an  undue  ad¬ 
vantage  in  conversation  with  men.  They  are  astonished  at  our  instincts.  They 
do  not  see  where  we  got  our  knowledge;  and  while  they  tramp  on  in  their 
clumsy  way,  we  wheel  and  fly,  and  dart  hither  and  thither,  and  seize  with  ready 
eye  all  the  weak  points,  like  Saladin  in  the  desert.  It  is  quite  another  thing 
when  we  come  to  write,  and  without  suggestion  from  another  mind,  to  declare 
the  positive  amount  of  thought  that  is  in  us.  .  .  .  Then  gentlemen  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  I  write  no  better,  because  I  talk  so  well.  I  have  served  a  long  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  the  one,  none  to  the  other.  I  shall  write  better,  but  never,  I 
think,  so  well  as  I  talk;  for  then  I  feel  inspired.  .  .  .  For  all  the  tides  of  life 
that  flow  within  me,  I  am  dumb  and  ineffectual  when  it  comes  to  casting  my 
thought  into  a  form.  No  old  one  suits  me.  If  I  could  invent  one,  it  seems  to 
me  the  pleasure  of  creation  would  make  it  possible  for  me  to  write.  What  shall 
I  do,  dear  friend?  I  want  force  to  be  either  a  genius  or  a  character.  One  should 
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be  either  private  or  public.  I  love  best  to  be  a  woman;  but  womanhood  is  at 
present  too  straitly  bounded  to  give  me  scope.  At  hours,  I  live  truly  as  a 
woman;  at  others,  I  should  stifle.” 

All  these  naive  confessions  were  made,  it  must  be  remembered,  either  in  her 
journal,  or  in  letters  to  her  nearest  friends,  and  without  fear  of  misinter¬ 
pretation. 

This  complex,  self-conscious,  but  able  woman  was  born  in  Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts,  in  1810,  in  the  house  of  her  father,  Timothy  Fuller,  a  lawyer. 
Her  mother,  it  is  reported,  was  a  mild,  self-effacing  lover  of  flower-bulbs  and 
gardens,  of  a  character  to  supplement,  and  never  combat,  a  husband  who  exer¬ 
cised  all  the  domestic  dictation  which  Puritan  habits  and  the  marital  law 
encouraged. 

"  He  thought  to  gain  time  by  bringing  forward  the  intellect  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,”  wrote  Margaret  in  her  autobiographical  sketch.  "  Thus  I  had  tasks 
given  me,  as  many  and  as  various  as  the  hours  would  allow,  and  on  subjects 
beyond  my  age;  with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  reciting  to  him  in  the 
evening  after  he  returned  from  his  office.  As  he  was  subject  to  many  inter¬ 
ruptions,  I  was  often  kept  up  till  very  late,  and  as  he  was  a  severe  teacher, 
both  from  his  habits  of  mind  and  his  ambition  for  me,  my  feelings  were  kept 
on  the  stretch  till  the  recitations  were  over.  Thus,  frequently,  I  was  sent  to 
bed  several  hours  too  late,  with  nerves  unnaturally  stimulated.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  a  premature  development  of  the  brain  that  made  me  a  '  youthful 
prodigy  ’  by  day,  and  by  night  a  victim  of  spectral  illusions,  nightmare,  and 
somnambulism,  which  at  the  time  prevented  the  harmonious  development  of 
my  bodily  powers  and  checked  my  growth,  while  later  they  induced  continual 
headache,  weakness,  and  nervous  affections  of  all  kinds.  ...  I  was  taught 
Latin  and  English  grammar  at  the  same  time,  and  began  to  read  Latin  at 
six  years  old,  after  which,  for  some  years,  I  read  it  daily.  ...  Of  the  Greek 
language  I  knew  only  enough  to  feel  that  the  sounds  told  the  same  story 
as  the  mythology;  that  the  law  of  life  in  that  land  was  beauty,  as  in  Rome 
it  was  stern  composure.  .  .  .  With  these  books  I  passed  my  days.  The  great 
amount  of  study  exacted  of  me  soon  ceased  to  be  a  burden,  and  reading  became 
a  habit  and  a  passion.  The  force  of  feeling  which  under  other  circumstances 
might  have  ripened  thought,  was  turned  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  others.” 

By  the  time  she  entered  mature  womanhood,  Margaret  had  made  herself 
acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  German,  French,  and  Italian  literatures. 
It  was  later  that  she  became  familiar  with  the  great  literature  of  her  own 
tongue.  Her  father  died  in  1835,  and  in  1836  she  went  to  Boston  to  teach 
languages. 

"  I  still,”  wrote  Emerson  (1851),  "  remember  the  first  half-hour  of  Marga¬ 
ret’s  conversation.  She  was  then  twenty-six  years  old.  She  had  a  face  and  a 
frame  that  would  indicate  fulness  and  tenacity  of  life.  She  was  rather  under 
the  middle  height;  her  complexion  was  fair,  with  strong,  fair  hair.  She  was 
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then,  as  always,  carefully  and  becomingly  dressed,  and  of  ladylike  self- 
possession.  For  the  rest,  her  appearance  had  nothing  prepossessing.  Fler  ex¬ 
treme  plainness  —  a  trick  of  incessantly  opening  and  shutting  her  eyelids  — 
the  nasal  tone  of  her  voice  —  all  repelled;  and  I  said  to  myself,  'We  shall 
never  get  far.’  It  is  to  be  said  that  Margaret  made  a  disagreeable  first  impres¬ 
sion  on  most  persons,  including  those  who  became  afterwards  her  best  friends, 
to  such  an  extreme  that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  her. 
This  was  partly  the  effect  of  her  manners,  which  expressed  an  overweening 
sense  of  power,  and  slight  esteem  of  others,  and  partly  the  prejudice  of  her 
fame.  She  had  a  dangerous  reputation  for  satire,  in  addition  to  her  great  schol¬ 
arship.  The  men  thought  she  carried  too  many  guns,  and  the  women  did  not 
like  one  who  despised  them.” 

In  1839  Margaret  began  her  famous  "Conversations”  in  Boston,  continu¬ 
ing  them  for  five  winters.  "  Their  theory  was  not  high-flown  but  eminently 
sensible,”  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  writes  of  these,  "being  based  ex¬ 
pressly  on  the  ground  stated  in  her  circular;  that  the  chief  disadvantage  of 
women  in  regard  to  study  was  in  not  being  called  upon,  like  men,  to  reproduce 
in  some  way  what  they  had  learned.  As  a  substitute  for  this  she  proposed  to 
try  the  uses  of  conversation,  to  be  conducted  in  a  somewhat  systematic  way 
under  efficient  leadership.”  In  1839  she  published  her  translation  of  Ecker- 
mann’s  'Conversations  with  Goethe,’  and  in  1842  of  the  'Correspondence  of 
Fraulein  Giinerode  and  Bettine  von  Arnim.’  The  year  1839  had  seen  the  full 
growth  of  New  England  transcendentalism,  which  was  a  reaction  against 
Puritanism  and  a  declaration  in  vague  phrases  of  God  in  man  and  of  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  the  spirit  in  each  soul  —  an  admixture  of  Platonism,  Oriental  pan¬ 
theism,  and  the  latest  German  idealism,  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  stoicism  of 
Seneca  and  Epictetus.  In  1840  the  Dial  was  founded  to  be  the  expression  of 
these  ideas,  with  Margaret  as  editor  and  Emerson  and  George  Ripley  as  aids. 
To  this  quarterly  she  gave  two  years  of  hard  work  and  self-sacrifice. 

Another  outcome  of  the  transcendental  movement,  the  community  of  Brook 
Farm,  was  to  her,  says  Fligginson,  "  simply  an  experiment  which  had  enlisted 
some  of  her  dearest  friends;  and  later,  she  found  [there]  a  sort  of  cloister  for 
occasional  withdrawal  from  her  classes  and  her  conversations.  This  was  all: 
she  was  not  a  stockholder,  nor  a  member,  nor  an  advocate  of  the  enterprise; 
and  even  '  Miss  Fuller’s  cow,’  which  Flawthorne  tried  so  hard  to  milk,  was  a 
being  as  wholly  imaginary  as  [Flawthorne’s]  Zenobia.” 

Her  'Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century’  (1844)  led  Horace  Greeley  to 
offer  her  a  place  in  the  literary  department  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  It  is 
to  her  credit  that  she  could  impart  a  purely  literary  interest  to  a  daily  journal, 
and  to  make  its  critical  judgment  authoritative.  The  best  of  her  contributions 
to  that  journal  were  published,  with  articles  from  the  Dial  and  other  periodi¬ 
cals,  under  the  title  of  '  Papers  on  Art  and  Literature  ’  (1846) . 

In  that  year  she  paid  the  visit  to  Europe  of  which  she  had  dreamed  and 
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written;  and  her  letters  to  her  friends  at  home  are  now,  perhaps,  the  most 
readable  of  her  remains.  Taking  up  her  residence  in  Italy  in  1847,  and  sym¬ 
pathizing  passionately  with  Mazzini  and  his  republican  ideas,  she  met  and 
married  the  Marquis  Giovanni  Angelo  Ossoli.  Her  husband  was  seven  years 
her  junior,  but  his  letters  written  while  he  was  serving  as  a  soldier  at  Rome, 
and  she  was  absent  with  their  baby  in  the  country,  reveal  the  ardor  of  his  love 
for  her.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French,  Mazzini  put  in  her  charge 
the  hospital  of  the  Trinity  of  the  Pilgrims.  "  At  the  very  moment  when  Lowell 
was  satirizing  her  in  his  '  Fable  for  Critics,’  ”  says  Higginson,  "  she  was  lead¬ 
ing  such  a  life  as  no  American  woman  had  led  in  this  century  before.”  Her 
Southern  nature  and  her  longing  for  action  and  love  had  found  expression.  In 
May  1850  she  sailed  with  her  husband  and  son  from  Leghorn  for  America. 
But  the  vessel  was  wrecked  off  Fire  Island  within  a  day’s  sail  of  home  and 
friends,  and,  save  the  body  of  her  child  and  a  trunk  of  water-soaked  papers, 
the  sea  swallowed  up  all  remnants  of  the  happiness  of  her  later  life. 

The  position  which  Margaret  Fuller  held  in  the  small  world  of  letters  about 
her  is  not  explained  by  her  writings.  She  seems  to  have  possessed  great  personal 
magnetism.  She  was  strong,  she  had  intellectual  grasp  and  poise,  possibly  at 
times  she  had  the  tact  she  so  much  admired,  she  had  unusual  knowledge,  and 
above  all  a  keen  self-consciousness.  Her  nature  was  too  Southern  in  its  pas¬ 
sions,  just  as  it  was  too  large  in  intellectual  vigor,  for  the  environment  in  which 
she  was  born.  She  was  in  fact  stifled  until  she  escaped  from  her  egotism  and 
self-consciousness,  and  from  the  pale  New  England  life  and  movement,  to  find 
a  larger  existence  in  her  Italian  lover  and  husband,  and  their  child.  And  then 
she  died. 

The  affectionate  admiration  which  she  aroused  in  her  friends  has  found 
expression  in  three  notable  biographies:  'Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,’ 
by  her  brother;  '  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,’  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
('  American  Men  of  Letters  Series  ’) ;  and  '  Margaret  Fuller  (Marchesa 
Ossoli)  ’  by  Julia  Ward  Howe  ('  Eminent  Women  Series  ’) .  Later  biographies 
include  '  Margaret  Fuller;  a  Psychological  biography,’  by  Katharine  Anthony; 
and  'Margaret  Fuller  and  Goethe,’  by  Frederick  Augustus  Braun. 


GEORGE  SAND 
TO  ELIZABETH  HOAR 

From  'Memoirs’:  Paris, - ,  1847 

YOU  wished  to  hear  of  George  Sand,  or  as  they  say  in  Paris,  "  Madame 
Sand.”  I  find  that  all  we  had  heard  of  her  was  true  in  the  outline;  I 
had  supposed  it  might  be  exaggerated.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  custom  to  go  and  call  on  those  to  whom  you  bring  letters,  and  push 
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yourself  upon  their  notice;  thus  you  must  go  quite  ignorant  whether  they  are 
disposed  to  be  cordial.  My  name  is  always  murdered  by  the  foreign  servants 
who  announce  me.  I  speak  very  bad  French;  only  lately  have  I  had  sufficient 
command  of  it  to  infuse  some  of  my  natural  spirit  in  my  discourse.  This  has 
been  a  great  trial  to  me,  who  am  eloquent  and  free  in  my  own  tongue,  to  be 
forced  to  feel  my  thoughts  struggling  in  vain  for  utterance. 

The  servant  who  admitted  me  was  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  a  peasant, 
and  as  Madame  Sand  afterwards  told  me,  her  goddaughter,  whom  she  had 
brought  from  her  province.  She  anounced  me  as  "  Madame  Salere,”  and  re¬ 
turned  into  the  ante-room  to  teil  me,  "  Madame  says  she  does  not  know  you.” 
I  began  to  think  I  was  doomed  to  rebuff  among  the  crowd  who  deserve  it. 
However,  to  make  assurance  sure,  I  said,  "  Ask  if  she  has  received  a  letter 
from  me.”  As  I  spoke  Madame  Sand  opened  the  door,  and  stood  looking  at 
me  an  instant.  Our  eyes  met.  I  never  shall  forget  her  look  at  that  moment.  The 
doorway  made  a  frame  for  her  figure;  she  is  large  but  well  formed.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  dark-violet  silk,  with  a  black  mantle  on  her  shoulders,  her 
beautiful  hair  dressed  with  the  greatest  taste;  her  whole  appearance  and  atti¬ 
tude,  in  its  simple  and  ladylike  dignity,  presented  an  almost  ludicrous  con¬ 
trast  to  the  vulgar  caricature  idea  of  George  Sand.  Her  face  is  a  very  little  like 
the  portraits,  but  much  finer;  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  and  eyes  are 
beautiful,  the  lower  strong  and  masculine,  expressive  of  a  hardy  temperament 
and  strong  passions,  but  not  in  the  least  coarse;  the  complexion  olive,  and  the 
air  of  the  whole  head  Spanish  (as  indeed  she  was  born  at  Madrid,  and  is  only 
on  one  side  of  French  blood) .  All  these  I  saw  at  a  glance;  but  what  fixed  my 
attention  was  the  expression  of  goodness,  nobleness,  and  power  that  pervaded 
the  whole  —  the  truly  human  heart  and  nature  that  shone  in  the  eyes.  As  our 
eyes  met,  she  said,  rr  C’est  vous,”  and  held  out  her  hand.  I  took  it,  and  went 
into  her  little  study;  we  sat  down  a  moment;  then  I  said,  rc  II  me  fait  de  bien 
de  vous  voir  ”  and  I  am  sure  I  said  it  with  my  whole  heart,  for  it  made  my  very 
happy  to  see  such  a  woman,  so  large  and  so  developed  in  character,  and 
everything  that  is  good  in  it  so  really  good.  I  loved,  shall  always  love  her. 

She  looked  away,  and  said,  rr  Ah!  vous  m’avez  ecrit  une  lettre  charmante.” 
This  was  all  the  preliminary  of  our  talk,  which  then  went  on  as  if  we  had 
always  known  one  another.  .  .  .  Her  way  of  talking  is  just  like  her  writing 
—  lively,  picturesque,  with  an  undertone  of  deep  feeling,  and  the  same  happi¬ 
ness  in  striking  the  nail  on  the  head  every  now  and  then  with  a  blow.  .  .  . 
I  heartily  enjoyed  the  sense  of  so  rich,  so  prolific,  so  ardent  a  genius.  I  liked 
the  woman  in  her,  too,  very  much;  I  never  liked  a  woman  better.  .  .  .  For  the 
rest,  she  holds  her  place  in  the  literary  and  social  world  of  France  like  a  man, 
and  seems  full  of  energy  and  courage  in  it.  I  suppose  she  has  suffered  much, 
but  she  has  also  enjoyed  and  done  much. 
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AMERICANS  ABROAD  IN  EUROPE 
From  '  At  Home  and  Abroad  ’ 

THE  American  in  Europe,  if  a  thinking  mind,  can  only  become  more 
American.  In  some  respects  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here.  Although 
we  have  an  independent  political  existence,  our  position  toward  Eu¬ 
rope  as  to  literature  and  the  arts  is  still  that  of  a  colony,  and  one  feels  the 
same  joy  here  that  is  experienced  by  the  colonist  in  returning  to  the  parent 
home.  What  was  but  picture  to  us  becomes  reality;  remote  allusions  and  de¬ 
rivations  trouble  no  more;  we  see  the  pattern  of  the  stuff,  and  understand  the 
whole  tapestry.  There  is  a  gradual  clearing  up  on  many  points,  and  many 
baseless  notions  and  crude  fancies  are  dropped.  Even  the  post-haste  passage  of 
the  business  American  through  the  great  cities,  escorted  by  cheating  couriers 
and  ignorant  valets  de  place ,  unable  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  and  passing  all  his  leisure  hours  with  his  countrymen,  who  know  no 
more  than  himself,  clears  his  mind  of  some  mistakes  —  lifts  some  mists  from 
his  horizon. 

There  are  three  species:  First,  the  servile  American  —  a  being  utterly  shal¬ 
low,  thoughtless,  worthless.  He  comes  abroad  to  spend  his  money  and  indulge 
his  tastes.  His  object  in  Europe  is  to  have  fashionable  clothes,  good  foreign 
cookery,  to  know  some  titled  persons,  and  furnish  himself  with  coffee-house 
gossip,  by  retailing  which  among  those  less  traveled  and  as  uninformed  as  him¬ 
self  he  can  win  importance  at  home.  I  look  with  unspeakable  contempt  on  this 
class  —  a  class  which  has  all  the  thoughtlessness  and  partiality  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  classes  in  Europe,  without  any  of  their  refinement,  or  the  chivalric  feeling 
which  still  sparkles  among  them  here  and  there.  However,  though  these  willing 
serfs  in  a  free  age  do  some  little  hurt,  and  cause  some  annoyance  at  present, 
they  cannot  continue  long;  our  country  is  fated  to  a  grand  independent  exist¬ 
ence,  and  as  its  laws  develop,  these  parasites  of  a  bygone  period  must  wither 
and  drop  away. 

Then  there  is  the  conceited  American,  instinctively  bristling  and  proud  of 
—  he  knows  not  what.  He  does  not  see,  not  he!  that  the  history  of  humanity, 
for  many  centuries,  is  likely  to  have  produced  results  it  requires  some  training, 
some  devotion,  to  appreciate  and  profit  by.  With  his  great  clumsy  hands,  only 
fitted  to  work  on  a  steam-engine,  he  seizes  the  old  Cremona  violin,  makes 
it  shriek  with  anguish  in  his  grasp,  and  then  declares  he  thought  it  was  all 
humbug  before  he  came,  and  now  he  knows  it;  that  there  is  not  really  any 
music  in  these  old  things;  that  the  frogs  in  one  of  our  swamps  make  much 
finer,  for  they  are  young  and  alive.  To  him  the  etiquettes  of  courts  and  camps, 
the  ritual  of  the  Church,  seem  simply  silly  —  and  no  wonder,  profoundly  igno¬ 
rant  as  he  is  of  their  origin  and  meaning.  Just  so  the  legends  which  are  the  sub- 
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jects  of  pictures,  the  profound  myths  which  are  represented  in  the  antique 
marbles,  amaze  and  revolt  him;  as,  indeed,  such  things  need  to  be  judged  of 
by  another  standard  than  that  of  the  Connecticut  Blue  Laws.  He  criticizes 
severely  pictures,  feeling  quite  sure  that  his  natural  senses  are  better  means  of 
judgment  than  the  rules  of  connoisseurs  —  not  feeling  that  to  see  such  objects 
mental  vision  as  well  as  fleshly  eyes  are  needed,  and  that  something  is  aimed  at 
in  art  beyond  the  imitation  of  the  commonest  forms  of  nature.  This  is  Jonathan 
in  the  sprawling  state,  the  booby  truant,  not  yet  aspiring  enough  to  be  a  good 
schoolboy.  Yet  in  his  folly  there  is  a  meaning;  add  thought  and  culture  to 
his  independence,  and  he  will  be  a  man  of  might:  he  is  not  a  creature  without 
hope,  like  the  thick-skinned  dandy  of  the  class  first  specified. 

The  artists  form  a  class  by  themselves.  Yet  among  them,  though  seeking 
special  aims  by  special  means,  may  also  be  found  the  lineaments  of  these  two 
classes,  as  well  as  of  the  third,  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak. 

This  is  that  of  the  thinking  American  —  a  man  who,  recognizing  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  being  born  to  a  new  world  and  on  a  virgin  soil,  yet  does 
not  wish  one  seed  from  the  past  to  be  lost.  He  is  anxious  to  gather  and  carry 
back  with  him  every  plant  that  will  bear  a  new  climate  and  new  culture.  Some 
will  dwindle;  others  will  attain  a  bloom  and  stature  unknown  before.  He 
wishes  to  gather  them  clean,  free  from  noxious  insects,  and  to  give  them  a  fair 
trial  in  his  new  world.  And  that  he  may  know  the  conditions  under  which  he 
may  best  place  them  in  that  new  world,  he  does  not  neglect  to  study  their 
history  in  this. 

The  history  of  our  planet  in  some  moments  seems  so  painfully  mean  and 
little  —  such  terrible  bafflings  and  failures  to  compensate  some  brilliant  suc¬ 
cesses;  such  a  crushing  of  the  mass  of  men  beneath  the  feet  of  a  few,  and 
these  too  often  the  least  worthy;  such  a  small  drop  of  honey  to  each  cup  of 
gall,  and  in  many  cases  so  mingled  that  it  is  never  one  moment  in  life  purely 
tasted;  above  all,  so  little  achieved  for  humanity  as  a  whole,  such  tides  of 
war  and  pestilence  intervening  to  blot  out  the  traces  of  each  triumph  —  that 
no  wonder  if  the  strongest  soul  sometimes  pauses  aghast;  no  wonder  if  the 
many  indolently  console  themselves  with  gross  joys  and  frivolous  prizes.  Yes! 
those  men  are  worthy  of  admiration,  who  can  carry  this  cross  faithfully 
through  fifty  years;  it  is  a  great  while  for  all  the  agonies  that  beset  a  lover 
of  good,  a  lover  of  men;  it  makes  a  soul  worthy  of  a  speedier  ascent,  a  more 
productive  ministry  in  the  next  sphere.  Blessed  are  they  who  ever  keep  that 
portion  of  pure,  generous  love  with  which  they  began  life!  How  blessed  those 
who  have  deepened  the  fountains,  and  have  enough  to  spare  for  the  thirst  of 
others!  Some  such  there  are;  and  feeling  that,  with  all  the  excuses  for  failure, 
still  only  the  sight  of  those  who  triumph  gives  a  meaning  to  life  or  makes  its 
pangs  endurable,  we  must  arise  and  follow. 
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A  CHARACTER  SKETCH  OF  CARLYLE 
LETTER  TO  R.  W.  EMERSON 
From  '  Memoirs  Paris, - ,  1846 

I  ENJOYED  the  time  extremely  [in  London}.  I  find  myself  much  in  my 
element  in  European  society.  It  does  not  indeed  come  up  to  my  ideal, 
but  so  many  of  the  incumbrances  are  cleared  away  that  used  to  weary 
me  in  America,  that  I  can  enjoy  a  freer  play  of  faculty,  and  feel,  if  not  like  a 
bird  in  the  air,  at  least  as  easy  as  a  fish  in  water.  .  .  . 

Of  the  people  I  saw  in  London,  you  will  wish  me  to  speak  first  of  the  Car¬ 
lyles.  Mr.  Carlyle  came  to  see  me  at  once,  and  appointed  an  evening  to  be 
passed  at  their  house.  That  first  time  I  was  delighted  with  him.  He  was  in  a 
very  sweet  humor  —  full  of  wit  and  pathos,  without  being  overbearing  or  op¬ 
pressive.  I  was  quite  carried  away  with  the  rich  flow  of  his  discourse;  and  the 
hearty,  noble  earnestness  of  his  personal  being  brought  back  the  charm  which 
once  was  upon  his  writing,  before  I  wearied  of  it.  I  admired  his  Scotch,  his 
way  of  singing  his  great  full  sentences,  so  that  each  one  was  like  the  stanza  of  a 
narrative  ballad.  He  let  me  talk,  now  and  then,  enough  to  free  my  lungs  and 
change  my  position,  so  that  I  did  not  get  tired.  That  evening  he  talked  of  the 
present  state  of  things  in  England,  giving  light,  witty  sketches  of  the  men  of 
the  day,  fanatics  and  others,  and  some  sweet,  homely  stories  he  told  of  things 
he  had  known  of  the  Scotch  peasantry.  Of  you  he  spoke  with  hearty  kindness; 
and  he  told  with  beautiful  feeling  a  story  of  some  poor  farmer  or  artisan  in 
the  country,  who  on  Sunday  lays  aside  the  cark  and  care  of  that  dirty  English 
world,  and  sits  reading  the  '  Essays  ’  and  looking  upon  the  sea.  .  .  . 

The  second  time,  Mr.  Carlyle  had  a  dinner  party,  at  which  was  a  witty, 
French,  flippant  sort  of  a  man,  named  Lewes,  author  of  a  '  History  of  Philos¬ 
ophy,’  and  now  writing  a  life  of  Goethe,  a  task  for  which  he  must  be  as  unfit 
as  irreligion  and  sparkling  shallowness  can  make  him.  But  he  told  stories  ad¬ 
mirably,  and  was  allowed  sometimes  to  interrupt  Carlyle  a  little  —  of  which 
one  was  glad,  for  that  night  he  was  in  his  acrid  mood;  and  though  much  more 
brilliant  than  on  the  former  evening,  grew  wearisome  to  me,  who  disclaimed 
and  rejected  almost  everything  he  said.  .  .  . 

Accustomed  to  the  infinite  wit  and  exuberant  richness  of  his  writings,  his 
talk  is  still  an  amazement  and  a  splendor  scarcely  to  be  faced  with  steady  eyes. 
He  does  not  converse,  only  harangues.  It  is  the  usual  misfortune  of  such 
marked  men  —  happily  not  one  invariable  or  inevitable  —  that  they  cannot 
allow  other  minds  room  to  breathe  and  show  themselves  in  their  atmosphere, 
and  thus  miss  the  refreshment  and  instruction  which  the  greatest  never  cease 
to  need  from  the  experience  of  the  humblest.  Carlyle  allows  no  one  a  chance, 
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but  bears  down  all  opposition,  not  only  by  his  wit  and  onset  of  words,  resistless 
in  their  sharpness  as  so  many  bayonets,  but  by  actual  physical  superiority  — 
raising  his  voice  and  rushing  on  his  opponent  with  a  torrent  of  sound.  This  is 
not  in  the  least  from  unwillingness  to  allow  freedom  to  others.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  no  man  would  more  enjoy  a  manly  resistance  in  his  thoughts.  But  it  is 
the  impulse  of  a  mind  accustomed  to  follow  out  its  own  impulse,  as  the  hawk 
its  prey,  and  which  knows  not  how  to  stop  in  the  chase. 

Carlyle  indeed  is  arrogant  and  overbearing;  but  in  his  arrogance  there  is  no 
littleness,  no  self-love.  It  is  the  heroic  arrogance  of  some  old  Scandinavian  con¬ 
queror;  it  is  his  nature,  and  the  untamable  impulse  that  has  given  him  power 
to  crush  the  dragons.  He  sings  rather  than  talks.  He  pours  upon  you  a  kind 
of  satirical,  heroical,  critical  poem,  with  regular  cadences,  and  generally  catch¬ 
ing  up,  near  the  beginning,  some  singular  epithet  which  serves  as  a  refrain 
when  his  song  is  full,  or  with  which,  as  with  a  knitting-needle,  he  catches  up 
the  stitches,  if  he  has  chanced  now  and  then  to  let  fall  a  row.  For  the  higher 
kinds  of  poetry  he  has  no  sense,  and  his  talk  on  that  subject  is  delightfully  and 
gorgeously  absurd.  He  sometimes  stops  a  minute  to  laugh  at  it  himself,  then 
begins  anew  with  fresh  vigor;  for  all  the  spirits  he  is  driving  before  him  as  Fata 
Morgana,  ugly  masks,  in  fact,  if  he  can  but  make  them  turn  about;  but  he 
laughs  that  they  seem  to  others  such  dainty  Ariels.  His  talk,  like  his  books,  is 
full  of  pictures;  his  critical  strokes  masterly.  Allow  for  his  point  of  view,  and 
his  survey  is  admirable.  He  is  a  large  subject.  I  cannot  speak  more  or  wiselier 
of  him  now,  nor  needs  it;  his  works  are  true,  to  blame  and  praise  him  —  the 
Siegfried  of  England,  great  and  powerful,  if  not  quite  invulnerable,  and  of  a 
might  rather  to  destroy  evil  than  legislate  for  good. 
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THEODORE  PARKER  was  born  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  August 
24,  1810;  the  eleventh  and  youngest  child  of  John  and  Hannah 
(Steams)  Parker.  His  grandfather,  John  Parker,  commanded  the 
company  of  militia  on  Lexington  Green,  April  19,  1775;  and  said  to  his  men 
as  the  British  soldiers  were  approaching,  "  Don’t  fire  unless  fired  upon;  but 
if  they  mean  to  have  a  war,  let  it  begin  here.”  A  certain  fighting  temper  in 
Parker  rooted  back  into  this  family  tradition,  and  was  nourished  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  his  father’s  carpenter-shop  was  the  belfry  from  which  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  farmer  folk  rang  out  on  that  eventful  day.  From  his  father,  who 
was  both  carpenter  and  farmer,  he  inherited  a  strong  and  active  mind,  and  a 
disposition  "not  to  take  things  for  granted”;  from  his  mother  his  finer  and 
more  sympathetic  qualities.  Speaking  of  Daniel  Webster’s  mother,  and  think¬ 
ing  of  his  own,  he  wrote:  "  When  virtue  leaps  high  in  the  public  fountain,  you 
seek  for  the  lofty  spring  of  nobleness,  and  find  it  far  off  in  the  dear  breast  of 
some  mother  who  melted  the  snows  of  winter  and  condensed  the  summer’s 
sun  into  fair  sweet  humanity,  which  now  gladdens  the  face  of  man  in  all  the 
city  streets.” 

He  was  still  a  mere  boy  when  he  resolved  upon  a  life  of  study  and  the  work 
of  a  minister.  His  first  book  —  ultimately  one  of  some  twenty  thousand  vol¬ 
umes  and  pamphlets  —  was  a  Latin  dictionary,  which  he  earned  by  picking 
berries  in  the  Lexington  pastures.  One  of  his  rarest  books  had  long  eluded  him, 
when  he  finally  got  upon  its  scent  in  a  Southern  paper  sent  to  him  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  some  abusive  article  upon  his  anti-slavery  course. 
In  1830  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  for  four  years  kept  pace  with  his 
studies  there,  while  still  working  on  the  farm  or  engaged  in  teaching  school. 
Harvard  might  well  give  him  the  degree  A.M.,  in  1840;  for  by  that  time  he 
was  master  of  a  dozen  languages,  with  a  good  smattering  of  half  a  dozen  more. 
He  entered  the  Divinity  School  in  1834,  midway  of  the  course,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1836.  His  first  settlement  was  in  West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts;  which, 
though  a  suburb  of  Boston,  was  then  so  much  of  a  farming  village  that  the 
young  preacher,  always  soundly  practical,  found  in  '  The  Temptations  of 
Milkmen  ’  an  appropriate  subject  for  a  sermon.  During  his  Roxbury  ministry 
he  was  translating  De  Wette’s  'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament’;  but  his 
great  acquisitions  in  the  way  of  learning  never  burdened  him  in  his  pulpit 
work.  Even  when  he  waxed  philosophical,  he  translated  his  philosophy  into  the 
vernacular  speech. 
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Whatever  the  natural  tendencies  of  Parker’s  mind,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
they  were  much  affected  by  the  transcendental  movement  of  which  Emerson 
was  the  New  England  coryphaeus,  and  which  found  its  inspirations  from 
abroad  in  Coleridge  and  Carlyle  rather  than  in  the  great  German  idealists.  So 
far  as  Parker’s  transcendentalism  had  any  German  stamp  on  it,  it  was  that  of 
Jacobi.  It  was  certainly  not  that  of  Kant,  whose  God  and  immortality  were 
not  even  inferences  of  the  moral  law,  but  good  working  hypotheses.  Parker 
proclaimed  the  soul’s  direct  consciousness  of  all  three  of  these  great  objects  of 
belief.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  he  was  not  a  philosopher  more 
by  accident  than  by  any  natural  bent,  and  whether  his  transcendentalism  was 
not  rather  a  crude  expression  of  the  robust  and  joyous  faith  of  his  own  believ¬ 
ing  soul  than  any  doctrine  of  universals,  carefully  thought  out.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  him  widely  and  not  feel  that  in  what  is  inductive  and  scientific  in  his 
thinking,  much  more  than  in  what  is  deductive  and  metaphysical,  we  have  the 
natural  gesture  of  his  mind.  No  one  ever  reveled  in  facts  more  joyously  than 
he,  or  had  more  of  a  stomach  for  statistics  which  his  digestion  of  them  could 
not  match. 

When  Emerson  gave  his  famous  Divinity  School  address  in  July  1838, 
Parker  was  there  to  hear  it  with  a  quick-beating  heart;  and  walking  home  that 
night,  he  resolved  to  keep  silence  no  longer  on  the  matters  which  that  address 
made  a  subject  of  general  discussion  in  the  Unitarian  churches.  When,  in 
1839,  Professor  Andrews  Norton  animadverted  on  Emerson’s  address  as  'The 
Latest  Form  of  Infidelity,’  and  George  Ripley,  of  Brook  Farm  distinction, 
took  Norton  in  hand,  Parker  also  took  part  in  the  controversy,  but,  with  be¬ 
coming  modesty,  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet.  Anonymity  was  not,  however, 
the  habit  of  his  life;  though  frequently  resorted  to  when,  as  a  notorious  heretic, 
he  feared  to  injure  some  good  cause  by  having  his  connection  with  it  known. 
On  May  19,  1841,  he  was  engaged  to  preach  the  ordination  sermon  of  Mr. 
Charles  Shackford,  in  South  Boston.  He  took  for  his  subject  'The  Transient 
and  Permanent  in  Christianity,’  and  the  sermon  proved  to  be  one  of  three 
of  the  most  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  American  Unitarianism;  Emerson’s 
address  a  second,  Channing’s  "  Baltimore  sermon  ”  of  1819  the  third.  The  doc¬ 
trine  preached  was,  that  the  moral  and  religious  teachings  of  Jesus  were  per¬ 
manent  elements  in  Christianity,  and  that  the  miraculous  element  was  tran¬ 
sient.  There  was  no  denial  that  miracles  had  been  associated  with  the  origin  of 
Christianity;  only  that  they  are  necessary  to  its  modern  acceptance  and  sup¬ 
port.  But  the  conservative  Unitarians  contended  that  Christianity  must  be  ac¬ 
cepted  because  of  the  New  Testament  miracles,  or  it  was  no  Christianity  at 
all.  Whereupon  a  controversy  arose  of  great  violence  and  bitterness.  Without 
being  formally  excluded  from  the  Unitarian  body,  Parker  was  shut  out 
from  all  the  prominent  Unitarian  pulpits;  the  ministers  venturing  to  ex¬ 
change  with  him  being  punished  for  their  temerity  by  the  secession  from 
their  societies  of  many  "  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing,”  or  by  the  entire 
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loss  of  their  positions.  Thereupon  certain  persons  came  together,  and  voted 
"  that  Theodore  Parker  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  in  Boston  and  he  had  it, 
giving  in  the  form  of  lectures  his  '  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Re¬ 
ligion  ’  —  the  book  which  is  at  once  the  best  expression  of  his  theological  mind 
and  of  his  literary  methods.  In  1845  he  began  preaching  every  Sunday  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  without  surrendering  his  Roxbury  parish;  but  in  1846,  finding  this  double 
work  too  arduous,  he  concentrated  his  energies  on  his  Boston  pulpit;  first  at 
the  Melodeon  and  afterward  at  the  Music  Hall,  preaching  to  a  congregation 
much  larger  than  any  other  in  the  city.  This  continued  until  1859,  when  his 
health  broke  down.  He  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there  wrote  an  elaborate 
account  of  his  ministry,  which  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  affecting  of 
his  many  publications.  From  the  West  Indies  he  went  to  Europe,  and  died  in 
Florence,  May  10,  i860.  His  body  is  buried  there  in  the  English  cemetery. 

It  was  much  easier  for  Parker  to  give  up  the  traditional  supports  of  religion, 
because  he  was  naturally  a  believer  of  uncommon  spontaneity.  For  all  his  de¬ 
nials,  his  piety  was  so  warm  and  glad  that  it  put  to  shame  the  colder  temper  of 
the  Unitarians  who  could  not  endure  his  heresies.  These  were  more  pronounced 
as  fie  went  on.  From  denying  tfie  permanent  necessity  for  the  miraculous,  he 
passed  to  a  denial  of  its  historical  evidence,  anticipating  the  position  of  Huxley 
and  Matthew  Arnold:  in  proportion  to  the  divergence  from  our  habitual  expe¬ 
rience,  alleged  facts  must  have  more  evidence  to  establish  them,  and  the  New 
Testament  miracles  do  not  meet  this  requisition.  His  published  sermons  do  not 
in  their  aggregation  give  a  just  impression  of  his  preaching  in  its  proportionate 
character.  They  represent  it  as  more  controversial  and  occasional  than  it  was. 
His  '  Ten  Sermons  on  Religion  ’  is  the  volume  most  representative  of  his  aver¬ 
age  strain;  while  for  the  tenderness  of  his  piety  one  must  see  his  '  Prayers,’ 
caught  as  they  sped  to  heaven  by  some  loving  friend,  and  the  meditations  of 
his  '  Journal  ’  as  they  appear  in  the  ill-made  but  invaluable  '  Life  and  Corre¬ 
spondence,’  written  and  edited  by  John  Weiss.  The  '  Life  ’  by  Frothingham  is 
much  better  written,  but  far  less  rich  as  an  expression  of  Parker’s  wonderful 
range  of  knowledge,  thought,  religious  sentiment,  and  passionate  engrossment 
in  political  affairs. 

It  is  in  the  last  of  these  particulars  that  a  great  many  persons  who  conceive 
of  Parker  as  believing  quite  too  little  or  too  much,  find  ample  justification  for 
the  warmest  eulogy.  Think  as  they  may  of  his  theological  opinions,  or  of  the 
invectives  which  he  launched  at  those  of  the  traditional  stripe,  they  cannot  but 
perceive  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  the  anti-slavery  conflict,  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  Garrison,  Phillips,  Sumner,  Chase,  John  Brown,  and 
others  who  were  profoundly  engaged  in  that  conflict.  On  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  abolitionists,  and  always  welcome  and  willing  to  speak  on  their  platform, 
he  could  not  withhold  himself  from  the  political  organization  which,  avowedly 
powerless  for  the  destruction  of  slavery,  sternly  resolved  upon  its  territorial  lim¬ 
itation.  This  anti-slavery  work  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  energy  of  a 
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much  stronger  man  than  Parker  ever  was.  He  was  in  constant  correspondence 
with  the  great  party  leaders,  advising  them  with  an  authority  which  they  could 
not  resent,  such  were  its  mass  and  weight.  His  lyceum  lectures  tended  to  the 
slavery  question  with  an  irresistible  gravitation.  He  was  moreover  one  of  the 
principal  managers  of  the  "  underground  railroad,”  among  the  first  to  know  of 
any  fugitive  slave  newly  arrived  in  Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  active  in  such 
measures  as  were  necessary  to  put  him  out  of  reach  of  harm.  In  Faneuil  Hall 
he  openly  demanded  armed  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  behalf  of 
Anthony  Burns,  and  put  to  vote  the  question  when  it  should  begin.  For  this 
offense  he  was  indicted;  but  greatly  to  his  disappointment,  was  not  brought  to 
trial.  He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  publishing  the  '  Defense  ’  he  had  pre¬ 
pared.  He  did  not  wait  till  great  men  died  to  prepare  his  sermon  on  their  char¬ 
acters.  His  sermon  on  Daniel  Webster  was  from  three  to  four  hours  long,  and 
it  drew  its  waters  from  the  whole  area  of  our  political  history.  He  promised  his 
hearers  that  they  should  not  sit  uneasily  in  their  chairs;  and  except  for  the 
unqualified  admirers  of  Webster,  his  promise  was  made  good. 

Parker  was  much  more  an  orator  than  a  writer;  and  his  published  writings, 
with  few  exceptions,  reflect  two  lights  that  flare  upon  the  public  stage.  They 
are  diffuse  in  matter,  and  loosely  articulated  in  their  form,  in  spite  of  the 
mechanical  arrangement  of  their  parts.  What  gives  to  them  their  greatest 
charm  is  a  certain  vivid  homeliness  of  phrase,  shaped  upon  the  facts  of  nature 
and  of  our  human  life.  Neither  Luther  nor  Latimer  excelled  him  here.  He 
wrote  some  beautiful  hymns  and  other  poems;  but  the  best  of  his  poetry  will 
not  be  found  in  these,  but  in  passages  of  his  sermons,  that  go  very  near  the  ten- 
derest  joys  and  simplest  tragedies  of  our  experience.  Not  only  was  he  so  hu¬ 
man  that  nothing  human  was  foreign  to  him,  but  his  sympathy  was  as  keen 
as  Wordsworth’s  with  all  natural  things,  and  something  of  nature’s  wide  in¬ 
clusiveness  and  generous  toleration  was  characteristic  of  his  sympathy  with  uni¬ 
versal  life.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  homeliness  of  his  affections  that  ninety-one 
of  his  words  out  of  every  hundred  were  Saxon,  to  eighty-five  of  Webster’s,  and 
seventy-four  of  Sumner’s;  though  in  the  range  of  his  reading  and  scholarship 
he  was  incomparably  inferior  to  either  of  these  men.  In  praising  another  for 
"  words  so  deep  that  a  child  could  understand  them,”  he  was  unconsciously 
giving  a  most  apt  description  of  his  own. 


John  White  Chadwick 
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MISTAKES  ABOUT  JESUS:  HIS  RECEPTION  AND 

INFLUENCE 

From  '  A  Discourse  of  Matters  Pertaining  to  Religion  ’ 

WE  often  err  in  our  estimate  of  this  man.  The  image  comes  to  us, 
not  of  that  lowly  one:  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth;  the  companion 
of  the  rudest  men;  hard-handed  and  poorly  clad;  not  having 
where  to  lay  his  head;  "  who  would  gladly  have  stayed  his  morning  appetite  on 
wild  figs,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem”;  hunted  by  his  enemies;  stoned 
out  of  a  city,  and  fleeing  for  his  life.  We  take  the  fancy  of  poets  and  painters: 
a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  obsequiously  attended  by  polished 
disciples,  who  watched  every  movement  of  his  lips,  impatient  for  the  oracle  to 
speak.  We  conceive  of  a  man  who  was  never  in  doubt,  nor  fear;  whose  course 
was  all  marked  out  before  him,  so  that  he  could  not  err.  But  such  it  was  not, 
if  the  writers  tell  truly.  Did  he  say,  I  came  to  fulfil  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
and  it  is  easier  for  Heaven  and  Earth  to  pass,  than  for  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
Law  to  fail?  Then  he  must  have  doubted,  and  thought  often  and  with  a  throb¬ 
bing  heart,  before  he  could  say,  I  am  not  come  to  bring  peace,  but  a  sword;  to 
kindle  a  fire,  and  would  God  it  were  kindled!  —  many  times  before  the  full¬ 
ness  of  peace  dwelt  in  him,  and  he  could  say,  The  hour  cometh  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  worshiper  shall  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  do  not  con¬ 
ceive  of  that  sickness  of  soul  which  must  have  come  at  the  coldness  of  the  wise 
men,  the  heartlessness  of  the  worldly,  at  the  stupidity  and  selfishness  of  the 
disciples.  We  do  not  think  how  that  heart,  so  great,  so  finely  turned  and  deli¬ 
cately  touched,  must  have  been  pained  to  feel  there  was  no  other  heart  to  give 
an  answering  beat.  We  know  not  the  long  and  bitter  agony  that  went  before 
the  triumph  cry  of  faith,  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me;  we  do  not 
heed  that  faintness  of  soul  which  comes  of  hope  deferred,  of  aspirations  all 
unshared  by  men  —  a  bitter  mockery  the  only  human  reply,  the  oft-repeated 
echo,  to  his  prayer  of  faith.  We  find  it  difficult  to  keep  unstained  our  decent 
robe  of  goodness  when  we  herd  only  with  the  good,  and  shun  the  kennel 
where  sin  and  misery,  parent  and  child,  are  huddled  with  their  rags;  we  do  not 
appreciate  that  strong  and  healthy  pureness  of  soul  which  dwelt  daily  with 
iniquity,  sat  at  meat  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and  yet  with  such  cleanness 
of  life  as  made  even  sin  ashamed  of  its  ugliness,  but  hopeful  to  amend.  Rarely, 
almost  never,  do  we  see  the  vast  divinity  within  that  soul,  which,  new  though 
it  was  in  the  flesh,  at  one  step  goes  before  the  world  whole  thousands  of  years; 
judges  the  race;  decides  for  us  questions  we  dare  not  agitate  as  yet,  and 
breathes  the  very  breath  of  heavenly  love.  The  Christian  world,  aghast  at  such 
awful  beauty  in  the  flesh,  transfixed  with  wonder  as  such  a  spirit  rises  in  his 
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heavenly  flight,  veils  its  face  and  says,  It  is  a  God.  Such  thoughts  are  not  for 
men.  Such  life  betrays  the  God.  And  is  it  not  the  Divine  which  the  flesh  en¬ 
shrouds?  to  speak  in  figures,  the  brightness  of  his  glory;  the  express  image  of 
his  person;  the  clear  resemblance  of  the  all-beautiful;  the  likeness  of  God  in 
which  man  is  made?  But  alas  for  us,  we  read  our  lesson  backward:  make  a 
God  of  our  brother,  who  should  be  our  model.  So  the  new-fledged  eaglets  may 
see  the  parent  bird,  slow  rising  at  first  with  laborious  efforts,  then  cleaving  the 
air  with  sharp  and  steady  wing,  and  soaring  through  the  clouds,  with  eye 
undazzled,  to  meet  the  sun;  they  may  say,  We  can  only  pray  to  the  strong 
pinion.  But  anon  their  wings  shall  grow,  and  flutter  impatient  for  congenial 
skies,  and  their  parent’s  example  guide  them  on.  But  men  are  still  so  sunk  in 
sloth,  so  blind  and  deaf  with  sensuality  and  sin,  they  will  not  see  the  greatness 
of  man  in  him  who,  falling  back  on  the  inspiration  God  imparts,  asks  no  aid 
of  mortal  men,  but  stands  alone,  serene  in  awful  loveliness,  not  fearing  the  roar 
of  the  street,  the  hiss  of  the  temple,  the  contempt  of  his  townsmen,  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  this  disciple,  the  treachery  of  that;  who  still  bore  up,  had  freest  com¬ 
munion  when  all  alone;  was  deserted,  never  forsaken;  betrayed,  but  still  safe; 
crucified,  but  all  the  more  triumphant.  This  was  the  last  victory  of  the  soul; 
the  highest  type  of  man.  Blessed  be  God  that  so  much  manliness  has  been 
lived  out,  and  stands  there  yet,  a  lasting  monument  to  mark  how  high  the  tides 
of  Divine  life  have  risen  in  the  world  of  man.  It  bids  us  take  courage,  and  be 
glad;  for  what  man  has  done,  he  may  do. 

Jesus,  there  is  no  dearer  name  than  thine, 

Which  Time  has  blazoned  on  his  mighty  scroll; 

No  wreaths  nor  garlands  ever  did  entwine 
So  fair  a  temple  of  so  vast  a  soul. 

There  every  virtue  set  his  triumph  seal; 

Wisdom  conjoined  with  strength  and  radiant  grace, 

In  a  sweet  copy  heaven  to  reveal. 

And  stamp  Perfection  on  a  mortal  face. 

Once  on  the  earth  wert  thou,  before  men’s  eyes 
That  did  not  half  thy  beauteous  brightness  see; 

E’en  as  the  emmet  does  not  read  the  skies, 

Nor  our  weak  orbs  look  through  immensity.1 

The  doctrine  he  taught  was  the  Father’s,  not  his;  the  personal  will  did  not 
mingle  its  motes  with  the  pure  religious  light  of  Truth;  it  fell  through  him  as 
through  void  space,  not  colored,  not  bent  aside.  Here  was  the  greatest  soul  of 
all  the  sons  of  men;  one  before  whom  the  majestic  mind  of  Grecian  sages  and 
of  Hebrew  seers  must  veil  its  face.  His  perfect  obedience  made  him  free.  So 

1  This  poem  is  by  Parker. 
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complete  was  it  that  but  a  single  will  dwelt  in  him  and  God,  and  he  could  say, 
I  and  the  Father  are  one.  For  this  reason  his  teaching  was  absolute.  God’s  word 
was  in  him.  Try  him  as  we  try  other  teachers.  They  deliver  their  word,  find  a 
few  waiting  for  the  consolation,  who  accept  the  new  tidings,  follow  the  new 
method,  and  soon  go  beyond  their  teacher,  though  less  mighty  minds  than  he. 
Such  is  the  case  with  each  founder  of  a  school  in  philosophy,  each  sect  in 
religion.  Though  humble  men,  we  see  what  Socrates  and  Luther  never  saw. 
But  eighteen  centuries  have  passed  since  the  sun  of  humanity  rose  so  high  in 
Jesus:  what  man,  what  sect,  what  church  has  mastered  his  thought,  compre¬ 
hended  his  method,  and  so  fully  applied  it  to  life?  Let  the  world  answer  in  its 
cry  of  anguish.  Men  have  parted  his  raiment  among  them;  cast  lots  for  his 
seamless  coat:  but  that  spirit  which  toiled  so  manfully  in  a  world  of  sin  and 
death,  which  did  and  suffered,  and  overcame  the  world  —  is  that  found,  pos¬ 
sessed,  understood?  Nay,  is  it  sought  for  and  recommended  by  any  of  our 
churches? 

But  no  excellence  of  aim,  no  sublimity  of  achievement,  could  screen  him 
from  distress  and  suffering.  The  fate  of  all  Saviours  was  his  —  despised  and  re¬ 
jected  of  men.  His  father’s  children  "  did  not  believe  in  him  his  townsmen 
"  were  offended  at  him,”  and  said  "  Whence  hath  he  this  wisdom?  Is  not  this 
the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter?  ”  Those  learned  scribes  who  came  all  the  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  entangle  him  in  his  talk  could  see  only  this,  "  He  hath 
Beelzebub.”  "  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob?  ”  asked  a  conservative. 
Some  said,  "  He  is  a  good  man.”  "  Ay,”  said  others,  "  but  he  speaketh  against 
the  Temple.”  The  sharp-eyed  Pharisees  saw  nothing  marvelous  in  the  case. 
Why  not?  They  were  looking  for  signs  and  wonders  in  the  heavens;  not  Ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Mount,  and  a  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees”:  they 
looked  for  the  Son  of  David,  a  king,  to  rule  over  men’s  bodies;  not  the  son  of 
a  peasant-girl,  born  in  a  stable;  the  companion  of  fishermen;  the  friend  of  pub¬ 
licans  and  sinners,  who  spoke  to  the  outcast,  brought  in  the  lost  sheep;  and 
so  ruled  in  the  soul,  his  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  They  said,  "  He  is  a 
Galilean,  and  of  course  no  prophet.”  If  he  called  men  away  from  the  senses 
to  the  soul,  they  said,  "  He  is  beside  himself.”  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or 
the  Pharisees  believed  on  him?  ”  asked  some  one  who  thought  that  settled  the 
matter.  When  he  said,  if  a  man  live  by  God’s  law,  "  he  shall  never  see  death,” 
they  exclaimed,  those  precious  shepherds  of  the  people,  "  Now  we  know  thou 
hast  a  devil,  and  art  mad.  Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  prophets!  Art  thou  greater 
than  our  father  Abraham?  Who  are  you,  sir?  ”  What  a  faithful  report  would 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  Doctors  of  the  Law  have  made  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount;  what  omissions  and  redundancies  would  they  not  have  found  in  it; 
what  blasphemy  against  Moses  and  the  Law,  and  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
and  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  and  the  Meat-offering  and  the  New-moons; 
what  neglect  to  mention  the  phylacteries  and  the  shew-bread,  and  the  Levite 
and  the  priest,  and  the  tithes,  and  the  other  great  essentials  of  religion;  what 
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"  infidelity  ”  must  these  pious  souls  have  detected!  How  must  they  have 
classed  him  with  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  the  mythological  Tom  Paines 
of  old  time;  with  the  men  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah!  The  popular  praise  of  the 
young  Nazarene,  with  his  divine  life  and  lip  of  fire;  the  popular  shout,  "  Ho¬ 
sannah  to  the  Son  of  David!  ”  was  no  doubt  "  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
righteous.”  "  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth?  ” 
Find  faith?  He  comes  to  bring  it.  It  is  only  by  crucified  redeemers  that  the 
world  is  saved.  Prophets  are  doomed  to  be  stoned;  apostles  to  be  sawn  asunder. 
The  world  knoweth  its  own,  and  loveth  them.  Even  so  let  it  be;  the  stoned 
prophet  is  not  without  his  reward.  The  balance  of  God  is  even. 

Yet  there  were  men  who  heard  the  new  word.  Truth  never  yet  fell  dead  in 
the  streets:  it  has  such  affinity  with  the  soul  of  man,  the  seed  however  broadcast 
will  catch  somewhere,  and  produce  its  hundredfold.  Some  kept  his  sayings  and 
pondered  them  in  their  heart.  Others  heard  them  gladly.  Did  priests  and 
Levites  stop  their  ears?  Publicans  and  harlots  went  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
before  them.  Those  blessed  women  whose  hearts  God  has  sown  deepest  with 
the  Orient  pearl  of  faith;  they  who  ministered  to  him  in  his  wants,  washed  his 
feet  with  tears  of  penitence,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  their  head  — 
was  it  in  vain  he  spoke  to  them?  Alas  for  the  anointed  priest,  the  child  of  Levi, 
the  son  of  Aaron  —  men  who  shut  up  inspiration  in  old  books,  and  believed 
God  was  asleep  —  they  stumbled  in  darkness,  and  fell  into  the  ditch.  But 
doubtless  there  was  many  a  tear-stained  face  that  brightened  like  fires  new 
stirred  as  Truth  spoke  out  of  Jesus’  lips.  His  word  swayed  the  multitude  as 
pendent  vines  swing  in  the  summer  wind;  as  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the 
waters  of  chaos,  and  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  No  doubt 
many  a  rude  fisherman  of  Gennesareth  heard  his  words  with  a  heart  bounding 
and  scarce  able  to  keep  in  his  bosom,  went  home  a  new  man  with  a  legion  of 
angels  in  his  breast,  and  from  that  day  lived  a  life  divine  and  beautiful. 

No  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  Rabbi  Kozeb  Ben  Shatan,  when  he  heard  of 
this  eloquent  Nazarene  and  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  said  to  his  disciples  in 
private  at  Jerusalem: — This  new  doctrine  will  not  injure  us,  prudent  and 
educated  men:  we  know  that  men  may  worship  as  well  out  of  the  Temple  as  in 
it;  a  burnt-offering  is  nothing;  the  ritual  of  no  value;  the  Sabbath  like  any 
other  day;  the  Law  faulty  in  many  things,  offensive  in  some,  and  no  more  from 
God  than  other  laws  equally  good.  We  know  that  the  priesthood  is  a  human 
affair,  originated  and  managed  like  other  human  affairs.  We  may  confess  all 
this  to  ourselves,  but  what  is  the  use  of  telling  it?  The  people  wish  to  be  de¬ 
ceived:  let  them.  The  Pharisee  will  conduct  wisely  like  a  Pharisee  —  for  he 
sees  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  —  even  if  these  doctrines  should  be  pro-  ,j 
claimed.  But  this  people  who  know  not  the  law,  what  will  become  of  them? 
Simon  Peter,  James,  and  John,  those  poor  unlettered  fishermen  on  the  lake  of  j 
Galilee,  to  whom  we  gave  a  farthing  and  a  priestly  blessing  in  our  summer  ex¬ 
cursion  —  what  will  become  of  them  when  told  that  every  word  of  the  Law 
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did  not  come  straight  out  of  the  mouth  of  Jehovah,  and  the  ritual  is  nothing! 
They  will  go  over  to  the  flesh  and  the  Devil,  and  be  lost.  It  is  true  that  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  are  well  summed  up  in  one  word,  Love  God  and  man. 
But  never  let  us  sanction  the  saying:  it  would  ruin  the  seed  of  Abraham,  keep 
back  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  "  destroy  our  usefulness.”  Thus  went  it  at 
Jerusalem.  The  new  word  was  "  blasphemy,”  the  new  prophet  an  "  infidel,” 
"  beside  himself,”  "  had  a  devil.”  But  at  Galilee  things  took  a  shape  some¬ 
what  different;  one  which  blind  guides  could  not  foresee.  The  common  people, 
not  knowing  the  Law,  counted  him  a  prophet  come  up  from  the  dead,  and 
heard  him  gladly.  Yes,  thousands  of  men,  and  women  also,  with  hearts  in  their 
bosoms,  gathered  in  the  field  and  pressed  about  him  in  the  city  and  the  desert 
place,  forgetful  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  were  fed  to  the  full  with  his  words, 
so  deep  a  child  could  understand  them;  James  and  John  leave  all  to  follow  him 
who  had  the  word  of  eternal  life;  and  when  that  young  carpenter  asks  Peter, 
Whom  sayest  thou  that  I  am?  it  has  been  revealed  to  that  poor  unlettered 
fisherman,  not  by  flesh  and  blood,  but  by' the  word  of  the  Lord;  and  he  can 
say,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  The  Pharisee  went  his 
way,  and  preached  a  doctrine  that  he  knew  was  false;  the  fisherman  also  went 
his  way,  but  which  to  the  flesh  and  the  Devil? 

We  cannot  tell,  no  man  can  tell,  the  feelings  which  the  large  free  doctrines 
of  absolute  religion  awakened  when  heard  for  the  first  time.  There  must  have 
been  many  a  Simeon  waiting  for  the  consolation;  many  a  Mary  longing  for  the 
better  part;  many  a  soul  in  cabins  and  cottages  and  stately  dwellings,  that 
caught  glimpses  of  the  same  truth,  as  God’s  light  shone  through  some  crevice 
which  Piety  made  in  that  wall  Prejudice  and  Superstition  had  built  up  betwixt 
man  and  God;  men  who  scarce  dared  to  trust  that  revelation  —  "  too  good  to 
be  true”  —  such  was  their  awe  of  Moses,  their  reverence  for  the  priest.  To 
them  the  word  of  Jesus  must  have  sounded  divine;  like  the  music  of  their 
home  sung  out  in  the  sky,  and  heard  in  a  distant  land:  beguiling  toil  of  its 
weariness,  pain  of  its  sting,  affliction  of  despair.  There  must  have  been  men 
sick  of  forms  which  had  lost  their  meaning,  pained  with  the  open  secret  of 
sacerdotal  hypocrisy,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  truth,  yet  whom  error 
and  prejudice  and  priestcraft  had  blinded  so  that  they  dared  not  think  as  men, 
nor  look  on  the  sunlight  God  shed  upon  the  mind. 

But  see  what  a  work  it  has  wrought.  Men  could  not  hold  the  word  in  their 
bosoms;  it  would  not  be  still.  No  doubt  they  sought —  those  rude  disciples  — 
after  their  teacher’s  death,  to  quiet  the  matter  and  say  nothing  about  it:  they 
had  nerves  that  quivered  at  the  touch  of  steel;  wives  and  children  whom  it  was 
hard  to  leave  behind  to  the  world’s  uncertain  sympathy;  respectable  friends 
it  may  be,  who  said  the  old  Law  did  very  well.  Let  well  enough  alone.  The 
people  must  be  deceived  a  little.  The  world  can  never  be  much  mended.  No 
doubt  Truth  stood  on  one  side,  and  Ease  on  the  other;  it  has  often  been  so. 
Perhaps  the  disciples  went  to  the  old  synagogue  more  sedulous  than  before; 
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paid  tithes;  kept  the  new-moons;  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice; 
made  low  bows  to  the  Levite,  sought  his  savory  conversation,  and  kept  the 
rules  a  priest  gave  George  Fox.  But  it  would  not  do.  There  was  too  much  truth 
to  be  hid.  Even  selfish  Simon  Peter  has  a  cloven  tongue  of  fire  in  his  mouth, 
and  he  and  the  disciples  go  to  their  work,  the  new  word  swelling  in  their 
laboring  heart. 

Then  came  the  strangest  contest  the  world  ever  saw.  On  the  one  side  is  all 
the  strength  of  the  world  —  the  Jews  with  their  records  from  the  hand  of 
Moses,  David,  and  Esaias;  supernatural  records  that  go  back  to  the  birth  of 
time;  their  Law  derived  from  Jehovah,  attested  by  miracles,  upheld  by  proph¬ 
ets,  defended  by  priests,  •  children  of  Levi,  sons  of  Aaron,  the  Law  which 
was  to  last  forever;  the  Temple,  forty  and  seven  years  in  being  built,  its 
splendid  ceremonies,  its  beautiful  gate  and  golden  porch;  there  was  the  wealth 
of  the  powerful;  the  pride,  the  self-interest,  the  prejudice  of  the  priestly  class: 
the  indifference  of  the  worldly;  the  hatred  of  the  wicked;  the  scorn  of  the 
learned;  the  contempt  of  the  great.  On  the  same  side  were  the  Greeks,  with 
their  chaos  of  religion,  full  of  mingled  beauty  and  ugliness,  virtue  and  vice, 
piety  and  lust,  still  more  confounded  by  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  priest,  the 
cunning  speculations  of  the  sophist,  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  sage,  by  the 
sweet  music  of  the  philosopher  and  moralist  and  poet,  who  spoke  and  sung  of 
man  and  God  in  strains  so  sweet  and  touching;  there  were  rites  in  public; 
solemn  and  pompous  ceremonies,  processions,  festivals,  temples,  games  to 
captivate  that  wondrous  people;  there  were  secret  mysteries,  to  charm  the  curi¬ 
ous  and  attract  the  thoughtful;  Greece,  with  her  arts,  her  science,  her  heroes 
and  her  gods,  her  Muse  voluptuous  and  sweet.  There  too  was  Rome,  the  queen 
of  nations,  and  conqueror  of  the  world,  who  sat  on  her  seven-hilled  throne, 
and  cast  her  net  eastward  and  southward  and  northward  and  westward,  over 
tower  and  city  and  realm  and  empire,  and  drew  them  to  herself  —  a  giant’s 
spoil;  with  a  religion  haughty  and  insolent,  that  looked  down  on  the  divinities 
of  Greece  and  Egypt,  of  "  Ormus  and  the  Ind,”  and  gave  them  a  shelter  in 
her  capacious  robe;  Rome,  with  her  practised  skill;  Rome,  with  her  eloquence; 
Rome,  with  her  pride;  Rome,  with  arms,  hot  from  the  conquest  of  a  thousand 
kings.  On  the  same  side  are  all  the  institutions  of  all  the  world:  its  fables, 
wealth,  armies,  pride,  its  folly  and  its  sin. 

On  the  other  hand  are  a  few  Jewish  fishermen,  untaught,  rude,  and  vulgar; 
not  free  from  gross  errors;  despised  at  home,  and  not  known  abroad;  collected 
together  in  the  name  of  a  young  carpenter,  who  died  on  the  gallows,  and 
whom  they  declared  to  be  risen  from  the  dead;  men  with  no  ritual,  no  learning, 
no  books,  no  brass  in  their  purse,  no  philosophy  in  their  mind,  no  eloquence 
on  their  tongue.  A  Roman  sceptic  might  tell  how  soon  these  fanatics  would 
fall  out  and  destroy  themselves,  after  serving  as  a  terror  to  the  maids  and 
sport  to  the  boys  of  a  Jewish  hamlet;  and  so  that  "  detestable  superstition  ” 
come  to  an  end!  A  priest  of  Jerusalem,  with  his  oracular  gossip,  could  tell  how 
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long  the  Sanhedrim  would  suffer  them  to  go  at  large,  in  the  name  of  "  that 
deceiver,”  whose  body  "  they  stole  away  by  night  ”!  Alas  for  what  man  calls 
great;  the  pride  of  prejudice;  the  boast  of  power!  These  fishermen  of  Galilee 
have  a  truth  the  world  has  not,  so  they  are  stronger  than  the  world.  Ten 
weak  men  may  chain  down  a  giant:  but  no  combination  of  errors  can  make  a 
truth  or  put  it  down;  no  army  of  the  ignorant  equal  one  man  that  has  the 
Word  of  Life.  Besides,  all  the  truth  in  Judea,  Greece,  Rome,  was  an  auxiliary 
to  favor  the  new  doctrine. 

The  first  preachers  of  Christianity  had  false  notions  on  many  points;  they 
were  full  of  Jewish  fables  and  technicalities;  thought  the  world  would  soon 
end,  and  Jesus  come  back  "  with  power  and  great  glory.”  Peter  would  now 
and  then  lie  to  serve  his  turn;  Paul  was  passionate,  often  one-sided;  Barnabas 
and  Mark  could  not  agree.  There  was  something  of  furious  enthusiasm  in  all 
these  come-outers.  James  roars  like  a  fanatic  radical  at  the  rich  man.  But 
spite  of  the  follies  or  limitations  of  these  earnest  and  manly  Jews,  a  religious 
fire  burned  in  their  hearts;  the  Word  of  God  grew  and  prevailed.  The  new  doc¬ 
trine  passes  from  its  low  beginnings  on  the  Galilean  lake,  step  by  step,  through 
Jerusalem,  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Corinth,  Rome,  till  it  ascends  the 
throne  of  the  world,  and  kings  and  empires  lie  prostrate  at  its  feet.  But  alas, 
as  it  spreads,  it  is  corrupted  also.  Judaism,  paganism,  idolatry,  mingle  their 
feculent  scum  with  the  living  stream,  and  trouble  the  water  of  life. 

Christianity  came  to  the  world  in  the  darkness  of  the  nations;  they  had  out¬ 
grown  their  old  form,  and  looked  for  a  new.  They  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
darkness,  fearing  to  look  back  nor  daring  to  look  forward;  they  groped  after 
God.  Christianity  came  to  the  nations  as  a  beam  of  light  shot  into  chaos;  a 
strain  of  sweet  music  —  so  silvery  and  soft  we  know  not  we  are  listening  —  to 
him  who  wanders  on  amid  the  uncertain  gloom,  and  charms  him  to  the  light, 
to  the  River  of  God  and  Tree  of  Life.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
of  holy  hearts.  It  is  human  religion,  human  morality,  and  above  all  things  re¬ 
veals  the  greatness  of  man. 

It  is  sometimes  feared  that  Christianity  is  in  danger;  that  its  days  are  num¬ 
bered.  Of  the  Christianity  of  the  church,  no  doubt  it  is  true.  That  child  of 
many  fathers  cannot  die  too  soon.  It  cumbers  the  ground.  But  the  Christianity 
of  Christ,  absolute  religion,  absolute  morality,  cannot  perish:  never  till  love, 
goodness,  devotion,  faith,  reason,  fail  from  the  heart  of  man;  never  till  God 
melts  away  and  vanishes,  and  nothing  takes  the  place  of  the  All-in-All.  Re¬ 
ligion  can  no  more  be  separated  from  the  race  than  thought  and  feeling;  nor 
absolute  religion  die  out  more  than  wisdom  perish  from  among  men.  Man’s 
words,  thoughts,  churches,  fail  and  pass  off  like  clouds  from  the  sky  that  leave 
no  track  behind.  But  God’s  word  can  never  change.  It  shines  perennial  like  the 
stars.  Its  testimony  is  in  man’s  heart.  None  can  outgrow  it;  none  destroy.  For 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  Christianity  of  Christ  has  been  in  the  world  to 
warn  and  encourage.  Violence  and  cunning,  allies  of  sin,  have  opposed  it. 
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Every  weapon  learning  could  snatch  from  the  arsenals  of  the  past,  or  science 
devise  anew,  or  pride  and  cruelty  and  wit  invent,  has  been  used  by  mistaken 
man  to  destroy  this  fabric.  Not  a  stone  has  fallen  from  the  heavenly  arch  of 
real  religion;  not  a  loophole  been  found  where  a  shot  could  enter.  But  alas, 
vain  doctrines,  follies,  absurdities  without  count,  have  been  piled  against  the 
temple  of  God,  marring  its  beauteous  shape.  That  Christianity  continues  to 
live  —  spite  of  the  traditions,  fables,  doctrines  wrapped  about  it  —  is  proof 
enough  of  its  truth.  Reason  never  warred  against  love  of  God  and  man,  never 
with  the  Christianity  of  Christ,  but  always  with  that  of  the  church.  There  is 
much  destructive  work  still  to  be  done,  which  scoffers  will  attempt. 

Can  man  destroy  absolute  religion?  He  cannot  with  all  the  arts  and  armies 
of  the  world  destroy  the  pigment  that  colors  an  emmet’s  eye.  He  may  obscure 
the  truth  to  his  own  mind.  But  it  shines  forever  unchanged.  So  boys  of  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  day  throw  dust  above  their  heads  to  blind  the  sun;  they  only  hide  it  from 
their  blinded  eyes. 
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HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE  shared  the  general  conditions  of  in¬ 
heritance  and  nurture  which  bred  the  strongest  group  of  thinkers 
and  authors  that  America  has  produced.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of 
early  New  England  to  combine  an  intense  interest  in  the  supreme  questions 
of  human  destiny,  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  personal  life,  with  the  closest 
application  to  industrial  and  practical  affairs.  Calvinism  stimulated  thought 
on  religious  problems;  and  austere  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  enforced  on 
the  sturdy  English  stock  the  practice  of  industry,  thrift,  and  shrewdness.  For 
two  centuries  the  narrowness  of  the  dogmatic  creed,  and  the  awfulness  of  its 
sanctions,  checked  any  free  or  original  exploit  of  the  intellect.  Then  came  in 
a  great  enlargement  of  conditions,  and  a  fresh  stimulus.  With  the  birth  of  the 
nation,  brains  and  hands  began  to  stretch  out  from  their  provincial  cradle  to¬ 
wards  continental  expansion.  The  rise  of  national  questions;  the  impulse  from 
Europe,  stirred  to  its  foundation  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  giving  birth 
to  new  literatures;  the  outburst  of  the  protest  against  Calvinism,  which  had 
been  secretly  growing  for  generations;  a  new  ardor  in  the  churches  for  mis¬ 
sions  and  reforms;  an  advance  in  material  comfort  which  widened  opportunity 
and  did  not  yet  enervate  —  those  were  among  the  influences  which  enriched 
and  mellowed  the  soil  in  which  hardy  shoots  had  been  growing,  and  out  of 
which  now  flowered  a  brilliant  little  company  of  thinkers,  poets,  and  story¬ 
tellers. 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  the  daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher,  the  foremost  orthodox 
minister  of  his  time;  a  man  of  sturdy,  aggressive,  exuberant  nature,  the  father 
of  a  notable  family  of  sons  and  daughters.  His  biography  is  one  of  the  richest 
portraitures  of  New  England  life  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It  shows  how 
the  sensitive,  thoughtful  Harriet  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  theological 
discussion,  which  stimulated  the  mind  and  by  turns  satisfied  and  distressed  the 
heart,  while  her  observation  and  sense  of  humor  found  rich  material.  She  was 
largely  endowed  with  imagination,  with  sensibility,  with  the  mystic’s  temper. 
She  became  the  wife  of  a  theological  professor  with  scanty  means;  and  the 
tenderness  of  motherly  experience  was  mixed  with  the  pressing  cares  of  the 
household.  By  a  removal  to  the  West  she  gained  knowledge  of  more  various 
society  and  institutions,  and  then  came  back  to  the  quiet  of  a  Maine  village, 
to  ponder  in  her  heart  all  she  had  seen  and  heard  and  felt. 

The  interest  of  the  North  in  the  slave  system  of  the  South  was  especially 
due  to  a  little  company  of  strenuous  agitators,  who  were  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season  in  denouncing  slavery  as  the  sum  of  all  villainies.  The  violence 
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of  tone  which  generally  characterized  the  Abolitionists,  and  their  readiness 
to  denounce  all  men  and  all  institutions  that  did  not  fully  agree  with  them, 
limited  the  influence  due  to  their  purity  and  heroism.  The  conservatism  of 
commerce,  the  timidity  of  politicians,  above  all,  the  remoteness  of  the  whole 
matter  from  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  Northern  people,  long  restrained 
the  mass  of  the  community  from  any  very  wide  or  active  interest  in  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Stowe’s  sympathy  had  been  profoundly  touched  by  the  tales  of  wrong 
and  suffering  that  had  come  to  her  ears  from  escaped  slaves  while  she  lived  in 
Cincinnati.  She  had  pondered  the  whole  question  of  slavery  —  with  a  woman’s 
heart,  a  poet’s  imagination,  and  a  mind  schooled  by  company  with  masculine 
and  logical  thinkers.  Then  the  political  interests  of  the  whole  country  were 
focused  upon  the  slavery  question,  by  the  great  Congressional  debate  on  the 
Compromise  measures  in  1850.  Conspicuous  in  that  legislation  was  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  Act,  making  elaborate  provision  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive 
slaves  from  their  Northern  refuge.  This  law,  and  the  scenes  incident  to  its 
enforcement,  brought  the  reality  of  slavery  home  to  the  Northern  people 
closer  than  ever  before,  while  it  also  implicated  them  more  directly  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  system.  But  inertia  and  timidity  still  held  back  the  mass  of  poli¬ 
ticians,  churches,  and  the  general  community,  from  effective  ac-ion  or  ener¬ 
getic  protest.  Then  this  woman  in  her  busy  home  in  the  quiet  village,  shedding 
tears  at  midnight  over  the  sorrows  of  slave  wives  and  mothers,  found  her  im¬ 
agination  possessed  by  the  scenes  of  a  slave’s  story.  It  was  transferred  to 
paper  almost  automatically.  Then  other  scenes  linked  themselves  together  — 
scenes  of  pathos,  of  humor,  of  racy  conversation,  of  dramatic  action,  of  an¬ 
guish,  and  of  rapture.  The  whole  story  was  born  and  grew  —  an  inspiration,  a 
creation,  mysterious  and  beautiful  as  the  growth  of  a  human  life.  It  was  given 
to  the  public,  and  it  took  captive  the  heart  of  America  and  of  the  world.  Its 
literary  success,  measured  by  an  enumeration  of  editions,  translations,  copies 
sold,  was  vast  almost  beyond  comparison.  But  it  won  a  mightier  success;  for 
probably  beyond  any  other  single  influence,  it  planted  in  the  men  and  women 
of  the  North  a  deep  and  passionate  hostility  to  human  slavery.  The  whole 
course  of  events  moved  together:  the  political  forces  were  marshaled  on  the 
question  whether  slavery  should  be  extended  or  restricted;  new  parties  rose; 
and  finally  the  two  principles  —  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  —  were  established  at  the  cost  of  a  terrible  war.  It  would 
hardly  be  a  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  the  Northern  army  in  that  war  —  or 
the  force  which  made  the  heart  of  that  army  - — had  been  nurtured  in  boyhood 
and  youth  on  '  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  and  carried  the  book  in  their  hearts. 

The  book  was  written  as  a  protest  against  an  institution;  and  now  that  the 
institution  is  gone  the  book  remains  with  a  deep  permanent  interest.  It  is  an 
intensely  human  story.  The  temporary  and  local  color  is  but  the  incident  of  a 
portrayal  of  human  joys  and  sorrows,  sufferings  and  victories,  which  appealed 
to  readers  in  far-away  lands,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  appeal  in  far-away  years. 
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One  of  the  most  admirable  and  effective  qualities  of  '  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’ 
is  its  wholly  generous  and  sympathetic  spirit  toward  the  master  class.  The 
condemnation  is  all  for  the  system,  and  for  the  opportunities  and  incitements 
it  affords  to  the  baser  elements  which  exist  in  mankind  at  large.  The  master 
and  mistress  supply  some  of  the  most  charming  characters  of  the  book,  as 
the  noble  Mrs.  Shelby  and  the  fascinating  St.  Clare. 

The  key-note  of  the  book  is  humanity.  Its  sub-title  is  '  Life  among  the 
Lowly.’  It  is  in  close  accord  with  the  great  philanthropic  movement  of  the  age. 
Further,  it  is  deeply  religious.  Its  appeal  is  not  to  creed  or  authority,  but  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  the  Christian  faith  that  brings  master  and  slave  to¬ 
gether:  it  is  the  figure  of  the  Crucified  One  that  to  poor  Tom’s  darkest  hour 
brings  a  peace  and  strength  in  which  he  can  calmly  face  torture  and  death.  It 
was  largely  to  this  religious  quality  that  the  book  owed  its  effectiveness.  It 
rebuked  that  Pharisaic  Christianity  which  had  justified  slavery  with  Biblical 
precedent,  or  had  passed  by  the  slave  on  the  other  side,  while  absorbed  in 
ecclesiastical  trifles;  while  its  essential  piety  won  multitudes  of  churchmen  who 
had  resented  the  fierce  assaults  of  the  Abolitionists  on  the  churches  and  the 
prevalent  forms  of  Christianity. 

'Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  went  on  its  way  and  did  its  work;  and  Mrs.  Stowe, 
raised  to  sudden  fame  and  to  easier  circumstances,  but  no  whit  spoiled  or  un¬ 
steadied,  produced  as  her  next  serious  work  another  anti-slavery  novel, 
'  Dred.’  It  was  less  an  inspiration  than  its  predecessor,  and  more  a  deliberate 
construction;  and  was  judged  to  be  inferior  in  power.  Yet  it  was  a  very  strong 
book,  both  in  human  interest  and  in  effective  attack  upon  the  slave  system.  In 
logical  sequence  to  the  simple  story  of  the  earlier  book,  it  went  on  to  portray 
the  treatment  of  slavery  on  its  own  ground  by  the  church,  the  law,  and  the 
would-be  reformer.  It  showed  how  its  essential  evils  were  supported  by  statute 
and  by  judicial  interpretation.  It  pictured  the  ways  of  the  clerical  politician. 
It  depicted  the  attempt  of  a  high-minded  slaveholder  to  elevate  his  servants 
and  purify  the  system,  and  his  defeat  by  mob  violence  and  by  statute  law. 
These  were  trenchant  attacks  on  the  system  they  were  aimed  at.  But  the  more 
abiding  charm  of  the  book  is  in  its  lifelike  picturing  of  men  and  women;  and 
especially  in  "  life  among  the  lowly.”  Best  of  all,  perhaps,  are  "  Old  Tiff,”  a 
counterpart  of  the  "  Uncle  Remus  ”  whom  the  present  generation  knows  and 
loves,  and  Milly,  the  slave  "  mammy  ”  —  the  type  which  of  all  the  negroes 
Mrs.  Stowe  portrays  best,  and  perhaps  the  finest  type  of  character  which 
slavery  produced.  The  Dred  who  gives  name  to  the  book  is  a  negro  runaway 
and  insurgent  —  half  insane,  half  inspired  —  pouring  upon  his  oppressors  the 
denunciations  and  threatenings  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  The  effect  upon  the 
reader  is  fantastic  and  unreal.  But  the  strain  of  terror  and  foreboding  seems 
in  the  retrospect  like  a  vague,  awful  prophecy  of  the  war-cloud  which  was  so 
soon  to  break. 

Now,  in  the  prime  of  her  power,  Mrs.  Stowe  turned  back  to  the  field  which 
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she  knew  best;  which  indeed  was  the  very  home  of  her  heart  and  experience, 
and  which  she  had  essayed  in  her  first  slight  sketches.  '  The  Minister’s  Woo¬ 
ing  ’  is  a  prose  idyl  and  epic  of  New  England,  in  that  phase  of  its  history  which 
was  richest  and  most  attractive  for  the  literary  artist.  It  is  a  somewhat  ro¬ 
mantic  and  idealized  picture,  for  Mrs.  Stowe  was  a  poet  at  heart;  but  the 
groundlines  are  truthful,  both  the  heroic  and  the  homely  figures  are  genuine 
and  unmistakable  in  their  reality,  and  the  book  throughout  is  racy  of  the 
soil  from  which  it  sprung.  It  gives  us  Yankeeland  in  its  prime  and  at  its 
best. 

But  'The  Minister’s  Wooing  ’  has  its  deepest  interest  not  in  its  local  char¬ 
acter,  but  in  the  working  of  the  human  heart  and  mind  hard  beset  by  the 
problems  of  the  universe.  The  motive  of  her  anti-slavery  novels  is  to  depict  a 
social  institution;  but  in  this  book  Mrs.  Stowe  has  revealed  from  within  the 
drama  of  a  human  soul  in  its  supreme  exigency.  It  is  individual  and  yet  typical. 
The  Calvinistic  theology  —  which  is  only  an  intensified  form  of  the  theology 
inherited  by  all  the  Protestant  churches  from  the  Middle  Ages  —  was  brought 
closely  home  to  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  the  people,  in  a  society  of  which  the 
Sunday  and  the  sermon  were  the  central  and  dominating  feature.  The  creed 
thus  realized  and  applied  bore  strangely  mingled  fruit,  according  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  nature  and  development  —  of  heroism,  rapture,  exasperation,  or  despair. 
In  the  early  century,  Unitarianism  broke  out  in  open  revolt;  while  Orthodoxy 
rallied  to  the  defense,  yet  at  the  same  time  modified  its  own  theories  with  a 
rapidity  of  which  it  was  unconscious.  Lyman  Beecher  was  a  foremost  champion 
against  the  Unitarians,  yet  he  was  counted  among  his  brethren  an  innovator 
and  sometimes  a  heretic.  In  his  biography  and  in  the  lives  of  his  children  — 
notably  in  Henry  Ward  and  in  Harriet  —  may  be  traced  the  transformation, 
which  without  open  break  has  replaced  a  harsh  by  a  mild  religion;  a  change 
which  is  world-wide,  but  is  shown  with  especial  clearness  in  the  land  which  the 
Puritan  founded. 

In  the  scanty  and  grim  yet  heroic  chronicles  of  John  Winthrop  there  is 
occasionally  a  brief,  terrible  mention  of  some  woman  driven  by  religious 
broodings  to  distraction,  sometimes  to  murder  and  suicide.  How  wide-spread 
the  tragedy  of  which  this  was  the  extreme  phase,  we  can  but  surmise.  It  first 
found  full  articulate  expression  in  Mrs.  Stowe  —  but  issuing  in  escape,  by  re¬ 
source  drawn  from  the  very  creed  which  had  crushed  it.  The  story  is  that  of  a 
mother,  believing  and  thoughtful,  whose  unconverted  son  comes  to  a  sudden 
death.  Her  thought  of  the  fate  she  believes  he  has  incurred,  and  of  the  Divine 
rule  which  decrees  such  a  fate,  and  which  she  dares  not  disown  —  the  seeming 
contradiction  between  God  and  right  which  drives  her  almost  to  madness  — 
this  description  is  as  terrible  as  the  most  lurid  passage  in  Dante.  That  which  at 
last  controls  and  calms  is  the  same  as  sustained  the  slave  in  his  extremity  — 
the  vision  of  that  Saviour  whose  very  nature  is  love,  and  who  is  the  revelation 
of  a  God  who  must  in  some  unguessed  way  supply  the  need  of  the  creatures  he 
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has  made.  Around  this  fiery  core  the  story  stands  —  like  a  mountain  with  vol¬ 
canic  heart  —  in  strong  and  graceful  lines,  and  with  rich  vesture  of  beauty 
and  humor.  Its  heroic  figure  is  the  minister  and  theologian,  Dr.  Hopkins;  his 
absorption  in  theological  speculation  set  off  by  his  self-sacrifice  in  espousing  the 
unpopular  anti-slavery  cause,  and  his  magnanimous  surrender  of  the  woman 
he  loves  to  the  sailor  who  had  won  her  heart. 

'The  Minister’s  Wooing’  marks  the  culmination  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  writing. 
Of  her  later  works,  the  best  have  their  scene  in  New  England.  '  The  Pearl  of 
Orr’s  Island  ’  has  much  of  quiet  beauty;  and  '  Old  town  Folks,’  while  unequal 
and  disappointing,  furnishes  some  admirable  scenes,  and  one  of  her  raciest 
characters,  and  worthiest  of  long  life  —  the  kindly  ne’er-do-weel,  Sam  Lawson. 
In  '  Agnes  of  Sorrento  ’  there  is  little  creative  power  of  character  or  story  to 
match  the  beauty  of  landscape  and  atmosphere.  The  latest  stories,  with  their 
scenes  in  modern  American  life,  are  slight  in  texture.  It  is  chiefly  by  her  first 
three  books  that  she  will  live. 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  best  work  was  done  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  inspiration.  She 
was  not  strong  in  deliberate  and  conscious  art.  An  early  letter  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  the  labor  of  authorship  under  constant  intrusion  from  trouble¬ 
some  babies  and  incompetent  servants.  One  can  fancy  some  such  distracting 
influence  as  occasionally  marring  her  work  in  its  details.  It  has  not  the  finish 
of  the  student  who  writes  in  the  guarded  privacy  of  the  library.  Yet  to  the 
free,  rough,  wholesome  contact  with  every-day  life  which  forbade  such  seclu¬ 
sion,  we  perhaps  owe  much  of  the  fresh  and  homely  nature  in  her  books,  which 
charms  us  beyond  mere  artistic  polish. 

She  has  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  the  greatest  artists,  of  creating  as  it 
were  their  characters:  so  that  the  reader  recognizes  and  recalls  them  as  real 
people.  No  doubt  she  has  been  surpassed  in  various  particulars;  but  judged  by 
the  test  of  power  to  win  and  to  impress,  her  fictions,  and  especially  '  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,’  must  always  be  accorded  a  place  of  distinction.  5afer  than  any 
attempt  to  assign  her  rank  in  the  world’s  literature  is  a  characterization  of  the 
central  quality  of  her  mind  and  work.  That,  we  may  say,  was  the  transfer  of 
the  essential  spirit  of  Puritanism  from  the  field  of  speculative  theology  and 
mystic  experience  to  human  duty  and  to  social  institutions.  The  austere,  heroic 
spirit,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  tried  to  build  a  Church-State  in 
America;  which,  baffled  in  that  attempt,  fell  back  with  renewed  energy  on 
universe-schemes  —  that  spirit  in  the  last  century  found  outlet  and  fruition  in 
a  new  passion  of  service  to  humanity,  while  the  conception  of  man’s  relation  to 
God  has  passed  from  the  idea  of  subject  and  monarch  to  that  of  child  and 
father.  In  many  lives  has  the  change  been  exemplified,  but  in  Mrs.  Stowe  we 
see  it  as  wrought  in  a  woman  of  strong  brain  and  tender  heart.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  she  is  a  feminine  counterpart  of  Whittier;  he  of  Quaker,  she  of  Puri¬ 
tan  lineage;  both  serving  in  the  anti-slavery  cause;  both  passing  on  to  a  more 
personal  interpretation  of  life;  and  both  sublimating  a  dogmatic  Christianity 
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into  a  simple  religion  of  love  and  trust,  in  which  Christ  is  still  the  central 
figure,  but  a  Christ  of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  creed. 

Such  comparison  may  contribute  a  little  toward  an  appreciation  of  this 
large-natured  woman  and  fine  genius.  But  she  is  to  be  really  known  through 
her  books,  in  which  she  expressed  her  best  self. 

George  S.  Merriam 


Biographical  Note  —  Harriet  Elizabeth  Beecher  was  born  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  June  14,  1811.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  she  went  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  to  attend  the  school  of  her  sister  Catherine.  After  studying 
for  some  years  she  assisted  as  a  teacher  in  that  institution.  In  1832  the  Beecher 
family  moved  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  four  years  later  Harriet  was  married 
to  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  that 
city. 

Her  first  book  was  '  The  Mayflower,  or  Sketches  of  the  Descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims,’  published  in  1849.  The  next  year  the  Stowes  went  to  Brunswick, 
Maine,  Professor  Stowe  having  taken  a  chair  in  Bowdoin  College.  '  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,’  which  was  written  at  Brunswick,  began  to  run  as  a  serial  in 
the  Washington  National  Era  in  1851,  and  appeared  in  book  form  in  1852. 
Its  success  was  immediate  and  phenomenal,  half  a  million  copies  being  printed 
within  ten  years,  and  the  translations  into  foreign  tongues  numbering  about 
thirty. 

In  the  same  year  (1852)  Professor  Stowe  was  called  to  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  Massachusetts.  In  1853  the  author  published  a  'Key  to 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,’  giving  facts  to  substantiate  her  slave  story.  She  made 
at  this  time  the  first  of  several  European  trips,  during  which  she  was  received 
abroad  with  marked  respect  and  honor.  In  1864  the  Stowes  removed  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  where  Mrs.  Stowe  resided  until  her  death,  July  1,  1896. 
For  a  long  term  of  years  she  spent  the  summer  months  at  her  home  in  Florida. 

ELIZA’S  FLIGHT 
From  '  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’ 

IT  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  human  creature  more  wholly  desolate  and 
forlorn  than  Eliza,  when  she  turned  her  footsteps  from  Uncle  Tom’s 
cabin. 

Her  husband’s  suffering  and  dangers,  and  the  danger  of  her  child,  all 
blended  in  her  mind  with  a  confused  and  stunning  sense  of  the  risk  she  was 
running  in  leaving  the  only  home  she  had  ever  known,  and  cutting  loose  from 
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the  protection  of  a  friend  whom  she  loved  and  revered.  Then  there  was  the 
parting  from  every  familiar  object:  the  place  where  she  had  grown  up,  the 
trees  under  which  she  had  played,  the  groves  where  she  had  walked  many  an 
evening  in  happier  days,  by  the  side  of  her  young  husband  —  everything,  as  it 
lay  in  the  clear,  frosty  starlight,  seemed  to  speak  reproachfully  to  her,  and  ask 
her  whither  she  could  go  from  a  home  like  that? 

But  stronger  than  all  was  maternal  love,  wrought  into  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy 
by  the  near  approach  of  a  fearful  danger.  Her  boy  was  old  enough  to  have 
walked  by  her  side,  and  in  an  indifferent  case  she  would  only  have  led  him  by 
the  hand;  but  now  the  bare  thought  of  putting  him  out  of  her  arms  made  her 
shudder,  and  she  strained  him  to  her  bosom  with  a  convulsive  grasp  as  she 
went  rapidly  forward. 

The  frosty  ground  creaked  beneath  her  feet,  and  she  trembled  at  the  sound; 
every  quaking  leaf  and  fluttering  shadow  sent  the  blood  backward  to  her  heart, 
and  quickened  her  footsteps.  She  wondered  within  herself  at  the  strength  that 
seemed  to  be  come  upon  her;  for  she  felt  the  weight  of  her  boy  as  if  it  had  been 
a  feather,  and  every  flutter  of  fear  seemed  to  increase  the  supernatural  power 
that  bore  her  on,  while  from  her  pale  lips  burst  forth  in  frequent  ejaculations 
the  prayer  to  a  Friend  above:  "  Lord,  help!  Lord,  save  me!  ” 

If  it  were  your  Harry,  mother,  or  your  Willie,  that  were  going  to  be  torn 
from  you  by  a  brutal  trader  tomorrow  morning  —  if  you  had  seen  the  man, 
and  heard  that  the  papers  were  signed  and  delivered,  and  you  had  only  from 
twelve  o’clock  till  morning  to  make  good  your  escape  —  how  fast  could  you 
walk?  How  many  miles  could  you  make  in  those  few  brief  hours,  with  the 
darling  at  your  bosom,  the  little  sleepy  head  on  your  shoulder,  the  small  soft 
arms  trustingly  holding  on  to  your  neck? 

For  the  child  slept.  At  first  the  novelty  and  alarm  kept  him  waking;  but  his 
mother  so  hurriedly  repressed  every  breath  or  sound,  and  so  assured  him  that 
if  he  were  only  still  she  would  certainly  save  him,  that  he  clung  quietly  round 
her  neck,  only  asking  as  he  found  himself  sinking  to  sleep:  — 

"  Mother,  I  don’t  need  to  keep  awake,  do  I?  ” 

"  No,  my  darling:  sleep  if  you  want  to.” 

"  But,  mother,  if  I  do  get  asleep,  you  won’t  let  him  get  me?  ” 

"  No!  so  may  God  help  me!  ”  said  his  mother,  with  a  paler  cheek,  and  a 
brighter  light  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 

"  You’re  sure,  ain’t  you,  mother?  ” 

"Yes,  sure!”  said  the  mother,  in  a  voice  that  startled  herself  —  for  it 
seemed  to  her  to  come  from  a  spirit  within,  that  was  no  part  of  her;  and  the 
boy  dropped  his  little  weary  head  on  her  shoulder  and  was  soon  asleep.  How 
the  touch  of  those  warm  arms,  and  gentle  breathings  that  came  in  her  neck, 
seemed  to  add  fire  and  spirit  to  her  movements!  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  strength 
poured  into  her  in  electric  streams  from  every  gentle  touch  and  movement  of 
the  sleeping,  confiding  child.  Sublime  is  the  dominion  of  the  mind  over  the 
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body,  that  for  a  time  can  make  flesh  and  nerve  impregnable,  and  string  the 
sinews  like  steel,  so  that  the  weak  become  so  mighty. 

The  boundaries  of  the  farm,  the  grove,  the  wood-lot,  passed  by  her  dizzily, 
as  she  walked  on;  and  still  she  went,  leaving  one  familiar  object  after  another, 
slacking  not,  pausing  not,  till  reddening  daylight  found  her  many  a  long 
mile  from  all  traces  of  any  familiar  objects  upon  the  open  highway. 

She  had  often  been  with  her  mistress  to  visit  some  connections  in  the  little 

village  of  T - ,  not  far  from  the  Ohio  River;  and  knew  the  road  well.  To  go 

thither,  to  escape  across  the  Ohio  River,  were  the  first  hurried  outlines  of  her 
plan  of  escape;  beyond  that,  she  could  only  hope  in  God. 

When  horses  and  vehicles  began  to  move  along  the  highway,  with  that 
alert  perception  peculiar  to  a  state  of  excitement,  and  which  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  inspiration,  she  became  aware  that  her  headlong  pace  and  distracted 
air  might  bring  on  her  remark  and  suspicion.  She  therefore  put  the  boy  on  the 
ground;  and  adjusting  her  dress  and  bonnet,  she  walked  on  at  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  she  thought  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  appearances.  In  her  little 
bundle  she  had  provided  a  store  of  cakes  and  apples,  which  she  used  as  expe¬ 
dients  for  quickening  the  speed  of  the  child;  rolling  the  apple  some  yards  be¬ 
fore  them,  when  the  boy  would  run  with  all  his  might  after  it:  and  this  ruse, 
often  repeated,  carried  them  over  many  a  half-mile. 

After  a  while  they  came  to  a  thick  patch  of  woodland,  through  which 
murmured  a  clear  brook.  As  the  child  complained  of  hunger  and  thirst,  she 
climbed  over  the  fence  with  him;  and  sitting  down  behind  a  large  rock  which 
concealed  them  from  the  road,  she  gave  him  a  breakfast  out  of  her  little 
package.  The  boy  wondered  and  grieved  that  she  could  not  eat;  and 
when,  putting  his  arms  round  her  neck,  he  tried  to  wedge  some  of  his 
cake  into  her  mouth,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  rising  in  her  throat  would 
choke  her. 

"  No,  no,  Harry  darling!  mother  can’t  eat  till  you  are  safe!  We  must  go  on 
—  on  —  till  we  come  to  the  river!  ”  And  she  hurried  again  into  the  road,  and 
again  constrained  herself  to  walk  regularly  and  composedly  forward. 

She  was  many  miles  past  any  neighborhood  where  she  was  personally  known. 
If  she  should  chance  to  meet  any  who  knew  her,  she  reflected  that  the  well- 
known  kindness  of  the  family  would  be  of  itself  a  blind  to  suspicion,  as 
making  it  an  unlikely  supposition  that  she  could  be  a  fugitive.  As  she  was  also 
so  white  as  not  to  be  known  as  of  colored  lineage,  without  a  critical  survey, 
and  her  child  was  white  also,  it  was  much  easier  for  her  to  pass  on  unsuspected. 

On  this  presumption,  she  stopped  at  noon  at  a  neat  farmhouse,  to  rest  herself 
and  buy  some  dinner  for  her  child  and  self;  for  as  the  danger  decreased  with 
the  distance,  the  supernatural  tension  of  the  nervous  system  lessened,  and  she 
found  herself  both  weary  and  hungry. 

The  good  woman,  kindly  and  gossiping,  seemed  rather  pleased  than  other¬ 
wise  with  having  somebody  come  in  to  talk  with,  and  accepted  without  ex- 
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amination  Eliza’s  statement  that  she  "  was  going  on  a  little  piece,  to  spend  a 
week  with  her  friends  all  which  she  hoped  in  her  heart  might  prove  strictly 
true. 

An  hour  before  sunset  she  entered  the  village  of  T - ,  by  the  Ohio  River, 

weary  and  footsore  but  still  strong  in  heart.  Her  first  glance  was  at  the  river, 
which  lay,  like  Jordan,  between  her  and  the  Canaan  of  liberty  on  the  other 
side. 

It  was  now  early  spring,  and  the  river  was  swollen  and  turbulent;  great  cakes 
of  floating  ice  were  swinging  heavily  to  and  fro  in  the  turbid  waters.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  shore  on  the  Kentucky  side,  the  land  bending  far  out 
into  the  water,  the  ice  had  been  lodged  and  detained  in  great  quantities;  and 
the  narrow  channel  which  swept  round  the  bend  was  full  of  ice,  piled  one  cake 
over  another,  thus  forming  a  temporary  barrier  to  the  descending  ice,  which 
lodged  and  formed  a  great  undulating  raft,  filling  up  the  whole  river  and 
extending  almost  to  the  Kentucky  shore. 

Eliza  stood  for  a  moment  contemplating  this  unfavorable  aspect  of  things, 
which  she  saw  at  once  must  prevent  the  usual  ferry-boat  from  running;  and 
then  turned  into  a  small  public  house  on  the  bank  to  make  a  few  inquiries. 

The  hostess,  who  was  busy  in  various  fizzing  and  stewing  operations  over  the 
fire,  preparatory  to  the  evening  meal,  stopped  with  a  fork  in  her  hand,  as 
Eliza’s  sweet  and  plaintive  voice  arrested  her. 

"  What  is  it?  ”  she  said. 

"  Isn’t  there  any  ferry  or  boat  that  takes  people  over  to  B -  now?  ” 

she  said. 

"No,  indeed!  ”  said  the  woman:  "  the  boats  has  stopped  running.” 

Eliza’s  look  of  dismay  and  disappointment  struck  the  woman,  and  she  said 
inquiringly:  — 

"Maybe  you’re  wanting  to  get  over?  Anybody  sick?  Ye  seem  mighty 
anxious!  ” 

"  I’ve  got  a  child  that’s  very  dangerous,”  said  Eliza.  "  I  never  heard  of  it 
till  last  night,  and  I’ve  walked  quite  a  piece  today,  in  hopes  to  get  to  the  ferry.” 

"Well,  now,  that’s  onlucky,”  said  the  woman,  whose  motherly  sympathies 
were  much  aroused:  "  I’m  re’lly  consarned  for  ye.  Solomon!  ”  she  called  from 
the  window  towards  a  small  back  building.  A  man  in  leather  apron  and  very 
dirty  hands  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  I  say,  Sol,”  said  the  woman,  "  is  that  ar  man  going  to  tote  them  bar’ls 
over  tonight?  ” 

"  He  said  he  should  try,  if  ’twas  anyway  prudent,”  said  the  man. 

"  There’s  a  man  a  piece  down  here  that’s  going  over  with  some  truck  this 
evening,  if  he  durs’  to;  he’ll  be  in  here  to  supper  tonight,  so  you’d  better  set 
down  and  wait.  That’s  a  sweet  little  fellow,”  added  the  woman,  offering  him 
a  cake. 

But  the  child,  wholly  exhausted,  cried  with  weariness. 
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"  Poor  fellow!  he  isn’t  used  to  walking,  and  I’ve  hurried  him  on  so,”  said 
Eliza. 

"Well,  take  him  into  this  room,”  said  the  woman,  opening  into  a  small  bed¬ 
room,  where  stood  a  comfortable  bed.  Eliza  laid  the  weary  boy  upon  it,  and 
held  his  hands  in  hers  till  he  was  fast  asleep.  For  her  there  was  no  rest.  As  a 
fire  in  her  bones,  the  thought  of  the  pursuer  urged  her  on;  and  she  gazed  with 
longing  eyes  on  the  sullen,  surging  waters  that  lay  between  her  and  liberty. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  her  for  the  present,  to  follow  the  course 
of  her  pursuers. 

At  two  o’clock  Sam  and  Andy  brought  the  horses  up  to  the  posts,  appar¬ 
ently  greatly  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the  scamper  of  the  morning. 

Sam  was  there,  new  oiled  from  dinner,  with  an  abundance  of  zealous  and 
ready  officiousness.  As  Haley  approached,  he  was  boasting  in  flourishing  style 
to  Andy  of  the  evident  and  eminent  success  of  the  operation,  now  that  he  had 
"  farly  come  to  it.” 

"Your  master,  I  s’pose,  don’t  keep  no  dogs?”  said  Haley  thoughtfully, 
as  he  prepared  to  mount. 

"Heaps  on  ’em,”  said  Sam  triumphantly:  "  thar’s  Bruno  —  he’s  a  roarer! 
and  besides  that,  ’bout  every  nigger  of  us  keeps  a  pup  of  some  natur’  or  other.” 

"  Poh!  ”  said  Haley  —  and  he  said  something  else  too,  with  regard  to  the 
said  dogs;  at  which  Sam  muttered:  — 

"  I  don’t  see  no  use  cussin’  on  ’em,  noway.” 

"But  your  master  don’t  keep  no  dogs  (I  pretty  much  know  he  don’t)  for 
trackin’  out  niggers?  ” 

Sam  knew  exactly  what  he  meant,  but  he  kept  on  a  look  of  earnest  and  des¬ 
perate  simplicity. 

"Our  dogs  all  smells  round  consid’able  sharp.  I  spect  they’s  the  kind, 
though  they  hain’t  never  had  no  practice.  They’s  far  dogs,  though,  at  most 
anything,  if  you’d  get  ’em  started.  Here,  Bruno,”  he  called,  whistling  to  the 
lumbering  Newfoundland,  who  came  pitching  tumultuously  toward  them. 

"  You  go  hang!  ”  said  Haley,  getting  up.  "  Come,  tumble  up  now.” 

Sam  tumbled  up  accordingly,  dexterously  contriving  to  tickle  Andy  as  he 
did  so;  which  occasioned  Andy  to  split  out  into  a  laugh,  greatly  to  Haley’s 
indignation,  who  made  a  cut  at  him  with  his  riding-whip. 

"I ’s  ’stonished  at  yer,  Andy,”  said  Sam  with  awful  gravity;  "this  yer’s  a 
seris  bisness,  Andy.  Yer  mustn’t  be  a-makin’  game.  This  yer  ain’t  no  way  to 
help  Mas’r.” 

"  I  shall  take  the  straight  road  to  the  river,”  said  Haley  decidedly,  after 
they  had  come  to  the  boundaries  of  the  estate.  "  I  know  the  way  of  all  of  ’em: 
they  makes  tracks  for  the  underground.” 

"  Sartin,”  said  Sam,  "  dat’s  de  idee.  Mas’r  Haley  hits  de  thing  right  in  de 
middle.  Now  der’s  two  roads  to  de  river  —  de  dirt  road  and  der  pike:  which 
Mas’r  mean  to  take?  ” 
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Andy  looked  up  innocently  at  Sam,  surprised  at  hearing  this  new  geo¬ 
graphical  fact;  but  instantly  confirmed  what  he  said  by  a  vehement  reiteration. 

"  ’Cause,”  said  Sam,  "  I’d  rather  be  ’dined  to  ’magine  that  Lizy ’d  take  de 
dirt  road,  bein’  it’s  the  least  traveled.” 

Haley,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  very  old  bird,  and  naturally  inclined 
to  be  suspicious  of  chaff,  was  rather  brought  up  by  this  view  of  the  case. 

"  If  yer  warn’t  both  on  yer  such  cussed  liars,  now!  ”  he  said  contempla¬ 
tively,  as  he  pondered  a  moment. 

The  pensive,  reflective  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  appeared  to  amuse 
Andy  prodigiously,  and  he  drew  a  little  behind,  and  shook  so  as  apparently  to 
run  a  great  risk  of  falling  off  his  horse;  while  Sam’s  face  was  immovably  com¬ 
posed  into  the  most  doleful  gravity. 

"  Course,”  said  Sam,  "  Mas’r  can  do  as  he’d  rather;  go  de  straight  road,  if 
Mas’r  thinks  best  —  it’s  all  one  to  us.  Now  when  I  study  ’pon  it,  I  think  the 
straight  road  the  best,  deridedly.” 

"  She  would  naturally  go  a  lonesome  way,”  said  Haley,  thinking  aloud,  and 
not  minding  Sam’s  remark. 

"  Dar  ain’t  no  sayin’,”  said  Sam:  "gals  is  peculiar:  they  never  does  nothin’ 
ye  thinks  they  will;  most  gen’lly  the  contrar.  Gals  is  nat’lly  made  contrary; 
and  so  if  you  thinks  they’ve  gone  one  road,  it  is  sartin  you’d  better  go  t’other, 
and  then  you’ll  be  sure  to  find  ’em.  Now  my  private  ’pinion  is,  Lizy  took  de r 
dirt  road;  so  I  think  we’d  better  take  de  straight  one.” 

This  profound  generic  view  of  the  female  sex  did  not  seem  to  dispose  Haley 
particularly  to  the  straight  road;  and  he  announced  decidedly  that  he  should 
go  the  other,  and  asked  Sam  when  they  should  come  to  it. 

"  A  little  piece  ahead,”  said  Sam,  giving  a  wink  to  Andy  with  the  eye  which 
was  on  Andy’s  side  of  the  head;  and  he  added  gravely,  "  but  I’ve  studied  on 
the  matter,  and  I’m  quite  clar  we  ought  not  to  go  dat  ar  way.  I  nebber  been 
over  it  noways.  It’s  despit  lonesome,  and  we  might  lost  our  way:  whar  we’d 
come  to,  de  Lord  only  knows.” 

"  Nevertheless,”  said  Haley,  "  I  shall  go  that  way.” 

"  Now  I  think  on ’t,  I  think  I  hearn  ’em  tell  dat  ar  road  was  all  fenced  up 
and  down  by  der  creek,  and  thar  —  ain’t  it,  Andy?  ” 

Andy  wasn’t  certain;  he’d  only  "  hearn  tell  ”  about  that  road,  but  never 
been  over  it.  In  short,  he  was  strictly  non-committal. 

Haley,  accustomed  to  strike  the  balance  of  probabilities  between  lies  of 
greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  thought  that  it  lay  in  favor  of  the  dirt  road  afore¬ 
said.  The  mention  of  the  thing  he  thought  he  perceived  was  involuntary  on 
Sam’s  part  at  first,  and  his  confused  attempts  to  dissuade  him  he  set  down  to 
a  desperate  lying  on  second  thoughts,  as  being  unwilling  to  implicate  Eliza. 

When  therefore  Sam  indicated  the  road,  Haley  plunged  briskly  into  it, 
followed  by  Sam  and  Andy. 

Now  the  road,  in  fact,  was  an  old  one  that  had  formerly  been  a  thorough- 
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fare  to  the  river,  but  abandoned  for  many  years  after  the  laying  of  the  new 
pike.  It  was  open  for  about  an  hour’s  ride,  and  after  that  it  was  cut  across  by 
various  farms  and  fences.  Sam  knew  this  fact  perfectly  well:  indeed,  the  road 
had  been  so  long  closed  up  that  Andy  had  never  heard  of  it.  He  therefore  rode 
along  with  an  air  of  dutiful  submission,  only  groaning  and  vociferating  occa¬ 
sionally  that  ’twas  "  desp’t  rough,  and  bad  for  Jerry’s  foot.” 

"  Now  I  jest  give  yer  warning,”  said  Haley,  "  I  know  yer:  yer  won’t  get  me 
to  turn  off  this  yer  road,  with  all  yer  fussin’;  so  you  shet  up!  ” 

"  Mas’r  will  go  his  own  way!  ”  said  Sam  with  rueful  submission;  at  the  same 
time  winking  most  portentously  to  Andy,  whose  delight  was  now  very  near 
the  explosive  point. 

Sam  was  in  wonderful  spirits;  professed  to  keep  a  very  brisk  lookout:  at 
one  time  exclaiming  that  he  saw  "  a  gal’s  bonnet  ”  on  the  top  of  some  distant 
eminence,  or  calling  to  Andy  "  if  that  thar  wasn’t  Lizy  down  in  the  hollow  ”; 
always  making  these  exclamations  in  some  rough  or  craggy  part  of  the  road, 
where  the  sudden  quickening  of  speed  was  a  special  inconvenience  to  all  parties 
concerned,  and  thus  keeping  Haley  in  a  state  of  constant  commotion. 

After  riding  about  an  hour  in  this  way,  the  whole  party  made  a  precipitate 
and  tumultuous  descent  into  a  barnyard  belonging  to  a  large  farming  estab¬ 
lishment.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight,  all  the  hands  being  employed  in  the  fields; 
but  as  the  barn  stood  conspicuously  and  plainly  square  across  the  road,  it  was 
evident  that  their  journey  in  that  direction  had  reached  a  decided  finale. 

"  Warn’t  dat  ar  what  I  telled  Mas’r?  ”  said  Sam,  with  an  air  of  injured 
innocence.  "  How  does  strange  gentlemen  spect  to  know  more  about  a  coun¬ 
try  dan  de  natives  born  and  raised?  ” 

"  You  rascal!  ”  said  Haley,  "  You  knew  all  about  this.” 

"  Didn’t  I  tell  yer  I  know’d,  and  yer  wouldn’t  believe  me?  I  telled  Mas’r 
’twas  all  shet  up,  and  fenced  up,  and  I  didn’t  spect  we  could  get  through: 
Andy  heard  me.” 

It  was  all  too  true  to  be  disputed,  and  the  unlucky  man  had  to  pocket  his 
wrath  with  the  best  grace  he  was  able;  and  all  three  faced  to  the  right  about, 
and  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the  highway. 

In  consequence  of  all  the  various  delays,  it  was  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  after  Eliza  had  laid  her  child  to  sleep  in  the  village  tavern  that  the  party 
came  riding  into  the  same  place.  Eliza  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking 
out  in  another  direction,  when  Sam’s  quick  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  her.  Haley 
and  Andy  were  two  yards  behind.  At  this  crisis  Sam  contrived  to  have  his  hat 
blown  off,  and  uttered  a  loud  and  characteristic  ejaculation,  which  startled  her 
at  once;  she  drew  suddenly  back:  the  whole  train  swept  by  the  window  round 
to  the  front  door. 

A  thousand  lives  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  that  one  moment  to  Eliza. 
Her  room  opened  by  a  side  door  to  the  river.  She  caught  her  child,  and  sprang 
down  the  steps  towards  it.  The  trader  caught  a  full  glimpse  of  her,  just  as  she 
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was  disappearing  down  the  bank;  and  throwing  himself  from  his  horse,  and 
calling  loudly  on  Sam  and  Andy,  he  was  after  her  like  a  hound  after  a  deer. 
In  that  dizzy  moment  her  feet  to  her  scarce  seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  and  a 
moment  brought  her  to  the  water’s  edge.  Right  on  behind  they  came;  and 
nerved  with  strength  such  as  God  gives  only  to  the  desperate,  with  one  wild 
cry  and  flying  leap  she  vaulted  sheer  over  the  turbid  current  by  the  shore  on  to 
the  raft  of  ice  beyond.  It  was  a  desperate  leap  —  impossible  to  anything  but 
madness  and  despair;  and  Haley,  Sam,  and  Andy  instinctively  cried  out,  and 
lifted  up  their  hands  as  she  did  it. 

The  huge  green  fragment  of  ice  on  which  she  alighted,  pitched  and  creaked 
as  her  weight  came  on  it;  but  she  stayed  there  not  a  moment.  With  wild  cries 
and  desperate  energy  she  leaped  to  another  and  still  another  cake;  stumbling 
—  leaping  —  slipping  —  springing  upwards  again!  Her  shoes  were  gone,  her 
stockings  cut  from  her  feet,  while  blood  marked  every  step;  but  she  saw  noth¬ 
ing,  felt  nothing,  till  dimly,  as  in  a  dream,  she  saw  the  Ohio  side,  and  a  man 
helping  her  up  the  bank. 

"  Yer  a  brave  gal,  whoever  ye  are!  ”  said  the  man  with  an  oath. 

Eliza  recognized  the  voice  and  face  of  a  man  who  owned  a  farm  not  far 
from  her  old  home. 

"  O  Mr.  Symmes!  —  save  me  —  do  save  me  —  do  hide  me!  ”  said  Eliza. 

"  Why,  what’s  this?  ”  said  the  man.  "  Why,  if ’t  ain’t  Shelby’s  gal!  ” 

"My  child!  —  this  boy! — he’d  sold  him!  There  is  his  Mas’r,”  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  "  O  Mr.  Symmes,  you’ve  got  a  little  boy!  ” 

"  So  I  have,”  said  the  man,  as  he  roughly  but  kindly  drew  her  up  the  steep 
bank.  "  Besides,  you’re  a  right  brave  gal.  I  like  grit  wherever  I  see  it.” 

When  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  bank,  the  man  paused.  "  I’d  be  glad 
to  do  something  for  ye,”  said  he;  "  but  then  there’s  nowhar  I  could  take  ye. 
The  best  I  can  do  is  to  tell  ye  to  go  thar,”  said  he,  pointing  to  a  large  white 
house  which  stood  by  itself,  off  the  main  street  of  the  village.  "  Go  thar: 
they’re  kind  folks.  Thar’s  no  kind  o’  danger  but  they’ll  help  you:  they’re  up  to 
all  that  sort  o’  thing.” 

"  The  Lord  bless  you!  ”  said  Eliza  earnestly. 

"  No  ’casion,  no  ’casion  in  the  world,”  said  the  man.  "  What  I’ve  done’s 
of  no  ’count.” 

"  And  oh,  surely,  sir,  you  won’t  tell  any  one!  ” 

"  Go  to  thunder,  gal!  What  do  you  take  a  feller  for?  In  course  not,”  said 
the  man.  "  Come,  now,  go  along  like  a  likely,  sensible  gal,  as  you  are.  You’ve 
arnt  your  liberty;  and  you  shall  have  it,  for  all  me.” 

The  woman  folded  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  walked  firmly  and  swiftly 
away.  The  man  stood  and  looked  after  her. 

"  Shelby,  now,  mebbe  won’t  think  this  yer  the  most  neighborly  thing  in  the 
world;  but  what’s  a  feller  to  do?  If  he  catches  one  of  my  gals  in  the  same  fix, 
he’s  welcome  to  pay  back.  Somehow  I  never  could  see  no  kind  o’  critter 
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a-strivin’  and  pantin’,  and  tryin’  to  cl’ar  theirselves,  with  the  dogs  arter  ’em, 
and  go  agin  ’em.  Besides,  I  don’t  see  no  kind  o’  ’casion  for  me  to  be  hunter  and 
catcher  for  other  folks,  neither.” 


TOPSY 

From  '  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ’ 

ONE  morning  while  Miss  Ophelia  was  busy  in  some  of  her  domestic 
cares,  St.  Clare’s  voice  was  heard,  calling  her  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
"Come  down  here,  cousin:  I’ve  something  to  show  you.” 

"  What  is  it?  ”  said  Miss  Ophelia,  coming  down  with  her  sewing  in  her 
hand. 

"I’ve  made  a  purchase  for  your  department:  see  here,”  said  St.  Clare;  and 
with  the  word  he  pulled  along  a  little  negro  girl  about  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age. 

She  was  one  of  the  blackest  of  her  race;  and  her  round,  shining  eyes,  glitter¬ 
ing  as  glass  beads,  moved  with  quick  and  restless  glances  over  everything  in 
the  room.  Her  mouth,  half  open  with  astonishment  at  the  wonders  of  the  new 
Mas’r’s  parlor,  displayed  a  white  and  brilliant  set  of  teeth.  Her  woolly  hair 
was  braided  in  sundry  little  tails,  which  stuck  out  in  every  direction.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  face  was  an  odd  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  cunning,  over 
which  was  oddly  drawn,  like  a  kind  of  veil,  an  expression  of  the  most  doleful 
gravity  and  solemnity.  She  was  dressed  in  a  single  filthy,  ragged  garment, 
made  of  bagging;  and  stood  with  her  hands  demurely  folded  before  her. 
Altogether,  there  was  something  odd  and  goblin-like  about  her  appearance  — 
something,  as  Miss  Ophelia  afterwards  said,  "  so  heathenish,”  as  to  inspire  that 
good  lady  with  utter  dismay;  and  turning  to  St.  Clare,  she  said:  — 

"  Augustine,  what  in  the  world  have  you  brought  that  thing  here  for?  ” 

"  For  you  to  educate,  to  be  sure,  and  train  in  the  way  she  should  go.  I 
thought  she  was  rather  a  funny  specimen  in  the  Jim  Crow  line.  Here,  Topsy,” 
he  added,  giving  a  whistle,  as  a  man  would  call  the  attention  of  a  dog,  "  give 
us  a  song,  now,  and  show  us  some  of  your  dancing.” 

The  black,  glassy  eyes  glittered  with  a  kind  of  wicked  drollery,  and  the 
thing  struck  up  in  a  clear  shrill  voice  an  odd  negro  melody,  to  which  she  kept 
time  with  her  hands  and  feet,  spinning  round,  clapping  her  hands,  knocking 
her  knees  together,  in  a  wild,  fantastic  sort  of  time,  and  producing  in  her 
throat  all  those  odd  guttural  sounds  which  distinguish  the  native  music  of  her 
race;  and  finally,  turning  a  summerset  or  two,  and  giving  a  prolonged  closing 
note,  as  odd  and  unearthly  as  that  of  a  steam-whistle,  she  came  suddenly  down 
on  the  carpet,  and  stood  with  her  hands  folded,  and  a  most  sanctimonious 
expression  of  meekness  and  solemnity  over  her  face,  only  broken  by  the 
cunning  glances  which  she  shot  askance  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 
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Miss  Ophelia  stood  silent;  perfectly  paralyzed  with  amazement. 

St.  Clare,  like  a  mischievous  fellow  as  he  was,  appeared  to  enjoy  her  aston¬ 
ishment;  and  addressing  the  child  again,  said:  — 

"  Topsy,  this  is  your  new  mistress.  I’m  going  to  give  you  up  to  her;  see  now 
that  you  behave  yourself.” 

"Yes,  Mas’r,”  said  Topsy,  with  sanctimonious  gravity,  her  wicked  eyes 
twinkling  as  she  spoke. 

"  You’re  going  to  be  good,  Topsy,  you  understand,”  said  St.  Clare. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mas’r,”  said  Topsy,  with  another  twinkle,  her  hands  still  devoutly 
folded. 

"  Now,  Augustine,  what  upon  earth  is  this  for?  ”  said  Miss  Ophelia.  "Your 
house  is  so  full  of  these  little  plagues  now,  that  a  body  can’t  set  down  their 
foot  without  treading  on  ’em.  I  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  find  one  asleep 
behind  the  door,  and  see  one  black  head  poking  out  from  under  the  table,  one 
lying  on  the  door-mat;  and  they  are  mopping  and  mowing  and  grinning  be¬ 
tween  all  the  railings,  and  tumbling  over  the  kitchen  floor!  What  on  earth  did 
you  want  to  bring  this  one  for?  ” 

"  For  you  to  educate,  didn’t  I  tell  you?  You’re  always  preaching  about  edu¬ 
cating.  I  thought  I  would  make  you  a  present  of  a  fresh-caught  specimen,  and 
let  you  try  your  hand  on  her,  and  bring  her  up  in  the  way  she  should  go.” 

I  don’t  want  her,  I  am  sure:  I  have  more  to  do  with  ’em  now  than  I 
want  to.” 

"  That’s  you  Christians,  all  over!  You’ll  get  up  a  society,  and  get  some  poor 
missionary  to  spend  all  his  days  among  just  such  heathen;  but  let  me  see  one 
of  you  that  would  take  one  into  your  house  with  you,  and  take  the  labor  of 
their  conversion  on  yourselves!  No:  when  it  comes  to  that,  they  are  dirty  and 
disagreeable,  and  it’s  too  much  care,  and  so  on.” 

"  Augustine,  you  know  I  didn’t  think  of  it  in  that  light,”  said  Miss  Ophelia, 
evidently  softening.  "  Well,  it  might  be  a  real  missionary  work,”  said  she, 
looking  rather  more  favorably  on  the  child. 

St.  Clare  had  touched  the  right  string.  Miss  Ophelia’s  conscientiousness  was 
ever  on  the  alert. 

"But,”  she  added,  "I  really  didn’t  see  the  need  of  buying  this  one:  there 
are  enough  now  in  your  house  to  take  all  my  time  and  skill.” 

"  Well,  then,  cousin,”  said  St.  Clare,  drawing  her  aside,  "  I  ought  to  beg 
your  pardon  for  my  good-for-nothing  speeches.  You  are  so  good,  after  all, 
that  there’s  no  sense  in  them.  Why,  the  fact  is,  this  concern  belonged  to  a 
couple  of  drunken  creatures  that  keep  a  low  restaurant  that  I  have  to  pass  by 
every  day;  and  I  was  tired  of  hearing  her  screaming,  and  them  beating  and 
swearing  at  her.  She  looked  bright  and  funny  too,  as  if  something  might  be 
made  of  her;  so  I  bought  her,  and  I’ll  give  her  to  you.  Try  now,  and  give  her 
a  good  orthodox  New  England  bringing-up,  and  see  what  it’ll  make  of  her. 
You  know  I  haven’t  any  gift  that  way;  but  I’d  like  you  to  try.” 

"Well,  I’ll  do  what  I  can,”  said  Miss  Ophelia;  and  she  approached  her  new 
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subject  very  much  as  a  person  might  be  supposed  to  approach  a  black  spider, 
supposing  them  to  have  benevolent  designs  toward  it. 

"  She’s  dreadfully  dirty,  and  half  naked,”  she  said. 

"Well,  take  her  downstairs,  and  make  some  of  them  clean  and  clothe 
her  up.” 

Miss  Ophelia  carried  her  to  the  kitchen  regions. 

"  Don’t  see  what  Mas’r  St.  Clare  wants  of  ’nother  nigger!  ”  said  Dinah, 
surveying  the  new  arrival  with  no  friendly  air.  "Won’t  have  her  round  under 
my  feet,  I  know!  ” 

"  Pah!  ”  said  Rosa  and  Jane,  with  supreme  disgust:  "  let  her  keep  out  of  our 
way!  What  in  the  world  Mas’r  wanted  another  of  these  low  niggers  for,  I 
can’t  see!  ” 

"  You  go’  ’long!  No  more  nigger  dan  you  be,  Miss  Rosa,”  said  Dinah,  who 
felt  this  last  remark  a  reflection  on  herself.  "  You  seem  to  tink  yourself  white 
folks.  You  ain’t  nerry  one,  black  nor  white.  I’d  like  to  be  one  or  turrer.” 

Miss  Ophelia  saw  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  camp  that  would  undertake 
to  oversee  the  cleansing  and  dressing  of  the  new  arrival;  and  so  she  was  forced 
to  do  it  herself,  with  some  very  ungracious  and  reluctant  assistance  from  Jane. 

It  is  not  for  ears  polite  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  first  toilet  of  a  ne¬ 
glected,  abused  child.  In  fact,  in  this  world,  multitudes  must  live  and  die  in  a 
state  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  shock  to  the  nerves  of  their  fellow-mortals 
even  to  hear  described. 

Miss  Ophelia  had  a  good,  strong,  practical  deal  of  resolution:  and  she  went 
through  all  the  disgusting  details  with  heroic  thoroughness,  though  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  no  very  gracious  air;  for  endurance  was  the  utmost  to  which 
her  principles  could  bring  her.  When  she  saw,  on  the  back  and  shoulders  of  the 
child,  great  welts  and  calloused  spots,  ineffaceable  marks  of  the  system  under 
which  she  had  grown  up  thus  far,  her  heart  became  pitiful  within  her. 

"See  there!  ”  said  Jane,  pointing  to  the  marks,  "don’t  that  show  she’s  a 
limb?  We’ll  have  fine  works  with  her,  I  reckon.  I  hate  these  nigger  young-uns! 
so  disgusting!  I  wonder  that  Mas’r  would  buy  her!  ” 

The  "  young-un  ”  alluded  to  heard  all  these  comments  with  the  subdued  and 
doleful  air  which  seemed  habitual  to  her;  only  scanning,  with  a  keen  and 
furtive  glance  of  her  flickering  eyes,  the  ornaments  which  Jane  wore  in  her 
ears.  When  arrayed  at  last  in  a  suit  of  decent  and  whole  clothing,  her  hair 
cropped  short  to  her  head,  Miss  Ophelia,  with  some  satisfaction,  said  she 
looked  more  Christian-like  than  she  did;  and  her  own  mind  began  to  mature 
some  plans  for  her  instruction. 

Sitting  down  before  her,  she  began  to  question  her. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Topsy?  ” 

"  Dunno,  Missis,”  said  the  image,  with  a  grin  that  showed  all  her  teeth. 

"  Don’t  know  how  old  you  are?  Didn’t  anybody  ever  tell  you?  Who  was 
your  mother?  ” 
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"  Never  had  none!  ”  said  the  child  with  another  grin. 

"  Never  had  any  mother?  What  do  you  mean?  Where  were  you 
born?  ” 

"  Never  was  born!  ”  persisted  Topsy,  with  another  grin,  that  looked  so 
goblin-like  that  if  Miss  Ophelia  had  been  at  all  nervous,  she  might  have 
fancied  that  she  had  got  hold  of  some  sooty  gnome  from  the  land  of  Diablerie; 
but  Miss  Ophelia  was  not  nervous,  but  plain  and  business-like,  and  she  said 
with  some  sternness:  — 

"  You  mustn’t  answer  me  in  that  way,  child.  I’m  not  playing  with  you.  Tell 
me  where  you  were  born,  and  who  your  father  and  mother  were.” 

"  Never  was  born,”  reiterated  the  creature,  more  emphatically;  "  never  had 
no  father  nor  mother,  nor  nothin’.  I  was  raised  by  a  speculator,  with  lots  of 
others.  Old  Aunt  Sue  used  to  take  car’  on  us.” 

The  child  was  evidently  sincere;  and  Jane,  breaking  into  a  short  laugh, 
said:  — 

"  Laws,  Missis,  there’s  heaps  of  ’em.  Speculators  buys  ’em  up  cheap,  when' 
they’s  little,  and  gets  ’em  raised  for  market.” 

"  How  long  have  you  lived  with  your  master  and  mistress?  ” 

"  Dunno,  Missis.” 

"  Is  it  a  year,  or  more,  or  less?  ” 

"  Dunno,  Missis.” 

"Laws,  Missis,  those  low  negroes  —  they  can’t  tell:  they  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  time,”  said  Jane;  "  they  don’t  know  what  a  year  is;  they  don’t 
know  their  own  ages.” 

"  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  God,  Topsy?  ” 

The  child  looked  bewildered,  but  grinned  as  usual. 

"  Do  you  know  who  made  you?  ” 

"  Nobody,  as  I  knows  on,”  said  the  child  with  a  short  laugh. 

The  idea  appeared  to  amuse  her  considerably;  for  her  eyes  twinkled,  and 
she  added: 

"  I  spect  I  growed.  Don’t  think  nobody  never  made  me.” 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  sew?  ”  said  Miss  Ophelia,  who  thought  she  would 
turn  her  inquiries  to  something  more  tangible. 

"  No,  Missis.” 

"  What  can  you  do?  what  did  you  do  for  your  master  and  mistress?  ” 

"  Fetch  water,  and  wash  dishes,  and  rub  knives,  and  wait  on  folks.” 

"Were  they  good  to  you?  ” 

"  Spect  they  was,”  said  the  child,  scanning  Miss  Ophelia  cunningly. 

Miss  Ophelia  rose  from  this  encouraging  colloquy;  St.  Clare  was  leaning 
over  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"You  find  virgin  soil  there,  cousin:  put  in  your  own  ideas;  you  won’t  find 
many  to  pull  up.”  .  .  . 

On  one  occasion,  Miss  Ophelia  found  Topsy  with  her  very  best  scarlet 
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India  Canton  crape  shawl  wound  around  her  head  for  a  turban,  going  on  with 
her  rehearsals  before  the  glass  in  great  style:  Miss  Ophelia  having,  with  care¬ 
lessness  most  unheard-of  in  her,  left  the  key  for  once  in  her  drawer. 

"  Topsy!  ”  she  would  say,  when  at  the  end  of  all  patience,  "  what  does 
make  you  act  so?  ” 

"  Dunno,  Missis:  I  spects  ’cause  I’s  so  wicked!  ” 

"  I  don’t  know  anything  what  I  shall  do  with  you,  Topsy.” 

"  Law,  Missis,  you  must  whip  me;  my  old  Missis  allers  whipped  me.  I  ain’t 
used  to  workin’  unless  I  gets  whipped.” 

"  Why,  Topsy,  I  don’t  want  to  whip  you.  You  can  do  well,  if  you’ve  a  mind 
to:  what  is  the  reason  you  won’t?  ” 

"Law,  Missis,  I’s  used  to  whippin’:  I  spects  it’s  good  for  me.” 

Miss  Ophelia  tried  the  recipe,  and  Topsy  invariably  made  a  terrible  commo¬ 
tion,  screaming,  groaning,  and  imploring;  though  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
when  roosted  on  some  projection  of  the  balcony,  and  surrounded  by  a  flock 
of  admiring  "  young-uns,”  she  would  express  the  utmost  contempt  of  the 
whole  affair. 

"  Law,  Miss  Feely  whip!  Wouldn’t  kill  a  skeeter,  her  whippin’s.  Oughter  see 
how  old  Mas’r  made  de  flesh  fly:  old  Mas’r  know’d  how!  ” 

Topsy  always  made  great  capital  of  her  own  sins  and  enormities,  evidently 
considering  them  as  something  peculiarly  distinguishing. 

"  Law,  you  niggers,”  she  would  say  to  some  of  her  auditors,  "  does  you  know 
you’s  all  sinners?  Well,  you  is  —  everybody  is.  White  folks  is  sinners  too  — 
Miss  Feely  says  so:  but  I  spects  niggers  is  the  biggest  ones;  but  lor!  ye  ain’t 
any  on  ye  up  to  me.  I’s  so  awful  wicked  there  can’t  nobody  do  nothin’  with  me. 
I  used  to  keep  old  Missis  a-swarin’  at  me  half  de  time.  I  spects  I’se  de 
wickedest  crittur  in  de  world  ”;  and  Topsy  would  cut  a  summerset,  and  come 
up  brisk  and  shining  on  to  a  higher  perch  and  evidently  plume  herself  on  the 
distinction. 

MISS  PRISSY  TAKES  CANDACE’S  COUNSEL 
From  '  The  Minister’s  Wooing  ’ 

CANDACE  sat  on  a  fragment  of  granite  boulder  which  lay  there,  her 
black  face  relieved  against  a  clump  of  yellow  mulleins,  then  in 
majestic  altitude.  On  her  lap  was  spread  a  checked  pocket-handker¬ 
chief,  containing  rich  slices  of  cheese  and  a  store  of  her  favorite  brown 
doughnuts. 

"  Now,  Miss  Prissy,”  she  said,  "  dar’s  reason  in  all  tings,  an’  a  good  deal 
more  in  some  tings  dan  dar  is  in  oders.  Dar’s  a  good  deal  more  reason  in  two 
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young,  handsome  folks  cornin’  togeder  dan  dar  is  in  ”  —  Candace  finished  the 
sentence  by  an  emphatic  flourish  of  her  doughnut.  "Now  as  long  as  ebery- 
body  thought  Jim  Marvyn  was  dead,  dar  wa’n’t  nothin’  else  in  de  world  to  be 
done  but  marry  de  doctor.  But  good  lan’l  I  hearn  him  a-talkin’  to  Miss  Marvyn 
las’  night:  it-kinder  ’mos’  broke  my  heart.  Why,  dem  two  poor  creaturs,  dey’s 
jest  as  onhappy ’s  dey  can  be!  An’  she’s  got  too  much  feelin’  for  de  doctor  to 
say  a  word;  and  I  say  he  oughter  to  be  told  on  ’t!  dat’s  what  1  say,”  said 
Candace,  giving  a  decisive  bite  to  her  doughnut. 

"  I  say  so  too,”  said  Miss  Prissy.  "  Why,  I  never  had  such  bad  feelings  in 
my  life  as  I  did  yesterday,  when  that  young  man  came  down  to  our  house.  He 
was  just  as  pale  as  a  cloth.  I  tried  to  say  a  word  to  Miss  Scudder,  but  she 
snapped  me  up  so!  She’s  an  awful  decided  woman  when  her  mind’s  made  up. 
I  was  telling  Cerinthy  Ann  Twitchel  —  she  came  round  me  this  noon  —  that 
it  didn’t  exactly  seem  to  me  right  that  things  should  go  on  as  they  are  going. 
And  says  I,  '  Cerinthy  Ann,  I  don’t  know  anything  what  to  do.’  And  says  she, 
'If  I  was  you,  I  know  what  I’d  do  —  I’d  tell  the  doctor,’  says  she.  '  Nobody 
ever  takes  oifense  at  anything  you  do,  Miss  Prissy.’  To  be  sure,”  added  Miss 
Prissy,  "  I  have  talked  to  people  about  a  good  many  things  that  it’s  rather 
strange  I  should;  ’cause  I  aint’  one,  somehow,  that  can  let  things  go  that 
seem  to  want  doing.  I  always  told  folks  that  I  should  spoil  a  novel  before  it 
got  half-way  through  the  first  volume,  by  blurting  out  some  of  those  things 
that  they  let  go  trailing  on  so,  till  everybody  gets  so  mixed  up  they  don’t 
know  what  they’re  doing.” 

"Well,  now,  honey,”  said  Candace  authoritatively,  "  ef  you’s  got  any 
notions  o’  dat  kind,  I  tink  it  mus’  come  from  de  good  Lord,  an’  I  ’dvise  you  to 
be  ’tendin’  to ’t  right  away.  You  jes’  go  ’long  an’  tell  de  doctor  yourself  all 
you  know,  an’  den  le’s  see  what’ll  come  on ’t.  I  tell  you,  I  b’liebe  it’ll  be  one  o’ 
de  bes’  day’s  works  you  eber  did  in  your  life!  ” 

"  Well,”  said  Miss  Prissy,  "  I  guess  tonight,  before  I  go  to  bed,  I’ll  make  a 
dive  at  him.  When  a  thing’s  once  out,  it’s  out,  and  can’t  be  got  in  again,  even 
if  people  don’t  like  it;  and  that’s  a  mercy,  anyhow.  It  really  makes  me  feel 
’most  wicked  to  think  of  it,  for  he  is  the  most  blessedest  man!  ” 

"  Dat’s  what  he  is,”  said  Candace.  "  But  de  blessedest  man  in  de  world 
oughter  know  de  truth:  dat’s  what  I  tink!  ” 

"Yes  —  true  enough!  ”  said  Miss  Prissy.  "I’ll  tell  him,  anyway!  ” 

Miss  Prissy  was  as  good  as  her  word;  for  that  evening,  when  the  doctor  had 
retired  to  his  study,  she  took  her  life  in  her  hand,  and  walking  swiftly  as  a 
cat,  tapped  rather  timidly  at  the  study-door,  which  the  doctor  opening,  said 
benignantly:  — 

"  Ah,  Miss  Prissy!  ” 

"  If  you  please,  sir,”  said  Miss  Prissy,  "  I’d  like  a  little  conversation.” 

The  doctor  was  well  enough  used  to  such  requests  from  the  female  members 
of  his  church,  which  generally  were  the  prelude  to  some  disclosures  of  internal 
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difficulties  or  spiritual  experiences.  He  therefore  graciously  motioned  her  to 
a  chair. 

"  I  thought  I  must  come  in,”  she  began,  busily  twirling  a  bit  of  her  Sunday 
gown.  "  I  thought  —  that  is  —  I  felt  it  my  duty  —  I  thought  —  perhaps  —  I 
ought  to  tell  you  —  that  perhaps  you  ought  to  know  —  ” 

The  doctor  looked  civilly  concerned.  He  did  not  know  but  Miss  Prissy’s 
wits  were  taking  leave  of  her.  He  replied,  however,  with  his  usual  honest 
stateliness: 

"  I  trust,  dear  madam,  that  you  will  feel  at  perfect  freedom  to  open  to  me 
any  exercises  of  mind  that  you  may  have.” 

"  It  isn’t  about  myself,”  said  Miss  Prissy.  "  If  you  please,  it’s  about  you 
and  Mary!  ” 

The  doctor  now  looked  awake  in  right  earnest,  and  very  much  astonished 
besides;  and  he  looked  eagerly  at  Miss  Prissy,  to  have  her  go  on. 

"  I  don’t  know  how  you  would  view  such  a  matter,”  said  Miss  Prissy;  "but 
the  fact  is  that  James  Marvyn  and  Mary  always  did  love  each  other,  ever  since 
they  were  children.” 

Still  the  doctor  was  unawakened  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  words,  and  he 
answered  simply:  — 

"  I  should  be  far  from  wishing  to  interfere  with  so  very  natural  and  uni¬ 
versal  a  sentiment,  which  I  make  no  doubt  is  all  quite  as  it  should  be.” 

"No  —  but  —  ”  said  Miss  Prissy,  "you  don’t  understand  what  I  mean.  I 
mean  that  James  Marvyn  wanted  to  marry  Mary,  and  that  she  was  —  well  — 
she  wasn’t  engaged  to  him,  but  —  ” 

"  Madam!  ”  said  the  doctor,  in  a  voice  that  frightened  Miss  Prissy  out  of 
her  chair,  while  a  blaze  like  sheet-lightning  shot  from  his  eyes,  and  his  face 
flushed  crimson. 

"Mercy  on  us!  Doctor,  I  hope  you’ll  excuse  me;  but  there  —  the  fact  is  — 
I’ve  said  it  out  — the  fact  is,  they  wa’n’t  engaged:  but  that  Mary  loved  him 
ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  as  she  never  will  and  never  can  love  any  man  again  in 
this  world,  is  what  I  am  just  as  sure  of  as  that  I’m  standing  here;  and  I’ve  felt 
you  ought  to  know  it,  ’cause  I’m  quite  sure  that  if  he’d  been  alive,  she’d  never 
given  the  promise  she  has  —  the  promise  that  she  means  to  keep,  if  her  heart 
breaks  and  his  too.  The’  wouldn’t  anybody  tell  you,  and  I  thought  I  must  tell 
you;  ’cause  I  thought  you’d  know  what  was  right  to  do  about  it.” 

During  all  this  latter  speech  the  Doctor  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
Miss  Prissy,  and  his  face  to  the  window,  just  as  he  did  some  time  before,  when 
Mrs.  Scudder  came  to  tell  him  of  Mary’s  consent.  He  made  a  gesture  back¬ 
ward,  without  speaking,  that  she  should  leave  the  apartment:  and  Miss  Prissy 
left,  with  a  guilty  kind  of  feeling  as  if  she  had  been  striking  a  knife  into  her 
pastor;  and  rushing  distractedly  across  the  entry  into  Mary’s  little  bedroom, 
she  bolted  the  door,  threw  herself  on  the  bed,  and  began  to  cry. 

"  Well,  I’ve  done  it!  ”  she  said  to  herself.  "  He’s  a  very  strong,  hearty  man,” 
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she  soliloquized,  "  so  I  hope  it  won’t  put  him  in  a  consumption:  men  do  go  into 
a  consumption  about  such  things  sometimes.  I  remember  Abner  Seaforth  did; 
but  then  he  was  always  narrow-chested,  and  had  the  liver  complaint  or  some¬ 
thing.  I  don’t  know  what  Miss  Scudder  will  say;  —  but  I’ve  done  it.  Poor 
man!  such  a  good  man,  too!  I  declare,  I  feel  just  like  Herod  taking  off  John 
the  Baptist’s  head.  Well,  well!  it’s  done,  and  can’t  be  helped.” 

Just  as  this  moment  Miss  Prissy  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  started 
as  if  it  had  been  a  ghost  —  not  being  able  to  rid  herself  of  the  impression  that 
somehow  she  had  committed  a  great  crime,  for  which  retribution  was  knock¬ 
ing  at  the  door. 

It  was  Mary,  who  said  in  her  sweetest  and  most  natural  tones,  "  Miss 
Prissy,  the  doctor  would  like  to  see  you.” 

Mary  was  much  astonished  at  the  frightened,  discomposed  manner  with 
which  Miss  Prissy  received  this  announcement,  and  said:  — 

"  I’m  afraid  I’ve  waked  you  up  out  of  sleep.  I  don’t  think  there’s  the  least 
hurry.” 

Miss  Prissy  didn’t,  either:  but  she  reflected  afterwards  that  she  might  as 
well  get  through  with  it  at  once;  and  therefore  smoothing  her  tumbled  cap- 
border,  she  went  to  the  doctor’s  study.  This  time  he  was  quite  composed,  and 
received  her  with  a  mournful  gravity,  and  requested  her  to  be  seated. 

"  I  beg,  madam,”  he  said,  "  you  will  excuse  the  abruptness  of  my  manner  in 
our  late  interview.  I  was  so  little  prepared  for  the  communication  you  had  to 
make,  that  I  was  perhaps  unsuitably  discomposed.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
whether  you  were  requested  by  any  of  the  parties  to  communicate  to  me  what 
you  did?  ” 

"  No,  sir,”  said  Miss  Prissy. 

"  Have  any  of  the  parties  ever  communicated  with  you  on  the  subject  at 
all?  ”  said  the  doctor. 

"  No,  sir,”  said  Miss  Prissy. 

"  That  is  all,”  said  the  doctor.  "  I  will  not  detain  you.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  madam.” 

He  rose,  and  opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass  out;  and  Miss  Prissy,  over¬ 
awed  by  the  stately  gravity  of  his  manner,  went  out  in  silence. 


THE  MINISTER’S  SACRIFICE 
From  '  The  Minister’s  Wooing  ’ 

WHEN  Miss  Prissy  left  the  room,  the  doctor  sat  down  by  the  table 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  He  had  a  large,  passionate, 
determined  nature;  and  he  had  just  come  to  one  of  those  cruel 
crises  in  life  in  which  it  is  apt  to  seem  to  us  that  the  whole  force  of  our  being, 
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all  that  we  can  hope,  wish,  feel,  enjoy,  has  been  suffered  to  gather  itself  into 
one  great  wave,  only  to  break  upon  some  cold  rock  of  inevitable  fate,  and  go 
back,  moaning,  into  emptiness. 

In  such  hours  men  and  women  have  cursed  God  and  life,  and  thrown  vio¬ 
lently  down  and  trampled  under  their  feet  what  yet  was  left  of  life’s  blessings, 
in  the  fierce  bitterness  of  despair.  "  This,  or  nothing!  ”  the  soul  shrieks  in  her 
frenzy.  At  just  such  points  as  these,  men  have  plunged  into  intemperance  and 
wild  excess;  they  have  gone  to  be  shot  down  in  battle;  they  have  broken  life 
and  thrown  it  away  like  an  empty  goblet,  and  gone  like  wailing  ghosts  out  into 
the  dread  unknown. 

The  possibility  of  all  this  lay  in  that  heart  which  had  just  received  that 
stunning  blow.  Exercised  and  disciplined  as  he  had  been  by  years  of  sacrifice, 
by  constant,  unsleeping  self-vigilance,  there  was  rising  there  in  that  great  heart 
an  ocean  tempest  of  passion;  and  for  a  while  his  cries  unto  God  seemed  as 
empty  and  as  vague  as  the  screams  of  birds  tossed  and  buffeted  in  the  clouds 
of  mighty  tempests. 

The  will  that  he  thought  wholly  subdued  seemed  to  rise  under  him  as  a 
rebellious  giant.  A  few  hours  before,  he  thought  himself  established  in  an  in¬ 
vincible  submission  to  God’s  will  that  nothing  could  shake.  Now  he  looked  into 
himself  as  into  a  seething  vortex  of  rebellion;  and  against  all  the  passionate 
cries  of  his  lower  nature,  could,  in  the  language  of  an  old  saint,  cling  to  God 
only  by  the  naked  force  of  his  will.  That  will  rested  unmelted  amid  the  boiling 
sea  of  passion,  waiting  its  hour  of  renewed  sway.  He  walked  the  room  for 
hours;  and  then  sat  down  to  his  Bible,  and  roused  once  or  twice  to  find  his 
head  leaning  on  its  pages,  and  his  mind  far  gone  in  thoughts  from  which  he 
woke  with  a  bitter  throb.  Then  he  determined  to  set  himself  to  some  definite 
work;  and  taking  his  Concordance,  began  busily  tracing  out  and  numbering  all 
the  proof -texts  for  one  of  the  chapters  of  his  theological  system  —  till  at  last 
he  worked  himself  down  to  such  calmness  that  he  could  pray:  and  then  he 
schooled  and  reasoned  with  himself,  in  a  style  not  unlike,  in  its  .spirit,  to  that 
in  which  a  great  modern  author  has  addressed  suffering  humanity:  — 

"  What  is  it  that  thou  art  fretting  and  self-tormenting  about?  Is  it  because 
thou  art  not  happy?  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  to  be  happy?  Is  there  any 
ordinance  of  the  universe  that  thou  shouldst  be  happy?  Art  thou  nothing  but 
a  vulture  screaming  for  prey?  Canst  thou  not  do  without  happiness?  Yea,  thou 
canst  do  without  happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find  blessedness.” 

The  doctor  came  lastly  to  the  conclusion  that  blessedness,  which  was  all  the 
portion  his  Master  had  on  earth,  might  do  for  him  also;  and  therefore  he 
kissed  and  blessed  that  silver  dove  of  happiness  which  he  saw  was  weary  of 
sailing  in  his  clumsy  old  ark,  and  let  it  go  out  of  his  hand  without  a  tear. 

He  slept  little  that  night:  but  when  he  came  to  breakfast,  all  noticed  an 
unusual  gentleness  and  benignity  of  manner;  and  Mary,  she  knew  not  why, 
saw  tears  rising  in  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  her. 


JOHN  LOTHROP  MOTLEY 

PRESCOTT,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Philip  the  Second,’  dated  in  1855, 
after  speaking  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  as  an  episode  in  his 
narrative  well  deserving  to  be  made  the  theme  of  an  independent  work, 
adds  with  characteristic  generosity:  —  "  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  before 
long  such  a  history  may  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  our  accomplished  coun¬ 
tryman  Mr.  J.  Lothrop  Motley.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  fine  powers  of 
mind  possessed  by  this  scholar,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  his  task,  can  doubt  that  he  will  do  full  justice  to  his  important  but 
difficult  subject.”  Aside  from  what  these  kindly  words  toward  a  possible  rival 
reveal  of  the  lovable  Prescott,  they  show  us  plainly  that  in  1855,  when  Motley 
was  forty-one  years  old,  his  brilliant  talents  still  remained  unknown  save  to  a 
relatively  small  circle.  Froude,  reviewing  the  '  Dutch  Republic  ’  a  year  later, 
said:  "  Of  Mr.  Motley’s  antecedents  we  know  nothing.  If  he  has  previously 
appeared  before  the  public,  his  reputation  has  not  crossed  the  Atlantic.”  But 
if  Motley  came  suddenly  and  somewhat  late  to  his  high  fame  as  a  historian, 
there  had  never  been  room  for  doubting  his  unusual  gifts,  nor  his  vocation  to 
literature;  he  had  had,  however,  a  long  period  of  uncertainty  and  experiment, 
touching  the  stops  of  various  quills  until  at  last  he  struck  his  true  note.  Bom 
in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts  (now  a  part  of  Boston),  on  April  15,  1814,  he 
had  a  good  inheritance  of  mental  qualities.  His  father,  a  Boston  merchant  of 
North-of-Ireland  descent,  was  a  handsome,  genial,  and  witty  man,  with  a 
taste  for  letters;  his  mother,  a  woman  of  singular  beauty  and  charm,  was  the 
descendant  of  several  Puritan  clergymen,  who  had  enjoyed  literary  repute  in 
Colonial  and  post-Revolutionary  Boston.  He  was  a  handsome,  genial,  and 
straightforward  boy,  imaginative  and  impetuous,  fond  of  reading  though  not 
of  hard  study.  The  most  important  part  of  his  school  life  was  spent  at  Round 
Hill,  Northampton,  where  Joseph  G.  Cogswell  and  George  Bancroft  had  es¬ 
tablished  a  famous  school,  and  conducted  it  after  a  manner  likely  to  give  a 
quick-minded  boy,  along  with  his  preparation  for  college,  a  taste  for  European 
literature  and  culture. 

From  Round  Hill  Motley  went  to  Harvard  College,  and  was  graduated 
there  in  1831.  Wendell  Phillips  and  Thomas  G.  Appleton  were  his  classmates. 
He  did  not  win  academic  distinction,  and  appeared  to  lack  application  and 
industry,  being  indeed  only  a  boy  when  he  completed  his  course.  But  he  was 
exceedingly  clever;  and  his  classmates  were  not  surprised  when  later  he  be¬ 
came  famous,  though  they  were  surprised  that  his  fame  was  won  in  a  branch 
of  literature  involving  so  much  laborious  drudgery.  His  first  appearance  in 
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print  was  a  translation  from  the  German,  which  came  out  in  a  little  college 
magazine.  But  he  did  not  often  contribute  to  the  college  publications,  and  in¬ 
deed  kept  somewhat  apart  from  most  of  his  classmates, .partly  from  shyness 
perhaps,  partly  from  youthful  pride.  A  few  months  after  his  graduation  he 
went  to  Germany.  To  go  to  a  German  university  to  continue  one’s  studies  was 
not  then  a  common  thing  among  American  young  men;  but  Bancroft  and 
others  at  Cambridge  had  lately  given  an  impulse  in  that  direction.  Motley 
thoroughly  enjoyed  his  two  years  of  life  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  He  followed 
lectures  in  the  civil  law  chiefly;  but  was  by  no  means  wholly  engrossed  in  study, 
as  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  one  of  his  most  intimate  companions  at 
both  places  was  the  youthful  Bismarck.  A  year  of  travel  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  France,  and  England  followed;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1835  Motley  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston,  and  resumed  the  study  of  the  law.  In  March  1837  he  married 
Mary  Benjamin,  sister  of  Park  Benjamin;  a  lovely  woman,  who  for  thirty- 
seven  years  was  a  constant  source  of  happiness  to  him. 

Motley’s  legal  studies  had  never  so  preoccupied  his  mind  as  to  turn  it  away 
from  the  love  of  literature  and  from  literary  ambitions.  Two  years  after  his 
marriage  he  made  his  first  venture  in  the  literary  world,  publishing  a  novel 
entitled  'Morton’s  Hope,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Young  Provincial,’  of  which 
the  scene  is  the  America  of  Revolutionary  times.  The  book  .was  wholly  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Indeed,  it  had  the  gravest  defects  of  plan  and  general  form.  Yet  it 
had  a  certain  distinction  of  style,  and  contained,  among  its  loosely  woven 
scenes,  not  a  few  passages  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  those  friends  who  still 
prophesied  final  success  in  spite  of  an  unpromising  beginning.  Like  many  an¬ 
other  first  novel,  '  Morton’s  Hope  ’  is  manifestly  in  part  autobiographic.  It 
reveals  to  us  a  young  man  of  brilliant  gifts,  a  strong  appetite  for  reading,  a 
marked  inclination  toward  history,  a  mind  somewhat  self-centered,  an  impetu¬ 
ous  temperament,  and  an  intense  but  vague  and  unfixed  ambition  for  literary 
distinction. 

For  a  time,  Motley’s  ambition  was  not  even  confined  to  literature  exclusively; 
he  dallied  with  diplomacy  and  politics.  In  1841,  when  the  Whigs  for  the  first 
time  had  a  chance  at  the  federal  offices,  a  new  minister  was  sent  out  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Motley  went  with  him  as  secretary  of  legation.  He  remained 
there  less  than  three  months,  and  then  abandoned  the  diplomatic  career  and 
returned  to  Boston,  his  books,  and  his  dearly  loved  family.  In  the  campaign 
of  1844  he  made  some  political  speeches,  and  in  1849  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  But  he  derived  little  satisfaction  from  his  con¬ 
nection  with  politics,  and  felt  a  passionate  disgust  with  the  rule  of  the 
politicians. 

A  second  novel, '  Merry  Mount,’  published  in  1849,  was  of  much  more  merit 
than  the  first;  and  showed  a  liveliness  of  imagination  and  a  power  of  descrip¬ 
tion  that  gave  promise  of  success  near  at  hand,  if  not  to  be  attained  in  precisely 
this  direction.  The  field  of  work  for  which  he  was  best  fitted  had  already  been 
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made  manifest  to  the  writer  and  his  friends  by  the  striking  excellences  of  cer¬ 
tain  historical  essays  which  he  had  of  late  contributed  to  American  magazines, 
especially  an  essay  on  Peter  the  Great  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
October  1845.  By  the  next  year  his  mind  was  already  possessed  with  one  great 
historical  subject,  that  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  from  Spain,  the  subject 
which  he  has  forever  associated  with  his  name.  "It  was  not,”  he  afterward 
wrote,  "  that  I  cared  about  writing  a  history,  but  that  I  felt  an  inevitable  im¬ 
pulse  to  write  one  particular  history.”  Hearing  that  Prescott  was  preparing  a 
history  of  Philip  II,  he  thought  of  abandoning  the  ground;  but  Prescott  gen¬ 
erously  encouraged  him.  After  three  or  four  years  of  serious  study,  Motley 
concluded  that  no  satisfactory  work  of  the  kind  he  planned  could  be  written 
save  upon  the  basis  laid  by  thorough  researches  in  Europe,  especially  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  archives.  Accordingly  in  1851  he  went  to  Europe  with  his  wife  and 
family,  there  to  labor  at  his  absorbing  task,  and  as  it  proved,  there  to  spend 
most  of  his  remaining  days. 

Destroying  what  he  had  already  written,  Motley  immersed  himself  for 
nearly  three  years  in  the  libraries  and  archives  of  Dresden,  The  Hague,  and 
Brussels,  and  so  produced  the  three  volumes  of  the  '  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
public.’  The  great  Murray  declined  the  book;  and  it  was  published  in  England 
at  the  author’s  expense  by  Chapman  and  Hall,  and  in  New  York  by  Harper 
and  Brothers,  in  April  1856.  Its  success  was  immediate,  and  for  the  production 
of  an  almost  unknown  author,  prodigious.  Nearly  all  the  reviews,  both  British 
and  American,  praised  it  in  most  flattering  terms.  The  author  had  written  to 
his  father  that  he  should  be  surprised  if  a  hundred  copies  of  the  English  edi¬ 
tion  had  been  sold  at  the  end  of  a  year;  in  point  of  fact  the  number  sold  within 
a  year  was  seventeen  thousand. 

The  theme  of  that  famous  book  is  the  revolt  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  struggle 
by  which  they  won  their  independence  from  Spain.  Its  narrative  opens  with 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V,  in  1555,  and  closes  with  the  assassination  of 
William  of  Orange  in  1584.  It  relates  the  story  of  Spanish  misgovernment, 
tyranny,  and  religious  persecution  under  Philip  II:  the  uprising  of  the  prov¬ 
inces,  both  northern  and  southern,  against  the  cruelty  of  the  Duke  of  Alva; 
the  efforts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  keep  the  provinces  united  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  war;  the  heroic  sieges  of  Haarlem  and  Leyden;  the  wars  and  negotia¬ 
tions  by  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  great  statesman,  the  seven  northern 
Dutch  provinces  raised  themselves  from  the  condition  of  dependents  upon 
a  foreign  despot  into  that  of  an  independent  and  permanent  republic.  No 
wonder  that  the  theme  took  possession  of  Motley’s  imagination  with 
haunting  power;  for  the  story  is  an  inspiring  and  stirring  one  even  in  the 
pages  of  the  sober  annalists  whom  he  succeeded  and  superseded,  or  in  the 
formal  documents  upon  which  his  work  was  based.  It  appealed  moreover 
to  higher  qualities  than  his  imagination.  It  is  plain  that  the  main  source  of 
his  interest  in  the  story  is  a  generous  love  of  liberty,  and  the  warm  sympathy 
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of  an  ardent  and  noble  nature  with  all  exhibitions  of  individual  and  national 
heroism. 

It  is  this  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  feeling  which  have  given  the  '  Dutch 
Republic,’  to  most  minds,  its  chief  charm;  which  have  done  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  make  it,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  at  large,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  historical  books  ever  written  in  any  language.  But  it  had  also  many 
elements  of  technical  perfection.  It  is  written  with  great  care.  Many  of  the 
sentences  are  exquisite  in  felicity  and  finish.  The  style  is  dignified,  yet  rich  with 
the  evidences  of  literary -cultivation  and  fertile  fancy.  The  larger  matters  of 
composition  are  managed  with  taste  and  power.  Rarely  has  any  historian  in  the 
whole  history  of  literature  so  united  laborious  scholarship  with  dramatic  in¬ 
tensity.  His  pages  abound  in  vivid  descriptions,  and  in  narrations  instinct  with 
life  and  force  and  movement.  Through  all  runs  that  current  of  generous  ardor 
which  makes  the  work  essentially  an  epic,  having  William  of  Orange  as  its 
hero,  and  fraught,  like  the  ^dneid,  with  the  fortunes  of  a  noble  nation. 
No  doubt  this  epic  sweep  interfered  with  the  due  consideration  of  many  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  elements  in  Dutch  history.  The  historians  of  that  gen¬ 
eration  were  mostly  political  and  not  constitutional.  Prescott  confessed  that  he 
hated  "  hunting  latent,  barren  antiquities.”  Though  Motley’s  early  legal 
studies  had  made  him  more  apt  in  these  constitutional  inquiries,  so  essential 
in  Dutch  history,  his  predilection  was  always  rather  toward  the  history  of  men 
than  toward  the  history  of  institutions.  Neither  did  Motley  entirely  escape 
those  dangers  of  partiality  which  beset  the  dramatic  historian.  Under  his  hands 
William  of  Orange,  a  character  undeniably  heroic,  became  almost  faultless; 
while  Philip  and  those  Netherlanders  who  continued  to  adhere  to  him  were 
treated  with  somewhat  less  than  justice.  But  much  was  forgiven,  and  rightly, 
to  one  who  had  endowed  literature  with  a  book  so  interesting  and  so  brilliant 
—  so  full  of  life  and  color  that  it  seemed  to  have  caught  something  from  the 
canvases  of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt. 

Uncertain  as  to  the  reception  of  a  large  book  by  an  unknown  author,  Mot¬ 
ley  had  paused  after  the  completion  of  the  manuscript  of  the  '  Dutch  Re¬ 
public,’  had  spent  a  year  with  his  family  in  Switzerland,  and  another  in  Italy, 
and  had  made  a  brief  visit  to  Boston.  In  the  summer  of  1857  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  began  the  preparation  of  a  work  continuing  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  date  of  William’s  death.  From  that  time  the  history  of 
the  Netherlands  widens  into  a  broader  stream,  constantly  associated  with  that 
of  several  other  countries.  Motley  was  obliged  to  make  more  extensive  re¬ 
searches,  delving  in  the  archives  of  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  The  Hague. 
He  was  in  London  during  the  London  seasons  of  1858,  1859,  and  i860;  a 
famous  author  now,  feted  everywhere,  and  everywhere  enjoying  with  genial 
appreciation  the  best  of  English  society.  In  the  two  intervening  winters,  in 
Rome  and  in  England,  he  wrote  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  '  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent,’  which  in  i860 
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were  published  by  Murray  and  by  Harper.  A  few  months  before,  the  author 
had  received  from  the  University  of  Oxford  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 

The  two  volumes  now  published  dealt  with  the  history  of  five  years  only, 
but  they  were  years  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  young  republic.  In  1584  the 
mainstay  of  the  Dutch  had  been  taken  from  them;  and  Philip’s  general,  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  was  soon  to  recover  both  Ghent  and  Antwerp.  By  1589 
the  great  Armada  had  been  destroyed,  the  chief  of  dangers  had  been  removed, 
and  the  republic,  with  Henry  of  Navarre  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  assured 
of  independent  existence.  During  these  critical  years  the  relations  of  the 
Dutch  with  England  were  so  close,  that  to  describe  duly  the  diplomatic  inter¬ 
course,  the  governor-generalship  of  Leicester,  and  the  alliance  in  defense 
against  the  Armada,  Motley  was  obliged  to  become  almost  as  much  the  his¬ 
torian  of  England  as  of  the  Netherlands.  Measured  by  the  technical  standards 
of  the  scholar,  the  tale  was  more  difficult  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  and 
the  achievement  more  distinguished.  But  Motley  felt  the  lack  of  a  hero;  and 
the  new  volumes  could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  possess  the  epic  quality 
in  the  same  form  which  had  marked  the  '  Dutch  Republic.’  No  doubt  the 
book  has  been  less  widely  read  than  its  predecessor.  Yet  the  epic  quality  was 
present  nevertheless;  and  the  story  of  a  brave  nation  conquering  for  itself  an 
equal  place  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  was  inspiring  to  the  writer  and 
deeply  instructive  to  the  reader. 

Immediately  there  came  an  opportunity  for  Motley’s  inborn  love  of  liberty, 
and  that  appreciation  of  heroic  national  action  which  his  recent  work  had 
brought  him,  to  expend  themselves  on  the  objects  of  real  and  present  life.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  American  Civil  War,  stirred  deeply  by  the  prevalent 
misunderstanding  and  want  of  sympathy  in  England,  he  wrote  to  the  London 
Times  an  elaborate  letter,  afterward  signally  influential  as  a  pamphlet,  explain¬ 
ing  clearly  and  comprehensively  the  character  of  the  American  Union,  and  the 
real  causes  of  the  war.  Unable  to  remain  away  from  his  country  in  such  a 
crisis,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  but  was  presently  sent  by  Lincoln  as 
minister  to  Austria.  Here  he  made  it  his  chief  occupation  to  promote  in  Europe 
a  right  knowledge  of  American  conditions  and  of  the  aims  of  the  Union 
party  at  home,  and  to  awaken  and  sustain  European  sympathy.  In  the  two 
delightful  volumes  of  his  'Correspondence’  (published  in  1889)  nothing  is 
more  interesting,  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  reader’s  high  appreciation  of 
the  man,  than  the  series  of  letters  written  from  Vienna  during  war-time.  They 
show  us  a  gifted  and  noble  American  passing  through  that  transformation 
which  came  over  many  another  of  his  countrymen,  through  the  heart-straining 
experiences  of  those  wonderful  days.  He  who  not  many  years  before  had 
looked  upon  the  public  affairs  of  his  country  with  fastidious  scorn,  as  the  prey 
of  low-minded  politicians,  was  now  warmed  into  ardent  and  even  flaming 
patriotism  by  the  peril  of  the  Union,  the  struggle,  and  the  victory. 

Official  life  in  Vienna  did  not  often  leave  much  leisure  for  historical  compo- 
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sition;  but  in  1867  Motley  saw  through  the  press  the  two  volumes  which  con¬ 
cluded  his  '  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.’  They  continued  the  narrative 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  had  seemed  appropriate  to  the  critical  years  previ¬ 
ously  treated,  and  brought  it  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Twelve  Years’ 
Truce  between  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  arranged  in  1609.  Twenty  years 
of  Dutch  history  —  war  against  Spain,  negotiation  with  France  and  England 
—  were  embraced  in  these  two  volumes.  With  Elizabeth  and  Philip  II  giving 
place  to  James  I  and  Philip  III,  these  years  were  not  so  interesting  nor  so  im¬ 
portant  as  those  which  had  preceded;  but  Motley’s  eloquence,  and  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  skill  in  presentation,  prevented  the  new  volumes  from  seeming  inferior 
to  the  old.  Moreover,  to  an  imaginative  American  mind,  a  new  element  of 
interest  was  added  as  the  young  republic  began  to  be  a  naval  power,  and, 
prosperous  and  energetic,  launched  out  into  brilliant  projects  of  commerce 
and  colonial  expansion  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East  and  of  the  New 
World. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Motley’s  official  connection  with  his  own  country  had 
ceased.  Some  one  wrote  to  President  Johnson  a  letter  slandering  Motley. 
Though  the  letter  might  well  have  passed  unnoticed,  Secretary  Seward  re¬ 
quested  explanations.  Motley,  sensitive  and  impulsive,  accompanied  his  denials 
of  the  slanders  with  the  tender  of  his  resignation.  It  was  accepted;  and  he  left 
the  diplomatic  service  with  an  acute  sense  of  the  indignity.  Returning  to 
America  in  1868,  he  v/as,  by  the  favor  of  President  Grant  and  of  Senator 
Sumner,  appointed  in  1869  to  the  high  post  of  minister  to  Great  Britain.  A 
year  later  he  was  asked  to  resign,  and  refusing  to  do  so,  was  recalled.  A  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  in  a  book  of  literature  is  doubtless  not  the  place  in  which  to 
discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  political  actions  of  recent  times,  still  warmly 
debated.  It  has  been  said  on  the  one  side  that  the  minister  had  departed  from 
his  instructions  in  the  important  matter  of  the  Alabama  claims,  to  a  degree 
that  impaired  his  usefulness  to  his  government;  on  the  other  side,  that  the 
action  of  President  Grant  and  Secretary  Fish  was  but  an  angry  move  in  their 
quarrel  with  Senator  Sumner.  What  is  certain  is,  that  to  the  high-spirited  min¬ 
ister,  wholly  unconscious  of  any  but  the  most  faithful  and  patriotic  service, 
this  second  blow  was  crushing.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  ultimately 
fatal. 

The  plan  which  Motley  had  had  in  mind  while  writing  the  '  History  of  the 
United  Netherlands  ’  had  been  to  continue  that  narrative  through  the  period 
of  the  Twelve  Years’  Truce,  and  then  to  widen  it  into  a  history  of  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  or  of  the  war  so  called  in  Germany,  and  the  thirty  remaining  years 
of  warfare  between  the  Dutch  and  Spain,  both  ending  with  the  Peace  of  West¬ 
phalia  in  1648.  The  only  part  of  this  extensive  plan  which  he  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  was  that  relating  to  the  period  of  the  truce.  Throughout  those 
twelve  years  the  leading  matter  of  Dutch  history  is  the  contest  between  John 
van  Oldenbarneveld  and  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau.  Not  neglecting  .other 
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aspects  of  the  time  —  the  death  of  Henry  IV,  the  struggle  over  Jiilich  and 
Cleves,  the  preparation  for  the  Thirty  Years’  War  —  Motley  gave  to  the  two 
volumes  which  he  published  in  1874  a  biographical  form,  and  the  title  of 
'  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld.’  Thorough  and  conscientious,  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  as  the  book  is,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  takes  sides 
with  Oldenbarneveld,  and  that  it  is  written  with  less  freshness  and  brilliancy 
than  the  earlier  volumes.  His  proud  and  sensitive  spirit  had  received  a  lacerat¬ 
ing  wound,  and  his  health  had  begun  to  fail.  At  the  end  of  this  year  his  dearly 
loved  wife  was  taken  from  him.  He  wrote  no  more;  and  on  May  29,  1877,  he 
died  near  Dorchester  in  England. 

It  is  a  familiar  thought  that  history  must  be  written  over  again  for  the  uses 
of  each  new  generation.  The  present  world  of  historians,  critics,  and  readers 
is  attentive  to  many  things  which  in  Motley’s  time  were  less  valued.  It  has 
grown  more  strenuous  in  insisting  upon  perfect  objectivity  in  the  treatment 
of  international  and  civil  conflicts.  Where  sixty  years  ago,  in  all  countries,  his¬ 
tory  was  chiefly  the  work  of  men  more  or  less  engaged  in  public  affairs,  or  at 
least  the  offspring  of  political  minds,  it  now  in  all  countries,  whether  for  good 
or  for  ill,  springs  mainly  from  professors  or  from  minds  professorial.  Its 
fashions  change.  But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  changes  of  fashion  can 
seriously  diminish  either  Motley’s  general  popularity  or  the  force  of  his  ap¬ 
peal  to  cultivated  minds.  His  books,  while  nowise  lacking  in  most  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  scholarship,  are  also  literature  —  eloquent,  glowing,  and 
powerful  —  and  have,  one  must  think,  that  permanent  value  which  belongs  to 
every  finished  product  of  fine  art. 

John  Franklin  Jameson 


THE  ABDICATION  OF  CHARLES  V  OF  SPAIN 

From  'The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.’  Copyright,  1855,  by  John  Lothrop 
Motley.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers 

ON  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  1555,  the  estates  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Brussels.  They 
had  been  summoned  to  be  the  witnessess  and  the  guarantees  of  the 
abdication  which  Charles  V  had  long  before  resolved  upon,  and  which  he  was 
that  day  to  execute.  The  Emperor,  like  many  potentates  before  and  since,  was 
fond  of  great  political  spectacles.  He  knew  their  influences  upon  the  masses  of 
mankind.  Although  plain  even  to  shabbiness  in  his  own  costume,  and  usually 
attired  in  black,  no  one  ever  understood  better  than  he  how  to  arrange  such 
exhibitions  in  a  striking  and  artistic  style.  We  have  seen  the  theatrical  and  im¬ 
posing  manner  in  which  he  quelled  the  insurrection  at  Ghent,  and  nearly 
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crushed  the  life  forever  out  of  that  vigorous  and  turbulent  little  common¬ 
wealth.  The  closing  scene  of  his  long  and  energetic  reign  he  had  now  arranged 
with  profound  study,  and  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  requisite  effects  were  to  be  produced.  The  termination  of  his  own  career, 
the  opening  of  his  beloved  Philip’s,  were  to  be  dramatized  in  a  manner  worthy 
the  august  characters  of  the  actors,  and  the  importance  of  the  great  stage 
where  they  played  their  parts.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  directed  upon 
that  day  towards  Brussels;  for  an  imperial  abdication  was  an  event  which  had 
not,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  been  staled  by  custom. 

The  gay  capital  of  Brabant  —  of  that  province  which  rejoiced  in  the  liberal 
constitution  known  by  the  cheerful  title  of  the  "  joyful  entrance  ”  —  was 
worthy  to  be  the  scene  of  the  imposing  show.  Brussels  had  been  a  city  for  more 
than  five  centuries,  and  at  that  day  numbered  about  one  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  Its  walls,  six  miles  in  circumference,  were  already  two  hundred  years 
old.  Unlike  most  Netherland  cities,  lying  usually  upon  extensive  plains,  it 
was  built  along  the  sides  of  an  abrupt  promontory.  A  wide  expanse  of  living 
verdure  —  cultivated  gardens,  shady  groves,  fertile  cornfields  —  flowed  round 
it  like  a  sea.  The  foot  of  the  town  was  washed  by  the  little  river  Senne,  while 
the  irregular  but  picturesque  streets  rose  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  like 
the  semicircles  and  stairways  of  an  amphitheater.  Nearly  in  the  heart  of  the 
place  rose  the  audacious  and  exquisitely  embroidered  tower  of  the  town-house, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in  height;  a  miracle  of  needlework  in  stone, 
rivaling  in  its  intricate  carving  the  cobweb  tracery  of  that  lace  which  has  for 
centuries  been  synonymous  with  the  city,  and  rearing  itself  above  a  facade  of 
profusely  decorated  and  brocaded  architecture.  The  crest  of  the  elevation  was 
crowned  by  the  towers  of  the  old  ducal  palace  of  Brabant,  with  its  extensive 
and  thickly  wooded  park  on  the  left,  and  by  the  stately  mansions  of  Orange, 
Egmont,  Aremberg,  Culemburg,  and  other  Flemish  grandees,  on  the  right. 
The  great  forest  of  Soignies,  dotted  with  monasteries  and  convents,  swarming 
with  every  variety  of  game,  whither  the  citizens  made  their  summer  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  and  where  the  nobles  chased  the  wild  boar  and  the  stag,  extended  to 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  city  walls.  The  population,  as  thrifty,  as  intel¬ 
ligent,  as  prosperous  as  that  of  any  city  in  Europe,  was  divided  into  fifty-two 
guilds  of  artisans,  among  which  the  most  important  were  the  armorers,  whose 
suits  of  mail  would  turn  a  musket-ball;  the  gardeners,  upon  whose  gentler 
creations  incredible  sums  were  annually  lavished;  and  the  tapestry-workers, 
whose  gorgeous  fabrics  were  the  wonder  of  the  world.  Seven  principal 
churches,  of  which  the  most  striking  was  that  of  St.  Gudule,  with  its  twin 
towers,  its  charming  facade,  and  its  magnificently  painted  windows,  adorned 
the  upper  part  of  the  city.  The  number  seven  was  a  magic  number  in  Brussels; 
and  was  supposed  at  that  epoch  —  during  which  astronomy  was  in  its  infancy 
and  astrology  in  its  prime  —  to  denote  the  seven  planets  which  governed  all 
things  terrestrial  by  their  aspects  and  influences.  Seven  noble  families,  spring- 
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ing  from  seven  ancient  castles,  supplied  the  stock  from  which  the  seven  sena¬ 
tors  were  selected  who  composed  the  upper  council  of  the  city.  There  were 
seven  great  squares,  seven  city  gates;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  present 
ceremony,  it  was  observed  by  the  lovers  of  wonderful  coincidences  that  seven 
crowned  heads  would  be  congregated  under  a  single  roof  in  the  liberty-loving 
city. 

The  palace  where  the  states-general  were  upon  this  occasion  convened  had 
been  the  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  since  the  days  of  John  the  Second, 
who  had  built  it  about  the  year  1300.  It  was  a  spacious  and  convenient  build¬ 
ing,  but  not  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  In  front  was  a 
large  open  square,  inclosed  by  an  iron  railing;  in  the  rear  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  park,  filled  with  forest  trees,  and  containing  gardens  and  labyrinths, 
fish-ponds  and  game  preserves,  fountains  and  promenades,  race-courses  and 
archery  grounds.  The  main  entrance  to  this  edifice  opened  upon  a  spacious 
hall,  connected  with  a  beautiful  and  symmetrical  chapel.  The  hall  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  size,  harmonious  proportions,  and  the  richness  of  its  decorations. 
It  was  the  place  where  the  chapters  of  the  famous  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
were  held.  Its  walls  were  hung  with  a  magnificent  tapestry  of  Arras,  represent¬ 
ing  the  life  and  achievements  of  Gideon  the  Midianite,  and  giving  particular 
prominence  to  the  miracle  of  the  "  fleece  of  wool,”  vouchsafed  to  that  re¬ 
nowned  champion,  the  great  patron  of  the  Knights  of  the  Fleece.  On  the 
present  occasion  there  were  various  additional  embellishments  of  flowers  and 
votive  garlands.  At  the  western  end  a  spacious  platform  or  stage,  with  six  or 
seven  steps,  had  been  constructed,  below  which  was  a  range  of  benches  for  the 
deputies  of  the  seventeen  provinces.  Upon  the  stage  itself  there  were  rows  of 
seats,  covered  with  tapestry,  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon  the  left.  These 
were  respectively  to  accommodate  the  knights  of  the  order  and  the  guests  of 
high  distinction.  In  the  rear  of  these  were  other  benches  for  the  members  of 
the  three  great  councils.  In  the  center  of  the  stage  was  a  splendid  canopy, 
decorated  with  the  arms  of  Burgundy,  beneath  which  were  placed  three  gilded 
arm-chairs.  All  the  seats  upon  the  platform  were  vacant;  but  the  benches  be¬ 
low,  assigned  to  the  deputies  of  the  provinces,  were  already  filled.  Numerous 
representatives  from  all  the  States  but  two  —  Gelderland  and  Overyssel  —  had 
already  taken  their  places.  Grave  magistrates  in  chain  and  gown,  and  execu¬ 
tive  officers  in  the  splendid  civic  uniforms  for  which  the  Netherlands  were 
celebrated,  already  filled  every  seat  within  the  space  allotted.  The  remainder 
of  the  hall  was  crowded  with  the  more  favored  portion  of  the  multitude,  which 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  procure  admission  to  the  exhibition.  The  arch¬ 
ers  and  hallebardiers  of  the  body-guard  kept  watch  at  all  the  doors.  The 
theater  was  filled,  the  audience  was  eager  with  expectation,  the  actors  were 
yet  to  arrive.  As  the  clock  struck  three,  the  hero  of  the  scene  appeared.  Caesar, 
as  he  was  always  designated  in  the  classic  language  of  the  day,  entered,  leaning 
on  the  shoulder  of  William  of  Orange.  They  came  from  the  chapel,  and  were 
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immediately  followed  by  Philip  the  Second  and  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary. 
The  Archduke  Maximilian,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  other  great  personages 
came  afterwards,  accompanied  by  a  glittering  throng  of  warriors,  councillors, 
governors,  and  Knights  of  the  Fleece. 

Many  individuals  of  existing  or  future  historic  celebrity  in  the  Netherlands, 
whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  epoch,  seemed  to  have  been 
grouped,  as  if  by  premeditated  design,  upon  this  imposing  platform,  where 
the  curtain  was  to  fall  forever  upon  the  mightiest  Emperor  since  Charlemagne, 
and  where  the  opening  scene  of  the  long  and  tremendous  tragedy  of  Philip’s 
reign  was  to  be  simultaneously  enacted.  There  was  the  bishop  of  Arras,  soon 
to  be  known  throughout  Christendom  by  the  more  celebrated  title  of  Cardinal 
Granville  —  the  serene  and  smiling  priest,  whose  subtle  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  so  many  individuals  then  present,  and  over  the  fortunes  of  the 
whole  land,  was  to  be  so  extensive  and  so  deadly.  There  was  that  flower  of 
Flemish  chivalry,  the  lineal  descendant  of  ancient  Frisian  kings,  already  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  bravery  in  many  fields,  but  not  having  yet  won  those  two 
remarkable  victories  which  were  soon  to  make  the  name  of  Egmont  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  country.  Tall,  magnificent  in  cos¬ 
tume,  with  dark  flowing  hair,  soft  brown  eyes,  smooth  cheek,  a  slight  mus¬ 
tache,  and  features  of  almost  feminine  delicacy  —  such  was  the  gallant  and  ill- 
fated  Lamoral  Egmont.  The  Count  of  Horn,  too,  with  bold,  sullen  face,  and 
fan-shaped  beard  —  a  brave,  honest,  discontented,  quarrelsome,  unpopular 
man;  those  other  twins  in  doom,  the  Marquis  Berghen  and  the  Lord  of  Mon- 
tigny;  the  Baron  Berlaymont,  brave,  intensely  loyal,  insatiably  greedy  for 
office  and  wages,  but  who  at  least  never  served  but  one  party;  the  Duke  o.f 
Arschot,  who  was  to  serve  all,  essay  to  rule  all,  and  to  betray  all  —  a  splendid 
seignior,  magnificent  in  cramoisy  velvet,  but  a  poor  creature,  who  traced  his 
pedigree  from  Adam  according  to  the  family  monumental  inscriptions  at 
Louvain,  but  who  was  better  known  as  grandnephew  of  the  Emperor’s  famous 
tutor  Chievres;  the  bold,  debauched  Brederode,  with  handsome,  reckless  face 
and  turbulent  demeanor;  the  infamous  Noircarmes,  whose  name  was  to  be 
covered  with  eternal  execration  for  aping  towards  his  own  compatriots  and 
kindred  as  much  of  Alva’s  atrocities  and  avarice  as  he  was  permitted  to  exer¬ 
cise;  the  distinguished  soldiers  Meghen  and  Aremberg  —  these,  with  many 
others  whose  deeds  of  arms  were  to  become  celebrated  throughout  Europe, 
were  all  conspicuous  in  the  brilliant  crowd.  There  too  was  that  learned 
Frisian,  President  Viglius,  crafty,  plausible,  adroit,  eloquent  —  a  small,  brisk 
man,  with  long  yellow  hair,  glittering  green  eyes,  round,  tumid,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  flowing  beard.  Foremost  among  the  Spanish  grandees,  and  close  to  Philip, 
stood  the  famous  favorite,  Ruy  Gomez  —  or  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  "  Re  y 
Gomez  ”  (King  and  Gomez)  —  a  man  of  meridional  aspect,  with  coal-black 
hair  and  beard,  gleaming  eyes,  a  face  pallid  with  intense  application,  and 
slender  but  handsome  figure;  while  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  Em¬ 
peror  was  the  immortal  Prince  of  Orange. 
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Such  were  a  few  only  of  the  most  prominent  in  that  gay  throng,  whose  for¬ 
tunes  in  part  it  will  be  our  humble  duty  to  narrate;  how  many  of  them  passing 
through  all  this  glitter  to  a  dark  and  mysterious  gloom!  some  to  perish  on  pub¬ 
lic  scaffolds,  some  by  midnight  assassination;  others,  more  fortunate,  to  fall 
on  the  battle-field;  nearly  all,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  laid  in  bloody  graves! 

All  the  company  present  had  risen  to  their  feet  as  the  Emperor  entered.  By 
his  command,  all  immediately  after  resumed  their  places.  The  benches  at 
either  end  of  the  platform  were  accordingly  filled  with  the  royal  and  princely 
personages  invited  —  with  the  Fleece  Knights,  wearing  the  insignia  of  their 
order,  with  the  members  of  the  three  great  councils,  and  with  the  governors. 
The  Emperor,  the  King,  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  were  left  conspicuous  in 
the  center  of  the  scene.  As  the  whole  object  of  the  ceremony  was  to  present 
an  impressive  exhibition,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  examine  minutely  the 
appearance  of  the  two  principal  characters. 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  then  fifty-five  years  and  eight  months  old;  but  he  was 
already  decrepit  with  premature  old  age.  He  was  of  about  the  middle  height, 
and  had  been  athletic  and  well  proportioned.  Broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep  in 
the  chest,  thin  in  the  flank,  very  muscular  in  the  arms  and  legs,  he  had  been 
able  to  match  himself  with  all  competitors  in  the  tourney  and  the  ring,  and  to 
vanquish  the  bull  with  his  own  hand  in  the  favorite  national  amusement  of 
Spain.  He  had  been  able  in  the  field  to  do  the  duty  of  captain  and  soldier,  to 
endure  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  every  privation  except  fasting.  These  per¬ 
sonal  advantages  were  now  departed.  Crippled  in  hands,  knees,  and  legs,  he 
supported  himself  with  difficulty  upon  a  crutch,  with  the  aid  of  an  attendant’s 
shoulder.  In  face  he  had  always  been  extremely  ugly,  and  time  had  certainly 
not  improved  his  physiognomy.  His  hair,  once  of  a  light  color,  was  now  white 
with  age,  close-clipped  and  bristling;  his  beard  was  gray,  coarse,  and  shaggy. 
His  forehead  was  spacious  and  commanding;  the  eye  was  dark-blue,  with  an 
expression  both  majestic  and  benignant.  His  nose  was  aquiline  but  crooked. 
The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  famous  for  its  deformity.  The  under  lip,  a 
Burgundian  inheritance,  as  faithfully  transmitted  as  the  duchy  and  county, 
was  heavy  and  hanging;  the  lower  jaw  protruding  so  far  beyond  the  upper,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  bring  together  the  few  fragments  of  teeth  which 
still  remained,  or  to  speak  a  whole  sentence  in  an  intelligible  voice.  Eating  and 
talking,  occupations  to  which  he  was  always  much  addicted,  were  becoming 
daily  more  arduous  in  consequence  of  this  original  defect;  which  now  seemed 
hardly  human,  but  rather  an  original  deformity. 

So  much  for  the  father.  The  son,  Philip  the  Second,  was  a  small,  meager 
man,  much  below  the  middle  height,  with  thin  legs,  a  narrow  chest,  and  the 
shrinking,  timid  air  of  a  habitual  invalid.  He  seemed  so  little  upon  his  first 
visit  to  his  aunts,  the  Queens  Eleanor  and  Mary,  accustomed  to  look  upon 
proper  men  in  Flanders  and  Germany,  that  he  was  fain  to  win  their  favor  by 
making  certain  attempts  in  the  tournament,  in  which  his  success  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  problematical.  "  His  body,”  says  his  professed  panegyrist,  "  was  but  a 
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human  cage,  in  which,  however  brief  and  narrow,  dwelt  a  soul  to  whose  flight 
the  immeasurable  expanse  of  heaven  was  too  contracted.”  The  same  wholesale 
admirer  adds  that  "  his  aspect  was  so  reverend,  that  rustics  who  met  him  alone 
in  a  wood,  without  knowing  him,  bowed  down  with  instinctive  veneration.”  In 
face  he  was  the  living  image  of  his  father;  having  the  same  broad  forehead 
and  blue  eye,  with  the  same  aquiline,  but  better  proportioned,  nose.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  countenance  the  remarkable  Burgundian  deformity  was  like¬ 
wise  reproduced:  he  had  the  same  heavy,  hanging  lip,  with  a  vast  mouth,  and 
monstrously  protruding  lower  jaw.  His  complexion  was  fair,  his  hair  light 
and  thin,  his  beard  yellow,  short,  and  pointed.  He  had  the  aspect  of  a  Fleming, 
but  the  loftiness  of  a  Spaniard.  His  demeanor  in  public  was  still,  silent, 
almost  sepulchral.  He  looked  habitually  on  the  ground  when  he  conversed,  was 
chary  of  speech,  embarrassed  and  even  suffering  in  manner.  This  was  ascribed 
partly  to  a  natural  haughtiness,  which  he  had  occasionally  endeavored  to  over¬ 
come,  and  partly  to  habitual  pains  in  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  his  inordinate 
fondness  for  pastry. 

Such  was  the  personal  appearance  of  the  man  who  was  about  to  receive  into 
his  single  hand  the  destinies  of  half  the  world;  whose  single  will  was,  for  the 
future,  to  shape  the  fortunes  of  every  individual  then  present,  of  many  millions 
more  in  Europe,  America,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  countless 
millions  yet  unborn. 

The  three  royal  personages  being  seated  upon  chairs  placed  triangularly 
under  the  canopy,  such  of  the  audience  as  had  seats  provided  for  them  now 
took  their  places,  and  the  proceedings  commenced.  Philibert  de  Bruxelles,  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  of  the  Netherlands,  arose  at  the  Emperor’s  com¬ 
mand,  and  made  a  long  oration.  He  spoke  of  the  Emperor’s  warm  affection 
for  the  provinces,  as  the  land  of  his  birth;  of  his  deep  regret  that  his  broken 
health  and  failing  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  sovereignty,  and  to  seek  relief  for  his  shattered  frame  in  a  more  genial 
climate.  Cassar’s  gout  was  then  depicted  in  energetic  language,  which  must  have 
cost  him  a  twinge  as  he  sat  there  and  listened  to  the  councilor’s  eloquence. 
" ’Tis  a  most  truculent  executioner,”  said  Philibert:  "it  invades  the  whole 
body,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  leaving  nothing  un¬ 
touched.  It  contracts  the  nerves  with  intolerable  anguish,  it  enters  the  bones,  it 
freezes  the  marrow,  it  converts  the  lubricating  fluids  of  the  joints  into  chalk;  it 
pauses  not  until,  having  exhausted  and  debilitated  the  whole  body,  it  has  ren¬ 
dered  all  its  necessary  instruments  useless,  and  conquered  the  mind  by  im¬ 
mense  torture.”  Engaged  in  mortal  struggle  with  such  an  enemy,  Caesar  felt 
himself  obliged,  as  the  councilor  proceeded  to  inform  his  audience,  to  change 
the  scene  of  the  contest  from  the  humid  air  of  Flanders  to  the  warmer  atmos¬ 
phere  of  Spain.  He  rejoiced,  however,  that  his  son  was  both  vigorous  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  that  his  recent  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  England  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  provinces  with  a  most  valuable  alliance.  He  then  again  referred  to 
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the  Emperor’s  boundless  love  for  his  subjects;  and  concluded  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous,  but  superfluous,  exhortation  to  Philip  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
Catholic  religion  in  its  purity.  After  this  long  harangue,  which  has  been  fully 
reported  by  several  historians  who  were  present  at  the  ceremony,  the  councilor 
proceeded  to  read  the  deed  of  cession,  by  which  Philip,  already  sovereign  of 
Sicily,  Naples,  Milan,  and  titular  king  of  England,  France,  and  Jerusalem, 
now  received  all  the  duchies,  marquisates,  earldoms,  baronies,  cities,  towns, 
and  castles  of  the  Burgundian  property,  including  of  course  the  seventeen 
Netherlands. 

As  De  Bruxelles  finished,  there  was  a  buzz  of  admiration  throughout  the 
assembly,  mingled  with  murmurs  of  regret  that  in  the  present  great  danger 
upon  the  frontiers,  from  the  belligerent  King  of  France  and  his  warlike  and 
restless  nation,  the  provinces  should  be  left  without  their  ancient  and  puissant 
defender.  The  Emperor  then  rose  to  his  feet.  Leaning  on  his  crutch,  he  beck¬ 
oned  from  his  seat  the  personage  upon  whose  arm  he  had  leaned  as  he  entered 
the  hall.  A  tall,  handsome  youth  of  twenty-two  came  forward:  a  man  whose 
name  from  that  time  forward,  and  as  long  as  history  shall  endure,  has  been 
and  will  be  more  familiar  than  any  other  in  the  mouths  of  Netherlanders.  At 
that  day  he  had  rather  a  southern  than  a  German  or  Flemish  appearance.  He 
had  a  Spanish  cast  of  features,  dark,  well  chiseled,  and  symmetrical.  His  head 
was  small  and  well  placed  upon  his  shoulders.  His  hair  was  dark  brown,  as 
were  also  his  mustache  and  peaked  beard.  His  forehead  was  lofty,  spacious, 
and  already  prematurely  engraved  with  the  anxious  lines  of  thought.  His  eyes 
were  full,  brown,  well  opened,  and  expressive  of  profound  reflection.  He  was 
dressed  in  the  magnificent  apparel  for  which  the  Netherlanders  were  cele¬ 
brated  above  all  other  nations,  and  which  the  ceremony  rendered  necessary. 
His  presence  being  considered  indispensable  at  this  great  ceremony,  he  had 
been  summoned  but  recently  from  the  camp  on  the  frontier,  where,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  youth,  the  Emperor  had  appointed  him  to  command  his  army  in 
chief  against  such  antagonists  as  Admiral  Coligny  and  the  Due  de  Nevers. 

Thus  supported  upon  his  crutch  and  upon  the  shoulder  of  William  of 
Orange,  the  Emperor  proceeded  to  address  the  States,  by  the  aid  of  a  closely 
written  brief  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  He  reviewed  rapidly  the  progress  of 
events  from  his  seventeenth  year  up  to  that  day.  He  spoke  of  his  nine  expe¬ 
ditions  into  Germany,  six  to  Spain,  seven  to  Italy,  four  to  France,  ten  to  the 
Netherlands,  two  to  England,  as  many  to  Africa,  and  of  his  eleven  voyages  by 
sea.  He  sketched  his  various  wars,  victories,  and  treaties  of  peace;  assuring  his 
hearers  that  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  the  security  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  had  ever  been  the  leading  objects  of  his  life.  As  long  as  God  had 
granted  him  health,  he  continued,  only  enemies  could  have  regretted  that 
Charles  was  living  and  reigning;  but  now  that  his  strength  was  but  vanity,  and 
life  fast  ebbing  away,  his  love  for  dominion,  his  affection  for  his  subjects, 
and  his  regard  for  their  interests,  required  his  departure.  Instead  of  a  decrepit 
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man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  he  presented  them  with  a  sovereign  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  the  vigor  of  health.  Turning  toward  Philip,  he  observed  that 
for  a  dying  father  to  bequeath  so  magnificent  an  empire  to  his  son  was  a  deed 
worthy  of  gratitude;  but  that  when  the  father  thus  descended  to  the  grave 
before  his  time,  and  by  an  anticipated  and  living  burial  sought  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  his  realms  and  the  grandeur  of  his  son,  the  benefit  thus 
conferred  was  surely  far  greater.  He  added  that  the  debt  would  be  paid  to 
him  and  with  usury,  should  Philip  conduct  himself  in  his  administration  of 
the  province  with  a  wise  and  affectionate  regard  to  their  true  interests.  Pos¬ 
terity  would  applaud  his  abdication,  should  his  son  prove  worthy  of  his 
bounty;  and  that  could  only  be  by  living  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  by  main¬ 
taining  law,  justice,  and  the  Catholic  religion  in  all  their  purity,  as  the  true 
foundation  of  the  realm.  In  conclusion,  he  entreated  the  estates,  and  through 
them  the  nation,  to  render  obedience  to  their  new  prince,  to  maintain  concord, 
and  to  preserve  inviolate  the  Catholic  faith;  begging  them,  at  the  same  time, 
to  pardon  him  all  errors  or  offenses  which  he  might  have  committed  towards 
them  during  his  reign,  and  assuring  them  that  he  should  unceasingly  remem¬ 
ber  their  obedience  and  affection  in  his  every  prayer  to  that  Being  to  whom 
the  remainder  of  his  life  was  to  be  dedicated. 

Such  brave  words  as  these,  so  many  vigorous  asseverations  of  attempted 
performance  of  duty,  such  fervent  hopes  expressed  of  a  benign  administra¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  son,  could  not  but  affect  the  sensibilities  of  the  audience, 
already  excited  and  softened  by  the  impressive  character  of  the  whole  display. 
Sobs  were  heard  throughout  every  portion  of  the  hall,  and  tears  poured 
profusely  from  every  eye.  The  Fleece  Knights  on  the  platform  and  the 
burghers  in  the  background  were  all  melted  with  the  same  emotion.  As  for 
the  Emperor  himself,  he  sank  almost  fainting  upon  his  chair  as  he  concluded 
his  address.  An  ashy  paleness  overspread  his  countenance,  and  he  wept  like 
a  child.  Even  the  icy  Philip  was  almost  softened,  as  he  rose  to  perform  his 
part  in  the  ceremony.  Dropping  upon  his  knees  before  his  father’s  feet,  he 
reverently  kissed  his  hand.  Charles  placed  his  hands  solemnly  upon  his  son’s 
head,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  blessed  him  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Then  raising  him  in  his  arms  he  tenderly  embraced  him,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  to  the  great  potentates  around  him,  that  he  felt  a  sincere  compassion 
for  the  son  on  whose  shoulders  so  heavy  a  weight  had  just  devolved,  and 
which  only  a  lifelong  labor  would  enable  him  to  support.  Philip  now  uttered 
a  few  words  expressive  of  his  duty  to  his  father  and  his  affection  for  his 
people.  Turning  to  the  orders,  he  signified  his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to 
address  them  either  in  the  French  or  Flemish  language,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  ask  their  attention  to  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  who  would  act  as  his 
interpreter.  Antony  Perrenot  accordingly  arose,  and  in  smooth,  fluent,  and 
well-turned  commonplaces,  expressed  at  great  length  the  gratitude  of  Philip 
towards  his  father,  with  his  firm  determination  to  walk  in  the  path  of  duty, 
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and  to  obey  his  father’s  counsels  and  example  in  the  future  administration  of 
the  provinces.  This  long  address  of  the  prelate  was  responded  to  at  equal 
length  by  Jacob  Maas,  member  of  the  Council  of  Brabant,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  eloquence,  and  prolixity;  who  had  been  selected  to  reply  on  behalf 
of  the  States-General,  and  who  now,  in  the  name  of  these  bodies,  accepted 
the  abdication  in  an  elegant  and  complimentary  harangue.  Queen  Mary  of 
Hungary  —  the  "  Christian  widow  ”  of  Erasmus,  and  Regent  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  —  then  rose  to  resign  her  office,  making 
a  brief  address  expressive  of  her  affection  for  the  people,  her  regrets  at  leaving 
them,  and  her  hopes  that  all  errors  which  she  might  have  committed  during 
her  long  administration  would  be  forgiven  her.  Again  the  redundant  Maas 
responded,  asserting  in  terms  of  fresh  compliment  and  elegance  the  uniform 
satisfaction  of  the  provinces  with  her  conduct  during  her  whole  career. 

The  orations  and  replies  having  now  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  ceremony 
was  terminated.  The  Emperor,  leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  of  the  Count  de  Buren,  slowly  left  the  hall,  followed  by  Philip, 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  whole  court;  all  in  the  same  order  in  which 
they  had  entered,  and  by  the  same  passage  into  the  chapel. 


THE  SPANISH  ARMADA  APPROACHES  ENGLAND 

From  the  '  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.’  Copyright,  1865,  by  John 
Lothrop  Motley.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers 

THE  blaze  and  smoke  of  ten  thousand  beacon-fires,  from  the  Land’s 
End  to  Margate,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Cumberland,  gave 
warning  to  every  Englishman  that  the  enemy  was  at  last  upon  them. 
Almost  at  that  very  instant,  intelligence  had  been  brought  from  the  court 
to  the  Lord  Admiral  at  Plymouth  that  the  Armada,  dispersed  and  shattered 
by  the  gales  of  June,  was  not  likely  to  make  its  appearance  that  year;  and 
orders  had  consequently  been  given  to  disarm  the  four  largest  ships  and  send 
them  into  dock.  Even  Walsingham,  as  already  stated,  had  participated  in  this 
strange  delusion. 

Before  Howard  had  time  to  act  upon  this  ill-timed  suggestion  —  even  had 
he  been  disposed  to  do  so  —  he  received  authentic  intelligence  that  the  great 
fleet  was  off  the  Lizard.  Neither  he  nor  Francis  Drake  were  the  men  to  lose 
time  in  such  an  emergency;  and  before  that  Friday  night  was  spent,  sixty  of 
the  best  English  ships  had  been  warped  out  of  Plymouth  harbor. 

On  Saturday,  30th  July,  the  wind-  was  very  light  at  southwest,  with  a  mist 
and  drizzling  rain;  but  by  three  in  the  afternoon  the  two  fleets  could  descry 
and  count  each  other  through  the  haze. 
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By  nine  o’clock,  31st  July,  about  two  miles  from  Looe  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
the  fleets  had  their  first  meeting.  There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  sail  of 
the  Spaniards,  of  which  ninety  were  large  ships;  and  sixty-seven  of  the  English. 
It  was  a  solemn  moment.  The  long-expected  Armada  presented  a  pompous, 
almost  a  theatrical  appearance.  The  ships  seemed  arranged  for  a  pageant,  in 
honor  of  a  victory  already  won.  Disposed  in  form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of 
which  were  seven  miles  asunder,  those  gilded,  towered,  floating  castles,  with 
their  gaudy  standards  and  their  martial  music,  moved  slowly  along  the  channel, 
with  an  air  of  indolent  pomp.  Their  captain-general,  the  golden  duke,  stood 
in  his  private  shot-proof  fortress,  on  the  deck  of  his  great  galleon  the  St. 
Martin,  surrounded  by  generals  of  infantry  and  colonels  of  cavalry,  who  knew 
as  little  as  he  did  himself  of  naval  matters.  The  English  vessels,  on  the  other 
hand  —  with  a  few  exceptions  light,  swift,  and  easily  handled  —  could  sail 
round  and  round  those  unwieldy  galleons,  hulks,  and  galleys  rowed  by  fettered 
slave  gangs.  The  superior  seamanship  of  free  Englishmen,  commanded  by 
such  experienced  captains  as  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins  —  from  infancy 
at  home  on  blue  water  —  was  manifest  in  the  very  first  encounter.  They  ob¬ 
tained  the  weather-gage  at  once,  and  cannonaded  the  enemy  at  intervals  with 
considerable  effect;  easily  escaping  at  will  out  of  range  of  the  sluggish  Armada, 
which  was  incapable  of  bearing  sail  in  pursuit,  although  provided  with  an 
armament  which  could  sink  all  its  enemies  at  close  quarters.  "  We  had  some 
small  fight  with  them  that  Sunday  afternoon,”  said  Hawkins. 

Medina  Sidonia  hoisted  the  royal  standard  at  the  fore;  and  the  whole  fleet 
did  its  utmost,  which  was  little,  to  offer  general  battle.  It  was  in  vain.  The 
English,  following  at  the  heels  of  the  enemy,  refused  all  such  invitations,  and 
attacked  only  the  rear-guard  of  the  Armada,  where  Recalde  commanded.  That 
admiral,  steadily  maintaining  his  post,  faced  his  nimble  antagonists,  who  con¬ 
tinued  to  tease,  to  maltreat,  and  to  elude  him,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  up  the  Channel  closely  followed  by  the  enemy.  And  thus  the 
running  fight  continued  along  the  coast,  in  full  view  of  Plymouth,  whence 
boats  with  reinforcements  and  volunteers  were  perpetually  arriving  to  the 
English  ships,  until  the  battle  had  drifted  quite  out  of  reach  of  the  town. 

Already  in  this  first  "  small  fight  ”  the  Spaniards  had  learned  a  lesson,  and 
might  even  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  invincibility.  But  before  the  sun  set 
there  were  more  serious  disasters.  Much  powder  and  shot  had  been  expended 
by  the  Spaniard  to  very  little  purpose,  and  so  a  master-gunner  on  board  Ad¬ 
miral  Oquendo’s  flag-ship  was  reprimanded  for  careless  ball-practice.  The 
gunner,  who  was  a  Fleming,  enraged  with  his  captain,  laid  a  train  to  the 
powder-magazine,  fired  it,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  Two  decks  blew  up. 
The  great  castle  at  the  stern  rose  into  clouds,  carrying  with  it  the  paymaster- 
general  of  the  fleet,  a  large  portion  of  treasure,  and  nearly  two  hundred  men. 
The  ship  was  a  wreck,  but  it  was  possible  to  save  the  rest  of  the  crew.  So 
Medina  Sidonia  sent  light  vessels  to  remove  them,  and  wore  with  his  flag-ship 
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to  defend  Oquendo,  who  had  already  been  fastened  upon  by  his  English  pur¬ 
suers.  But  the  Spaniards,  not  being  so  light  in  hand  as  their  enemies,  involved 
themselves  in  much  embarrassment  by  this  maneuver;  and  there  was  much 
falling  foul  of  each  other,  entanglement  of  rigging,  and  carrying  away  of 
yards.  Oquendo’s  men,  however,  were  ultimately  saved  and  taken  to  other 
ships. 

Meantime  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  commander  of  the  Andalusian  squadron, 
having  got  his  galleon  into  collision  with  two  or  three  Spanish  ships  succes¬ 
sively,  had  at  last  carried  away  his  foremast  close  to  the  deck,  and  the  wreck 
had  fallen  against  his  mainmast.  He  lay  crippled  and  helpless,  the  Armada  was 
slowly  deserting  him,  night  was  coming  on,  the  sea  was  running  high,  and  the 
English,  ever  hovering  near,  were  ready  to  grapple  with  him.  In  vain  did  Don 
Pedro  fire  signals  of  distress.  The  captain-general  —  even  as  though  the  un¬ 
lucky  galleon  had  not  been  connected  with  the  Catholic  fleet  —  calmly  fired  a 
gun  to  collect  his  scattered  ships,  and  abandoned  Valdez  to  his  fate.  "  He  left 
me  comfortless  in  sight  of  the  whole  fleet,”  said  poor  Pedro;  "and  greater  in¬ 
humanity  and  unthankfulness  I  think  was  never  heard  of  among  men.” 

Yet  the  Spaniard  comported  himself  most  gallantly.  Frobisher,  in  the 
largest  ship  of  the  English  fleet,  the  Triumph  of  eleven  hundred  tons,  and 
Hawkins  in  the  Victory  of  eight  hundred,  cannonaded  him  at  a  distance,  but 
night  coming  on,  he  was  able  to  resist;  and  it  was  not  till  the  following  morning 
that  he  surrendered  to  the  Revenge. 

Drake  then  received  the  gallant  prisoner  on  board  his  flagship  —  much  to 
the  disgust  and  indignation  of  Frobisher  and  Hawkins,  thus  disappointed  of 
their  prize  and  ransom  money  —  treated  him  with  much  courtesy,  and  gave 
his  word  of  honor  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  treated  fairly  like  good  pris¬ 
oners  of  war.  This  pledge  was  redeemed;  for  it  was  not  the  English,  as  it  was 
the  Spanish  custom,  to  convert  captives  into  slaves,  but  only  to  hold  them  for 
ransom.  Valdez  responded  to  Drake’s  politeness  by  kissing  his  hand,  embracing 
him,  and  overpowering  him  with  magnificent  compliments.  He  was  then  sent 
on  board  the  Lord  Admiral,  who  received  him  with  similar  urbanity,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  so  distinguished  a  personage  should  have  been  so  coolly 
deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Medina.  Don  Pedro  then  returned  to  the  Revenge, 
where,  as  the  guest  of  Drake,  he  was  a  witness  to  all  subsequent  events  up  to 
the  10th  of  August;  on  which  day  he  was  sent  to  London  with  some  other 
officers,  Sir  Francis  claiming  his  ransom  as  his  lawful  due. 

Here  certainly  was  no  very  triumphant  beginning  for  the  Invincible 
Armada.  On  the  very  first  day  of  their  being  in  presence  of  the  English 
fleet  —  then  but  sixty-seven  in  number,  and  vastly  their  inferior  in  size  and 
weight  of  metal  —  they  had  lost  the  flag-ships  of  the  Guipuzcoan  and  of  the 
Andalusian  squadrons,  with  a  general-admiral,  four  hundred  and  fifty  officers 
and  men,  and  some  one  hundred  thousand  ducats  of  treasure.  They  had  been 
outmaneuvered,  outsailed,  and  thoroughly  maltreated  by  their  antagonists,  and 
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they  had  been  unable  to  inflict  a  single  blow  in  return.  Thus  the  "  small  fight  ” 
had  been  a  cheerful  one  for  the  opponents  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  English 
were  proportionally  encouraged.  .  .  . 

Never,  since  England  was  England,  had  such  a  sight  been  seen  as  now  re¬ 
vealed  itself  in  those  narrow  straits  between  Dover  and  Calais.  Along  that 
long,  low,  sandy  shore,  and  quite  within  the  range  of  the  Calais  fortifications, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  Spanish  ships  —  the  greater  number  of  them  the 
largest  and  most  heavily  armed  in  the  world  —  lay  face  to  face,  and  scarcely 
out  of  cannon-shot,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  English  sloops  and  frigates,  the 
strongest  and  swiftest  that  the  island  could  furnish,  and  commanded  by  men 
whose  exploits  had  rung  through  the  world. 

Farther  along  the  coast,  invisible,  but  known  to  be  performing  a  most  peril¬ 
ous  and  vital  service,  was  a  squadron  of  Dutch  vessels  of  all  sizes,  lining  both 
the  inner  and  outer  edges  of  the  sandbanks  off  the  Flemish  coasts,  and  swarm¬ 
ing  in  all  the  estuaries  and  inlets  of  that  intricate  and  dangerous  cruising- 
ground  between  Dunkirk  and  Walcheren.  Those  fleets  of  Holland  and  Zee- 
land,  numbering  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  galleons,  sloops,  and  fly-boats, 
under  Warmond,  Nassau,  Van  der  Does,  De  Moor,  and  Rosendael,  lay 
patiently  blockading  every  possible  egress  from  Newport,  or  Gravelines,  or 
Sluys,  or  Flushing,  or  Dunkirk;  and  longing  to  grapple  with  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  so  soon  as  his  fleet  of  gunboats  and  hoys,  packed  with  his  Spanish 
and  Italian  veterans,  should  venture  to  set  forth  upon  the  sea  for  their  long- 
prepared  exploit. 

It  was  a  pompous  spectacle  that  midsummer  night,  upon  those  narrow  seas. 
The  moon,  which  was  at  the  full,  was  rising  calmly  upon  a  scene  of  anxious 
expectation.  Would  she  not  be  looking,  by  the  morrow’s  night,  upon  a  sub¬ 
jugated  England,  a  re-enslaved  Holland  —  upon  the  downfall  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty?  Those  ships  of  Spain,  which  lay  there  with  their  banners 
waving  in  the  moonlight,  discharging  salvos  of  anticipated  triumph  and  filling 
the  air  with  strains  of  insolent  music  —  would  they  not,  by  daybreak,  be 
moving  straight  to  their  purpose,  bearing  the  conquerors  of  the  world  to  the 
scene  of  their  cherished  hopes? 

That  English  fleet,  too,  which  rode  there  at  anchor,  so  anxiously  on  the 
watch  —  would  that  swarm  of  nimble,  lightly  handled,  but  slender  vessels, 
which  had  held  their  own  hitherto  in  hurried  and  desultory  skirmishes,  be  able 
to  cope  with  their  great  antagonist,  now  that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  the 
death  grapple?  Would  not  Howard,  Drake,  Frobisher,  Seymour,  Winter,  and 
Hawkins  be  swept  out  of  the  straits  at  last,  yielding  an  open  passage  to 
Medina,  Oquendo,  Recalde,  and  Farnese?  Would  those  Hollanders  and  Zee- 
landers  cruising  so  vigilantly  among  their  treacherous  shallows  dare  to  main¬ 
tain  their  post,  now  that  the  terrible  "  Holofernes,”  with  his  invincible  legions, 
was  resolved  to  come  forth?  .  .  . 

And  the  impatience  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  on  board  the  fleet  was  equal 
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to  that  of  their  commanders.  There  was  London  almost  before  their  eyes  —  a 
huge  mass  of  treasure,  richer  and  more  accessible  than  those  mines  beyond  the 
Atlantic  which  had  so  often  rewarded  Spanish  chivalry  with  fabulous  wealth. 
And  there  were  men  in  those  galleons  who  remembered  the  sack  of  Antwerp 
eleven  years  before;  men  who  could  tell,  from  personal  experience,  how  help¬ 
less  was  a  great  commercial  city  when  once  in  the  clutch  of  disciplined  brig¬ 
ands;  men  who  in  that  dread  "  fury  of  Antwerp  ”  had  enriched  themselves  in 
an  hour  with  the  accumulations  of  a  merchant’s  lifetime,  and  who  had  slain 
fathers  and  mothers,  sons  and  daughters,  brides  and  bridegrooms,  before  each 
other’s  eyes,  until  the  number  of  inhabitants  butchered  in  the  blazing  streets 
rose  to  many  thousands,  and  the  plunder  from  palaces  and  warehouses  was 
counted  by  millions,  before  the  sun  had  set  on  the  "  great  fury.”  Those  Span¬ 
iards,  and  Italians,  and  Walloons  were  now  thirsting  for  more  gold,  for  more 
blood;  and  as  the  capital  of  England  was  even  more  wealthy  and  far  more 
defenseless  than  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Netherlands  had  been,  so  it 
was  resolved  that  the  London  "  fury  ”  should  be  more  thorough  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  the  "  fury  of  Antwerp,”  at  the  memory  of  which  the  world  still 
shuddered.  And  these  professional  soldiers  had  been  taught  to  consider  the 
English  as  a  pacific,  delicate,  effeminate  race;  dependent  on  good  living,  with¬ 
out  experience  of  war,  quickly  fatigued  and  discouraged,  and  even  more  easily 
to  be  plundered  and  butchered  than  were  the  excellent  burghers  of  Antwerp. 

And  so  these  southern  conquerors  looked  down  from  their  great  galleons  and 
galeasses  upon  the  English  vessels.  More  than  three  quarters  of  them  were 
merchantmen.  There  was  no  comparison  whatever  between  the  relative  strength 
of  the  fleets.  In  number  they  were  about  equal,  being  each  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong;  but  the  Spaniards  had  twice  the 
tonnage  of  the  English,  four  times  the  artillery,  and  nearly  three  times  the 
number  of  men.  .  .  . 

As  the  twilight  deepened,  the  moon  became  totally  obscured,  dark  cloud 
masses  spread  over  the  heavens,  the  sea  grew  black,  distant  thunder  rolled,  and 
the  sob  of  an  approaching  tempest  became  distinctly  audible.  Such  indications 
of  a  westerly  gale  were  not  encouraging  to  those  cumbrous  vessels,  with  the 
treacherous  quicksands  of  Flanders  under  their  lee. 

At  an  hour  past  midnight,  it  was  so  dark  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  most 
practised  eye  to  pierce  far  into  the  gloom.  But  a  faint  drip  of  oars  now  struck 
the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  as  they  watched  from  the  decks.  A  few  moments 
afterwards  the  sea  became  suddenly  luminous;  and  six  flaming  vessels  appeared 
at  a  slight  distance,  bearing  steadily  down  upon  them  before  the  wind  and  tide. 

There  were  men  in  the  Armada  who  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  only 
three  years  before.  They  remembered  with  horror  the  devil-ships  of  Gianibelli 
—  those  floating  volcanoes  which  had  seemed  to  rend  earth  and  ocean,  whose 
explosion  had  laid  so  many  thousands  of  soldiers  dead  at  a  blow,  and  which 
had  shattered  the  bridge  and  floating  forts  of  Farnese  as  though  they  had  been 
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toys  of  glass.  They  knew  too  that  the  famous  engineer  was  at  that  moment  in 
England. 

In  a  moment  one  of  those  horrible  panics  which  spread  with  such  contagious 
rapidity  among  large  bodies  of  men,  seized  upon  the  Spaniards.  There  was  a 
yell  throughout  the  fleet  —  "  The  fireships  of  Antwerp!  the  fire-ships  of  Ant¬ 
werp!  ”  and  in  an  instant  every  cable  was  cut,  and  frantic  attempts  were  made 
by  each  galleon  and  galeasse  to  escape  what  seemed  imminent  destruction. 
The  confusion  was  beyond  description.  Four  or  five  of  the  largest  ships  became 
entangled  with  each  other.  Two  others  were  set  on  fire  by  the  flaming  vessels 
and  were  consumed.  Medina  Sidonia,  who  had  been  warned,  even  before  his 
departure  from  Spain,  that  some  such  artifice  would  probably  be  attempted, 
and  who  had  even,  early  that  morning,  sent  out  a  party  of  sailors  in  a  pinnace 
to  search  for  indications  of  the  scheme,  was  not  surprised  or  dismayed.  He 
gave  orders  —  as  well  as  might  be  —  that  every  ship,  after  the  danger  should 
be  passed,  was  to  return  to  its  post  and  await  his  further  orders.  But  it  was 
useless  in  that  moment  of  unreasonable  panic  to  issue  commands.  The  despised 
Mantuan,  who  had  met  with  so  many  rebuffs  at  Philip’s  court,  and  who  — 
owing  to  official  incredulity  —  had  been  but  partially  successful  in  his  mag¬ 
nificent  enterprise  at  Antwerp,  had  now,  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  in¬ 
flicted  more  damage  on  Philip’s  Armada  than  had  hitherto  been  accomplished 
by  Howard  and  Drake,  Hawkins  and  Frobisher  combined. 

So  long  as  night  and  darkness  lasted,  the  confusion  and  uproar  continued. 
When  the  Monday  morning  dawned,  several  of  the  Spanish  vessels  lay  dis¬ 
abled,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  seen  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues  from 
Calais,  driving  towards  the  Flemish  coast.  The  threatened  gale  had  not  yet 
begun  to  blow;  but  there  were  fresh  squalls  from  the  W.  S.  W.,  which,  to 
such  awkward  sailors  as  the  Spanish  vessels,  were  difficult  to  contend  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  fleet  were  all  astir,  and  ready  to  pursue  the  Span¬ 
iards,  now  rapidly  drifting  into  the  North  Sea. 


THE  ARMADA  DESTROYED 

From  the  '  History  of  the  United  Netherlands  ’ 

THE  battle  lasted  six  hours  long,  hot  and  furious;  for  now  there  was  no 
excuse  for  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  captain-general  to  return  to  his  station  off 
Calais,  if  it  were  within  his  power.  Nevertheless,  the  English  still  partially 
maintained  the  tactics  which  had  proved  so  successful,  and  resolutely  refused 
the  fierce  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  lay  themselves  alongside.  Keeping 
within  musket-range,  the  well-disciplined  English  mariners  poured  broadside 
after  broadside  against  the  towering  ships  of  the  Armada  which  afforded  so 
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easy  a  mark;  while  the  Spaniards  on  their  part  found  it  impossible,  while 
wasting  incredible  quantities  of  powder  and  shot,  to  inflict  any  severe  damage 
on  their  enemies.  Throughout  the  action,  not  an  English  ship  was  destroyed, 
and  not  a  hundred  men  were  killed.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  best  ships  of  the 
Spaniards  were  riddled  through  and  through;  and  with  masts  and  yards 
shattered,  sails  and  rigging  torn  to  shreds,  and  a  northwest  wind  still  drifting 
them  towards  the  fatal  sandbanks  of  Holland,  they  labored  heavily  in  a 
chopping  sea,  firing  wildly,  and  receiving  tremendous  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  Howard,  Drake,  Seymour,  Winter,  and  their  followers.  Not  even  master- 
gunner  Thomas  could  complain  that  day  of  "  blind  exercise  ”  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  with  little  harm  done  ”  to  the  enemy.  There  was  scarcely  a  ship 
in  the  Armada  that  did  not  suffer  severely;  for  nearly  all  were  engaged  in  that 
memorable  action  off  the  sands  of  Gravehnes.  The  captain-general  himself, 
Admiral  Recalde,  Alonzo  de  Leyva,  Oquendo,  Diego  Flores  de  Valdez,  Ber- 
tendona,  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  Don  Diego  de  Pimentel,  Telles  Enriquez, 
Alonzo  de  Luzon,  Garibay,  with  most  of  the  great  galleons  and  galeasses, 
were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight;  and  one  after  the  other  each  of  these  huge 
ships  were  disabled.  Three  sank  before  the  fight  was  over;  many  others  were 
soon  drifting  helpless  wrecks  towards  a  hostile  shore;  and  before  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  at  least  sixteen  of  their  best  ships  had  been  sacrificed,  and 
from  four  to  five  thousand  soldiers  killed. 

Nearly  all  the  largest  vessels  of  the  Armada,  therefore,  having  been  dis¬ 
abled  or  damaged  —  according  to  a  Spanish  eye-witness  —  and  all  their  small 
shot  exhausted,  Medina  Sidona  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  retreat.  The  captain- 
general  was  a  bad  sailor;  but  he  was  a  chivalrous  Spaniard  of  ancient  Gothic 
blood,  and  he  felt  deep  mortification  at  the  plight  of  his  invincible  fleet, 
together  with  undisguised  resentment  against  Alexander  Farnese,  through 
whose  treachery  and  incapacity  he  considered  the  great  Catholic  cause  to  have 
been  so  foully  sacrificed.  Crippled,  maltreated,  and  diminished  in  number  as 
were  his  ships,  he  would  have  still  faced  the  enemy,  but  the  winds  and  currents 
were  fast  driving  him  on  a  lee-shore;  and  the  pilots,  one  and  all,  assured  him 
that  it  would  be  inevitable  destruction  to  remain.  After  a  slight  and  very  in¬ 
effectual  attempt  to  rescue  Don  Diego  de  Pimentel  in  the  St.  Matthew  —  who 
refused  to  leave  his  disabled  ship  and  Don  Francisco  de  Toledo,  whose  great 
galleon  the  St.  Philip  was  fast  driving,  a  helpless  wreck,  towards  Zeeland,  the 
Armada  bore  away  N.  N.  E.  into  the  open  sea,  leaving  those  who  could  not 
follow,  to  their  fate.  .  .  . 

But  Howard  decided  to  wrestle  no  further  pull.  Having  followed  the 
Spaniards  till  Friday,  12th  of  August,  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  56°  17',  the 
Lord  Admiral  called  a  council.  It  was  then  decided,  in  order  to  save  English 
lives  and  ships,  to  put  into  the  Frith  of  Forth  for  water  and  provisions,  leaving 
two  "  pinnaces  to  dog  the  fleet  until  it  should  be  past  the  Isles  of  Scotland.” 
But  the  next  day,  as  the  wind  shifted  to  the  northwest,  another  council  de- 
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cided  to  take  advantage  of  the  change,  and  bear  away  for  the  North  Foreland, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  powder,  shot,  and  provisions. 

Up  to  this  period  the  weather,  though  occasionally  threatening,  had  been 
moderate.  During  the  week  which  succeeded  the  eventful  night  off  Calais, 
neither  the  Armada  nor  the  English  ships  had  been  much  impeded  in  their 
maneuvers  by  storms  or  heavy  seas.  But  on  the  following  Sunday,  14th  of 
August,  there  was  a  change.  The  wind  shifted  again  to  the  southwest;  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  Monday  blew  a  tremendous  gale.  "  ’Twas 
a  more  violent  storm,”  said  Howard,  "  than  was  ever  seen  before  at  this  time 
of  the  year.”  The  retreating  English  fleet  was  scattered,  many  ships  were  in 
peril  "  among  the  ill-favored  sands  of  Norfolk,”  but  within  four  or  five  days 
all  arrived  safely  in  Margate  roads. 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Spaniards.  Over  their  Invincible  Armada, 
last  seen  by  the  departing  English  midway  between  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Denmark,  the  blackness  of  night  seemed  suddenly  to  descend.  A  mystery  hung 
for  a  long  time  over  their  fate.  Damaged,  leaking,  without  pilots,  without  a 
competent  commander,  the  great  fleet  entered  that  furious  storm,  and  was 
whirled  along  the  iron  crags  of  Norway,  and  between  the  savage  rocks  of 
Faroe  and  the  Hebrides.  In  those  regions  of  tempest  the  insulted  North 
wreaked  its  full  vengeance  on  the  insolent  Spaniards.  Disaster  after  disaster 
marked  their  perilous  track,  gale  after  gale  swept  them  hither  and  thither,  toss¬ 
ing  them  on  sandbanks  or  shattering  them  against  granite  cliffs.  The  coasts 
of  Norway,  Scotland,  Ireland,  were  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  that  pompous 
fleet  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  seas;  with  the  bones  of  those  invincible 
legions  which  were  to  have  sacked  London  and  made  England  a  Spanish 
viceroyalty. 

Through  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  August  there  was  a  succession  of 
storms.  On  the  2d  of  September  a  fierce  southwester  drove  Admiral  Oquendo 
in  his  galleon,  together  with  one  of  the  great  galeasses,  two  large  Venetian 
ships  (the  Ratta  and  the  Balauzara),  and  thirty-six  other  vessels,  upon  the 
Irish  coast,  where  nearly  every  soul  on  board  perished;  while  the  few  who  es¬ 
caped  to  the  shore  —  notwithstanding  their  religious  affinity  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  —  were  either  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sent  coupled  in  halters 
from  village  to  village,  in  order  to  be  shipped  to  England.  A  few  ships  were 
driven  on  the  English  coast;  others  went  ashore  near  Rochelle. 

Of  the  four  galeasses  and  four  galleys,  one  of  each  returned  to  Spain.  Of 
the  ninety-one  great  galleons  and  hulks,  fifty-eight  were  lost  and  thirty-three 
returned.  Of  the  tenders  and  zabras,  seventeen  were  lost  and  eighteen  returned. 
Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  vessels  which  sailed  from  Coruna  in  July,  but 
fifty-three,  great  and  small,  made  their  escape  to  Spain;  and  these  were  so 
damaged  as  to  be  utterly  worthless.  The  Invincible  Armada  had  not  only  been 
vanquished  but  annihilated. 

Of  the  thirty  thousand  men  who  sailed  in  the  fleet,  it  is  probable  that  not 
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more  than  ten  thousand  ever  saw  their  native  land  again.  Most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  expedition  lost  their  lives.  Medina  Sidonia  reached  Santander  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  as  Philip  for  a  moment  believed,  "  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Armada,”  although  the  King  soon  discovered  his  mistake.  Recalde,  Diego 
Flores  de  Valdez,  Oquendo,  Maldonado,  Bobadilla,  Manriquez,  either  per¬ 
ished  at  sea,  or  died  of  exhaustion  immediately  after  their  return.  Pedro  de 
Valdez,  Vasco  de  Silva,  Alonzo  de  Sayas,  Pimentel,  Toledo,  with  many  other 
nobles,  were  prisoners  in  England  and  Holland.  There  was  hardly  a  distin¬ 
guished  family  in  Spain  not  placed  in  mourning;  so  that,  to  relieve  the  uni¬ 
versal  gloom,  an  edict  was  published  forbidding  the  wearing  of  mourning  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  a  merchant  of  Lisbon,  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  Spanish 
conquest  of  his  country,  permitted  himself  some  tokens  of  hilarity  at  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  was  immediately  hanged  by  express  command  of 
Philip.  Thus  —  as  men  said  —  one  could  neither  cry  nor  laugh  within  the 
Spanish  dominions. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  invasion,  so  many  years  preparing,  and  at  an 
expense  almost  incalculable.  In  the  year  1588  alone,  the  cost  of  Philip’s  arma¬ 
ments  for  the  subjugation  of  England  could  not  have  been  less  than  six  millions 
of  ducats;  and  there  was  at  least  as  large  a  sum  on  board  the  Armada  itself, 
although  the  Pope  refused  to  pay  his  promised  million.  And  with  all  this 
outlay,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  thousand  lives,  nothing  had  been 
accomplished;  and  Spain,  in  a  moment,  instead  of  seeming  terrible  to  all  the 
world,  had  become  ridiculous. 


RICHARD  HENRY  DANA,  JUNIOR 

THE  literary  fame  of  Richard  Henry  Dana  the  younger  rests  on  a  single 
book,  produced  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  'Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast  ’  stands  unique  in  English  literature:  it  reports  a  man’s  actual 
experiences  at  sea,  yet  touches  the  facts  with  a  fine  imagination.  It  is  a  bit  of 
Dana’s  own  life  while  on  a  vacation  away  from  college.  The  manner  in  which 
he  got  his  material  was  remarkable,  but  to  the  literature  he  came  as  by  birth¬ 
right,  through  his  father,  Richard  Henry  Dana  the  elder,  then  a  well-known 
poet,  novelist,  and  essayist.  He  was  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1815,  growing  up  in 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  that  university  town,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  entering  Harvard  College,  where  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him 
had  been  trained  in  law  and  letters.  An  attack  of  the  measles  during  his  third 
year  at  college  left  him  with  weakened  eyes,  and  an  active  outdoor  life  was 
prescribed  as  the  only  remedy.  From  boyhood  up  he  had  been  passionately 
fond  of  the  sea;  small  wonder,  then,  that  he  now  determined  to  take  a  long  sea 
voyage.  Refusing  a  berth  offered  him  on  a  vessel  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  he 
chose  to  go  as  common  sailor  before  the  mast,  on  a  merchantman  starting  on  a 
two-years’  trading  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  California.  At  that  time  boys 
of  good  family  from  the  New  England  coast  towns  often  took  such  trips.  Dana 
indeed  found  a  companion  in  a  former  merchant’s  clerk  of  Boston.  They  left 
on  August  14,  1834,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  spent  many  months  in  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  and  on  the  coast  of  California,  trading  with  the  natives  and  tak¬ 
ing  in  cargoes  of  hides,  and  returned  to  Boston  in  September,  1836.  Young 
Dana,  entirely  cured  of  his  weakness,  re-entered  college,  graduated  the  next 
year,  and  then  went  to  study  in  the  law  school  of  Harvard.  During  his  cruise 
he  had  kept  a  journal,  which  he  now  worked  over  into  the  narrative  that  made 
him  famous,  and  that  bids  fair  to  keep  his  name  alive  as  long  as  boys,  young 
or  old,  delight  in  sea  stories.  It  is  really  not  a  story  at  all,  but  describes  with 
much  vivacity  the  whole  history  of  a  long  trading  voyage,  the  commonplace 
life  of  the  sailor  with  its  many  hardships,  including  the  savage  brutality  of 
captains  with  no  restraint  on  passion  or  manners,  and  scant  recreations;  the 
sea  in  storm  and  calm,  and  the  California  coast  before  the  gold  fever,  when 
but  few  Europeans  were  settled  there,  and  hides  were  the  chief  export  of  a  re¬ 
gion  whose  riches  lay  still  secreted  under  the  earth.  The  great  charm  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  lies  in  its  simplicity  and  its  frank  statement  of  facts.  Dana  apparently 
did  not  invent  anything,  but  depicted  real  men,  men  he  had  intimately  known 
for  two  years,  calling  them  even  by  their  own  names,  and  giving  an  unvar¬ 
nished  account  of  what  they  did  and  said.  He  never  hung  back  from  work  or 
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shirked  his  duty,  but  "  roughed  it  ”  to  the  very  end.  As  a  result  of  these  expe¬ 
riences,  this  book  is  the  only  one  that  gives  any  true  idea  of  the  sailor’s  life. 
Sea  stories  generally  depend  for  their  interest  on  the  inventive  skill  of  their 
authors;  Dana  knew  how  to  hold  the  attention  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts. 
The  book  has  all  the  charm  and  spontaneity  of  a  keenly  observant  yet  imagi¬ 
native  and  cultivated  mind,  alive  to  all  the  aspects  of  the  outer  world,  and 
gifted  with  that  fine  literary  instinct  which,  knowing  the  value  of  words,  ex¬ 
presses  its  thoughts  with  precision.  Seafaring  men  have  commented  on  his 
exactness  in  reproducing  the  sailor’s  phraseology.  The  book  was  published  in 
1840,  translated  into  several  languages,  and  adopted  by  the  British  Admiralty 
for  distribution  in  the  Navy.  Few  sailors  are  without  a  copy  in  their  chests. 
'The  Seaman’s  Friend,’  which  Dana  published  in  the  following  year,  was 
inspired  by  his  indignation  at  the  abuses  he  had  witnessed  in  the  merchant 
marine. 

Dana  did  not  follow  up  his  first  success,  and  his  life  henceforth  belongs  to 
the  history  of  the  bar  and  politics  of  Massachusetts,  rather  than  to  literature. 
The  fame  of  his  book  brought  to  his  law  office  many  admiralty  cases.  In  1848 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Soil  party;  later  he  became  an  active 
abolitionist,  and  took  a  large  part  in  the  local  politics  of  his  State.  For  a  year 
he  lectured  on  international  law  in  Harvard  College.  He  contributed  to  the 
North  American  Review,  and  wrote  besides  on  various  legal  topics.  His  one 
other  book  on  travel,  'To  Cuba  and  Back,  a  Vacation  Voyage,’  the  fruit  of 
a  trip  to  that  island  in  1859,  though  well  written,  never  became  popular.  He 
retired  from  his  profession  in  1877,  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Paris 
and  Italy.  He  died  in  Rome,  January  6,  1882. 


A  DRY  GALE 

From  '  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  ’ 

WE  had  been  below  but  a  short  time  before  we  had  the  usual  pre¬ 
monitions  of  a  coming  gale  —  seas  washing  over  the  whole  for¬ 
ward  part  of  the  vessel,  and  her  bows  beating  against  them  with  a 
force  and  sound  like  the  driving  of  piles.  The  watch,  too,  seemed  very  busy 
trampling  about  decks  and  singing  out  at  the  ropes.  A  sailor  can  tell  by  the 
sound  what  sail  is  coming  in;  and  in  a  short  time  we  heard  the  topgallantsails 
come  in,  one  after  another,  and  then  the  flying  jib.  This  seemed  to  ease  her  a 
good  deal,  and  we  were  fast  going  off  to  the  land  of  Nod,  when  —  bang,  bang, 
bang  on  the  scuttle,  and  "  All  hands,  reef  topsails,  ahoy!  ”  started  us  out  of  our 
berths,  and  it  not  being  very  cold  weather,  we  had  nothing  extra  to  put  on, 
and  were  soon  on  deck.  I  shall  never  forget  the  fineness  of  the  sight.  It  was 
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a  clear  and  rather  a  chilly  night;  the  stars  were  twinkling  with  an  intense 
brightness,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen. 
The  horizon  met  the  sea  in  a  defined  line.  A  painter  could  not  have  painted  so 
clear  a  sky.  There  was  not  a  speck  upon  it.  Yet  it  was  blowing  great  guns  from 
the  northwest.  When  you  can  see  a  cloud  to  windward,  you  feel  that  there  is 
a  place  for  the  wind  to  come  from;  but  here  it  seemed  to  come  from  nowhere. 
No  person  could  have  told  from  the  heavens,  by  their  eyesight  alone,  that  it 
was  not  a  still  summer’s  night.  One  reef  after  another  we  took  in  the  topsails, 
and  before  we  could  get  them  hoisted  up  we  heard  a  sound  like  a  short  quick 
rattling  of  thunder,  and  the  jib  was  blown  to  atoms  out  of  the  bolt-rope.  We 
got  the  topsails  set,  and  the  fragments  of  the  jib  stowed  away,  and  the  fore¬ 
topmast  staysail  set  in  its  place,  when  the  great  mainsail  gaped  open,  and  the 
sail  ripped  from  head  to  foot.  "  Lay  up  on  that  main  yard  and  furl  the  sail, 
before  it  blows  to  tatters!  ”  shouted  the  captain;  and  in  a  moment  we  were  up, 
gathering  the  remains  of  it  upon  the  yard.  We  got  it  wrapped  round  the  yard, 
and  passed  gaskets  over  it  as  snugly  as  possible,  and  were  just  on  deck  again, 
when  with  another  loud  rent,  which  was  heard  throughout  the  ship,  the  fore¬ 
topsail,  which  had  been  double-reefed,  split  in  two  athwartships,  just  below  the 
reef-band,  from  earing  to  earing.  Here  again  it  was  —  down  yard,  haul  out 
reef-tackles,  and  lay  out  upon  the  yard  for  reefing.  By  hauling  the  reef-tackles 
chock-a-block  we  took  the  strain  from  the  other  earings,  and  passing  the  close- 
reef  earing,  and  knotting  the  points  carefully,  we  succeeded  in  setting  the  sail, 
close  reefed. 

We  had  but  just  got  the  rigging  coiled  up,  and  were  waiting  to  hear  "Go 
below  the  watch!  ”  when  the  main  royal  worked  loose  from  the  gaskets,  arid 
blew  directly  out  to  leeward,  Happing  and  shaking  the  mast  like  a  wand.  Here 
was  a  job  for  somebody.  The  royal  must  come  in  or  be  cut  adrift,  or  the  mast 
would  be  snapped  short  off.  All  the  light  hands  in  the  starboard  watch  were 
sent  up  one  after  another,  but  they  could  do  nothing  with  it.  At  length  John, 
the  tall  Frenchman,  the  head  of  the  starboard  watch  (and  a  better  sailor  never 
stepped  upon  a  deck) ,  sprang  aloft,  and  by  the  help  of  his  long  arms  and  legs 
succeeded  after  a  hard  struggle  —  the  sail  blowing  over  the  yardarm  to  lee¬ 
ward,  and  the  skysail  adrift  directly  over  his  head  —  in  smothering  it  and 
flapping  it  with  long  pieces  of  sinnet.  He  came  very  near  being  blown  or  shaken 
from  the  yard  several  times,  but  he  was  a  true  sailor,  every  finger  a  fish-hook. 
Having  made  the  sail  snug,  he  prepared  to  send  the  yard  down,  which  was  a 
long  and  difficult  job;  for  frequently  he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  hold  on  with 
all  his  might  for  several  minutes,  the  ship  pitching  so  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  do  anything  else  at  that  height.  The  yard  at  length  came  down  safe,  and 
after  it  the  fore  and  mizzen  royal  yards  were  sent  down.  All  hands  were  then 
sent  aloft,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  we  were  hard  at  work,  making  the  booms 
well  fast,  unreeving  the  studding  sail  and  royal  and  skysail  gear,  getting  rolling- 
ropes  on  the  yard,  setting  up  the  weather  breast-backstays,  and  making  other 
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preparations  for  a  storm.  It  was  a  fine  night  for  a  gaie,  just  cool  and  bracing 
enough  for  quick  work,  without  being  cold,  and  as  bright  as  day.  It  was  sport 
to  have  a  gale  in  such  weather  as  this.  Yet  it  blew  like  a  hurricane.  The 
wind  seemed  to  come  with  a  spite,  an  edge  to  it,  which  threatened  to  scrape 
us  off  the  yards.  The  force  of  the  wind  was  greater  than  I  had  ever  felt 
it  before;  but  darkness,  cold,  and  wet  are  the  worst  parts  of  a  storm  to  a 
sailor. 

Having  got  on  deck  again,  we  looked  round  to  see  what  time  of  night  it  was, 
and  whose  watch.  In  a  few  minutes  the  man  at  the  wheel  struck  four  bells, 
and  we  found  that  the  other  watch  was  out  and  our  own  half  out.  Accordingly 
the  starboard  watch  went  below,  and  left  the  ship  to  us  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
yet  with  orders  to  stand  by  for  a  call. 

Hardly  had  they  got  below  before  away  went  the  foretopmast  staysail, 
blown  to  ribands.  This  was  a  small  sail,  which  we  could  manage  in  the  watch, 
so  that  we  were  not  obliged  to  call  up  the  other  watch.  We  laid  upon  the  bow¬ 
sprit,  where  we  were  under  water  half  the  time,  and  took  in  the  fragments  of 
the  sail;  and  as  she  must  have  some  headsail  on  her,  prepared  to  bend  an¬ 
other  staysail.  We  got  the  new  one  out  into  the  nettings;  seized  on  the  tack, 
sheets,  and  halyards,  and  the  hanks;  manned  the  halyards,  cut  adrift  the 
f rapping-lines,  and  hoisted  away;  but  before  it  was  half-way  up  the  stay  it  was 
blown  all  to  pieces.  When  we  belayed  the  halyards,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
the  bolt-rope.  Now  large  eyes  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  foresail;  and 
knowing  that  it  must  soon  go,  the  mate  ordered  us  upon  the  yard  to  furl  it. 
Being  unwilling  to  call  up  the  watch,  who  had  been  on  deck  all  night,  he 
roused  out  the  carpenter,  sailmaker,  cook,  and  steward,  and  with  their  help 
we  manned  the  foreyard,  and  after  nearly  half  an  hour’s  struggle,  mastered 
the  sail  and  got  it  well  furled  round  the  yard.  The  force  of  the  wind  had  never 
been  greater  than  at  this  moment.  In  going  up  the  rigging  it  seemed  absolutely 
to  pin  us  down  to  the  shrouds;  and  on  the  yard  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
turning  a  face  to  windward.  Yet  there  was  no  driving  sleet  and  darkness  and 
wet  and  cold  as  off  Cape  Horn;  and  instead  of  stiff  oilcloth  suits,  southwester 
caps,  and  thick  boots,  we  had  on  hats,  round  jackets,  duck  trousers,  light  shoes, 
and  everything  light  and  easy.  These  things  make  a  great  difference  to  a  sailor. 
When  we  got  on  deck  the  man  at  the  wheel  struck  eight  bells  (four  o’clock  in 
the  morning) ,  and  "  All  starbowlines,  ahoy!  ”  brought  the  other  watch  up, 
but  there  was  no  going  below  for  us.  The  gale  was  now  at  its  height,  "  blowing 
like  scissors  and  thumb-screws  ”;  the  captain  was  on  deck;  the  ship,  which  was 
light,  rolling  and  pitching  as  though  she  would  shake  the  long  sticks  out  of 
her,  and  the  sails  were  gaping  open  and  splitting  in  every  direction.  The 
mizzen-topsail,  which  was  a  comparatively  new  sail  and  close  reefed,  split  from 
head  to  foot  in  the  bunt;  the  foretopsail  went  in  one  rent  from  clew  to  earing, 
and  was  blowing  to  tatters;  one  of  the  chain  bobstays  parted;  the  spritsailyard 
sprung  in  the  slings,  the  martingale  had  slewed  away  off  to  leeward;  and  owing 
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to  the  long  dry  weather  the  lee  rigging  hung  in  large  bights  at  every  lurch. 
One  of  the  main-topgallant  shrouds  had  parted;  and  to  crown  all,  the  galley 
had  got  adrift  and  gone  over  to  leeward,  and  the  anchor  on  the  lee  bow  had 
worked  loose  and  was  thumping  the  side.  Here  was  work  enough  for  all  hands 
for  half  a  day.  Our  gang  laid  out  on  the  mizzen-topsailyard,  and  after  more 
than  half  an  hour’s  hard  work  furled  the  sail,  though  it  bellied  out  over  our 
heads,  and  again,  by  a  slat  of  the  wind,  blew  in  under  the  yard  with  a  fearful 
jerk  and  almost  threw  us  off  from  the  foot-ropes. 

Double  gaskets  were  passed  round  the  yards,  rolling  tackles  and  other  gear 
bowsed  taut,  and  everything  made  as  secure  as  it  could  be.  Coming  down,  we 
found  the  rest  of  the  crew  just  coming  down  the  fore  rigging,  having  furled 
the  tattered  topsail,  or  rather,  swathed  it  round  the  yard,  which  looked  like  a 
broken  limb  bandaged.  There  was  no  sail  now  on  the  ship  but  the  spanker 
and  the  close-reefed  main-topsail,  which  still  held  good.  But  this  was  too  much 
after-sail,  and  order  was  given  to  furl  the  spanker.  The  brails  were  hauled  up, 
and  all  the  light  hands  in  the  starboard  watch  sent  out  on  the  gaff  to  pass  the 
gaskets;  but  they  could  do  nothing  with  it.  The  second  mate  swore  at  them 
for  a  parcel  of  "  sogers,”  and  sent  up  a  couple  of  the  best  men;  but  they  could 
do  no  better,  and  the  gaff  was  lowered  down.  .  .  . 

Having  got  everything  secure  again,  we  were  promising  ourselves  some 
breakfast,  for  it  was  now  nearly  nine  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  main- 
topsail  showed  evident  signs  of  giving  way.  Some  sail  must  be  kept  on  the  ship, 
and  the  captain  ordered  the  fore  and  main  spencer  gaffs  to  be  lowered  down, 
and  the  two  spencers  (which  were  storm  sails,  brand-new,  small,  and  made  of 
the  strongest  canvas)  to  be  got  up  and  bent;  leaving  the  main-topsail  to  blow 
away,  with  a  blessing  on  it,  if  it  would  only  last  until  we  could  set  the  spencers. 
These  we  bent  on  very  carefully,  with  strong  robands  and  seizings,  and  making 
tackles  fast  to  the  clews,  bowsed  them  down  to  the  water-ways.  By  this  time 
the  main-topsail  was  among  the  things  that  have  been,  and  we  went  aloft  to 
stow  away  the  remnant  of  the  last  sail  of  all  those  which  were  on  the  ship 
twenty-four  hours  before.  The  spencers  were  now  the  only  whole  sails  on  the 
ship,  and  being  strong  and  small,  and  near  the  deck,  presenting  but  little 
surface  to  the  wind  above  the  rail,  promised  to  hold  out  well.  Hove-to  under 
these,  and  eased  by  having  no  sail  above  the  tops,  the  ship  rose  and  fell,  and 
drifted  off  to  leeward  like  a  line-of-battle  ship. 

It  was  now  eleven  o’clock,  and  the  watch  was  sent  below  to  get  breakfast, 
and  at  eight  bells  (noon) ,  as  everything  was  snug,  although  the  gale  had  not 
in  the  least  abated,  the  watch  was  set  and  the  other  watch  and  idlers  sent  be¬ 
low.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  gale  continued  with  unabated  fury, 
and  with  singular  regularity.  There  were  no  lulls,  and  very  little  variation  in 
its  fierceness.  Our  ship,  being  light,  rolled  so  as  almost  to  send  the  fore  yard¬ 
arm  under  water,  and  drifted  off  bodily  to  leeward.  All  this  time  there  was  not 
a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  day  or  night;  no,  not  so  large  as  a  man’s  hand. 
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Every  morning  the  sun  rose  cloudless  from  the  sea,  and  set  again  at  night  in 
the  sea  in  a  flood  of  light.  The  stars,  too,  came  out  of  the  blue  one  after 
another,  night  after  night,  unobscured,  and  twinkled  as  clear  as  on  a  still 
frosty  night  at  home,  until  the  day  came  upon  them.  All  this  time  the  sea 
was  rolling  in  immense  surges,  white  with  foam,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
on  every  side;  for  we  were  now  leagues  and  leagues  from  shore. 


EVERYDAY  SEA  LIFE 
From  '  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  ’ 

THE  sole  object  was  to  make  the  time  pass  on.  Any  change  was  sought 
for  which  would  break  the  monotony  of  the  time;  and  even  the 
two-hours’  trick  at  the  wheel,  which  came  round  to  us  in  turn,  once 
in  every  other  watch,  was  looked  upon  as  a  relief.  The  never-failing  resource 
of  long  yarns,  which  eke  out  many  a  watch,  seemed  to  have  failed  us  now;  for 
we  had  been  so  long  together  that  we  had  heard  each  other’s  stories  told  over 
and  over  again  till  we  had  them  by  heart;  each  one  knew  the  whole  history  of 
each  of  the  others,  and  we  were  fairly  and  literally  talked  out.  Singing  and 
joking  we  were  in  no  humor  for;  and  in  fact  any  sound  of  mirth  or  laughter 
would  have  struck  strangely  upon  our  ears,  and  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
any  more  than  whistling  or  a  wind  instrument.  The  last  resort,  that  of  specu¬ 
lating  upon  the  future,  seemed  now  to  fail  us;  for  our  discouraging  situation, 
and  the  danger  we  were  really  in  (as  we  expected  every  day  to  find  ourselves 
drifted  back  among  the  ice) ,  "  clapped  a  stopper  ”  upon  all  that.  From  saying 
rr  when  we  get  home,”  we  began  insensibly  to  alter  it  rr  if  we  get  home,”  and  at 
last  the  subject  was  dropped  by  a  tacit  consent. 

In  this  state  of  things  a  new  light  was  struck  out,  and  a  new  field  opened, 
by  a  change  in  the  watch.  One  of  our  watch  was  laid  up  for  two  or  three 
days  by  a  bad  hand  (for  in  cold  weather  the  least  cut  or  bruise  ripens  into  a 
sore) ,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  carpenter.  This  was  a  windfall,  and 
there  was  a  contest  who  should  have  the  carpenter  to  walk  with  him.  As 
"  Chips  ”  was  a  man  of  some  little  education,  and  he  and  I  had  had  a  good 
deal  of  intercourse  with  each  other,  he  fell  in  with  me  in  my  walk.  He  was  a 
Finn,  but  spoke  English  well,  and  gave  me  long  accounts  of  his  country  —  the 
customs,  the  trade,  the  towns,  what  little  he  knew  of  the  government  (I  found 
he  was  no  friend  of  Russia) ,  his  voyages,  his  first  arrival  in  America,  his  mar¬ 
riage  and  courtship;  he  had  married  a  countrywoman  of  his,  a  dressmaker, 
whom  he  met  with  in  Boston.  I  had  very  little  to  tell  him  of  my  quiet  sedentary 
life  at  home;  and  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  which  had  protracted  these 
yams  through  five  or  six  watches,  we  fairly  talked  each  other  out,  and  I  turned 
him  over  to  another  man  in  the  watch  and  put  myself  upon  my  own  resources. 
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I  commenced  a  deliberate  system  of  time-killing,  which  united  some  profit 
with  a  cheering-up  of  the  heavy  hours.  As  soon  as  I  came  on  deck,  and  took 
my  place  and  regular  walk,  I  began  with  repeating  over  to  myself  in  regular 
order  a  string  of  matters  which  I  had  in  my  memory  —  the  multiplication  table 
and  the  table  of  weights  and  measures;  the  Kanaka  numerals;  then  the  States 
of  the  Union,  with  their  capitals;  the  counties  of  England,  with  their  shire 
towns,  and  the  kings  of  England  in  their  order,  and  other  things.  This  carried 
me  through  my  facts,  and  being  repeated  deliberately,  with  long  intervals, 
often  eked  out  the  first  two  bells.  Then  came  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
thirty-ninth  Chapter  of  Job,  and  a  few  other  passages  from  Scripture.  The 
next  in  the  order,  which  I  seldom  varied  from,  came  Cowper’s  '  Castaway,’ 
which  was  a  great  favorite  with  me;  its  solemn  measure  and  gloomy  character, 
as  well  as  the  incident  it  was  founded  upon,  making  it  well  suited  to  a  lonely 
watch  at  sea.  Then  his  '  Lines  to  Mary,’  his  address  to  the  Jackdaw,  and  a 
short  extract  from  '  Table  Talk  ’  (I  abounded  in  Cowper,  for  I  happened  to 
have  a  volume  of  his  poems  in  my  chest) ;  '  Ille  et  nefasto  ’  from  Horace,  and 
Goethe’s  '  Erl-Konig.’  After  I  had  got  through  these,  I  allowed  myself  a  more 
general  range  among  everything  that  I  could  remember,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  .  .  . 

Our  watches  below  were  no  more  varied  than  the  watch  on  deck.  All  wash¬ 
ing,  sewing,  and  reading  was  given  up,  and  we  did  nothing  but  eat,  sleep,  and 
stand  our  watch,  leading  what  might  be  called  a  Cape  Horn  life.  The  fore¬ 
castle  was  too  uncomfortable  to  sit  up  in;  and  whenever  we  were  below,  we 
were  in  our  berths.  To  prevent  the  rain  and  the  sea-water  which  broke  over 
the  bows  from  washing  down,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  the  scuttle  closed,  so. 
that  the  forecastle  was  nearly  air-tight.  In  this  little  wet  leaky  hole  we  were 
all  quartered,  in  an  atmosphere  so  bad  that  our  lamp,  which  swung  in  the 
middle  from  the  beams,  sometimes  actually  burned  blue,  with  a  large  circle 
of  foul  air  about  it.  Still  I  was  never  in  better  health  than  after  three  weeks 
of  this  life.  I  gained  a  great  deal  of  flesh,  and  we  all  ate  like  horses.  At  every 
watch  when  we  came  below,  before  turning  in,  the  bread  barge  and  beef  kid 
were  overhauled.  Each  man  drank  his  quart  of  hot  tea  night  and  morning,  and 
glad  enough  we  were  to  get  it;  for  no  nectar  and  ambrosia  were  sweeter  to  the 
lazy  immortals  than  was  a  pot  of  hot  tea,  a  hard  biscuit,  and  a  slice  of  cold 
salt  beef  to  us  after  a  watch  on  deck.  To  be  sure,  we  were  mere  animals,  and 
had  this  life  lasted  a  year  instead  of  a  month,  we  should  have  been  little  better 
than  the  ropes  in  the  ship.  Not  a  razor,  nor  a  brush,  nor  a  drop  of  water,  ex¬ 
cept  the  rain  and  the  spray,  had  come  near  us  all  the  time:  for  we  were  on  an 
allowance  of  fresh  water  —  and  who  would  strip  and  wash  himself  in  salt  water 
on  deck,  in  the  snow  and  ice,  with  the  thermometer  at  zero? 
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IN  the  front  of  the  second  order  of  American  authors  we  must  place 
Henry  D.  Thoreau.  He  had  many  qualities  which  would  seem  to  entitle 
him  to  a  place  in  the  first  order,  with  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Whitman;  but  he  lacked  at  least  one  thing  which  these  men  possessed  —  he 
lacked  breadth:  his  sympathies  were  narrow;  he  did  not  touch  his  fellows  at 
many  points.  It  has  been  complained  that  Emerson  was  narrow  too;  but  Emer¬ 
son  looked  over  a  much  wider  field  than  Thoreau,  had  many  more  interests, 
was  more  affirmative,  and  in  every  way  was  a  larger,  more  helpful  spiritual 
force.  In  his  life,  Thoreau  isolated  himself  from  his  fellows  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible;  he  was  very  scornful  of  ordinary  human  ends  and  ambitions,  and 
seemed  to  set  slight  value  upon  the  ordinary  human  affections. 

Thoreau  was  born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  July  12,  1817,  and  died  there 
in  May  1862,  of  consumption;  having  seen  forty-five  years  of  life,  and  prob¬ 
ably  spent  more  of  it  in  the  open  air  than  any  other  American  man  of  letters. 
The  business  of  his  life  was  walking  —  or  sauntering,  as  he  preferred  to  call 
it  — •  and  he  aimed  to  spend  half  of  each  day  the  year  round  in  field  or  wood. 
He  was  a  new  kind  of  sportsman,  who  carried  a  journal  instead  of  a  gun  or 
trap,  and  who  brought  home  only  such  game  as  falls  to  the  eye  of  the  poet  and 
seer. 

Thoreau  was  of  French  extraction  on  his  father’s  side,  and  English  on  his 
mother’s.  His  intellectual  traits  were  evidently  from  the  former  source,  his 
moral  traits  from  the  latter.  That  love  of  the  wild  and  savage,  that  crispness 
and  terseness  of  expression,  that  playful  exaggeration,  and  that  radical  revolu¬ 
tionary  cry,  were  French;  while  his  English  blood  showed  itself  more  in  his  love 
of  the  homely  and  the  austere,  and  his  want  of  sociability. 

His  grandfather,  John  Thoreau,  was  born  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  was  a 
merchant  in  Boston,  and  died  in  Concord  of  consumption,  in  1801.  His  father, 
also  named  John,  after  an  unsuccessful  mercantile  career  became  a  lead-pencil 
maker  in  Concord  in  1823;  and  from  that  date  to  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1859,  says  Henry’s  biographer,  "  led  a  plodding,  unambitious,  and  respectable 
life.”  Henry  Thoreau  was  the  third  of  four  children  —  John,  Helen,  Henry, 
and  Sophia  —  all  persons  of  character  and  mark.  "  To  meet  one  of  the  Thor- 
eaus,”  Sanborn  remarks,  "  was  not  the  same  as  to  encounter  any  other  person 
who  might  cross  your  path.  Life  to  them  was  something  more  than  a  parade  of 
pretension,  a  conflict  of  ambitions,  or  an  incessant  scramble  for  the  common 
objects  of  life.”  John  and  Helen  were  both  teachers,  and  died  comparatively 
young.  John  is  described  as  a  sunny  soul,  always  serene  and  loving,  and 
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possessed  of  a  generous  flowing  spirit;  Henry  was  deeply  attached  to  him,  and 
his  death  in  1842  was  an  irreparable  loss.  He  said  seven  years  later  that  "  a  man 
can  attend  but  one  funeral  in  his  life  —  can  behold  but  one  corpse.”  To  him 
this  was  the  corpse  and  the  funeral  of  his  brother  John. 

Henry  and  his  brother  assisted  their  father  in  pencil-making;  the  former 
attaining  great  skill  in  the  art.  Emerson  in  his  sketch  of  him  says  that  he  at  last 
succeeded  in  making  as  good  a  pencil  as  the  best  English  ones. 

The  way  to  fortune  seemed  open  to  him.  But  he  said  he  should  never  make 
another  pencil.  "  Why  should  I?  I  would  not  do  again  what  I  have  done  once.” 
This  saying  pleased  Emerson:  it  has  an  Emersonian  ring.  But  Thoreau  did 
not  live  up  to  it.  Sanborn  says,  "  He  went  on  many  years,  at  intervals  working 
at  his  father’s  business.” 

Thoreau  entered  Harvard  College  in  1833,  and  graduated  in  due  course, 
but  without  any  special  distinction.  In  his  Senior  year  his  biographer  says, 
"  He  lost  rank  with  his  instructors  by  his  indifference  to  the  ordinary  college 
motives  for  study.”  The  real  Thoreau  was  already  cropping  out:  the  ambition 
of  most  mortals  was  not  his  ambition;  there  was  something  contrary  and  scorn¬ 
ful  in  him  from  the  first.  His  noble  sister  Helen  earned  part  of  the  money  that 
paid  his  way  at  college. 

In  1838  he  went  to  Maine  in  quest  of  employment  as  teacher,  carrying 
recommendations  from  Emerson,  Dr.  Ripley,  and  the  President  of  Harvard 
College;  but  his  journey  was  not  successful.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  seems 
to  have  been  employed  as  teacher  in  Concord  Academy.  About  this  time  he 
first  appeared  as  a  lecturer  in  the  lyceum  of  his  native  village;  and  he  continued 
to  lecture  as  he  received  calls  from  various  New  England  towns,  till  near  the 
close  of  his  life.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  in  any  sense  a  popular  lecturer. 
He  puzzled  the  people.  I  have  been  told,  by  a  man  who  when  a  boy  heard  him 
read  a  lecture  in  some  Massachusetts  town,  that  the  audience  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  They  hardly  knew  whether  to  take  him  seriously  or  not. 
His  paradoxes,  his  strange  and  extreme  gospel  of  Nature,  and  evidently  his 
indifference  as  to  whether  he  pleased  them  or  not,  were  not  in  the  style  of  the 
usual  lyceum  lecturer. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  while  teaching,  he  and  his  brother  John  both  fell  in 
love  with  the  same  girl,  and  that  Henry  heroically  gave  way  to  John.  It  doubt¬ 
less  cost  him  less  effort  than  the  same  act  would  have  cost  his  more  human 
brother. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  he  began  his  daily  walks  and 
studies  of  nature.  In  August  1839  he  made  his  voyage  down  the  Concord  and 
Merrimac  Rivers,  in  company  with  his  brother;  out  of  which  experience  grew 
his  first  book,  or  rather  which  he  made  the  occasion  of  his  first  book  — '  A 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers’  —  published  ten  years  later. 
The  book  was  not  a  success  commercially,  and  the  author  carried  home  the 
seven  hundred  unsold  copies  on  his  back;  boasting  that  he  now  had  a  very 
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respectable  library,  all  of  his  own  writing.  The  title  of  the  book  is  misleading: 
it  is  an  account  of  a  voyage  on  far  other  and  larger  rivers  than  the  Concord 
and  Merrimac  —  the  great  world  currents  of  philosophy,  religion,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  The  voyage  but  furnishes  the  thread  with  which  he  ties  together  his 
speculations  and  opinions  upon  these  subjects.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  his 
most  valuable  or  readable  book,  though  it  contains  some  of  his  best  prose  and 
poetry.  It  offends  one’s  sense  of  fitness  and  unity.  It  is  a  huge  digression.  We 
are  promised  a  narrative  of  travel  and  adventure,  spiced  with  observation  of 
nature;  and  we  get  a  bundle  of  essays,  some  of  them  crude  and  loosely  put  to¬ 
gether.  To  some  young  men  I  have  known,  the  book  proved  a  great  boon;  but 
I  imagine  that  most  readers  of  today  find  the  temptation  to  skip  the  long 
ethical  and  literary  discussions,  and  be  off  down-stream  with  the  voyagers,,  a 
very  strong  one.  When  one  goes  a-fishing  or  a-boating,  he  is  not  in  the  frame 
of  mind  to  pause  by  the  way  to  listen  to  a  lecture,  however  fine. 

In  1845  Thoreau  put  his  philosophy  of  life  to  the  test  by  building  a  hut  in 
the  woods  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  a  mile  or  more  from  Concord  village, 
and  spending  over  two  years  there.  Out  of  this  experiment  grew  his  best- 
known  and  most  valuable  book  —  'Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods.’  The  book 
is  a  record  of  his  life  in  that  sylvan  solitude,  and  abounds  in  felicitous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  seasons  and  the  scenery,  and  fresh  and  penetrating  observations 
upon  the  wild  life  about  him. 

He  went  to  the  woods  for  study  and  contemplation,  and  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  the  wild  and  the  solitary,  as  well  as  to  make  an  experiment  in  the  art 
of  simple  living.  He  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  most  of  us  waste  our 
time  on  superfluities,  that  one  can  live  on  less  than  a  hundred  per  year  and 
have  two-thirds  of  his  time  to  himself.  He  cultivated  beans,  gathered  wild 
berries,  did  a  little  fishing,  and,  I  suspect,  went  home  pretty  often  for  a 
"  square  meal.”  In  theory  he  seems  to  have  been  a  vegetarian;  but  it  is  told 
of  him  that  when  he  had  a  day  of  surveying  on  hand,  he  was  wont  to  fortify 
himself  with  pork  as  well  as  beans.  At  Walden  he  seems  to  have  written  much 
of  the  'Week,’  his  essay  on  Carlyle,  and  others  of  his  papers.  Alcott  and 
Emerson  were  his  visitors;  and  besides  these,  he  reports  that  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  company  in  the  morning  when  nobody  called.  He  was  a  born  lover  of 
solitude.  He  says  he  "  never  found  the  companion  that  was  so  companionable 
as  solitude.”  "  I  am  no  more  lonely  than  the  loon  in  the  pond  that  laughs  so 
loud,  or  than  Walden  Pond  itself.  What  company  has  that  lonely  lake,  I  pray? 
And  yet  it  has  not  the  blue  devils,  but  the  blue  angels  in  it,  in  the  azure  tint 
of  its  waters.” 

Thoreau  whistled  a  good  deal,  and  at  times  very  prettily,  as  in  this  quotation, 
to  help  keep  his  courage  up.  Indeed  the  whole  volume  is  a  cheery  exultant 
whistle,  at  times  with  a  bantering  defiant  tone  in  it.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  delicious  piece  of  brag  in  our  literature.  Who  ever  got  so  much  out  of  a 
bean-field  as  Thoreau!  He  makes  one  want  to  go  forthwith  and  plant  a  field 
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with  beans,  and  hoe  them  barefoot.  He  makes  us  feel  that  the  occupation 
yields  a  "  classic  result.” 

"  When  my  hoe  tinkled  against  the  stones,  that  music  echoed  to  the  woods 
and  the  sky,  and  was  an  accompaniment  to  my  labor  which  yielded  an  instant 
and  immeasurable  crop.  It  was  no  longer  beans  that  I  hoed,  nor  I  that  hoed 
beans;  and  I  remembered  with  as  much  pity  as  pride,  if  I  remembered  at  all,  my 
acquaintances  who  had  gone  to  the  city  to  attend  the  oratorios.  .  .  . 

"On  gala  days  the  town  fires  its  great  guns,  which  echo  like  popguns  to 
these  woods,  and  some  waifs  of  martial  music  occasionally  penetrate  thus  far. 
To  me,  away  there  in  my  bean-field  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  the  big 
guns  sounded  as  if  a  puff-ball  had  burst;  and  when  there  was  a  military  turn¬ 
out  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  I  have  sometimes  had  a  vague  sense  all  the  day 
of  some  sort  of  itching  and  disease  in  the  horizon,  as  if  some  eruption  would 
break  out  there  soon,  either  scarlatina  or  canker-rash  —  until  at  length  some 
more  favorable  puff  of  wind,  making  haste  over  the  fields  and  up  the  Way- 
land  road,  brought  me  information  of  the  '  trainers.’  ” 

After  the  Walden  episode,  Thoreau  supported  himself  by  doing  various  odd 
jobs  for  his  neighbors,  such  as  whitewashing,  gardening,  fence-building,  land- 
surveying.  He  also  lectured  occasionally,  and  wrote  now  and  then  for  the 
current  magazines.  Horace  Greeley  became  his  friend,  and  disposed  of  some 
of  his  papers  for  him  to  Graham’s  Magazine,  Putnam’s  Magazine,  and  the 
Democratic  Review.  He  made  three  trips  to  the  Maine  woods  —  in  1846,  1853, 
and  1857  —  where  he  saw  and  studied  the  moose  and  the  Indian.  The  latter 
interested  him  greatly.  Emerson  said  the  three  men  in  whom  Thoreau  felt  the 
deepest  interest  were  John  Brown,  his  Indian  guide  in  Maine,  and  Walt  Whit¬ 
man.  The  magazine  papers  which  were  the  outcome  of  his  trips  to  the  Maine 
woods  were  published  in  book  form  after  his  death;  and  next  to  '  Walden  ’  I 
think  make  his  most  interesting  contribution. 

In  1850,  in  company  with  his  friend  Ellery  Channing,  he  made  a  trip  to 
Canada,  and  reports  that  he  found  traveling  dirty  work,  and  that  "  a  man 
needs  a  pair  of  overalls  for  it.”  This  poetic  couple  wore  very  plain  clothes,  and 
by  way  of  baggage  had  a  bundle  and  an  umbrella.  "  We  styled  ourselves 
Knights  of  the  Umbrella  and  the  Bundle.”  The  details  of  this  trip  may  be 
found  in  his  'A  Yankee  in  Canada’  —  also  published  after  his  death. 

Thoreau  was  almost  as  local  as  a  woodchuck.  He  never  went  abroad,  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  have  been  hired  to  go.  He  thought  Concord  contained  about 
all  that  was  worth  seeing.  Nature  repeats  herself  everywhere;  only  you  must  be 
wide  awake  enough  to  see  her.  He  penetrated  the  West  as  far  as  Minnesota  in 
1862  for  his  health,  but  the  trip  did  not  stay  the  progress  of  his  disease.  He 
made  several  trips  to  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  see  Walt  Whitman,  whose 
poems  and  whose  personality  made  a  profound  impression  upon  him.  "  The 
greatest  democrat  the  world  has  ever  seen,”  was  his  verdict  upon  the  author  of 
'  Leaves  of  Grass.’ 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  acts  of  Thoreau’s  life  was  his  public  defense 
of  John  Brown  on  October  30,  1859,  when  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country 
—  abolitionists  and  all  —  set  so  overwhelmingly  the  other  way.  Emerson,  and 
other  of  Thoreau’s  friends,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  any  public  expression 
in  favor  of  Brown  just  then;  but  he  was  all  on  fire  with  the  thought  of  John 
Brown’s  heroic  and  righteous  act,  and  he  was  not  to  be  checked.  His  speech 
was  calm  and  restrained;  but  there  was  molten  metal  inside  it,  and  metal  of 
the  purest  kind.  It  stirs  the  blood  to  read  it  at  this  time.  Thoreau  and  Brown 
were  kindred  souls  —  fanatics,  if  you  please,  but  both  made  of  the  stuff  of 
heroes.  Brown  was  the  Thoreau  of  action  and  of  politics,  and  Thoreau  was 
the  Brown  of  the  region  of  the  sentiments  and  moral  and  social  ideals. 

It  is  Thoreau’s  heroic  moral  fiber  that  takes  us.  It  is  never  relaxed;  it  is  al¬ 
ways  braced  for  the  heights.  He  was  an  unusual  mixture  of  the  poet,  the  natu¬ 
ralist,  and  the  moralist:  but  the  moralist  dominated.  Yet  he  was  not  the  mor¬ 
alist  as  we  know  him  in  English  literature,  without  salt  or  savor,  but  a  moralist 
escaped  to  the  woods,  full  of  a  wild  tang  and  aroma.  He  preaches  a  kind  of 
goodness  that  sounds  strange  to  conventional  ears  —  the  goodness  of  the  natu¬ 
ral,  the  simple.  "  There  is  no  odor  so  bad  as  that  which  arises  from  goodness 
tainted.”  And  goodness  is  tainted  when  it  takes  thought  of  itself.  A  man’s 
"  goodness  must  not  be  a  partial  and  transitory  act,  but  a  constant  superfluity, 
which  costs  him  nothing,  and  of  which  he  is  unconscious.”  "  If  I  knew  for  a 
certainty  that  a  man  was  coming  to  my  house  with  the  conscious  design  of 
doing  me  good,  I  should  run  for  my  life  —  as  from  that  dry  and  parching 
wind  of  the  African  desert  called  the  Simoon,  which  fills  the  mouth  and  nose 
and  ears  and  eyes  with  dust  till  you  are  suffocated  —  for  fear  that  I  should 
get  some  of  his  good  done  to  me,  some  of  its  virus  mingled  with  my  blood.” 

Thoreau’s  virtue  is  a  kind  of  stimulating  contrariness;  there  is  no  compli¬ 
ance  in  him:  he  always  says  and  does  the  unexpected  thing,  but  always  leaves 
us  braced  for  better  work  and  better  living.  "  Simplicity,  simplicity,  simplic¬ 
ity,”  he  reiterates:  "  I  say,  let  your  affairs  be  as  two  or  three,  and  not  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  a  thousand;  instead  of  a  million,  count  half  a  dozen;  and  keep  your 
accounts  on  your  thumbnail.” 

He  was  a  poet  too,  through  and  through,  but  lacked  the  perfect  metrical 
gift.  In  this  respect  he  had  the  shortcomings  of  his  master,  Emerson,  who  was 
a  poet  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  bardic  tension,  but  yet  whose  numbers 
would  not  always  flow.  Thoreau  printed  a  few  poems;  one  on  'Smoke’  and 
one  on  '  Sympathy  ’  have  merits  of  a  high  order.  Thoreau’s  naturalism  is  the 
salt  that  gives  him  his  savor.  He  caught  something  tonic  and  pungent  from  his 
intercourse  with  wild  nature.  Sometimes  it  is  biting  and  smarting  like  crinkle- 
root  or  calamus-root;  at  others  it  is  sweet  and  aromatic  like  birch  or  winter- 
green;  but  always  it  is  stimulating  and  wholesome. 

As  a  naturalist  Thoreau’s  aim  was  ulterior  to  science:  he  loved  the  bird, 
but  he  loved  more  the  bird  behind  the  bird  —  the  idea  it  suggested,  the  mood 
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of  his  mind  it  interpreted.  He  would  fain  see  a  mythology  shine  through  his 
ornithology.  In  all  his  walks  and  rambles  and  excursions  to  mountains  and  to 
marsh,  he  was  the  idealist  and  the  mystic,  and  never  the  devotee  of  pure  science. 
His  pages  abound  in  many  delicious  natural-history  bits,  and  in  keen  observa¬ 
tion;  but  when  we  sternly  ask  how  much  he  has  added  to  our  store  of  exact 
knowledge  of  this  nature  to  which  he  devoted  his  lifetime,  we  cannot  point  to 
much  that  is  new  or  important.  He  was  in  quest  of  an  impalpable  knowledge 
—  waiting,  as  he  says  in  '  Walden,’  "  at  evening  on  the  hill-tops  for  the  sky  to 
fall,  that  I  might  catch  something,  though  I  never  caught  much;  and  that, 
manna-wise,  would  dissolve  again  in  the  sun.” 

But  he  caught  more  than  he  here  gives  himself  credit  for;  for  it  does  not 
dissolve  away  in  the  sun.  His  fame  has  increased  from  year  to  year.  Other 
names  in  our  literature,  much  more  prominent  than  his  in  his  own  day  —  as 
that  of  Whipple,  Tuckerman,  Giles,  etc.  —  have  faded;  while  his  own  has 
grown  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  meridian  is  not  yet. 

John  Burroughs 


INSPIRATION 


By  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers 


WHATE’ER  we  leave  to  God,  God  does, 
And  blesses  us; 

The  work  we  choose  should  be  our  own, 
God  leaves  alone. 


If  with  light  head  erect  I  sing, 

Though  all  the  Muses  lend  their  force, 

From  my  poor  love  of  anything, 

The  verse  is  weak  and  shallow  as  its  source. 

But  if  with  bended  neck  I  grope 
Listening  behind  me  for  my  wit, 

With  faith  superior  to  hope, 

More  anxious  to  keep  back  than  forward  it; 

Making  my  soul  accomplice  there 
Unto  the  flame  mv  heart  hath  lit  — 

Then  will  the  verse  for  ever  wear: 

Time  cannot  bend  the  line  which  God  hath  writ. 
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Always  the  general  show  of  things 
Floats  in  review  before  my  mind, 

And  such  true  love  and  reverence  brings, 

That  sometimes  I  forget  that  I  am  blind. 

But  now  there  comes  unsought,  unseen, 

Some  clear  divine  electuary, 

And  I,  who  had  but  sensual  been, 

Grow  sensible,  and  as  God  is,  am  wary. 

I  hearing  get,  who  had  but  ears, 

And  sight,  who  had  but  eyes  before; 

I  moments  live,  who  lived  but  years, 

And  truth  discern,  who  knew  but  learning’s  lore. 

I  hear  beyond  the  range  of  sound, 

I  see  beyond  the  range  of  sight, 

New  earths  and  skies  and  seas  around, 

And  in  my  day  the  sun  doth  pale  his  light. 

A  clear  and  ancient  harmony 

Pierces  my  soul  through  all  its  din, 

As  through  its  utmost  melody  — 

Farther  behind  than  they,  farther  within. 

More  swift  its  bolt  than  lightning  is; 

Its  voice  than  thunder  is  more  loud; 

It  doth  expand  my  privacies 
To  all,  and  leave  me  single  in  the  crowd. 

It  speaks  with  such  authority, 

With  so  serene  and  lofty  tone, 

That  idle  time  runs  gadding  by, 

And  leaves  me  with  Eternity  alone. 

Now  chiefly  is  my  natal  hour, 

And  only  now  my  prime  of  life: 

Of  manhood’s  strength  it  is  the  flower; 

’Tis  peace’s  end  and  war’s  beginning  strife. 

It  comes  in  summer’s  broadest  noon, 

By  a  gray  wall  or  some  chance  place, 

Unseasoning  Time,  insulting  June, 

And  vexing  day  with  its  presuming  face. 
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Such  fragrance  round  my  couch  it  makes, 
More  rich  than  are  Arabian  drugs, 

That  my  soul  scents  its  life  and  wakes 
The  body  up  beneath  its  perfumed  rugs. 

Such  is  the  Muse,  the  heavenly  maid, 

The  star  that  guides  our  mortal  course, 

Which  shows  where  life’s  true  kernel’s  laid, 

Its  wheat’s  fine  flour,  and  its  undying  force. 

She  with  one  breath  attunes  the  spheres, 

And  also  my  poor  human  heart; 

With  one  impulse  propels  the  years 
Around,  and  gives  my  throbbing  pulse  its  start. 

I  will  not  doubt  for  evermore, 

Nor  falter  from  a  steadfast  faith; 

For  though  the  system  be  turned  o’er, 

God  takes  not  back  the  word  which  once  he  saith. 

I  will  not  doubt  the  love  untold 

Which  not  my  worth  nor  want  has  bought, 

Which  wooed  me  young,  and  woos  me  old, 
And  to  this  evening  hath  me  brought. 

My  memory  I’ll  educate 

To  know  the  one  historic  truth, 

Remembering  to  the  latest  date 
The  only  true  and  sole  immortal  youth. 

Be  but  thy  inspiration  given, 

No  matter  through  what  danger  sought, 

I’ll  fathom  hell  or  climb  to  heaven, 

And  yet  esteem  that  cheap  which  love  has  bought. 


Fame  cannot  tempt  the  bard 
Who’s  famous  with  his  God, 
Nor  laurel  him  reward 
Who  has  his  Maker’s  nod. 
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THE  FISHER’S  BOY 

By  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers 

MY  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  beach, 

As  near  the  ocean’s  edge  as  I  can  go; 

My  tardy  steps  its  waves  sometimes  o’erreach, 
Sometimes  I  stay  to  let  them  overflow. 

My  sole  employment  ’tis,  and  scrupulous  care, 

To  place  my  gains  beyond  the  reach  of  tides  — 

Each  smoother  pebble,  and  each  shell  more  rare, 

Which  Ocean  kindly  to  my  hand  confides. 

I  have  but  few  companions  on  the  shore: 

They  scorn  the  strand  who  sail  upon  the  sea; 

Yet  oft  I  think  the  ocean  they’ve  sailed  o’er 
Is  deeper  known  upon  the  strand  to  me. 

The  middle  sea  contains  no  crimson  dulse, 

Its  deeper  waves  cast  up  no  pearls  to  view; 

Along  the  shore  my  hand  is  on  its  pulse, 

And  I  converse  with  many  a  shipwrecked  crew. 


SMOKE 


By  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers 


1IGHT-WINGED  Smoke,  Icarian  bird, 

Melting  thy  pinions  in  thy  upward  flight; 
eJ  Lark  without  song,  and  messenger  of  dawn, 
Circling  above  the  hamlets  as  thy  nest; 

Or  else,  departing  dream  and  shadowy  form 
Of  midnight  vision,  gathering  up  thy  skirts; 

By  night  star-veiling,  and  by  day 
Darkening  the  light  and  blotting  out  the  sun  — 

Go  thou,  my  incense,  upward  from  this  hearth, 

And  ask  the  gods  to  pardon  this  clear  flame. 
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WORK  AND  PAY 

From  '  Walden.’  Copyright,  1854,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau;  1893,  by  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company 


A  T  the  present  day,  and  in  this  country,  as  I  find  by  my  own  experience, 

ZJX  a  few  implements,  a  knife,  an  axe,  a  spade,  a  wheelbarrow,  etc.,  and 
JL  for  the  studious,  lamplight,  stationery,  and  access  to  a  few  books, 
rank  next  to  necessaries,  and  can  all  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost.  Yet  some,  not 
wise,  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  to  barbarous  and  unhealthy  regions, 
and  devote  themselves  to  trade  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  in  order  that  they  may 
live  —  that  is,  keep  comfortably  warm  —  and  die  in  New  England  at  last. 
The  luxuriously  rich  are  not  simply  kept  comfortably  warm,  but  unnaturally 
hot;  as  I  implied  before,  they  are  cooked,  of  course  a  la  mode. 

Most  of  the  luxuries  and  many  of  the  so-called  comforts  of  life  are  not  only 
not  indispensable,  but  positive  hindrances  to  the  elevation  of  mankind.  With 
respect  to  luxuries  and  comforts,  the  wisest  have  ever  lived  a  more  simple  and 
meager  life  than  the  poor.  The  ancient  philosophers — Chinese,  Hindoo,  Per¬ 
sian,  and  Greek  —  were  a  class  than  which  none  has  been  poorer  in  outward 
riches,  none  so  rich  in  inward.  We  know  not  much  about  them.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  we  know  so  much  of  them  as  we  do.  The  same  is  true  of  the  more 
modem  reformers  and  benefactors  of  their  race.  None  can  be  an  impartial  or 
wise  observer  of  human  life  but  from  the  vantage  ground  of  what  we  should 
call  voluntary  poverty.  Of  a  life  of  luxury  the  fruit  is  luxury,  whether  in  agri¬ 
culture,  or  commerce,  or  literature,  or  art.  There  are  nowadays  professors  of 
philosophy,  but  not  philosophers.  Yet  it  is  admirable  to  profess,  because  it  was 
once  admirable  to  live.  To  be  a  philosopher  is  not  merely  to  have  subtle 
thoughts,  nor  even  to  found  a  school;  but  so  to  love  wisdom  as  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  dictates  —  a  life  of  simplicity,  independence,  magnanim¬ 
ity,  and  trust.  It  is  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  life,  not  only  theoreti¬ 
cally  but  practically.  The  success  of  great  scholars  and  thinkers  is  commonly 
a  courtier-like  success;  not  kingly,  not  manly.  They  make  shift  to  live  merely 
by  conformity,  practically  as  their  fathers  did,  and  are  in  no  sense  the  progeni¬ 
tors  of  a  nobler  race  of  men.  But  why  do  men  degenerate  ever?  What  makes 
families  run  out?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  luxury  which  enervates  and  de¬ 
stroys  nations?  Are  we  sure  that  there  is  none  of  it  in  our  own  lives?  The 
philosopher  is  in  advance  of  his  age  even  in  the  outward  form  of  his  life.  He 
is  not  fed,  sheltered,  clothed,  warmed,  like  his  contemporaries.  How  can  a 
man  be  a  philosopher  and  not  maintain  his  vital  heat  by  better  methods  than 
other  men? 

When  a  man  is  warmed  by  the  several  modes  which  I  have  described,  what 
does  he  want  next?  Surely  not  more  warmth  of  the  same  kind  —  as  more  and 
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richer  food,  larger  and  more  splendid  houses,  finer  and  more  abundant  cloth¬ 
ing,  more  numerous  incessant  and  hotter  fires,  and  the  like.  When  he  has  ob¬ 
tained  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  life,  there  is  another  alternative  than 
to  obtain  the  superfluities;  and  that  is,  to  adventure  on  life  now,  his  vacation 
from  humbler  toil  having  commenced.  The  soil,  it  appears,  is  suited  to  the 
seed;  for  it  has  sent  its  radicle  downward,  and  it  may  now  send  its  shoot  up¬ 
ward  also  with  confidence.  Why  has  man  rooted  himself  thus  firmly  in  the 
earth,  but  that  he  may  rise  in  the  same  proportion  into  the  heavens  above?  — 
for  the  nobler  plants  are  valued  for  the  fruit  they  bear  at  last  in  the  air  and 
light,  far  from  the  ground,  and  are  not  treated  like  the  humbler  esculents; 
which,  though  they  may  be  biennials,  are  cultivated  only  till  they  have  per¬ 
fected  their  root,  and  often  cut  down  at  top  for  this  purpose,  so  that  most 
would  not  know  them  in  their  flowering  season. 

I  do  not  mean  to  prescribe  rules  to  strong  and  valiant  natures,  who  will  mind 
their  own  affairs  whether  in  heaven  or  hell,  and  perchance  build  more  magnifi¬ 
cently  and  spend  more  lavishly  than  the  richest,  without  ever  impoverishing 
themselves,  not  knowing  how  they  live  —  if  indeed  there  are  any  such,  as  has 
been  dreamed;  nor  to  those  who  find  their  encouragement  and  inspiration  in 
precisely  the  present  condition  of  things,  and  cherish  it  with  the  fondness  and 
enthusiasm  of  lovers  —  and  to  some  extent  I  reckon  myself  in  this  number;  I 
do  not  speak  to  those  who  are  well  employed,  in  whatever  circumstances  — 
and  they  know  whether  they  are  well  employed  or  not;  —  but  mainly  to  the 
mass  of  men  who  are  discontented,  and  idly  complaining  of  the  hardness  of 
their  lot  or  of  the  times,  when  they  might  improve  them.  There  are  some  who 
complain  most  energetically  and  inconsolably  of  any,  because  they  are,  as 
they  say,  doing  their  duty.  I  also  have  in  my  mind  that  seemingly  wealthy,  but 
most  terribly  impoverished  class  of  all,  who  have  accumulated  dross  but  know 
not  how  to  use  it  or  get  rid  of  it,  and  thus  have  forged  their  own  golden  or 
silver  fetters. 

If  I  should  attempt  to  tell  how  I  have  desired  to  spend  my  life  in  years 
past,  it  would  probably  surprise  those  of  my  readers  who  are  somewhat  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  actual  history;  it  would  certainly  astonish  those  who  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  will  only  hint  at  some  of  the  enterprises  which  I  have 
cherished. 

In  any  weather,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  I  have  been  anxious  to 
improve  the  nick  of  time,  and  notch  it  on  my  stick  too:  to  stand  on  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  two  eternities,  the  past  and  future,  which  is  precisely  the  present  mo¬ 
ment;  to  toe  that  line.  You  will  pardon  some  obscurities,  for  there  are  more 
secrets  in  my  trade  than  in  most  men’s;  and  yet  not  voluntarily  kept,  but  in¬ 
separable  from  its  very  nature.  I  would  gladly  tell  all  that  I  know  about  it, 
and  never  paint  "  No  Admittance  ”  on  my  gate. 

I  long  ago  lost  a  hound,  a  bay  horse,  and  a  turtle-dove,  and  am  still  on  their 
trail.  Many  are  the  travelers  I  have  spoken  concerning  them,  describing  their 
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tracks  and  what  calls  they  answered  to.  I  have  met  one  or  two  who  had  heard 
the  hound,  and  the  tramp  of  the  horse,  and  even  seen  the  dove  disappear  be¬ 
hind  a  cloud;  and  they  seemed  as  anxious  to  recover  them  as  if  they  had  lost 
them  themselves. 

To  anticipate,  not  the  sunrise  and  the  dawn  merely,  but  if  possible,  Nature 
herself!  How  many  mornings,  summer  and  winter,  before  yet  any  neighbor 
was  stirring  about  his  business,  have  I  been  about  mine!  No  doubt  many  of  my 
townsmen  have  met  me  returning  from  this  enterprise  —  farmers  starting  for 
Boston  in  the  twilight,  or  wood-choppers  going  to  their  work.  It  is  true, 
I  never  assisted  the  sun  materially  in  his  rising;  but,  doubt  not,  it  was  of  the 
last  importance  only  to  be  present  at  it. 

So  many  autumn,  ay,  and  winter  days,  spent  outside  the  town,  trying  to  hear 
what  was  in  the  wind,  to  hear  and  carry  it  express!  I  well-nigh  sunk  all  my 
capital  in  it,  and  lost  my  own  breath  into  the  bargain,  running  in  the  face  of 
it.  If  it  had  concerned  either  of  the  political  parties,  depend  upon  it,  it  would 
have  appeared  in  the  Gazette  with  the  earliest  intelligence.  At  other  times 
watching  from  the  observatory  of  some  cliff  or  tree,  to  telegraph  any  new 
arrival;  or  waiting  at  evening  on  the  hill-tops  for  the  sky  to  fall,  that  I  might 
catch  something  —  though  I  never  caught  much,  and  that,  manna-wise,  would 
dissolve  again  in  the  sun. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  reporter  to  a  journal,  of  no  very  wide  circulation, 
whose  editor  has  never  yet  seen  fit  to  print  the  bulk  of  my  contributions,  and, 
as  is  too  common  with  writers,  I  got  only  my  labor  for  my  pains.  However, 
in  this  case  my  pains  were  their  own  reward. 

For  many  years  I  was  self-appointed  inspector  of  snow-storms  and  rain¬ 
storms,  and  did  my  duty  faithfully;  surveyor,  if  not  of  highways,  then  of 
forest  paths  and  all  across-lot  routes  — -  keeping  them  open,  and  ravines 
bridged  and  passable  at  all  seasons,  where  the  public  heel  had  testified  to  their 
utility. 

I  have  looked  after  the  wild  stock  of  the  town,  which  give  a  faithful  herds¬ 
man  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  leaping  fences;  and  I  have  had  an  eye  to  the  un¬ 
frequented  nooks  and  corners  of  the  farm:  though  I  did  not  always  know 
whether  Jonas  or  Solomon  worked  in  a  particular  field  today,  that  was  none 
of  my  business.  I  have  watered  the  red  huckleberry,  the  sand-cherry  and  the 
nettle-tree,  the  red  pine  and  the  black  ash,  the  white  grape  and  the  yellow 
violet,  which  might  have  withered  else  in  dry  seasons. 

In  short,  I  went  on  thus  for  a  long  time  (I  may  say  it  without  boasting), 
faithfully  minding  my  business,  till  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  my 
townsmen  would  not  after  all  admit  me  into  the  list  of  town  officers,  nor  make 
my  place  a  sinecure  with  a  moderate  allowance.  My  accounts,  which  I  can 
swear  to  have  kept  faithfully,  I  have  indeed  never  got  audited,  still  less 
accepted,  still  less  paid  and  settled.  However,  I  have  not  set  my  heart  on  that. 
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SOLITUDE 

From  'Walden.’  Copyright,  1854,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau;  1893,  by  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company 

THIS  is  a  delicious  evening,  when  the  whole  body  is  one  sense,  and  im¬ 
bibes  delight  through  every  pore.  I  go  and  come  with  a  strange  liberty 
in  Nature,  a  part  of  herself.  As  I  walk  along  the  stony  shore  of  the 
pond  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  though  it  is  cool  as  well  as  cloudy  and  windy,  and  I 
see  nothing  special  to  attract  me,  all  the  elements  are  unusually  congenial  to 
me.  The  bullfrogs  trump  to  usher  in  the  night,  and  the  note  of  the  whippoor¬ 
will  is  borne  on  the  rippling  wind  from  over  the  water.  Sympathy  with  the  flut¬ 
tering  alder  and  poplar  leaves  almost  takes  away  my  breath;  yet,  like  the  lake, 
my  serenity  is  rippled  but  not  ruffled.  These  small  waves  raised  by  the  evening 
wind  are  as  remote  from  storm  as  the  smooth  reflecting  surface.  Though  it  is 
now  dark,  the  wind  still  blows  and  roars  in  the  wood,  the  waves  still  dash,  and 
some  creatures  lull  the  rest  with  their  notes.  The  repose  is  never  complete. 
The  wildest  animals  do  not  repose,  but  seek  their  prey  now;  the  fox  and  skunk 
and  rabbit  now  roam  the  fields  and  woods  without  fear.  They  are  Nature’s 
watchmen  —  links  which  connect  the  days  of  animated  life. 

When  I  return  to  my  house  I  find  that  visitors  have  been  there  and  left 
their  cards  —  either  a  bunch  of  flowers,  or  a  wreath  of  evergreen,  or  a  name 
in  pencil  on  a  yellow  walnut  leaf  or  a  chip.  They  who  come  rarely  to  the  woods 
take  some  little  piece  of  the  forest  into  their  hands  to  play  with  by  the  way, 
which  they  leave,  either  intentionally  or  accidentally.  One  has  peeled  a  willow 
wand,  woven  it  into  a  ring,  and  dropped  it  on  my  table.  I  could  always  tell  if 
visitors  had  called  in  my  absence,  either  by  the  bended  twigs  or  grass,  or  the 
print  of  their  shoes;  and  generally  of  what  sex  or  age  or  quality  they  were, 
by  some  slight  trace  left — as  a  flower  dropped,  or  a  bunch  of  grass  plucked 
and  thrown  away,  even  as  far  off  as  the  railroad  half  a  mile  distant  —  or  by 
the  lingering  odor  of  a  cigar  or  pipe.  Nay,  I  was  frequently  notified  of  the 
passage  of  a  traveler  along  the  highway  sixty  rods  off  by  the  scent  of  his 
pipe. 

There  is  commonly  sufficient  space  about  us.  Our  horizon  is  never  quite  at 
our  elbows.  The  thick  wood  is  not  just  at  our  door,  nor  the  pond;  but  some¬ 
what  is  always  clearing,  familiar  and  worn  by  us,  appropriated  and  fenced  in 
some  way,  and  reclaimed  from  Nature.  For  what  reason  have  I  this  vast  range 
and  circuit,  some  square  miles  of  unfrequented  forest,  for  my  privacy,  aban¬ 
doned  to  me  by  men?  My  nearest  neighbor  is  a  mile  distant,  and  no  house 
is  visible  from  any  place  but  the  hilltops  within  half  a  mile  of  my  own.  I  have 
my  horizon  bounded  by  woods  all  to  myself;  a  distant  view  of  the  railroad 
where  it  touches  the  pond  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  fence  which  skirts  the 
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woodland  road  on  the  other.  But  for  the  most  part  it  is  as  solitary  where  I  live 
as  on  the  prairies.  It  is  as  much  Asia  or  Africa  as  New  England.  I  have,  as  it 
were,  my  own  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  and  a  little  world  all  to  myself.  At 
night  there  was  never  a  traveler  passed  my  house,  or  knocked  at  my  door,  more 
than  if  I  were  the  first  or  last  man;  unless  it  were  in  the  spring,  when  at  long 
intervals  some  came  from  the  village  to  fish  for  pouts  —  they  plainly  fished 
much  more  in  the  Walden  Pond  of  their  own  natures,  and  baited  their  hooks 
with  darkness  —  but  they  soon  retreated,  usually  with  light  baskets,  and  left 
"  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me,”  and  the  black  kernel  of  the  night  was 
never  profaned  by  any  human  neighborhood.  I  believe  that  men  are  generally 
still  a  little  afraid  of  the  dark,  though  the  witches  are  all  hung,  and  Christian¬ 
ity  and  candles  have  been  introduced. 

Yet  I  experienced  sometimes  that  the  most  sweet  and  tender,  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  and  encouraging  society  may  be  found  in  any  natural  object,  even  for  the 
poor  misanthrope  and  most  melancholy  man.  There  can  be  no  very  black 
melancholy  to  him  who  lives  in  the  midst  of  Nature  and  has  his  senses  still. 
There  was  never  yet  such  a  storm  but  it  was  ^olian  music  to  a  healthy  and 
innocent  ear.  Nothing  can  rightly  compel  a  simple  and  brave  man  to  a  vulgar 
sadness.  While  I  enjoy  the  friendship  of  the  seasons,  I  trust  that  nothing  can 
make  life  a  burden  to  me.  The  gentle  rain  which  waters  my  beans  and  keeps 
me  in  the  house  today  is  not  drear  and  melancholy,  but  good  for  me  too. 
Though  it  prevents  my  hoeing  them,  it  is  of  far  more  worth  than  my  hoeing. 
If  it  should  continue  so  long  as  to  cause  the  seeds  to  rot  in  the  ground  and 
destroy  the  potatoes  in  the  low  lands,  it  would  still  be  good  for  the  grass  on 
the  uplands;  and  being  good  for  the  grass,  it  would  be  good  for  me.  Some¬ 
times,  when  I  compare  myself  with  other  men,  it  seems  as  if  I  were  more  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  gods  than  they,  beyond  any  deserts  that  I  am  conscious  of;  as  if 
I  had  a  warrant  and  surety  at  their  hands  which  my  fellows  have  not,  and 
were  especially  guided  and  guarded.  I  do  not  flatter  myself;  but  if  it  be  possible 
they  flatter  me.  I  have  never  felt  lonesome,  or  in  the  least  oppressed  by  a  sense 
of  solitude,  but  once;  and  that  was  a  few  weeks  after  I  came  to  the  woods, 
when  for  an  hour  I  doubted  if  the  near  neighborhood  of  man  was  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  serene  and  healthy  life.  To  be  alone  was  something  unpleasant.  But  I 
was  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  a  slight  insanity  in  my  mood,  and  seemed 
to  foresee  my  recovery.  In  the  midst  of  a  gentle  rain,  while  these  thoughts 
prevailed,  I  was  suddenly  sensible  of  such  sweet  and  beneficent  society  in  Na¬ 
ture,  in  the  very  pattering  of  the  drops,  and  in  every  sound  and  sight  around 
my  house,  an  infinite  and  unaccountable  friendliness  all  at  once  like  an  atmos¬ 
phere  sustaining  me,  as  made  the  fancied  advantages  of  human  neighborhood 
insignificant,  and  I  have  never  thought  of  them  since.  Every  little  pine  needle 
expanded  and  swelled  with  sympathy  and  befriended  me.  I  was  so  distinctly 
made  aware  of  the  presence  of  something  kindred  to  me,  even  in  scenes  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  wild  and  dreary,  and  also  that  the  nearest  of  blood 
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to  me  and  humanest  was  not  a  person  nor  a  villager,  that  I  thought  no  place 
could  ever  be  strange  to  me  again.  — 

Mourning  untimely  consumes  the  sad; 

Few  are  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  living, 

Beautiful  daughter  of  Toscar. 

Some  of  my  pleasantest  hours  were  during  the  long  rain-storms  in  the  spring 
or  fall,  which  confined  me  to  the  house  for  the  afternoon  as  well  as  the  fore¬ 
noon,  soothed  by  their  ceaseless  roar  and  pelting;  when  an  early  twilight 
ushered  in  a  long  evening,  in  which  many  thoughts  had  time  to  take  root  and 
unfold  themselves.  In  those  driving  northeast  rains  which  tried  the  village 
houses  so,  when  the  maids  stood  ready  with  mop  and  pail  in  front  entries  to 
keep  the  deluge  out,  I  sat  behind  my  door  in  my  little  house,  which  was  all 
entry,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  its  protection.  In  one  heavy  thunder-shower  the 
lightning  struck  a  large  pitch-pine  across  the  pond,  making  a  very  conspicuous- 
and  perfectly  regular  spiral  groove  from  top  to  bottom,  an  inch  or  more  deep 
and  four  or  five  inches  wide,  as  you  would  groove  a  walking-stick.  I  passed  it 
again  the  other  day,  and  was  struck  with  awe  on  looking  up  and  beholding 
that  mark,  now  more  distinct  than  ever,  where  a  terrific  and  resistless  bolt  came 
down  out  of  the  harmless  sky  eight  years  ago.  Men  frequently  say  to  me,  "  I 
should  think  you  would  feel  lonesome  down  there  and  want  to  be  nearer  to 
folks  —  rainy  and  snowy  days  and  nights  especially.”  I  am  tempted  to  reply  to 
such  —  This  whole  earth  which  we  inhabit  is  but  a  point  in  space.  How  far 
apart,  think  you,  dwell  the  two  most  distant  inhabitants  of  yonder  star,  the 
breadth  of  whose  disk  cannot  be  appreciated  by  our  instruments?  Why  should 
I  feel  lonely?  is  not  our  planet  in  the  Milky  Way?  This  which  you  put  seems 
to  me  not  to  be  the  most  important  question.  What  sort  of  space  is  that  which 
separates  a  man  from  his  fellows  and  makes  him  solitary?  I  have  found  that  no 
exertion  of  the  legs  can  bring  two  minds  much  nearer  to  one  another.  What 
do  we  want  most  to  dwell  near  to?  Not  to  many  men,  surely  —  the  depot, 
the  post-office,  the  bar-room,  the  meeting-house,  the  schoolhouse,  the  grocery, 
Beacon  Hill,  or  the  Five  Points,  where  men  most  congregate  —  but  to  the 
perennial  source  of  our  life,  whence  in  all  our  experience  we  have  found  that 
to  issue,  as  the  willow  stands  near  the  water  and  sends  out  its  roots  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  This  will  vary  with  different  natures,  but  this  is  the  place  where  a  wise 
man  will  dig  his  cellar.  —  I  one  evening  overtook  one  of  my  townsmen,  who 
has  accumulated  what  is  called  "  a  handsome  property  ”  —  though  I  never  got 
a  fair  view  of  it  —  on  the  Walden  road,  driving  a  pair  of  cattle  to  market, 
who  inquired  of  me  how  I  could  bring  my  mind  to  give  up  so  many  of  the 
comforts  of  life.  I  answered  that  I  was  very  sure  I  liked  it  passably  well;  I  was 
not  joking.  And  so  I  went  home  to  my  bed,  and  left  him  to  pick  his  way 
through  the  darkness  and  the  mud  to  Brighton  —  or  Bright-town  —  which 
place  he  would  reach  some  time  in  the  morning. 
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Any  prospect  of  awakening  or  coming  to  life,  to  a  dead  man  makes  indif¬ 
ferent  all  times  and  places.  The  place  where  that  may  occur  is  always  the  same, 
and  indescribably  pleasant  to  all  our  senses.  For  the  most  part  we  allow  only 
outlying  and  transient  circumstances  to  make  our  occasions.  They  are  in  fact 
the  cause  of  our  distraction.  Nearest  to  all  things  is  that  power  which  fashions 
their  being.  Next  to  us  the  grandest  laws  are  continually  being  executed.  Next 
to  us  is  not  the  workman  whom  we  have  hired,  with  whom  we  love  so  well  to 
talk,  but  the  workman  whose  work  we  are. 

"  How  vast  and  profound  is  the  influence  of  the  subtile  powers  of  Heaven 
and  of  Earth! 

"We  seek  to  perceive  them,  and  we  do  not  see  them;  we  seek  to  hear  them, 
and  we  do  not  hear  them;  identified  with  the  substance  of  things,  they  cannot 
be  separated  from  them. 

"  They  cause  that  in  all  the  universe  men  purify  and  sanctify  their  hearts, 
and  clothe  themselves  in  their  holiday  garments  to  offer  sacrifices  and  oblations 
to  their  ancestors.  It  is  an  ocean  of  subtile  intelligences.  They  are  everywhere, 
above  us,  on  our  left,  on  our  right;  they  environ  us  on  all  sides.” 

We  are  the  subjects  of  an  experiment  which  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  me. 
Can  we  not  do  without  the  society  of  our  gossips  a  little  while  under  these 
circumstances  —  have  our  own  thoughts  to  cheer  us?  Confucius  says  truly, 
"  Virtue  does  not  remain  as  an  abandoned  orphan:  it  must  of  necessity  have 
neighbors.” 

With  thinking,  we  may  be  beside  ourselves  in  a  sane  sense.  By  a  conscious 
effort  of  the  mind  we  can  stand  aloof  from  actions  and  their  consequences;  and 
all  things,  good  and  bad,  go  by  us  like  a  torrent.  We  are  not  wholly  involved  in 
Nature.  I  may  be  either  the  driftwood  in  the  stream,  or  Indra  in  the  sky  look¬ 
ing  down  on  it.  I  may  be  affected  by  a  theatrical  exhibition;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  may  not  be  affected  by  an  actual  event  which  appears  to  concern  me  much 
more.  I  only  know  myself  as  a  human  entity  —  the  scene,  so  to  speak,  of 
thoughts  and  affections;  and  am  sensible  of  a  certain  doubleness  by  which  I 
can  stand  as  remote  from  myself  as  from  another.  However  intense  my  experi¬ 
ence,  I  am  conscious  of  the  presence  and  criticism  of  a  part  of  me,  which  as  it 
were  is  not  a  part  of  me,  but  spectator,  sharing  no  experience  but  taking  note 
of  it;  and  that  is  no  more  I  than  it  is  you.  When  the  play  —  it  may  be  the 
tragedy  —  of  life  is  over,  the  spectator  goes  his  way.  It  was  a  kind  of  fiction,  a 
work  of  the  imagination  only,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  This  doubleness  may 
easily  make  us  poor  neighbors  and  friends  sometimes. 

I  find  it  wholesome  to  be  alone  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  To  be  in  com¬ 
pany,  even  with  the  best,  is  soon  wearisome  and  dissipating.  I  love  to  be  alone. 
I  never  found  the  companion  that  was  so  companionable  as  solitude.  We  are 
for  the  most  part  more  lonely  when  we  go  abroad  among  men  than  when  we 
stay  in  our  chambers.  A  man  thinking  or  working  is  always  alone,  let  him  be 
where  he  will.  Solitude  is  not  measured  by  the  miles  of  space  that  intervene 
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between  a  man  and  his  fellows.  The  really  diligent  student  in  one  of  the 
crowded  hives  of  Cambridge  College  is  as  solitary  as  a  dervis  in  the  desert. 
The  farmer  can  work  alone  in  the  field  or  the  woods  all  day,  hoeing  or  chop¬ 
ping,  and  not  feel  lonesome,  because  he  is  employed;  but  when  he  comes  home 
at  night  he  cannot  sit  down  in  a  room  alone,  at  the  mercy  of  his  thoughts,  but 
must  be  where  he  can  "  see  the  folks,”  and  recreate,  and  as  he  thinks  remuner¬ 
ate,  himself  for  his  day’s  solitude:  and  hence  he  wonders  how  the  student  can 
sit  alone  in  the  house  all  night  and  most  of  the  day  without  ennui  and  "  the 
blues  but  he  does  not  realize  that  the  student,  though  in  the  house,  is  still 
at  work  in  his  field,  and  chopping  in  his  woods,  as  the  farmer  in  his,  and  in  turn 
seeks  the  same  recreation  and  society  that  the  latter  does,  though  it  may  be  a 
more  condensed  form  of  it. 

Society  is  commonly  too  cheap.  We  meet  at  very  short  intervals,  not  having 
had  time  to  acquire  any  new  value  for  each  other.  We  meet  at  me^ls  three 
times  a  day,  and  give  each  other  a  new  taste  of  that  old  musty  cheese  that  we 
are.  We  have  had  to  agree  on  a  certain  set  of  rules,  called  etiquette  and  polite¬ 
ness,  to  make  this  frequent  meeting  tolerable  and  that  we  need  not  come  to 
open  war.  We  meet  at  the  post-office,  and  at  the  sociable,  and  about  the  fire¬ 
side  every  night;  we  live  thick  and  are  in  each  other’s  way,  and  stumble  over 
one  another:  and  I  think  that  we  thus  lose  respect  for  one  another.  Cer¬ 
tainly  less  frequency  would  suffice  for  all  important  and  hearty  communica¬ 
tions.  Consider  the  girls  in  a  factory  —  never  alone,  hardly  in  their  dreams.  It 
would  be  better  if  there  were  but  one  inhabitant  to  a  square  mile,  as  where  I 
live.  The  value  of  a  man  is  not  in  his  skin,  that  we  should  touch  him. 

I  have  heard  of  a  man  lost  in  the  woods  and  dying  of  famine  and  exhaustion 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  whose  loneliness  was  relieved  by  the  grotesque  visions 
with  which,  owing  to  bodily  weakness,  his  diseased  imagination  surrounded 
him,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  real.  So  also,  owing  to  bodily  and  mental 
health  and  strength,  we  may  be  continually  cheered  by  a  like  but  more  normal 
and  natural  society,  and  come  to  know  that  we  are  never  alone. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  company  in  my  house;  especially  in  the  morning,  when 
nobody  calls.  Let  me  suggest  a  few  comparisons,  that  some  one  may  convey 
an  idea  of  my  situation.  I  am  no  more  lonely  than  the  loon  in  the  pond  that 
laughs  so  loud,  or  than  Walden  Pond  itself.  What  company  has  that  lonely 
lake,  I  pray?  And  yet  it  has  not  the  blue  devils,  but  the  blue  angels  in  it,  in 
the  azure  tint  of  its  waters.  The  sun  is  alone,  except  in  thick  weather,  when 
there  sometimes  appear  to  be  two,  but  one  is  a  mock  sun.  God  is  alone  —  but 
the  Devil,  he  is  far  from  being  alone:  he  sees  a  great  deal  of  company;  he  is 
legion.  I  am  no  more  lonely  than  a  single  mullein  or  dandelion  in  a  pasture, 
or  a  bean  leaf,  or  sorrel,  or  a  horse-fly,  or  a  humble-bee.  I  am  no  more  lonely 
than  the  Mill  Brook,  or  a  weathercock,  or  the  North  Star,  or  the  south  wind, 
or  an  April  shower,  or  a  January  thaw,  or  the  first  spider  in  a  new  house. 

I  have  occasional  visits  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  snow  falls  fast 
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and  the  wind  howls  in  the  wood,  from  an  old  settler  and  original  proprietor, 
who  is  reported  to  have  dug  Walden  Pond,  and  stoned  it,  and  fringed  it  with 
pine  woods;  who  tells  me  stories  of  old  time  and  of  new  eternity:  and  between 
us  we  manage  to  pass  a  cheerful  evening,  with  social  mirth  and  pleasant  views 
of  things,  even  without  apples  or  cider  —  a  most  wise  and  humorous  friend, 
whom  I  love  much,  who  keeps  himself  more  secret  than  ever  did  GofFe  or 
Whalley;  and  though  he  is  thought  to  be  dead,  none  can  show  where  he  is 
buried.  An  elderly  dame  too  dwells  in  my  neighborhood,  invisible  to  most  per¬ 
sons,  in  whose  odorous  herb  garden  I  love  to  stroll  sometimes,  gathering  sim¬ 
ples  and  listening  to  her  fables;  —  for  she  has  a  genius  of  unequaled  fertility, 
and  her  memory  runs  back  farther  than  mythology,  and  she  can  tell  me  the 
original  of  every  fable,  and  on  what  fact  every  one  is  founded  —  for  the  inci¬ 
dents  occurred  when  she  was  young.  A  ruddy  and  lusty  old  dame,  who  delights 
in  all  weathers  and  seasons,  and  is  likely  to  outlive  all  her  children  yet. 

The  indescribable  innocence  and  beneficence  of  Nature  —  of  sun  and  wind 
and  rain,  of  summer  and  winter  —  such  health,  such  cheer,  they  afford  for¬ 
ever!  and  such  sympathy  have  they  ever  with  our  race,  that  all  Nature  would 
be  affected,  and  the  sun’s  brightness  fade,  and  the  winds  would  sigh  humanely, 
and  the  clouds  rain  tears,  and  the  woods  shed  their  leaves  and  put  on  mourn¬ 
ing  in  midsummer,  if  any  man  should  ever  for  a  just  cause  grieve.  Shall  I  not 
have  intelligence  with  the  earth?  Am  I  not  partly  leaves  and  vegetable  mold 
myself? 

What  is  the  pill  which  will  keep  us  well,  serene,  contented?  Not  my  or  thy 
great-grandfather’s,  but  our  great-grandmother  Nature’s  universal,  vegetable, 
botanic  medicines,  by  which  she  has  kept  herself  young  always,  outlived  so 
many  old  Parrs  in  her  day,  and  fed  her  health  with  their  decaying  fatness.  For 
my  panacea,  instead  of  one  of  those  quack  vials  of  a  mixture  dipped  from 
Acheron  and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  come  out  of  those  long  shallow  black 
schooner-looking  wagons  which  we  sometimes  see  made  to  carry  bottles,  let  me 
have  a  draught  of  undiluted  morning  air.  Morning  air!  If  men  will  not  drink 
of  this  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  day,  why,  then  we  must  even  bottle  up  some 
and  sell  it  in  the  shops,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  lost  their  subscription 
ticket  to  morning-time  in  this  world.  But  remember,  it  will  not  keep  quiet  till 
noonday  even  in  the  coolest  cellar,  but  drive  out  the  stopples  long  ere  that,  and 
follow  westward  the  steps  of  Aurora.  I  am  no  worshiper  of  Hygeia,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  that  old  herb-doctor  i^Esculapius,  and  who  is  represented  on 
monuments  holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  cup  out  of  which 
the  serpent  sometimes  drinks;  but  rather  of  Hebe,  cup-bearer  to  Jupiter,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  June  and  wild  lettuce,  and  who  had  the  power  of  restor¬ 
ing  gods  and  men  to  the  vigor  of  youth.  She  was  probably  the  only  thoroughly 
sound-conditioned,  healthy,  and  robust  young  lady  that  ever  walked  the  globe; 
and  wherever  she  came  it  was  spring. 
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THE  BEAN  FIELD 

From  'Walden.’  Copyright,  1854,  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau;  1893,  by  Houghton, 

Mifflin  Company 

MEANWHILE  my  beans,  the  length  of  whose  rows,  added  together, 
was  seven  miles  already  planted,  were  impatient  to  be  hoed;  for 
the  earliest  had  grown  considerably  before  the  latest  were  in  the 
ground:  indeed,  they  were  not  easily  to  be  put  off.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
this  so  steady  and  self-respecting,  this  small  Herculean  labor,  I  knew  not.  I 
came  to  love  my  rows,  my  beans,  though  so  many  more  than  I  wanted.  They 
attached  me  to  the  earth,  and  so  I  got  strength  like  Antaeus.  But  why  should 
I  raise  them?  Only  Heaven  knows.  This  was  my  curious  labor  all  summer  — 
to  make  this  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  which  had  yielded  only  cinquefoil, 
blackberries,  johnswort,  and  the  like,  before  —  sweet  wild  fruits  and  pleasant 
flowers  —  produce  instead  this  pulse.  What  shall  I  learn  of  beans  or  beans  of 
me?  I  cherish  them,  I  hoe  them,  early  and  late  I  have  an  eye  to  them;  and  this 
is  my  day’s  work.  It  is  a  fine  broad  leaf  to  look  on.  My  auxiliaries  are  the  dews 
and  rains  which  water  this  dry  soil,  and  what  fertility  is  in  the  soil  itself,  which 
for  the  most  part  is  lean  and  effete.  My  enemies  are  worms,  cool  days,  and  most 
of  all  woodchucks.  The  last  have  nibbled  for  me  a  quarter  of  an  acre  clean. 
But  what  right  had  I  to  oust  johnswort  and  the  rest,  and  break  up  their 
ancient  herb  garden?  Soon,  however,  the  remaining  beans  will  be  too  tough 
for  them,  and  go  forward  to  meet  new  foes. 

When  I  was  four  years  old,  as  I  well  remember,  I  was  brought  from  Boston 
to  this  my  native  town,  through  these  very  woods  and  this  field,  to  the  pond. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  scenes  stamped  on  my  memory.  And  now  tonight  my 
flute  has  waked  the  echoes  over  that  very  water.  The  pines  still  stand  here 
older  than  I;  or  if  some  have  fallen,  I  have  cooked  my  supper  with  their 
stumps,  and  a  new  growth  is  rising  all  around,  preparing  another  aspect  for 
new  infant  eyes.  Almost  the  same  johnswort  springs  from  the  same  perennial 
root  in  this  pasture:  and  even  I  have  at  length  helped  to  clothe  that  fabulous 
landscape  of  my  infant  dreams;  and  one  of  the  results  of  my  presence  and 
influence  is  seen  in  these  bean  leaves,  com  blades,  and  potato  vines. 

I  planted  about  two  acres  and  a  half  of  upland;  and  as  it  was  only  about 
fifteen  years  since  the  land  was  cleared,  and  I  myself  had  got  out  two  or  three 
cords  of  stumps,  I  did  not  give  it  any  manure;  but  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
it  appeared  by  the  arrow-heads  which  I  turned  up  in  hoeing,  that  an  extinct 
nation  had  anciently  dwelt  here  and  planted  corn  and  beans  ere  white  men 
came  to  clear  the  land,  and  so,  to  some  extent,  had  exhausted  the  soil  for  this 
very  crop. 
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Before  yet  any  woodchuck  or  squirrel  had  run  across  the  road,  or  the  sun 
had  got  above  the  shrub-oaks,  while  all  the  dew  was  on,  though  the  farmers 
warned  me  against  it  —  I  would  advise  you  to  do  all  your  work  if  possible 
while  the  dew  is  on  —  I  began  to  level  the  ranks  of  haughty  weeds  in  my  bean- 
field  and  throw  dust  upon  their  heads.  Early  in  the  morning  I  worked  bare¬ 
footed,  dabbling  like  a  plastic  artist  in  the  dewy  and  crumbling  sand;  but  later 
in  the  day  the  sun  blistered  my  feet.  There  the  sun  lighted  me  to  hoe  beans, 
pacing  slowly  backward  and  forward  over  that  yellow  gravelly  upland,  be¬ 
tween  the  long  green  rows,  fifteen  rods;  the  one  end  terminating  in  a  shrub- 
oak  copse  where  I  could  rest  in  the  shade,  the  other  in  a  blackberry  field  where 
the  green  berries  deepened  their  tints  by  the  time  I  had  made  another  bout. 
Removing  the  weeds,  putting  fresh  soil  about  the  bean  stems,  and  encouraging 
this  weed  which  I  had  sown,  making  the  yellow  soil  express  its  summer  thought 
in  bean  leaves  and  blossoms  rather  than  in  wormwood  and  piper  and  millet 
grass,  making  the  earth  say  beans  instead  of  grass  —  this  was  my  daily  work. 
As  I  had  little  aid  from  horses  and  cattle,  or  hired  men  or  boys,  or  improved 
implements  of  husbandry,  I  was  much  slower,  and  became  much  more  intimate 
with  my  beans,  than  usual.  But  labor  of  the  hands,  even  when  pursued  to  the 
verge  of  drudgery,  is  perhaps  never  the  worst  form  of  idleness.  It  has  a  con¬ 
stant  and  imperishable  moral;  and  to  the  scholar  it  yields  a  classic  result.  A 
very  agricola  laboriosus  was  I  to  travelers  bound  westward  through  Lincoln 
and  Wayland  to  nobody  knows  where:  they  sitting  at  their  ease  in  gigs,  with 
elbows  on  knees,  and  reins  loosely  hanging  in  festoons;  I  the  home-staying, 
laborious  native  of  the  soil.  But  soon  my  homestead  was  out  of  their  sight  and 
thought.  It  was  the  only  open  and  cultivated  field  for  a  great  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  so  they  made  the  most  of  it;  and  sometimes  the  man  in  the 
field  heard  more  of  travelers’  gossip  and  comment  than  was  meant  for  his  ear: 
"  Beans  so  late!  peas  so  late!  ”  —  for  I  continued  to  plant  when  others  had 
begun  to  hoe  —  the  ministerial  husbandman  had  not  suspected  it.  —  "  Corn, 
my  boy,  for  fodder;  corn  for  fodder.”  —  "  Does  he  live  there?  ”  asks  the  black 
bonnet  of  the  gray  coat:  and  the  hard-featured  farmer  reins  up  his  grateful 
dobbin  to  inquire  what  you  are  doing  where  he  sees  no  manure  in  the  furrows; 
and  recommends  a  little  chip  dirt,  or  any  little  waste  stuff,  or  it  may  be  ashes 
or  plaster.  But  here  were  two  acres  and  a  half  of  furrows,  and  only  a  hoe  for 
cart  and  two  hands  to  draw  it  —  there  being  an  aversion  to  other  carts  and 
horses  —  and  chip  dirt  far  away.  Fellow-travelers  as  they  rattled  by  compared 
it  aloud  with  the  fields  which  they  had  passed;  so  that  I  came  to  know  how  I 
stood  in  the  agricultural  world.  This  was  one  field  not  in  Mr.  Coleman’s 
report.  And  by  the  way,  who  estimates  the  value  of  the  crop  which  Nature 
yields  in  the  still  wilder  fields  unimproved  by  man?  The  crop  of  English  hay 
is  carefully  weighed,  the  moisture  calculated,  the  silicates  and  the  potash;  but 
in  all  dells  and  pond-holes  in  the  woods  and  pastures  and  swamps  grows  a  rich 
and  various  crop,  only  unreaped  by  man.  Mine  was,  as  it  were,  the  connecting 
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link  between  wild  and  cultivated  fields:  as  some  States  are  civilized,  and  others 
half-civilized,  and  others  savage  or  barbarous,  so  my  field  was,  though  not  in 
a  bad  sense,  a  half -cultivated  field.  They  were  beans  cheerfully  returning  to 
their  wild  and  primitive  state  that  I  cultivated,  and  my  hoe  played  the  '  Ranz 
des  Vaches’  for  them. 

Near  at  hand,  upon  the  topmost  spray  of  a  birch,  sings  the  brown  thrasher 
—  or  red  mavis,  as  some  love  to  call  him  —  all  the  morning,  glad  of  your 
society,  that  would  find  out  another  farmer’s  field  if  yours  were  not  here. 
While  you  are  planting  the  seed,  he  cries,  "  Drop  it,  drop  it  —  cover  it  up, 
cover  it  up  —  pull  it  up,  pull  it  up,  pull  it  up.”  But  this  was  not  corn,  and  so 
it  was  safe  from  such  enemies  as  he.  You  may  wonder  what  his  rigmarole,  his 
amateur  Paganini  performances  on  one  string  or  on  twenty,  have  to  do  with 
your  planting,  and  yet  prefer  it  to  leached  ashes  or  plaster.  It  was  a  cheap 
sort  of  top-dressing,  in  which  I  had  entire  faith. 

As  I  drew  a  still  fresher  soil  about  the  rows  with  my  hoe,  I  disturbed  the 
ashes  of  unchronicled  nations  who  in  primeval  years  lived  under  these  heavens, 
and  their  small  implements  of  war  and  hunting  were  brought  to  the  light  of 
this  modern  day.  They  lay  mingled  with  other  natural  stones,  some  of  which 
bore  the  marks  of  having  been  burned  by  Indian  fires,  and  some  by  the  sun;  and 
also  bits  of  pottery  and  glass  brought  hither  by  the  recent  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  When  my  hoe  tinkled  against  the  stones,  that  music  echoed  to  the  woods 
and  the  sky,  and  was  an  accompaniment  to  my  labor  which  yielded  an  instant 
and  immeasurable  crop.  It  was  no  longer  beans  that  I  hoed,  nor  I  that  hoed 
beans;  and  I  remembered  with  as  much  pity  as  pride,  if  I  remembered  at  all, 
my  acquaintances  who  had  gone  to  the  city  to  attend  the  oratorios.  The  night- 
hawk  circled  overhead  in  the  sunny  afternoons  —  for  I  sometimes  made  a  day 
of  it  —  like  a  mote  in  the  eye,  or  in  Heaven’s  eye;  falling  from  time  to  time 
with  a  swoop  and  a  sound  as  if  the  heavens  were  rent,  tom  at  last  to  very  rags 
and  tatters,  and  yet  a  seamless  cope  remained:  small  imps  that  fill  the  air,  and 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  ground  on  bare  sand  or  rocks  on  the  tops  of  hills,  where 
few  have  found  them;  graceful  and  slender,  like  ripples  caught  up  from  the 
pond,  as  leaves  are  raised  by  the  wind  to  float  in  the  heavens;  such  kindredship 
is  in  Nature.  The  hawk  is  aerial  brother  of  the  wave  which  he  sails  over  and 
surveys,  those  his  perfect  air-inflated  wings  answering  to  the  elemental  un¬ 
fledged  pinions  of  the  sea.  Or  sometimes  I  watched  a  pair  of  hen-hawks  circling 
high  in  the  sky,  alternately  soaring  and  descending,  approaching  and  leaving 
one  another,  as  if  they  were  the  embodiment  of  my  own  thoughts.  Or  I  was 
attracted  by  the  passage  of  wild  pigeons  from  this  wood  to  that,  with  a  slight 
quivering  winnowing  sound  and  carrier  haste;  or  from  under  a  rotten  stump 
my  hoe  turned  up  a  sluggish,  portentous,  and  outlandish  spotted  salamander  — 
a  trace  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  yet  our  contemporary.  When  I  paused  to  lean 
on  my  hoe,  these  sounds  and  sights  I  heard  and  saw  anywhere  in  the  row,  a 
part  of  the  inexhaustible  entertainment  which  the  country  offers. 
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On  gala  days  the  town  fires  its  great  guns,  which  echo  like  popguns  to  these 
woods;  and  some  waifs  of  martial  music  occasionally  penetrate  thus  far.  To 
me,  away  there  in  my  bean-field  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  the  big  guns 
sounded  as  if  a  puff-ball  had  burst:  and  when  there  was  a  military  turnout 
of  which  I  was  ignorant,  I  have  sometimes  had  a  vague  sense  all  the  day  of 
some  sort  of  itching  and  disease  in  the  horizon,  if  if  some  eruption  would  break 
out  there  soon,  either  scarlatina  or  canker-rash;  until  at  length  some  more  fa¬ 
vorable  puff  of  wind,  making  haste  over  the  fields  and  up  the  Way  land  road, 
brought  me  information  of  the  "  trainers.”  It  seemed  by  the  distant  hum  as 
if  somebody’s  bees  had  swarmed;  and  that  the  neighbors,  according  to  Vergil’s 
advice,  by  a  faint  tintinnabulum  upon  the  most  sonorous  of  their  domestic 
utensils,  were  endeavoring  to  call  them  down  into  the  hive  again.  And  when  the 
sound  died  quite  away,  and  the  hum  had  ceased,  and  the  most  favorable  breezes 
told  no  tale,  I  knew  that  they  had  got  the  last  drone  of  them  all  safely  into  the 
Middlesex  hive,  and  that  now  their  minds  were  bent  on  the  honey  with  which  it 
was  smeared. 

I  felt  proud  to  know  that  the  liberties  of  Massachusetts  and  of  our  father- 
land  were  in  such  safe  keeping;  and  as  I  turned  to  my  hoeing  again  I  was  filled 
with  an  inexpressible  confidence,  and  pursued  my  labor  cheerfully  with  a  calm 
trust  in  the  future. 

When  there  were  several  bands  of  musicians,  it  sounded  as  if  all  the  village 
was  a  vast  bellows,  and  all  the  buildings  expanded  and  collapsed  alternately 
with  a  din.  But  sometimes  it  was  a  really  noble  and  inspiring  strain  that 
reached  these  woods,  and  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame;  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  spit  a  Mexican  with  a  good  relish  —  for  why  should  we  always  stand  for 
trifles?  —  and  looked  round  for  a  woodchuck  or  a  skunk  to  exercise  my 
chivalry  upon.  These  martial  strains  seemed  as  far  away  as  Palestine;  and  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  march  of  crusaders  in  the  horizon,  with  a  slight  tantivy  and 
tremulous  motion  of  the  elm-tree  tops  which  overhang  the  village.  This  was 
one  of  the  great  days;  though  the  sky  had  from  my  clearing  only  the  same  ever¬ 
lastingly  great  look  that  it  wears  daily,  and  I  saw  no  difference  in  it. 

It  was  a  singular  experience,  that  long  acquaintance  which  I  cultivated  with 
beans:  what  with  planting,  and  hoeing,  and  harvesting,  and  threshing,  and 
picking  over  and  selling  them  —  the  last  was  the  hardest  of  all;  I  might  add 
eating,  for  I  did  taste.  I  was  determined  to  know  beans.  When  they  were 
growing,  I  used  to  hoe  from  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  noon,  and  com¬ 
monly  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  about  other  affairs.  Consider  the  intimate  and 
curious  acquaintance  one  makes  with  various  kinds  of  weeds  —  it  will  bear 
some  iteration  in  the  account,  for  there  was  no  little  iteration  in  the  labor:  dis¬ 
turbing  their  delicate  organizations  so  ruthlessly,  and  making  such  invidious 
distinctions  with  his  hoe,  leveling  whole  ranks  of  one  species  and  sedulously 
cultivating  another.  That’s  Roman  wormwood  —  that’s  pigweed  —  that’s  sor¬ 
rel —  that’s  piper-grass:  have  at  him,  chop  him  up,  turn  his  roots  upward  to  the 
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sun,  don’t  let  him  have  a  liber  in  the  shade;  if  you  do  he’ll  turn  himself  t’other 
side  up  and  be  as  green  as  a  leek  in  two  days.  A  long  war,  not  with  cranes,  but 
with  weeds  —  those  Trojans  who  had  sun  and  rain  and  dews  on  their  side. 
Daily  the  beans  saw  me  come  to  their  rescue  armed  with  a  hoe,  and  thin  the 
ranks  of  their  enemies,  filling  up  the  trenches  with  weedy  dead.  Many  a  lusty 
crest-waving  Hector,  that  towered  a  whole  foot  above  his  crowding  comrades, 
fell  before  my  weapon  and  rolled  in  the  dust. 

Those  summer  days  which  some  of  my  contemporaries  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts  in  Boston  or  Rome,  and  others  to  contemplation  in  India,  and  others  to 
trade  in  London  or  New  York,  I  thus,  with  the  other  farmers  of  New  England, 
devoted  to  husbandry.  Not  that  I  wanted  beans  to  eat,  for  I  am  by  nature  a 
Pythagorean  so  far  as  beans  are  concerned  —  whether  they  mean  porridge  or 
voting  —  and  exchanged  them  for  rice;  but  perchance,  as  some  must  work  in 
fields  if  only  for  the  sake  of  tropes  and  expression,  to  serve  a  parable-maker  one 
day.  It  was  on  the  whole  a  rare  amusement,  which,  continued  too  long,  might 
have  become  a  dissipation.  Though  I  gave  them  no  manure,  and  did  not  hoe 
them  all  once,  I  hoed  them  unusually  well  as  far  as  I  went,  and  was  paid  for  it 
in  the  end:  "  there  being  in  truth,”  as  Evelyn  says,  "  no  compost  or  laetation 
whatsoever  comparable  to  this  continual  motion,  repastination,  and  turning  of 
the  mold  with  the  spade.”  "  The  earth,”  he  adds  elsewhere,  "  especially  if  fresh, 
has  a  certain  magnetism  in  it,  by  which  it  attracts  the  salt,  power,  or  virtue 
(call  it  either)  which  gives  it  life,  and  is  the  logic  of  all  the  labor  and  stir  we 
keep  about  it,  to  sustain  us;  all  dungings  and  other  sordid  temperings  being  but 
the  vicars  succedaneous  to  this  improvement.”  Moreover,  this  being  one  of 
those  "  wornout  and  exhausted  lay  fields  which  enjoy  their  sabbath,”  had  per¬ 
chance,  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  thinks  likely,  attracted  "  vital  spirits  ”  from  the 
air.  I  harvested  twelve  bushels  of  beans. 
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THE  formula  would  not  be  hard  to  find  which  would  best,  at  the  outset, 
introduce  to  readers  the  author  of  the  following  extracts- and  speci¬ 
mens.  With  a  certain  close  propriety  that  seems  to  give  him,  among 
Americans  of  his  time,  the  supreme  right,  James  Russell  Lowell  wears  the  title 
of  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  a  master  of  verse  and  a  political  disputant;  he  was 
to  some  extent  a  journalist,  and  in  a  high  degree  an  orator;  he  administered 
learning  in  a  great  university;  he  was  concerned,  in  his  later  years,  with  public 
affairs,  and  represented  in  two  foreign  countries  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  there  is  only  one  term  to  which,  in  an  appreciation,  we  can  without 
a  sense  of  injustice  give  precedence  over  the  others.  He  was  the  American  of 
his  time  most  saturated  with  literature  and  most  directed  to  criticism;  the 
American  also  whose  character  and  endowment  were  such  as  to  give  this  satura¬ 
tion  and  this  direction  —  this  intellectual  experience,  in  short  —  most  value. 
He  added  to  the  love  of  learning  the  love  of  expression;  and  his  attachment 
to  these  things  —  to  poetry,  to  language,  form,  and  style  —  was  such 
as  to  make  him,  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  more  than  anything  a  man  of 
study:  but  his  temperament  was  proof  against  the  dryness  of  the  air  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  he  remained  to  the  end  the  least  pale,  the  least  passionless  of 
scholars. 

He  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  on  February  22,  1819,  and  died 
in  the  same  house  on  August  12,  1891.  His  inheritance  of  every  kind  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  easy  play  of  his  gifts  and  the  rich  uniformity  of  his  life.  He 
was  of  the  best  and  oldest  New  England  —  of  partly  clerical  —  stock;  a  stock 
robust  and  supple,  and  which  has  given  to  its  name  many  a  fruit-bearing 
branch.  We  read  him  but  dimly  in  not  reading  into  him,  as  it  were,  everything 
that  was  present,  around  him,  in  race  and  place;  and  perhaps  also  in  not  seeing 
him  in  relation  to  some  of  the  things  that  were  absent.  He  is  one  mpre  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  poet’s  message  is  almost  always,  as  to  what  it  contains 
or  omits,  a  testimony  to  personal  circumstance,  a  communication  of  the  savor 
of  the  mother  soil.  He  figures  to  us  thus — more  handsomely  than  any  com¬ 
petitor —  as  New  England  conscious  of  its  powers  and  its  standards,  New 
England  accomplished  and  articulate.  He  grew  up  in  clerical  and  collegiate  air, 
at  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  cluster  of  homely  halls  that  are  lost  today  in 
the  architectural  parade  of  the  modernized  Harvard.  He  spent  fifty  years  of 
his  life  in  the  shade,  or  the  sunshine,  of  Alma  Mater;  a  connection  which  was  to 
give  his  spirit  just  enough  of  the  unrest  of  responsibility,  and  his  style  just  too 
much  perhaps  of  the  authority  of  the  pedagogue.  His  early  years  unfolded 
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with  a  security  and  a  simplicity  that  the  middle  ones  enriched  without  dis¬ 
turbing;  and  the  long  presence  of  which,  with  its  implications  of  leisure,  of 
quietude,  of  reflection  and  concentration,  supplies  in  all  his  work  an  element 
of  agreeable  relish  not  lessened  by  the  suggestion  of  a  certain  meagerness  of 
personal  experience.  He  took  his  degree  in  1838;  he  married  young,  in  1844, 
then  again  in  1857;  he  inherited,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1861,  the  com¬ 
modious  old  house  of  Elmwood  (in  those  days  more  embowered  and  more  re¬ 
mote),  in  which  his  life  was  virtually  to  be  spent.  With  a  small  family  —  a 
single  daughter  —  but  also  a  small  patrimony,  and  a  deep  indifference  —  his 
abiding  characteristic  —  to  any  question  of  profit  or  fortune,  the  material  con¬ 
dition  he  had  from  an  early  time  to  meet  was  the  rather  blank  face  turned  to 
the  young  American  who  in  that  age,  and  in  the  consecrated  phrase,  em¬ 
braced  literature  as  a  profession.  The  embrace,  on  Lowell’s  part  as  on  that  of 
most  such  aspirants,  was  at  first  more  tender  than  coercive;  and  he  was  no 
exception  to  the  immemorial  rule  of  propitiating  the  idol  with  verse.  This  verse 
took  in  1841  the  form  of  his  first  book;  a  collection  of  poems  elsewhere  printed 
and  unprinted,  but  not  afterwards  republished. 

His  history  from  this  time,  at  least  for  many  years,  would  be  difficult  to 
write  save  as  a  record  of  stages,  phases,  dates  too  particular  for  a  summary. 
The  general  complexion  of  the  period  is  best  presented  in  the  simple  statement 
that  he  was  able  to  surrender  on  the  spot  to  his  talent  and  his  taste.  There  is 
something  that  fairly  charms,  as  we  look  at  his  life,  in  the  almost  complete 
elimination  of  interference  or  deviation:  it  makes  a  picture  exempt  from  all 
shadow  of  the  usual  image  of  genius  hindered  or  inclination  blighted.  Drama 
and  disaster  could  spring  as  little  from  within  as  from  without;  and  no  one  in 
the  country  probably  led  a  life  —  certainly  for  so  long  a  time  — of  intel¬ 
lectual  amenity  so  great  in  proportion  to  its  intensity.  There  was  more  in¬ 
tensity  perhaps  for  such  a  spirit  as  Emerson’s:  but  there  was,  if  only  by  that 
fact,  more  of  moral  ravage  and  upheaval;  there  was  less  of  applied  knowledge 
and  successful  form,  less  of  the  peace  of  art.  Emerson’s  utterances,  his  opin¬ 
ions,  seem  today  to  give  us  a  series,  equally  full  of  beauty  and  void  of  order,  of 
noble  experiments  and  fragments.  Washington  Irving  and  Longfellow,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  show  us  the  amenity,  show  us  also,  in  their  greater  abund¬ 
ance  and  diffusion,  a  looseness,  an  exposure;  they  sit  as  it  were  with  open  doors, 
more  or  less  in  the  social  draught.  Hawthorne  had  further  to  wander  and 
longer  to  wait;  and  if  he  too,  in  the  workshop  of  art,  kept  tapping  his  silver 
hammer,  it  was  never  exactly  the  nail  of  thought  that  he  strove  to  hit  on  the 
head.  What  is  true  of  Hawthorne  is  truer  still  of  Poe;  who,  if  he  had  the  peace 
of  art,  had  little  of  any  other.  Lowell’s  evolution  was  all  in  what  I  have  called 
his  saturation,  in  the  generous  scale  on  which  he  was  able  to  gather  in  and  to 
store  up  impressions.  The  three  terms  of  his  life  for  most  of  the  middle  time 
were  a  quiet  fireside,  a  quiet  library,  a  singularly  quiet  community.  The  per¬ 
sonal  stillness  of  the  world  in  which  for  the  most  part  he  lived,  seems  to  abide 
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in  the  delightful  paper  —  originally  included  in  'Fireside  Travels’  —  on 
'  Cambridge  Thirty  Years  Ago.’  It  gives  the  impression  of  conditions  in  which 
literature  might  well  become  an  alternate  world,  and  old  books,  old  authors, 
old  names,  old  stories,  constitute  in  daily  commerce  the  better  half  of  one’s 
company.  Complications  and  distractions  were  not,  even  so  far  as  they  oc¬ 
curred,  appreciably  his  own  portion;  except  indeed  for  their  being  —  some  of 
them,  in  their  degree  —  of  the  general  essence  of  the  life  of  letters.  If  books 
have  their  destinies,  they  have  also  their  antecedents;  and  in  the  face  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  trying  for  perfection  with  a  rough  instrument,  it  cannot  of  course  be 
said  that  even  concentration  shuts  the  door  upon  pain.  If  Lowell  had  all  the 
joys  of  the  scholar  and  the  poet,  he  was  also,  and  in  just  that  degree,  not  a 
stranger  to  the  pangs  and  the  weariness  that  accompany  the  sense  of  exactitude, 
of  proportion,  and  of  beauty;  that  feeling  for  intrinsic  success,  which  in  the 
long  run  becomes  a  grievous  burden  for  shoulders  that  have  in  the  rash  con¬ 
fidence  of  youth  accepted  it  —  becomes  indeed  in  the  artist’s  breast  the  incur¬ 
able,  intolerable  ache. 

But  such  drama  as  could  not  mainly,  after  all,  be  played  out  within  the  walls 
of  his  library,  came  to  him,  on  the  whole,  during  half  a  century,  only  in  two 
or  three  other  forms.  I  mention  first  the  subordinate  —  which  were  all,  as  well, 
in  the  day’s  work:  the  long  grind  of  teaching  the  promiscuous  and  preoccupied 
young,  and  those  initiations  of  periodical  editorship  which,  either  as  worries  or 
as  triumphs,  may  never  perhaps  be  said  to  strike  very  deep.  In  1855  he  entered, 
at  Harvard  College,  upon  the  chair  just  quitted  by  Longfellow:  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  professorship  in  literature,  that  of  France  and  that  of  Spain  in  particular. 
He  conducted  on  its  foundation,  for  four  years,  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  and 
carried  on  from  1862,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  North 
American  Review,  in  which  his  best  critical  essays  appeared.  There  were  pub¬ 
lished  the  admirable  article  on  Lessing,  that  on  '  Rousseau  and  the  Senti¬ 
mentalists,’  that  on  Carlyle’s  '  Frederick  the  Great,’  the  rich,  replete  paper  on 
'Witchcraft,’  the  beautiful  studies  (1872-1875)  of  Dante,  Spenser,  and 
Wordsworth;  and  the  brilliant  jeux  d’ esprit,  as  their  overflow  of  critical  wit 
warrants  our  calling  them,  on  such  subjects  as  (1866)  sundry  infirmities  of  the 
poetical  temper  of  Swinburne,  or  such  occasions  as  were  offered  (1865)  by  the 
collected  writings  of  Thoreau,  or  (1867)  by  the  '  Life  and  Letters’  of  James 
Gates  Percival  —  occasions  mainly  to  run  to  earth  a  certain  shade  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  spirit.  Of  his  career  from  early  manhood  to  the  date  of  his  going  in 
1877  as  minister  to  Spain,  the  two  volumes  of  his  correspondence  published  in 
1893  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton  give  a  picture  reducible  to  a  presentment  of 
study  in  happy  conditions,  and  of  opinions  on  "  moral  ”  questions;  an  image 
subsequently  thrown  somewhat  into  the  shade,  but  still  keeping  distinctness  and 
dignity  for  those  who  at  the  time  had  something  of  a  near  view  of  it.  Lowell’s 
great  good  fortune  was  to  believe  for  so  long  that  opinions  and  study  sufficed 
him.  There  came  in  time  a  day  when  he  lent  himself  to  more  satisfactions  than 
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he  literally  desired;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  case  in  which  the  literary  life 
should  have  been  a  preparation  for  the  life  of  the  world.  There  was  so  much  in 
him  of  the  man  and  the  citizen,  as  well  as  of  the  poet  and  the  professor,  that 
with  the  full  reach  of  curiosities  and  sympathies,  his  imagination  found  even 
in  narrow  walls,  windows  of  long  range.  It  was  during  these  years,  at  any  rate, 
that  his  poetical  and  critical  spirit  were  formed;  and  I  speak  of  him  as  our 
prime  man  of  letters  precisely  on  account  of  the  unhurried  and  unhindered 
process  of  the  formation.  Literature  was  enough,  without  being  too  much,  his 
trade:  it  made  of  his  life  a  reservoir  never  condemned,  by  too  much  tapping,  to 
show  low  water.  We  have  had  critics  much  more  frequent,  but  none  more 
abundant;  we  have  had  poets  more  abundant,  but  none  more  acquainted  with 
poetry.  This  acquaintance  with  poetry  bore  fruits  of  a  quality  to  which  I  shall 
presently  allude;  his  critical  activity,  meantime,  was  the  result  of  the  impulse 
given  by  the  responsibilities  of  instructorship  to  the  innermost  turn  of  his  mind. 
His  studies  could  deepen  and  widen  at  their  ease.  The  university  air  soothed, 
but  never  smothered;  Europe  was  near  enough  to  touch,  but  not  tormentingly 
to  overlap;  the  intimate  friends  were  more  excellent  than  numerous,  the  college 
feasts  just  recurrent  enough  to  keep  wit  in  exercise,  and  the  country  walks  not 
so  blank  as  to  be  unsweetened  by  a  close  poetic  notation  of  every  aspect  and 
secret  of  nature.  He  absorbed  and  lectured  and  wrote,  talked  and  edited  and 
published;  and  had,  the  while,  struck  early  in  the  day  the  note  from  which,  for 
a  long  time,  his  main  public  identity  was  to  spring. 

This  note,  the  first  of  the  '  Biglow  Papers,’  was  sounded  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War.  In  it  Lowell  presented 
not  quite  so  much  another  "  American  humorist  ”  as  the  very  possibility  or 
fact  of  the  largest  expressiveness  in  American  humor.  If  he  was  the  first  of  the 
dialectic  and  colloquial  group  in  the  order  of  time,  so  he  was  to  remain,  on  this 
ground,  the  master  and  the  real  authority.  The  '  Biglow  Papers  ’  were  an  acci¬ 
dent,  begun  without  plan  or  forecast:  but  by  the  accident  the  author  was,  in  a 
sense,  determined  and  prompted;  he  himself  caught  from  them  and  from  their 
success  a  fuller  idea  of  the  "Yankee”  character,  lighted  up  by  every  advan¬ 
tage  that  wit  and  erudition  could  lend  it.  Lowell  found  himself,  on  the  spot, 
committed  to  giving  it  such  aid  to  literary  existence  as  it  could  never  have  had 
without  him.  His  conception  of  all  the  fine  things  of  the  mind  —  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  honesty,  judgment,  knowledge  —  was  placed  straight  at  the  service  of 
the  kind  of  American  spirit  that  he  was  conscious  of  in  himself,  and  that  he 
sought  in  his  three  or  four  typical  figures  to  make  ironic  and  racy. 

The  '  Biglow  Papers  ’  are  in  this  relation  an  extraordinary  performance  and 
a  rare  work  of  art:  in  what  case,  on  the  part  of  an  artist,  has  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness,  passionately  acute,  arrived  at  a  form  more  independent,  more  ob¬ 
jective?  If  they  were  a  disclosure  of  this  particular  artist’s  humor,  and  of  the 
kind  of  passion  that  could  most  possess  him,  they  represent  as  well  the  element 
that  for  years  gave  his  life  its  main  enlargement,  and  as  may  be  said  its  main 
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agitation  —  the  element  that  preserved  him  from  dryness,  from  the  danger  of 
the  dilettante.  This  safeguard  was  his  care  for  public  things  and  national 
questions;  those  to  which,  even  in  his  class-rooms  and  his  polishings  of  verse, 
all  others  were  subordinate.  He  was  politically  an  ardent  liberal,  and  had  from 
the  first  engaged  with  all  the  force  of  his  imagination  on  the  side  that  has 
figured  at  all  historical  moments  as  the  cause  of  reform.  Reform,  in  his  younger 
time,  meant  above  all  resistance  to  the  extension  of  slavery;  then  it  came  to 
mean  —  and  by  so  doing,  to  give  occasion  during  the  Civil  War  to  a  fresh  and 
still  finer  '  Biglow  ’  series  —  resistance  to  the  pretension  of  the  Southern  States 
to  set  up  a  rival  republic.  The  two  great  impulses  he  received  from  without 
were  given  him  by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  —  after  these  full  years  and 
wild  waves  had  gradually  ebbed  —  by  his  being  appointed  minister  to  Spain. 
The  latter  event  began  a  wholly  new  period,  though  serving  as  a  channel  for 
much,  for  even  more  perhaps,  of  the  old  current;  meanwhile,  at  all  events,  no 
account  of  his  most  productive  phases  at  least  can  afford  not  to  touch  on  the 
large  part,  the  supreme  part,  played  in  his  life  by  the  intensity,  and  perhaps  I 
may  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  simplicity,  of  his  patriotism.  Patriotism  had  been 
the  keynote  of  an  infinite  quantity  of  more  or  less  felicitous  behavior;  but  per¬ 
haps  it  had  never  been  so  much  as  in  Lowell  the  keynote  of  reflection  and  of 
the  moral  tone,  of  imagination  and  conversation.  Action,  in  this  case,  could 
mainly  be  but  to  feel  as  American  as  possible  —  with  an  inevitable  overflow 
of  course  into  whatever  was  the  expression  of  the  moment.  It  might  often 
have  seemed  to  those  who  often  —  or  even  to  those  who  occasionally  —  saw 
him,  that  his  case  was  almost  unique,  and  that  the  national  consciousness  had 
never  elsewhere  been  so  cultivated  save  under  the  stress  of  national  frustration 
or  servitude.  It  was  in  fact,  in  a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  aware  of  certain 
forces  that  made  for  oppression;  of  some  league  of  the  nations  and  the  arts, 
some  consensus  of  tradition  and  patronage,  to  treat  as  still  in  tutelage  or  on 
its  trial  the  particular  connection  of  which  he  happened  most  to  be  proud. 

The  secret  of  the  situation  was  that  he  could  only,  could  actively,  "  culti¬ 
vate  ”  as  a  retort  to  cultivation.  There  were  American  phenomena  that,  as  he 
gathered  about  the  world,  cultivation  in  general  deemed  vulgar;  and  on  this 
all  his  genius  rose  within  him  to  show  what  his  cultivation  could  make  of  them. 
It  enabled  him  to  make  so  much  that  all  the  positive  passion  in  his  work  is 
for  the  direct  benefit  of  patriotism.  That,  beyond  any  other  irritation  of  the 
lyric  temperament,  is  what  makes  him  ardent.  In  nothing,  moreover,  is  he  more 
interesting  than  in  the  very  nature  of  his  vision  of  this  humorous  "  Yankee- 
ism  ”  of  type.  He  meant  something  it  was  at  that  time  comparatively  easy, 
as  well  as  perhaps  a  trifle  more  directly  inspiring,  to  mean;  for  his  life  opened 
out  backward  into  Puritan  solidities  and  dignities.  However  this  be,  at  any 
rate,  his  main  care  for  the  New  England  —  or,  as  may  almost  be  said,  for  the 
Cambridge  —  consciousness,  as  he  embodied  it,  was  that  it  could  be  fed  from 
as  many  sources  as  any  other  in  the  world,  and  assimilate  them  with  an  ingenuity 
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all  its  own:  literature,  life,  poetry,  art,  wit,  all  the  growing  experience  of  hu¬ 
man  intercourse.  His  great  honor  is  that  in  this  direction  he  led  it  to  high  suc¬ 
cess;  and  if  the  '  Biglow  Papers  ’  express  supremely  his  range  of  imagination 
about  it,  they  render  the  American  tone  the  service  of  placing  it  in  the  best 
literary  company  —  that  of  all  his  other  affinities  and  echoes,  his  love  of  the 
older  English  and  the  older  French,  of  all  classics  and  romantics  and  originals, 
of  Dante  and  Goethe,  of  Cervantes  and  the  Elizabethans;  his  love,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  of  the  history  of  language  and  of  the  complex  questions  of  poetic  form. 
If  they  had  no  other  distinction,  they  would  have  that  of  one  of  the  acutest  of 
all  studies  in  linguistics.  They  are  more  literary,  in  short,  than  they  at  first 
appear;  which  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  poetry  in  general, 
literary  indeed  as  most  of  it  is  at  sight.  The  chords  of  his  lyre  were  of  the 
precious  metal,  but  not  perhaps  always  of  the  last  lyric  tenuity.  He  struck 
them  with  a  hand  not  idle  enough  for  mere  moods,  and  yet  not  impulsive 
enough  for  the  great  reverberations.  He  was  sometimes  too  ingenious,  as  well 
as  too  reasonable  and  responsible;  this  leaves  him,  on  occasion,  too  much  in 
the  grasp  of  a  certain  morally  conservative  humor  —  a  side  on  which  he 
touches  the  authors  of  "  society  ”  verse  —  or  else  mixes  with  his  emotion  an 
intellectual  substance,  a  something  alien,  that  tends  to  stiffen  and  retard  it. 
Perhaps  I  only  mean  indeed  that  he  had  always  something  to  say,  and  his 
sturdiness  as  well  as  his  "  cleverness  ”  about  the  way  it  should  be  said.  It  is 
congruous,  no  doubt,  with  his  poetic  solidity  that  his  highest  point  in  verse 
is  reached  by  his  '  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode,’  a  poem  for  an  occasion  at 
once  public  and  intimate;  a  sustained  lament  for  young  lives,  in  the  most 
vividly  sacrificed  of  which  he  could  divide  with  the  academic  mother  something 
of  the  sentiment  of  proud  ownership.  It  is  unfair  to  speak  of  lines  so  splendid 
as  these  as  not  warmed  by  the  noble  thought  with  which  they  are  charged  — 
even  if  it  be  of  the  very  nature  of  the  English  ode  to  show  us  always,  at  its 
best,  something  of  the  chill  of  the  poetic  Exercise. 

I  may  refer,  however,  as  little  to  the  detail  of  his  verse  as  to  that  of  the 
robust  body  of  his  prose.  The  latter  consists  of  richly  accomplished  literary 
criticism,  and  of  a  small  group  of  public  addresses;  and  would  obviously  be 
much  more  abundant  were  we  in  possession  of  all  the  wrought  material  of 
Harvard  lectures  and  professorial  talks.  If  we  are  not,  it  is  because  Lowell 
recognized  no  material  as  wrought  till  it  had  passed  often  through  the  mill. 
He  embarked  on  no  magnum  opus,  historical,  biographical,  critical;  he  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  uttering  thought  that  had  great  works  in  its  blood.  It  was 
for  the  great  works  and  the  great  figures  he  cared;  he  was  a  critic  of  a  pattern 
mainly  among  ourselves  superseded  —  superseded  so  completely  that  he  seems 
already  to  have  receded  into  time,  and  to  belong  to  an  age  of  vulgarity  less 
blatant.  If  he  was  in  educated  appreciation  the  most  distinct  voice  that  the 
United  States  had  produced,  this  is  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  chatter  of 
the  day  and  the  triumph  of  the  trivial  could  even  then  still  permit  him  to  be 
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audible,  permit  him  to  show  his  office  as  supported  on  knowledge  and  on  a 
view  of  the  subject.  He  represented  so  well  the  use  of  a  view  of  the  subject 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  represented  best  what  at  present  strikes  us  as  most 
urgent;  the  circumstance,  namely,  that  so  far  from  being  a  chamber  surrender¬ 
ing  itself  from  the  threshold  to  the  ignorant  young  of  either  sex,  criticism  is 
positively  and  miraculously  not  the  simplest  and  most  immediate,  but  the  most 
postponed  and  complicated  of  the  arts,  the  last  qualified  for  and  arrived  at,  the 
one  requiring  behind  it  most  maturity,  most  power  to  understand  and  compare. 

One  is  disposed  to  say  of  him,  in  spite  of  his  limited  production,  that  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  massive  race,  and  even  has  for  the  present  the  air  of  one  of  the 
last  of  it.  The  two  volumes  of  his  '  Letters  ’  help,  in  default  of  a  biography, 
the  rest  of  his  work  in  testifying  to  this;  and  would  do  so  still  more  if  the 
collection  had  comprised  more  letters  of  the  time  of  his  last  period  in  Europe. 
His  diplomatic  years —  he  was  appointed  in  1880  minister  to  England —  form 
a  chapter  by  themselves;  they  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  career,  and  made  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  of  what  was  to  remain  of  it.  They  checked,  save  here  and  there 
for  an  irrepressible  poem,  his  literary  production;  but  they  opened  a  new  field 
—  in  the  mother-land  of  "  occasional  ”  oratory  —  for  his  beautiful  command 
of  the  spoken  word.  He  spoke  often  from  this  moment,  and  always  with  his 
admirable  mixture  of  breadth  and  wit;  with  so  happy  a  surrender  indeed  to  this 
gift  that  his  two  finest  addresses,  that  on  '  Democracy  ’  (Birmingham,  1884) 
and  that  on  the  Harvard  Anniversary  of  1886,  connect  themselves  with  the 
reconsecration,  late  in  life,  of  his  eloquence.  It  was  a  singular  fortune,  and 
possible  for  an  American  alone,  that  such  a  want  of  peculiarly  professional,  of 
technical  training,  should  have  been  consistent  with  a  degree  of  success  that 
appeared  to  reduce  training  to  unimportance.  Nothing  was  more  striking,  iri 
fact,  than  that  what  Lowell  had  most  in  England  to  show  was  simply  all  the 
air  and  all  the  effect  of  preparedness.  If  I  have  alluded  to  the  best  name  we 
can  give  him  and  the  best  niche  we  can  make  for  him,  let  this  be  partly  because 
letters  exactly  met  in  him  a  more  distinguished  recognition  than  usually  falls 
to  their  lot.  It  was  they  that  had  prepared  him  really;  prepared  him  —  such  is 
the  subtlety  of  their  operation  —  even  for  the  things  from  which  they  are  most 
divorced.  He  reached  thus  the  phase  in  which  he  took  from  them  as  much  as 
he  had  given;  represented  them  in  a  new,  insidious  way.  It  was  of  course  in 
his  various  speeches  that  his  preparedness  came  out  most;  most  enjoyed  the 
superlative  chance  of  becoming,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  exercise,  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  an  international  relation  that  he  would  have  blushed  not  to  have 
done  his  utmost  to  keep  inviolable.  He  had  the  immense  advantage  that  the 
very  voice  in  which  he  could  speak  —  so  much  at  once  that  of  his  masculine, 
pugnacious  intellect,  and  that  of  the  best  side  of  the  race  —  was  a  plea  for 
everything  the  millions  of  English  stock  have  in  common.  This  voice,  as  I  may 
call  it,  that  sounds  equally  in  every  form  of  his  utterance,  was  his  great  gift 
to  his  time.  In  poetry,  in  satire,  in  prose,  and  on  his  lips,  it  was  from  beginning 
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to  end  the  manliest,  the  most  ringing,  to  be  heard.  He  was  essentially  a  fighter: 
he  could  always  begin  the  attack;  could  always,  in  criticism  as  in  talk,  sound 
the  charge  and  open  the  fire.  The  old  Puritan  conscience  was  deep  in  him,  with 
its  strong  and  simple  vision,  even  in  esthetic  things,  of  evil  and  of  good,  of 
wrong  and  of  right;  and  his  magnificent  wit  was  all  at  its  special  service.  He 
armed  it,  for  vindication  and  persuasion,  with  all  the  amenities,  the  "  humani¬ 
ties  ”  —  with  weapons  as  sharp  and  bright  as  it  has  ever  carried. 

Henry  James 


HEBE 

I  SAW  the  twinkle  of  white  feet, 

I  saw  the  flash  of  robes  descending; 
Before  her  ran  an  influence  fleet, 

That  bowed  my  heart  like  barley  bending. 

As,  in  bare  fields,  the  searching  bees 
Pilot  to  blooms  beyond  our  finding, 

It  led  me  on,  by  sweet  degrees 

Joy’s  simple  honey-cells  unbinding. 

Those  Graces  were,  that  seemed  grim  Fates; 

With  nearer  love  the  sky  leaned  o’er  me; 

The  long-sought  Secret’s  golden  gates 
On  musical  hinges  swung  before  me. 

I  saw  the  brimmed  bowl  in  her  grasp 
Thrilling  with  godhood;  like  a  lover 
I  sprang  the  proffered  life  to  clasp;  — 

The  beaker  fell;  the  luck  was  over. 

The  earth  has  drunk  the  vintage  up: 

What  boots  it  patch  the  goblet’s  splinters? 

Can  summer  fill  the  icy  cup, 

Whose  treacherous  crystal  is  but  winter’s? 

• 

O  spendthrift  haste!  Await  the  gods; 

The  nectar  crowns  the  lips  of  patience; 

Haste  scatters  on  unthankful  sods 
The  immortal  gift  in  vain  libations. 
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Coy  Hebe  flies  from  those  that  woo, 

And  shuns  the  hands  would  seize  upon  her: 
Follow  thy  life,  and  she  will  sue 
To  pour  for  thee  the  cup  of  honor. 


SHE  CAME  AND  WENT 


twig  trembles,  which  a  bird 

Lights  on  to  sing,  then  leaves  unbent, 
So  is  my  memory  thrilled  and  stirred;  — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 


As  clasps  some  lake,  by  gusts  unriven, 

The  blue  dome’s  measureless  content, 

So  my  soul  held  that  moment’s  heaven;  — 
I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 

As,  at  one  bound,  our  swift  spring  heaps 
The  orchards  full  of  bloom  and  scent, 
So  clove  her  May  my  wintry  sleeps;  — 

I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 


An  angel  stood  and  met  my  gaze, 

Through  the  low  doorway  of  my  tent; 
The  tent  is  struck,  the  vision  stays;  — 

I  only  know  she  came  and  went. 


Oh,  when  the  room  grows  slowly  dim 
And  life’s  last  oil  is  nearly  spent, 
One  gush  of  light  these  eyes  will  brim 
Only  to  think  she  came  and  went. 


THE  CHANGELING 


I  HAD  a  little  daughter, 

And  she  was  given  to  me 
To  lead  me  gently  backward 
To  the  Heavenly  Father’s  knee; 
That  I,  by  the  force  of  nature, 

Might  in  some  dim  wise  divine 
The  depth  of  his  infinite  patience 
To  this  wayward  soul  of  mine. 
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I  know  not  how  others  saw  her, 

But  to  me  she  was  wholly  fair, 

And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she  came  from 
Still  lingered  and  gleamed  in  her  hair; 
For  it  was  as  wavy  and  golden, 

And  as  many  changes  took, 

As  the  shadows  of  sun-gilt  ripples 
On  the  yellow  bed  of  a  brook. 

To  what  can  I  liken  her  smiling 
Upon  me,  her  kneeling  lover? 

How  it  leaped  from  her  lips  to  her  eyelids, 
And  dimpled  her  wholly  over, 

Till  her  outstretched  hands  smiled  also, 
And  I  almost  seemed  to  see 
The  very  heart  of  her  mother 

Sending  sun  through  her  veins  to  me! 

She  had  been  with  us  scarce  a  twelvemonth, 
And  it  hardly  seemed  a  day, 

When  a  troop  of  wandering  angels 
Stole  my  little  daughter  away; 

Or  perhaps  those  heavenly  Zingari 
But  loosed  the  hampering  strings, 

And  when  they  had  opened  her  cage  door, 
My  little  bird  used  her  wings. 

But  they  left  in  her  stead  a  changeling, 

A  little  angel  child, 

That  seems  like  her  bud  in  full  blossom, 

And  smiles  as  she  never  smiled: 

When  I  wake  in  the  morning,  I  see  it 
Where  she  always  used  to  lie, 

And  I  feel  as  weak  as  a  violet 
Alone  ’neath  the  awful  sky. 

As  weak,  yet  as  trustful  also: 

For  the  whole  year  long  I  see 
All  the  wonders  of  faithful  Nature 
Still  worked  for  the  love  of  me; 

Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward, 
Rain  falls,  suns  rise  and  set, 

Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 
A  poor  little  violet. 
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This  child  is  not  mine  as  the  first  was; 

I  cannot  sing  it  to  rest, 

I  cannot  lift  it  up  fatherly 
And  bless  it  upon  my  breast: 

Yet  it  lies  in  my  little  one’s  cradle 
And  sits  in  my  little  one’s  chair, 

And  the  light  of  the  heaven  she’s  gone  to 
Transfigures  its  golden  hair. 


THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAUNFAL 
PRELUDE  TO  PART  FIRST 

OVER  his  keys  the  musing  organist, 

Beginning  doubtfully  and  far  away, 

First  lets  his  fingers  wander  as  they  list, 

And  builds  a  bridge  from  Dreamland  for  his  lay; 
Then,  as  the  touch  of  his  loved  instrument 

Gives  hope  and  fervor,  nearer  draws  his  theme, 

First  guessed  by  faint  auroral  flushes  sent 
Along  the  wavering  vista  of  his  dream. 

Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie; 

Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 

We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not. 


Over  our  manhood  bend  the  skies; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utter  prophecies; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives; 

Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 
Waits  with  its  Benedicite; 

And  to  our  age’s  drowsy  blood 
Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us: 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in, 

The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 
We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in; 

At  the  devil’s  booth  are  all  things  sold, 

Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 
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For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 

Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul’s  tasking: 

’Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

’Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 

No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 

Then  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 

Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 

And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 

The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 

The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 

And  there’s  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature’s  palace; 

The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 

And  lets  his  illumined  being  o’errun 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 

His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 

And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest  — 

In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best? 


Now  is  the  high  tide  of  the  year, 

And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 

Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay; 

Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it; 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 

No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
’Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell; 
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We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 

The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowing 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky, 

That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by: 

And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back, 

For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack; 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer’s  lowing  — 
And  hark!  how  clear  bold  chanticleer, 

Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowing! 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how; 

Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving; 

’Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue  — 

’Tis  the  natural  way  of  living: 

Who  knows  whither  the  clouds  have  fled? 

In  the  unscarred  heaven  they  leave  no  wake; 

And  the  eyes  forget  the  tears  they  have  shed, 

The  heart  forgets  its  sorrow  and  ache; 

The  soul  partakes  the  season’s  youth, 

And  the  sulphurous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 
Lie  deep  ’neath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow. 

What  wonder  if  Sir  Launfal  now 
Remembered  the  keeping  of  his  vow? 


PART  FIRST 

"  My  golden  spurs  now  bring  to  me, 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mail, 

For  tomorrow  I  go  over  land  and  sea 
In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail: 

Shall  never  a  bed  for  me  be  spread, 

Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head, 

Till  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep; 

Here  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleep, 

And  perchance  there  may  come  a  vision  true 
Ere  day  create  the  world  anew.” 
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Slowly  Sir  Launfal’s  eyes  grew  dim; 
Slumber  fell  like  a  cloud  on  him, 

And  into  his  soul  the  vision  flew. 

The  crows  flapped  over  by  twos  and  threes, 

In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to  their  knees, 
The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year, 

And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees: 
The  castle  alone  in  the  landscape  lay 
Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  dull  and  gray; 

’Twas  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North  Countree, 
And  never  its  gates  might  opened  be, 

Save  to  lord  or  lady  of  high  degree; 

Summer  besieged  it  on  every  side, 

But  the  churlish  stone  her  assaults  defied; 

She  could  not  scale  the  chilly  wall, 

Though  around  it  for  leagues  her  pavilions  tall 
Stretched  left  and  right, 

Over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight; 

Green  and  broad  was  every  tent, 

And  out  of  each  a  murmur  went 
Till  the  breeze  fell  off  at  night. 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly  clang, 

And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger  sprang, 
Bearing  Sir  Launfal,  the  maiden  knight, 

In  his  gilded  mail,  that  flamed  so  bright 
It  seemed  the  dark  castle  had  gathered  all 
Those  shafts  the  fierce  sun  had  shot  over  its  wall 
In  his  siege  of  three  hundred  summers  long, 
And  binding  them  all  in  one  blazing  sheaf, 

Had  cast  them  forth;  so,  young  and  strong, 
And  lightsome  as  a  locust  leaf, 

Sir  Launfal  flashed  forth  in  his  maiden  mail, 

To  seek  in  all  climes  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

It  was  morning  on  hill  and  stream  and  tree, 

And  morning  in  the  young  knight’s  heart; 
Only  the  castle  moodily 
Rebuffed  the  gifts  of  the  sunshine  free, 

And  gloomed  by  itself  apart; 
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The  season  brimmed  all  other  things  up 
Full  as  the  rain  fills  the  pitcher-plant’s  cup. 

As  Sir  Launfal  made  morn  through  the  darksome  gate, 
He  was  ’ware  of  a  leper,  crouched  by  the  same, 
Who  begged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  he  sate; 

And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came; 

The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with  a  thrill, 

The  flesh  ’neath  his  armor  ’gan  shrink  and  crawl, 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 
Like  a  frozen  waterfall; 

For  this  man,  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature, 

Rasped  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature, 

And  seemed  the  one  blot  on  the  summer  morn  — 

So  he  tossed  him  a  piece  of  gold  in  scorn. 


The  leper  raised  not  the  gold  from  the  dust:  — 

"  Better  to  me  the  poor  man’s  crust, 

Better  the  blessing  of  the  poor, 

Though  I  turn  me  empty  from  his  door: 

That  is  no  true  alms  which  the  hand  can  hold: 

He  gives  only  the  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty; 

But  he  who  gives  but  a  slender  mite, 

And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight  — 

That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite  — 
The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 

The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms; 

For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 

To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  before.'' 


PRELUDE  TO  PART  SECOND 

Down  swept  the  chill  wind  from  the  mountain  peak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old; 

On  open  wold  and  hilltop  bleak 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold, 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer’s  cheek; 
It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 
From  the  unleafed  boughs  and  pastures  bare; 
The  little  brook  heard  it,  and  built  a  roof 
’Neath  which  he  could  house  him  winter-proof; 
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All  night  by  the  white  stars’  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams; 

Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars; 

He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 
In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight; 

Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 
Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest  crypt, 

Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 
Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze; 

Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew  , 

But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew; 

Sometimes  it  was  carved  in  sharp  relief 
With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf; 

Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 

For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  through,  and  here 

He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush  tops 

And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond  drops, 

That  crystaled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 

And  made  a  star  of  every  one: 

No  mortal  builder’s  most  rare  device 
Could  match  this  winter  palace  of  ice; 

’Twas  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 
In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day, 

Each  fleeting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky, 

Lest  the  happy  model  should  be  lost, 

Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry 
By  the  elfin  builders  of  the  frost. 

Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter; 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and  jolly, 

And  sprouting  is  every  corbel  and  rafter 
With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly; 

Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide 
Wallows  the  Yule-log’s  roaring  tide; 

The  broad  flame  pennons  droop  and  flap 
And  belly  and  tug  as  a  flag  in  the  wind; 

Like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap, 

Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind; 

And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks, 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in  fear, 

Go  threading  the  soot  forest’s  tangled  darks 
Like  herds  of  startled  deer. 
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But  the  wind  without  was  eager  and  sharp; 

Of  Sir  Launfal’s  gray  hair  it  makes  a  harp, 

And  rattles  and  wrings 
The  icy  strings, 

Singing  in  dreamy  monotone 
A  Christmas  carol  of  its  own, 

Whose  burden  still,  as  he  might  guess, 

Was  "Shelterless,  shelterless,  shelterless!  ” 

The  voice  of  the  seneschal  flared  like  a  torch 
As  he  shouted  the  wanderer  away  from  the  porch, 
And  he  sat  in  the  gateway  and  saw  all  night 
The  great  hall  fire,  so  cheery  and  bold, 
Through  the  window  slits  of  the  castle  old, 
Build  out  its  piers  of  ruddy  light 
Against  the  drift  of  the  cold. 


PART  SECOND 

There  was  never  a  leaf  on  bush  or  tree, 

The  bare  boughs  rattled  shudderingly; 

The  river  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak, 

For  the  weaver  Winter  its  shroud  had  spun; 

A  single  crow  on  the  tree-top  bleak 

From  his  shining  feathers  shed  off  the  cold  sun; 
Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and  cold,. 

As  if  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 

And  she  rose  up  decrepitly 
For  a  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

Sir  Launfal  turned  from  his  own  hard  gate, 

For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate: 

An  old,  bent  man,  worn  out  and  frail, 

He  came  back  from  seeking  the  Holy  Grail. 

Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom’s  loss, 

No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the  cross; 

But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore, 

The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

Sir  Launfal’s  raiment  thin  and  spare 
Was  idle  mail  ’gainst  the  barbed  air, 

For  it  was  just  at  the  Christmas-time; 

So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier  clime, 

And  sought  for  a  shelter  from  cold  and  snow 
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In  the  light  and  warmth  of  long  ago. 

He  sees  the  snake-like  caravan  crawl 
O’er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  black  and  small, 

Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  by  one, 

He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  sun, 

As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  pass 
To  where,  in  its  slender  necklace  of  grass, 

The  little  spring  laughed  and  leapt  in  the  shade, 
And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant  played, 

And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 

"  For  Christ’s  sweet  sake,  I  beg  an  alms 
The  happy  camels  may  reach  the  spring, 

But  Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  gruesome  thing  — 
The  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-blanched  bone, 

That  cowers  beside  him,  a  thing  as  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice-isles  of  Northern  seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 

And  Sir  Launfal  said,  "  I  behold  in  thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree; 

Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns, 

Thou  also  hast  had  the  world’s  buffets  and  scorns, 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side: 

Mild  Mary’s  Son,  acknowledge  me; 

Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee!  ” 


Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  his  eyes 
And  looked  at  Sir  Launfal,  and  straightway  he 
Remembered  in  what  a  haughtier  guise 
He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie, 

When  he  girt  his  young  life  up  in  gilded  mail 
And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust: 

He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust, 

He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet’s  brink, 

And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink; 

’Twas  a  moldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bread, 

’Twas  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl  — 

Yet  with  fine  wheaten  bread  was  the  leper  fed, 

And  ’twas  red  wine  he  drank  with  his  thirsty  soul. 
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As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 

A  light  shone  round  about  the  place; 

The  leper  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side, 

But  stood  before  him  glorified, 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 
As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate  — 
Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 
Enter  the  temple  of  God  in  Man. 

His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves  from  the  pine, 
And  they  fell  on  Sir  Launfal  as  snows  on  the  brine, 
That  mingle  their  softness  and  quiet  in  one 
With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  down  upon; 

And  the  voice  that  was  softer  than  silence  said:  — 

"  Lo,  it  is  I,  be  not  afraid! 

In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail: 

Behold,  it  is  here  —  this  cup  which  thou 
Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now; 

This  crust  is  my  body  broken  for  thee, 

This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  the  tree; 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept  indeed 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another’s  need. 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share  — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three  — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me.” 


Sir  Launfal  awoke  as  from  a  swound:  — 

"  The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  found! 

Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  the  wall, 

Let  it  be  the  spider’s  banquet-hall; 

He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  seek  and  find  the  Holy  Grail.” 

The  castle  gate  stands  open  now, 

And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the  hall 
As  the  hang-bird  is  to  the  elm-tree  bough; 

No  longer  scowl  the  turrets  tall. 

The  summer’s  long  siege  at  last  is  o’er: 

When  the  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at  the  door, 
She  entered  with  him  in  disguise, 

And  mastered  the  fortress  by  surprise; 
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There  is  no  spot  she  loves  so  well  on  ground; 

She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole  year  round; 
The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal’s  land 
Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command; 

And  there’s  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Countree 
But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  as  much  as  he. 


FROM  'THE  BIGLOW  PAPERS’ 


THRASH  away,  you’ll  hev  to  rattle 
On  them  kittle-drums  o’  yourn  — 
’Taint  a  knowin’  kind  o’  cattle 
Thet  is  ketched  with  moldy  corn; 
Put  in  stiff,  you  fifer  feller, 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be  — 

Guess  you’ll  toot  till  you  are  yeller 
’Fore  you  git  ahold  o’  me! 


Thet  air  flag’s  a  leetle  rotten, 

Hope  it  ain’t  your  Sunday’s  best;  — 
Fact!  it  takes  a  sight  o’  cotton 
To  stuff  out  a  soger’s  chest: 

Sence  we  farmers  hev  to  pay  fer ’t, 

Ef  you  must  wear  humps  like  these, 
S’posin’  you  should  try  salt  hay  fer  ’t  — 
It  would  du  ez  slick  ez  grease. 

’Twouldn’t  suit  them  Southun  fellers: 

They’re  a  dreffle  graspin’  set; 

We  must  oilers  blow  the  bellers 
W’en  they  want  their  irons  het; 
Maybe  it’s  all  right  ez  preachin’, 

But  my  narves  it  kind  o’  grates, 

W’en  I  see  the  overreachin’ 

O’  them  nigger-drivin’  States. 

Them  thet  rule  us,  them  slave-traders, 
Hain’t  they  cut  a  thunderin’  swarth 
(Helped  by  Yankee  renegaders) 

Thru  the  vartu  o’  the  North! 
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We  begin  to  think  it’s  nater 

To  take  sarse  an’  not  be  riled;  — 
Who’d  expect  to  see  a  tater 
All  on  eend  at  bein’  biled? 


Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder  — 
There  you  hev  it  plain  an’  flat; 
I  don’t  want  to  go  no  furder 
Than  my  Testyment  fer  that: 
God  hez  sed  so  plump  an’  fairly; 

It’s  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad; 

An’  you’ve  gut  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 


’Taint  your  eppyletts  an’  feathers 
Make  the  thing  a  grain  more  right; 
’Taint  a-follerin’  your  bell-wethers 
Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight; 

Ef  you  take  a  sword  an’  dror  it, 

An’  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 

Guv’ment  ain’t  to  answer  for  it  — 
God  ’ll  send  the  bill  to  you. 


Wut’s  the  use  o’  meetin’-goin’ 

Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry, 

Ef  it’s  right  to  go  a-mowin’ 
Feller-men  like  oats  an’  rye? 

I  dunno  but  wut  it’s  pooty 

Trainin’  round  in  bobtail  coats  — 
But  it’s  curus  Christian  dooty 
This  ’ere  cuttin’  folks’s  throats. 


They  may  talk  o’  Freedom’s  airy 
Tell  they’re  pupple  in  the  face  — 
It’s  a  grand  gret  cemetary 

Fer  the  barthrights  of  our  race; 
They  jest  want  this  Californy 
So ’s  to  lug  new  slave  States  in, 
To  abuse  ye,  an’  to  scorn  ye, 

An’  to  plunder  ye  like  sin. 
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Ain’t  it  cute  to  see  a  Yankee 
Take  sech  everlastin’  pains, 

All  to  get  the  Devil’s  thankee 
Helpin’  on  ’em  weld  their  chains? 
W’y,  it’s  jest  ez  clear  ez  figgers, 

Clear  ez  one  an’  one  makes  two  — 
Chaps  thet  make  black  slaves  o’  niggers 
Want  to  make  w’ite  slaves  o’  you. 

Tell  ye  jest  the  eend  I’ve  come  to 
Arter  cipherin’  plaguy  smart, 

An’  it  makes  a  handy  sum,  tu, 

Any  gump  could  larn  by  heart: 
Laborin’  man  an’  laborin’  woman 
Hev  one  glory  an’  one  shame; 

Ev’y  thin’  thet’s  done  inhuman 
Injers  all  on  ’em  the  same. 

’Taint  by  turnin’  out  to  hack  folks 
You’re  agoin’  to  git  your  right, 

Nor  by  lookin’  down  on  black  folks 
Coz  you’re  put  upon  by  w’ite; 

Slavery  ain’t  o’  nary  color, 

’Tain’t  the  hide  thet  makes  it  wus, 

All  it  keers  fer  in  a  feller 

’S  jest  to  make  him  fill  its  pus. 

Want  to  tackle  me  in,  du  ye? 

I  expect  you’ll  hev  to  wait; 

W’en  cold  lead  puts  daylight  thru  ye 
You’ll  begin  to  kal’late; 

S’pose  the  crows  wun’t  fall  to  pickin’ 
All  the  carkiss  from  your  bones, 

Coz  you  helped  to  give  a  lickin’ 

To  them  poor  half-Spanish  drones? 

Jest  go  home  an’  ask  our  Nancy 
W’ether  I’d  be  sech  a  goose 
Ez  to  jine  ye  —  guess  you’d  fancy 
The  eternal  bung  wuz  loose! 

She  wants  me  fer  home  consumption, 
Let  alone  the  hay’s  to  mow: 

Ef  you’re  arter  folks  o’  gumption, 
You’ve  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 
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Take  them  editors  thet’s  crowin’ 

Like  a  cockerel  three  months  old, 

Don’t  ketch  any  on  ’em  goin’, 

Though  they  be  so  blasted  bold; 

Ain’t  they  a  prime  lot  o’  fellers? 

’Fore  they  think  on’t,  guess  they’ll  sprout 
(Like  a  peach  thet’s  got  the  yellers) , 

With  the  meanness  bustin’  out. 

Wal,  go  ’long  to  help  ’em  stealin 
Bigger  pens  to  cram  with  slaves; 

Help  the  men  thet’s  oilers  dealin’ 

Insults  on  your  fathers’  graves; 

Help  the  strong  to  grind  the  feeble; 

Help  the  many  agin  the  few; 

Help  the  men  that  call  your  people 
W’itewashed  slaves  an’  peddlin’  crew! 

Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her, 

She’s  a-kneelin’  with  the  rest  — 

She,  thet  ough’  to  ha’  clung  ferever 
In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest; 

She  thet  ough’  to  stand  so  fearless 

W’ile  the  wracks  are  round  her  hurled, 
Holdin’  up  a  beacon  peerless 

To  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world! 

Hain’t  they  sold  your  colored  seamen? 

Hain’t  they  made  your  env’ys  w’iz? 

W ut’ll  make  ye  act  like  freemen? 

Wut’ll  git  your  dander  riz? 

Come,  I’ll  tell  ye  wut  I’m  thinkin’ 

Is  our  dooty  in  this  fix  — 

They’d  ha’  done ’t  ez  quick  ez  winkin’ 

In  the  days  o’  seventy-six. 

Clang  the  bells  in  every  steeple; 

Call  all  true  men  to  disown 
The  tradoocers  of  our  people, 

The  enslavers  o’  their  own; 

Let  our  dear  old  Bay  State  proudly 
Put  the  trumpet  to  her  mouth; 

Let  her  ring  this  messidge  loudly 
In  the  ears  of  all  the  South:  — 
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"  I’ll  return  ye  good  fer  evil 
Much  ez  we  frail  mortils  can, 

But  I  wun’t  go  help  the  Devil 
Makin’  man  the  cus  o’  man; 

Call  me  coward,  call  me  traiter, 

Jest  ez  suits  your  mean  idees  — 
Here  I  stand  a  tyrant-hater, 

An’  the  friend  o’  God  an’  Peace!  ” 

Ef  I’d  my  way,  I  hed  ruther 
We  should  go  to  work  an’  part, 
They  take  one  way,  we  take  t’other  — 
Guess  it  wouldn’t  break  my  heart: 
Man  hed  ough’  to  put  asunder 
Them  thet  God  has  noways  jined; 
An’  I  shouldn’t  gretly  wonder 
Ef  there’s  thousands  o’  my  mind. 


WHAT  MR.  ROBINSON  THINKS 


GUVENER  B.  is  a  sensible  man; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an’  looks  arter  his  folks; 
He  draws  his  furrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can, 

An’  into  nobody’s  tater-patch  pokes: 

But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  wun’t  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

My!  ain’t  it  terrible?  Wut  shall  we  du? 

We  can’t  never  choose  him,  o’  course  —  thet’s  flat; 

Guess  we  shall  hev  to  come  round,  (don’t  you?) 

An’  go  in  fer  thunder,  an’  guns,  an’  all  that: 

Fer  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  wun’t  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

Gineral  C.  is  a  dreffle  smart  man: 

He’s  ben  on  all  sides  thet  give  places  or  pelf; 

But  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his  plan  — 

He’s  ben  true  to  one  party,  an’  thet  is  himself: 

So  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 
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Gineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war; 

He  don’t  vally  princerple  more  ’n  an’  old  cud; 

Wut  did  God  make  us  raytional  creeturs  fer, 

But  glory  an’  gunpowder,  plunder  an’  blood? 

So  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

We  were  gittin’  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village 
With  good  old  idees  o’  wut’s  right  an’  wut  ain’t; 

We  kind  o  ’thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an’  pillage, 
An’  thet  eppyletts  worn’t  the  best  mark  of  a  saint: 

But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  this  kind  o’  thing ’s  an  exploded  idee. 

The  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  be  took, 

An’  Presidunt  Polk,  you  know,  he  is  our  country; 

An’  the  angel  thet  writes  all  our  sins  in  a  book 
Puts  the  debit  to  him,  an’  to  us  the  per  contry: 

An’  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  this  is  his  view  o’  the  thing  to  a  T. 

Parson  Wilbur  he  calls  all  these  argimunts  lies; 

Sez  they’re  nothin’  on  airth  but  jest  fee,  faw,  fum; 

An’  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 
Is  half  on  it  ign’ance  an’  t’other  half  rum: 

But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  it  ain’t  no  sech  thing;  an’  of  course,  so  must  we. 

Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 

Thet  th’  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swaller-tail  coats, 

An’  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an’  a  fife, 

To  git  some  on  ’em  office,  an’  some  on  ’em  votes; 

But  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  they  didn’t  know  everythin’  down  in  Judee. 

Wal,  it’s  a  marcy  we’ve  gut  folks  to  tell  us 

The  rights  an’  the  wrongs  o’  these  matters,  I  vow  — 
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God  sends  country  lawyers,  an’  other  wise  fellers, 

To  start  the  world’s  team  w’en  it  gits  in  a  slough; 
Fer  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  the  world  ’ll  go  right  ef  he  hollers  out  Gee! 


THE  COURTIN’ 

GOD  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an’  still 
Fur  ’z  you  can  look  or  listen; 
Moonshine  an’  snow  on  field  an’  hill, 

All  silence  an’  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep’  up  quite  unbeknown 
An’  peeked  in  thru  the  winder. 

An’  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

’Ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room’s  one  side 
With  half  a  cord  o!  wood  in: 

There  warn’t  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 

To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin’. 

The  wa’nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her! 

An’  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crooknecks  hung, 

An’  in  amongst  ’em  rusted 
The  ole  queen’s  arm  thet  gran’ther  Yeung 
Fetched  back  f’om  Concord  —  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in, 

Seemed  warm  f’om  floor  to  ceilin’, 

An’  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
Ez  the  apples  she  was  peelin’. 

’Twas  kin’  o’  kingdom-come  to  look 
On  sech  a  blessed  cretur; 

A  dog-rose  blushin’  to  a  brook 
Ain’t  modester  nor  sweeter. 
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He  was  six  foot  o’  man,  Ai; 

Clear  grit  an’  human  natur’; 

None  couldn’t  quicker  pitch  a  ton 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He’d  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 

Hed  squired  ’em,  danced  ’em,  druv  ’em  — 

Fust  this  one,  an’  then  thet,  by  spells  — 

All  is,  he  couldn’t  love  ’em. 

But  long  o’  her  his  veins  ’culd  run 
All  crinkly  like  curled  maple; 

The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o’  sun 
Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap’il. 

She  thought  no  v’ice  hed  sech  a  swing 
Ez  hisn  in  the  choir; 

My!  when  he  made  '  Ole  Hunderd  ’  ring, 
She  knowed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An’  she’d  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer, 

When  her  new  meetin’-bunnet 

Felt  somehow  thru  its  crown  a  pair 
O’  blue  eyes  sot  upun  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  some! 

She  seemed  to ’ve  gut  a  new  soul; 

For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he’d  come, 

Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an’  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin’  on  the  scraper: 

All  ways  to  once  her  feelin’s  flew 
Like  sparks  in  burnt-up  paper. 

He  kin’  o’  l’itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o’  the  sekle; 

His  heart  kep’  goin’  pity-pat, 

But  hern  went  pity  Zekle. 

An’  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder, 

An’  on  her  apples  kep’  to  work. 

Parin’  away  like  murder. 
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"You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s’pose?  ” 

"  Wal  —  no  —  I  come  dasignin’  ”  — 

"To  see  my  Ma?  She’s  sprinklin’  clo’es 
Agin  tomorrer’s  i’nin’.” 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 

Or  don’t,  ’ould  be  persumin: 

Mebby  to  mean  yes  an’  say  no 
Comes  nateral  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t’  other; 

An’  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  couldn’t  ha’  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  "  I’d  better  call  agin 

Says  she,  "  Think  likely,  Mister”: 

Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin, 
An’  —  Wal,  he  up  an’  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  ’em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 

All  kin’  o’  smily  roun’  the  lips 
An’  teary  roun’  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes’  the  quiet  kind 
Whose  naturs  never  vary, 

Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 
Snow-hid  in  Jenooary. 

The  blood  dost  roun’  her  heart  felt  glued 
Too  tight  for  all  expressin’, 

Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stood, 

An’  gin  ’em  both  her  blessin’. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 
Down  to  the  Bay  o’  Fundy; 

An’  all  I  know  is,  they  was  cried 
In  meetin’  come  nex’  Sunday. 
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MR.  HOSEA  BIGLOW  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


DEAR  SIR  —  Your  letter  come  to  han’ 
Requestin’  me  to  please  be  funny; 

But  I  ain’t  made  upon  a  plan 

Thet  knows  wut’s  cornin’,  gall  or  honey: 
Ther’s  times  the  world  doos  look  so  queer, 

Odd  fancies  come  afore  I  call  ’em; 

An’  then  agin,  for  half  a  year, 

No  preacher  ’thout  a  call  ’s  more  solemn. 


You’re  ’n  want  o’  sun  thin’  light  an’  cute, 
Rattlin’  an’  shrewd  an’  kin’  o’  jingleish, 
An’  wish,  pervidin’  it  ’ould  suit, 

I’d  take  an’  citify  my  English. 

I  ken  write  long-tailed,  ef  I  please  — 

But  when  I’m  jokin’,  no,  I  thankee: 
Then,  ’fore  I  know  it,  my  idees 
Run  helter-skelter  into  Yankee. 


Sence  I  begun  to  scribble  rhyme, 

I  tell  ye  wut,  I  hain’t  ben  foolin’; 

The  parson’s  books,  life,  death,  an’  time 
Hev  took  some  trouble  with  my  schoolin’: 
Nor  th’  airth  don’t  git  put  out  with  me, 

Thet  love  her  ’z  though  she  wuz  a  woman; 
Why,  th’  ain’t  a  bird  upon  the  tree 
But  half  forgives  my  bein’  human. 


An’  yit  I  love  th’  unhighschooled  way 
01’  farmers  hed  when  I  wuz  younger: 

Their  talk  wuz  meatier,  an’  ’ould  stay, 

While  book  froth  seems  to  whet  your  hunger; 
For  puttin’  in  a  downright  lick 

’Twixt  Humbug’s  eyes,  ther’s  few  can  metch  it; 
An’  then  it  helves  my  thoughts  ez  slick 
Ez  stret-grained  hickory  doos  a  hetchet. 
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But  when  I  can’t  I  can’t,  thet’s  all; 

For  Natur’  won’t  put  up  with  gullin’; 

Idees  you  hev  to  shove  an’  haul 

Like  a  druv  pig,  ain’t  wuth  a  mullein: 

Live  thoughts  ain’t  sent  for;  thru  all  rifts 
O’  sense  they  pour  an’  resh  ye  onwards, 

Like  rivers  when  south-lyin’  drifts 

Feel  thet  th’  old  airth’s  a-wheelin’  sunwards. 

Time  wuz,  the  rhymes  come  crowdin’  thick 
Ez  office-seekers  arter  ’lection, 

An’  into  ary  place  ’ould  stick 
Without  no  bother  nor  objection: 

But  since  the  war  my  thoughts  hang  back 
Ez  though  I  wanted  to  enlist  ’em, 

An’  subs’tutes  —  they  don’t  never  lack, 

But  then  they’ll  slope  afore  you’ve  mist  ’em. 

Nothin’  don’t  seem  like  wut  it  wuz; 

I  can’t  see  wut  there  is  to  hender, 

An’  yit  my  brains  jes’  go  buzz,  buzz, 

Like  bumblebees  agin  a  winder: 

’Fore  these  times  come,  in  all  airth’s  row, 

Ther’  wuz  one  quiet  place,  my  head  in, 

Where  I  could  hide  an’  think  —  but  now 
It’s  all  one  teeter,  hopin’,  dreadin’. 

Where’s  Peace?  I  start,  some  clear-blown  night, 
When  gaunt  stone  walls  grow  numb  an’  number, 
An’,  creakin’  ’cross  the  snow-crus’  white, 

Walk  the  col’  starlight  into  summer; 

Up  grows  the  moon,  an’  swell  by  swell 
Thru  the  pale  pasturs  silvers  dimmer 
Than  the  last  smile  thet  strives  to  tell 
O’  love  gone  heavenward  in  its  shimmer. 

I  hev  been  gladder  o’  sech  things 

Than  cocks  o’  spring  or  bees  o’  clover: 

They  filled  my  heart  with  livin’  springs, 

But  now  they  seem  to  freeze  ’em  over; 

Sights  innercent  ez  babes  on  knee, 

Peaceful  ez  eyes  o’  pastur’d  cattle, 

Jes’  coz  they  be  so,  seem  to  me 

To  rile  me  more  with  thoughts  o’  battle. 
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In-doors  an’  out  by  spells  I  try: 

Ma’am  Natur’  keeps  her  spin-wheel  goin’, 
But  leaves  my  natur’  stiff  and  dry 
Ez  fiel’s  o’  clover  arter  mowin’; 

An’  her  jes’  keepin’  on  the  same, 

Calmer  ’n  a  clock,  an’  never  carin’, 

An’  findin’  nary  thing  to  blame, 

Is  wus  than  ef  she  took  to  swearin’. 

Snowflakes  come  whisperin’  on  the  pane 
The  charm  makes  blazin’  logs  so  pleasant: 
But  I  can’t  hark  to  wut  they’re  say’n’, 

With  Grant  or  Sherman  oilers  present: 

The  chimbleys  shudder  in  the  gale, 

Thet  lulls,  then  suddin  takes  to  flappin’ 

Like  a  shot  hawk;  but  all’s  ez  stale 
To  me  ez  so  much  sperit-rappin’. 

Under  the  yaller-pines  I  house, 

When  sunshine  makes  ’em  all  sweet-scented, 
An’  hear  among  their  furry  boughs 
The  baskin’  west  wind  purr  contented; 
While  ’way  o’erhead,  ez  sweet  an’  low 
Ez  distant  bells  thet  ring  for  meetin’, 

The  wedged  wil’  geese  their  bugles  blow, 
Further  an’  further  south  retreatin’. 

Or  up  the  slippery  knob  I  strain 
An’  see  a  hundred  hills  like  islan’s 
Lift  their  blue  woods  in  broken  chain 
Out  o’  the  sea  o’  snowy  silence; 

The  farm  smokes  —  sweetes’  sight  on  airth  — 
Slow  thru  the  winter  air  a-shrinkin’, 

Seem  kin’  o’  sad,  an’  roun’  the  hearth 
Of  empty  places  set  me  thinkin’. 

Beaver  roars  hoarse  with  meltin’  snows, 

An’  rattles  di’mon’s  from  his  granite: 

Time  wuz,  he  snatched  away  my  prose, 

An’  into  psalms  or  satires  ran  it; 

But  he,  nor  all  the  rest  thet  once 
Started  my  blood  to  country-dances, 

Can’t  set  me  goin’  mor’n  a  dunce 

Thet  hain’t  no  use  for  dreams  an’  fancies. 
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Rat-tat-tat-tattle  thru  the  street 
I  hear  the  drummers  makin’  riot, 

An’  I  set  thinkin’  o’  the  feet 

Thet  follered  once  an’  now  are  quiet; 
White  feet  ez  snowdrops  innercent, 

Thet  never  knowed  the  paths  o’  Satan, 
Whose  cornin’  step  ther’s  ears  thet  won’t, 

No,  not  lifelong,  leave  off  awaitin’. 

Why,  hain’t  I  held  ’em  on  my  knee? 

Didn’t  I  love  to  see  ’em  growin’  — 

Three  likely  lads  ez  wal  could  be, 

Hahnsome  an’  brave  an’  not  tu  knowin’? 

I  set  an’  look  into  the  blaze 

Whose  natur’,  jes’  like  theirn,  keeps  climbin’ 
Ez  long  ’z  it  lives,  in  shinin’  ways, 

An’  half  despise  myself  for  rhymin’. 

Wut’s  words  to  them  whose  faith  an’  truth 
On  War’s  red  techstone  rang  true  metal, 
Who  ventered  life  an’  love  an’  youth 
For  the  gret  prize  o’  death  in  battle? 

To  him  who,  deadly  hurt,  agen 

Flashed  on  afore  the  charge’s  thunder, 
Tippin’  with  fire  the  bolt  of  men 
Thet  rived  the  Rebel  line  asunder? 

’Taint  right  to  hev  the  young  go  fust, 

All  throbbin’  full  o’  gifts  an’  graces, 

Leavin’  life’s  paupers  dry  ez  dust 

To  try  an’  make  b’lieve  fill  their  places: 
Nothin’  but  tells  us  wut  we  miss; 

Ther’s  gaps  our  lives  can’t  never  fay  in; 

An’  thet  world  seems  so  fur  from  this 
Lef’  for  us  loafers  to  grow  gray  in! 

My  eyes  cloud  up  for  rain;  my  mouth 
Will  take  to  twichin’  roun’  the  corners; 

I  pity  mothers,  tu,  down  South, 

For  all  they  sot  among  the  scorners; 

I’d  sooner  take  my  chance  to  stan’ 

At  Jedgment  where  your  meanest  slave  is, 
Than  at  God’s  bar  hoi’  up  a  han’ 

Ez  drippin’  red  ez  yourn,  Jeff  Davis! 
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Come,  Peace!  not  like  a  mourner  bowed 
For  honor  lost  an’  dear  ones  wasted, 

But  proud,  to  meet  a  people  proud, 

With  eyes  that  tell  o’  triumph  tasted! 

Come,  with  han’  grippin,  on  the  hilt, 

An’  step  thet  proves  ye  Victory’s  daughter! 
Longin’  for  you,  our  sperits  wilt 

Like  shipwrecked  men’s  on  raf’s  for  water. 

Come,  while  our  country  feels  the  lift 
Of  a  gret  instinct  shoutin’  "  Forwards!  ” 

An’  knows  thet  freedom  ain’t  a  gift 
Thet  tarries  long  in  han’s  o’  cowards! 

Come,  sech  ez  mothers  prayed  for,  when 

They  kissed  their  cross  with  lips  thet  quivered, 
An’  bring  fair  wages  for  brave  men, 

A  nation  saved,  a  race  delivered! 


FROM  THE  ADDRESS  ON  '  DEMOCRACY  ’ 

'Literary  and  Political  Addresses’:  Copyright,  1886,  1888,  1890,  by  James 
Russell  Lowell.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
publishers 

I  SHOULD  not  think  of  coming  before  you  to  defend  or  to  criticize  any 
form  of  government.  All  have  their  virtues,  all  their  defects,  and  all  have 
illustrated  one  period  or  another  in  the  history  of  the  race  with  signal 
services  to  humanity  and  culture.  There  is  not  one  that  could  stand  a  cynical 
cross-examination  by  an  experienced  criminal  lawyer,  except  that  of  a  perfectly 
wise  and  perfectly  good  despot,  such  as  the  world  has  never  seen  except  in  that 
white-haired  king  of  Browning’s,  who 

—  lived  long  ago 
In  the  morning  of  the  world, 

When  earth  was  nearer  heaven  than  now. 

The  English  race,  if  they  did  not  invent  government  by  discussion,  have  at 
least  carried  it  nearest  to  perfection  in  practice.  It  seems  a  very  safe  and  reason¬ 
able  contrivance  for  occupying  the  attention  of  the  country,  and  is  certainly  a 
better  way  of  settling  questions  than  by  push  of  pike.  Yet  if  one  should  ask  it 
why  it  should  not  rather  be  called  government  by  gabble,  it  would  have  to 
fumble  in  its  pocket  a  good  while  before  it  found  the  change  for  a  convincing 
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reply.  As  matters  stand,  too,  it  is  beginning  to  be  doubtful  whether  Parliament 
and  Congress  sit  at  Westminster  and  Washington,  or  in  the  editors’  rooms  of 
the  leading  journals;  so  thoroughly  is  everything  debated  before  the  authorized 
and  responsible  debaters  get  on  their  legs.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  majority  of  voices?  To  a  person  who  in  the  last  century  would  have 
called  himself  an  Impartial  Observer,  a  numerical  preponderance  seems,  on  the 
whole,  as  clumsy  a  way  of  arriving  at  truth  as  could  well  be  devised;  but  ex¬ 
perience  has  apparently  shown  it  to  be  a  convenient  arrangement  for  determin¬ 
ing  what  may  be  expedient  or  advisable  or  practicable  at  any  given  moment. 
Truth,  after  all,  wears  a  different  face  to  everybody,  and  it  would  be  too 
tedious  to  wait  till  all  were  agreed.  She  is  said  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well; 
for  the  very  reason,  perhaps,  that  whoever  looks  down  in  search  of  her  sees  his 
own  image  at  the  bottom,  and  is  persuaded  not  only  that  he  has  seen  the 
goddess,  but  that  she  is  far  better  looking  than  he  had  imagined. 

The  arguments  against  universal  suffrage  are  equally  unanswerable. 
"  What,”  we  exclaim,  "  shall  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  have  as  much  weight  in 
the  scale  as  I?  ”  Of  course,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  And  yet  universal 
suffrage  has  not  been  the  instrument  of  greater  unwisdom  than  contrivances  of 
a  more  select  description.  Assemblies  could  be  mentioned  composed  entirely  of 
Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors  in  Divinity  which  have  sometimes  shown  traces 
of  human  passion  or  prejudice  in  their  votes.  Have  the  Serene  Highnesses  and 
Enlightened  Classes  carried  on  the  business  of  Mankind  so  well,  then,  that 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  a  less  costly  method?  The  democratic  theory  is  that 
those  Constitutions  are  likely  to  prove  steadiest  which  have  the  broadest  base, 
that  the  right  to  vote  makes  a  safety-valve  of  every  voter,  and  that  the  best 
way  of  teaching  a  man  how  to  vote  is  to  give  him  the  chance  of  practice.  For 
the  question  is  no  longer  the  academic  one,  "  Is  it  wise  to  give  every  man  the 
ballot?  ”  but  rather  the  practical  one,  "  Is  it  prudent  to  deprive  whole  classes 
of  it  any  longer?  ”  It  may  be  conjectured  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to 
lift  men  up  than  to  hold  them  down,  and  that  the  ballot  in  their  hands  is  less 
dangerous  to  society  than  a  sense  of  wrong  in  their  heads.  At  any  rate,  this  is 
the  dilemma  to  which  the  drift  of  opinion  has  been  for  some  time  sweeping  us; 
and  in  politics,  a  dilemma  is  a  more  unmanageable  thing  to  hold  by  the  horns 
than  a  wolf  by  the  ears.  It  is  said  that  the  right  of  suffrage  is  not  valued  when 
it  is  indiscriminately  bestowed;  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this,  for  I  have 
observed  that  what  men  prize  most  is  a  privilege,  even  if  it  be  that  of  chief 
mourner  at  a  funeral.  But  is  there  not  danger  that  it  will  be  valued  at  more 
than  its  worth  if  denied,  and  that  some  illegitimate  way  will  be  sought  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  it?  Men  who  have  a  voice  in  public  affairs  are  at  once 
affiliated  with  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  between  which  society  is  divided; 
merge  their  individual  hopes  and  opinions  in  its  safer,  because  more  general¬ 
ized,  hopes  and  opinions,  are  disciplined  by  its  tactics,  and  acquire  to  a  certain 
degree  the  orderly  qualities  of  an  army.  They  no  longer  belong  to  a  class,  but 
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to  a  body  corporate.  Of  one  thing,  at  least,  we  may  be  certain:  that  under  what¬ 
ever  method  of  helping  things  to  go  wrong  man’s  wit  can  contrive,  those  who 
have  the  divine  right  to  govern  will  be  found  to  govern  in  the  end,  and  that  the 
highest  privilege  to  which  the  majority  of  mankind  can  aspire  is  that  of  being 
governed  by  those  wiser  than  they.  Universal  suffrage  has  in  the  United  States 
sometimes  been  made  the  instrument  of  inconsiderate  changes,  under  the  notion 
of  reform;  and  this  from  a  misconception  of  the  true  meaning  of  popular 
government.  One  of  these  has  been  the  substitution  in  many  of  the  States  of 
popular  election  for  official  selection  in  the  choice  of  judges.  The  same  system 
applied  to  military  officers  was  the  source  of  much  evil  during  our  civil  war, 
and  I  believe  had  to  be  abandoned.  But  it  has  been  also  true  that  on  all  great 
questions  of  national  policy,  a  reserve  of  prudence  and  discretion  has  been 
brought  out  at  the  critical  moment  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  wiser  decision. 
An  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  people  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  long 
run.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  by  effacing  the  principle  of  passive  obedience, 
democracy  ill  understood  has  slackened  the  spring  of  that  ductility  to  discipline 
which  is  essential  to  "  the  unity  and  married  calm  of  States.”  But  I  feel  assured 
that  experience  and  necessity  will  cure  this  evil,  as  they  have  shown  their  power 
to  cure  others.  And  under  what  frame  of  policy  have  evils  ever  been  remedied 
till  they  became  intolerable,  and  shook  men  out  of  their  indolent  indifference 
through  their  fears? 

We  are  told  that  the  inevitable  result  of  democracy  is  to  sap  the  foundations 
of  personal  independence,  to  weaken  the  principle  of  authority,  to  lessen  the 
respect  due  to  eminence,  whether  in  station,  virtue,  or  genius.  If  these  things 
were  so,  society  could  not  hold  together.  Perhaps  the  best  forcing-house  of 
robust  individuality  would  be  where  public  opinion  is  inclined  to  be  most  over¬ 
bearing,  as  he  must  be  of  heroic  temper  who  should  walk  along  Piccadilly  at 
the  height  of  the  season  in  a  soft  hat.  As  for  authority,  it  is  one  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  time  that  the  religious  reverence  for  it  is  declining  everywhere;  but 
this  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  statecraft  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a 
mystery  but  as  a  business,  and  partly  to  the  decay  of  superstition  —  by  which  I 
mean  the  habit  of  respecting  what  we  are  told  to  respect  rather  than  what  is 
respectable  in  itself.  There  is  more  rough-and-tumble  in  the  American  democ¬ 
racy  than  is  altogether  agreeable  to  people  of  sensitive  nerves  and  refined 
habits;  and  the  people  take  their  political  duties  lightly  and  laughingly,  as  is 
perhaps  neither  unnatural  nor  unbecoming  in  a  young  giant.  Democracies  can 
no  more  jump  away  from  their  own  shadows  than  the  rest  of  us  can.  They  no 
doubt  sometimes  make  mistakes,  and  pay  honor  to  men  who  do  not  deserve  it. 
But  they  do  this  because  they  believe  them  worthy  of  it;  and  though  it  be  true 
that  the  idol  is  the  measure  of  the  worshiper,  yet  the  worship  has  in  it  the  germ 
of  a  nobler  religion.  But  is  it  democracies  alone  that  fall  into  these  errors?  I, 
who  have  seen  it  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  to  Hudson  the  railway  king,  and 
have  heard  Louis  Napoleon  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  society  by  men  who  cer- 
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tainly  had  no  democratic  associations  or  leanings,  am  not  ready  to  think  so.  But 
democracies  have  likewise  their  finer  instincts.  I  have  also  seen  the  wisest  states¬ 
man  and  most  pregnant  speaker  of  our  generation,  a  man  of  humble  birth  and 
ungainly  manners,  of  little  culture  beyond  what  his  own  genius  supplied,  be¬ 
come  more  absolute  in  power  than  any  monarch  of  modern  times  —  through 
the  reverence  of  his  countrymen  for  his  honesty,  his  wisdom,  his  sincerity,  his 
faith  in  God  and  man,  and  the  nobly  humane  simplicity  of  his  character.  And 
I  remember  another  whom  popular  respect  enveloped  as  with  a  halo  —  the  least 
vulgar  of  men,  the  most  austerely  genial,  and  the  most  independent  of  opinion. 
Wherever  he  went  he  never  met  a  stranger,  but  everywhere  neighbors  and 
friends  proud  of  him  as  their  ornament  and  decoration.  Institutions  which 
could  bear  and  breed  such  men  as  Lincoln  and  Emerson  had  surely  some 
energy  for  good.  No,  amid  all  the  fruitless  turmoil  and  miscarriage  of  the 
world,  if  there  be  one  thing  steadfast  and  of  favorable  omen,  one  thing  to 
make  optimism  distrust  its  own  obscure  distrust,  it  is  the  rooted  instinct  in  men 
to  admire  what  is  better  and  more  beautiful  than  themselves.  The  touchstone 
of  political  and  social  institutions  is  their  ability  to  supply  them  with  worthy 
objects  of  this  sentiment,  which  is  the  very  tap-root  of  civilization  and  prog¬ 
ress.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  readier  way  of  feeding  it  with  the  elements  of 
growth  and  vigor  than  such  an  organization  of  society  as  will  enable  men  to 
respect  themselves,  and  so  to  justify  them  in  respecting  others. 


FROM  ESSAY  'ON  A  CERTAIN  CONDESCENSION 
IN  FOREIGNERS  ’ 

'Literary  Essays’:  copyright,  1870,  1871,  1890,  by  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  publishers 

THE  fine  old  Tory  aversion  of  former  times  was  not  hard  to  bear. 

There  was  something  even  refreshing  in  it,  as  in  a  northeaster  to  a 
hardy  temperament.  When  a  British  parson,  traveling  in  Newfound¬ 
land  while  the  slash  of  our  separation  was  still  raw,  after  prophesying  a  glorious 
future  for  an  island  that  continued  to  dry  its  fish  under  the  aegis  of  Saint 
George,  glances  disdainfully  over  his  spectacles  in  parting  at  the  U.  S.  A.,  and 
forebodes  for  them  a  "  speedy  relapse  into  barbarism,”  now  that  they  have 
madly  cut  themselves  off  from  the  humanizing  influences  of  Britain,  I  smile 
with  barbarian  self-conceit.  But  this  kind  of  thing  became  by  degrees  an  un¬ 
pleasant  anachronism.  For  meanwhile  the  young  giant  was  growing,  was  be¬ 
ginning  indeed  to  feel  tight  in  his  clothes,  was  obliged  to  let  in  a  gore  here 
and  there  in  Texas,  in  California,  in  New  Mexico,  in  Alaska,  and  had  the 
scissors  and  needle  and  thread  ready  for  Canada  when  the  time  came.  His 
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shadow  loomed  like  a  Brocken-specter  over  against  Europe;  the  shadow  of 
what  they  were  coming  to  —  that  was  the  unpleasant  part  of  it.  Even  in  such 
misty  image  as  they  had  of  him,  it  was  painfully  evident  that  his  clothes  were 
not  of  any  cut  hitherto  fashionable,  nor  conceivable  by  a  Bond  Street  tailor;  — 
and  this  in  an  age,  too,  when  everything  depends  upon  clothes,  when  if  we  do 
not  keep  up  appearances,  the  seeming-solid  frame  of  this  universe,  nay,  your 
very  God,  would  slump  into  himself,  like  a  mockery  king  of  snow,  being  noth¬ 
ing  after  all  but  a  prevailing  mode,  a  make-believe  of  believing.  From  this 
moment  the  young  giant  assumed  the  respectable  aspect  of  a  phenomenon;  to 
be  got  rid  of  if  possible,  but  at  any  rate  as  legitimate  a  subject  of  human  study 
as  the  glacial  period  or  the  Silurian  what-d’ye-call-ems.  If  the  man  of  the 
primeval  drift-heaps  be  so  absorbingly  interesting,  why  not  the  man  of  the 
drift  that  is  just  beginning,  of  the  drift  into  whose  irresistible  current  we  are 
just  being  sucked  whether  we  will  or  no?  If  I  were  in  their  place,  I  confess  I 
should  not  be  frightened.  Man  has  survived  so  much,  and  contrived  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  on  this  planet  after  surviving  so  much!  I  am  something  of  a  Protest¬ 
ant  in  matters  of  government  also,  and  am  willing  to  get  rid  of  vestments  and 
ceremonies  and  to  come  down  to  bare  benches,  if  only  faith  in  God  take  the 
place  of  a  general  agreement  to  profess  confidence  in  ritual  and  sham.  Every 
mortal  man  of  us  holds  stock  in  the  only  public  debt  that  is  absolutely  sure  of 
payment  —  and  that  is  the  debt  of  the  Maker  of  this  universe  to  the  universe 
he  has  made.  I  have  no  notion  of  selling  out  my  shares  in  a  panic. 

It  was  something  to  have  advanced  even  to  the  dignity  of  a  phenomenon,  and 
yet  I  do  not  know  that  the  relation  of  the  individual  American  to  the  individual 
European  was  bettered  by  it;  and  that,  after  all,  must  adjust  itself  comfortably 
before  there  can  be  a  right  understanding  between  the  two.  We  had  been  a 
desert,  we  became  a  museum.  People  came  hither  for  scientific  and  not  social 
ends.  The  very  cockney  could  not  complete  his  education  without  taking  a 
vacant  stare  at  us  in  passing.  But  the  sociologists  (I  think  they  call  themselves 
so)  were  the  hardest  to  bear.  There  was  no  escape.  I  have  even  known  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  this  fearful  science  to  come  disguised  in  petticoats.  We  were  cross- 
examined  as  a  chemist  cross-examines  a  new  substance.  Human?  Yes,  all  the 
elements  are  present,  though  abnormally  combined.  Civilized?  Hm!  that  needs 
a  stricter  assay.  No  entomologist  could  take  a  more  friendly  interest  in  a 
strange  bug.  After  a  few  such  experiences,  I  for  one  have  felt  as  if  I  were 
merely  one  of  those  horrid  things  preserved  in  spirits  (and  very  bad  spirits, 
too)  in  a  cabinet.  I  was  not  the  fellow-being  of  these  explorers:  I  was  a  curi¬ 
osity;  I  was  a  specimen.  Hath  not  an  American  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections,  passions,  even  as  a  European  hath?  If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed? 
If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  I  will  not  keep  on  with  Shylock  to  his  next 
question  but  one. 

Till  after  our  Civil  War  it  never  seemed  to  enter  the  head  of  any  foreigner, 
especially  of  any  Englishman,  that  an  American  had  what  could  be  called  a 
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country,  except  as  a  place  to  eat,  sleep,  and  trade  in.  Then  it  seemed  to  strike 
them  suddenly.  "  By  Jove,  you  know,  fellahs  don’t  fight  like  that  for  a  shop- 
till!  ”  No,  I  rather  think  not.  To  Americans,  America  is  something  more  than 
a  promise  and  an  expectation.  It  has  a  past  and  traditions  of  its  own.  A  descent 
from  men  who  sacrificed  everything  and  came  hither,  not  to  better  their  for¬ 
tunes,  but  to  plant  their  idea  in  virgin  soil,  should  be  a  good  pedigree.  There 
was  never  colony  save  this  that  went  forth,  not  to  seek  gold,  but  God.  Is  it  not 
as  well  to  have  sprung  from  such  as  these,  as  from  some  burly  beggar  who 
came  over  with  Wilhelmus  Conquestor,  unless  indeed  a  line  grow  better  as  it 
runs  farther  away  from  stalwart  ancestors?  And  for  our  history,  it  is  dry 
enough,  no  doubt,  in  the  books;  but  for  all  that,  is  of  a  kind  that  tells  in  the 
blood.  I  have  admitted  that  Carlyle’s  sneer  had  a  show  of  truth  in  it.  But  what 
does  he  himself,  like  a  true  Scot,  admire  in  the  Hohenzollerns?  First  of  all, 
that  they  were  canny,  a  thrifty,  forehanded  race.  Next,  that  they  made  a  good 
fight  from  generation  to  generation  with  the  chaos  around  them.  That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  battle  which  the  English  race  on  this  continent  has  been  pushing 
doughtily  forward  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  Doughtily  and  silently,  for 
you  cannot  hear  in  Europe  "  that  crash,  the  death-song  of  the  perfect  tree,” 
that  has  been  going  on  here  from  sturdy  father  to  sturdy  son,  and  making  this 
continent  habitable  for  the  weaker  Old  World  breed  that  has  swarmed  to  it 
during  the  last  half-century.  If  ever  men  did  a  good  stroke  of  work  on  this 
planet,  it  was  the  forefathers  of  those  whom  you  are  wondering  whether  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  acknowledge  as  far-off  cousins.  Alas,  man  of  genius, 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  could  you  see  nothing  more  than  the  burning  of  a 
foul  chimney  in  that  clash  of  Michael  and  Satan  which  flamed  up  under  your 
very  eyes? 
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DWARD  EVERETT  HALE  was  born  in  Boston  in  1822  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  family,  and  educated  at  the  famous  Latin  School,  then 
at  Harvard,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  sons.  He  read 
theology  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Boston  Association  of  Congrega¬ 
tional  Ministers,  his  first  regular  settlement  being  in  Worcester,  where  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  from  1846  to  1856.  Thence  he  went  to  the 
Boston  Unitarian  society  known  as  the  South  Congregational  Church,  and  for 
more  than  forty  years  was  its  active  head. 

As  a  clergyman  Dr.  Hale  showed  rare  qualities  as  preacher  and  organizer. 
His  theology  was  of  the  advanced  liberal  type,  his  teaching  emphasizing 
good  works.  His  helpful  efforts  went  far  outside  the  conventional  limits  of 
his  calling,  making  him  widely  known  as  a  public  man.  Both  by  direct  personal 
endeavor  and  through  the  influence  of  his  writings  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding  many  societies  for  beneficent  work  of  all  kinds.  He  kept  closely 
in  touch  with  his  Alma  Mater  at  Cambridge,  serving  it  as  member  of  the 
board  of  overseers  and  as  president  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  The  degree 
of  S.  T.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  in  1879. 

His  journalistic  enterprises  numbered  too  many  for  enumeration  here.  He 
began  early,  setting  type  in  his  father’s  office  as  a  lad  and  showing  himself 
a  diligent  scribbler.  Perhaps  his  best-known  editorial  connections  were  those' 
with  the  magazine  Old  and  New,  started  under  Unitarian  auspices  with  the 
idea  of  giving  literary  expression  to  liberal  Christianity,  and  afterwards 
merged  in  Scribner’s  Monthly;  and  Lend  a  Hand,  a  sort  of  record  of  organized 
charity,  founded  in  1886. 

Few  writing  clergymen  have  been  so  voluminous  as  Dr.  Hale;  few  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  addition  to  the  long  last  of  his  magazine  papers  and  articles  of 
every  sort,  his  books  number  upwards  of  fifty  titles.  As  was  inevitable  in  one 
who  was  so  prolific,  throwing  off  literary  work  with  a  running  pen  —  often  with 
a  practical  rather  than  an  artistic  aim  —  much  of  his  writing  was  occasional  in 
motive,  and  ephemeral  in  character.  It  included  histories,  essays,  novels,  poems, 
and  short  stories;  and  the  average  quality,  considering  the  variety  and  extent 
of  the  performance  and  the  fact  that  with  Dr.  Hale  literature  was  an  avoca¬ 
tion,  an  aside  from  his  main  business  in  life,  was  decidedly  high.  The  short 
story  is  the  literary  form  in  which  he  ever  best  expressed  his  gift  and  char¬ 
acter.  One  of  his  stories,  '  The  Man  Without  a  Country,’  is  a  little  American 
classic.  Others,  such  as  '  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me  ’  and  '  The 
Skeleton  in  the  Closet,’  have  also  won  permanent  popularity.  They  were  writ- 
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ten  in  a  generation  for  which  the  short  story  was  not  the  familiar  form  it  has 
since  become;  so  that  in  addition  to  their  merit,  they  are  of  interest  as  early 
ventures  in  the  tale  as  distinguished  from  the  full-length  novel. 

'  The  Man  Without  a  Country,’  selections  from  which  follow,  well  repre¬ 
sents  Dr.  Hale’s  characteristics.  Its  manner  has  ease,  felicity,  and  good  breed¬ 
ing.  The  narrative  runs  along  in  such  an  honest,  straightforward  way,  there  is 
such  an  air  of  verisimilitude,  that  the  reader  is  half  inclined  to  accept  it  all  as 
history;  although  the  idea  of  a  United  States  naval  officer  kept  a  prisoner  at 
sea  for  a  long  lifetime  and  never  permitted  to  hear  or  know  of  his  native  land, 
is  hardly  more  credible  than  the  idea  of  the  '  Flying  Dutchman  ’  or  the 
'Wandering  Jew.’  Yet  when  the  tale  appeared  the  writer  received  letters  of 
inquiry,  indicating  that  the  fiction  was  taken  in  sober  earnest;  and  in  a  later 
edition  he  stated  in  an  appendix  that  it  lacked  all  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  a 
beautiful  allegory,  showing  the  dire  results  of  a  momentary  and  heedless  lapse 
from  patriotism,  and  so  preaching  love  of  country.  It  develops  a  lively  sense 
of  what  it  is  to  have  a  flag  to  fight  for,  a  land  to  love.  This  lesson  is  conveyed 
with  power  and  pathos;  and  the  story’s  instant  and  continued  acceptance  is 
testimony,  were  any  needed,  that  Americans  felt  the  appeal  while  enjoying  the 
lovely  fiction  for  its  own  sake.  Such  work,  on  the  moral  side,  is  typical  of 
Dr.  Hale.  He  could  not  write  without  a  spiritual  or  moral  purpose.  Dr.  Hale 
died  on  June  io,  1909,  deeply  mourned  by  all  the  citizens  of  Boston. 


PHILIP  NOLAN 

From  '  The  Man  Without  a  Country.’  Copyrighted;  reprinted  by  permission 
of  J.  S.  Smith  &  Company,  publishers,  Boston. 

PHILIP  NOLAN  was  as  fine  a  young  officer  as  there  was  in  the  "  Legion 
of  the  West,”  as  the  Western  division  of  our  army  was  then  called. 
When  Aaron  Burr  made  his  first  dashing  expedition  down  to  New 
Orleans  in  1805  at  Fort  Massac,  or  somewhere  above  on  the  river,  he  met,  as 
the  Devil  would  have  it,  this  gay,  dashing,  bright  young  fellow  —  at  some 
dinner-party,  I  think.  Burr  marked  him,  talked  to  him,  walked  with  him,  took 
him  a  day  or  two’s  voyage  in  his  flatboat,  and  in  short  fascinated  him.  For  the 
next  year,  barrack  life  was  very  tame  to  poor  Nolan.  He  occasionally  availed 
himself  of  the  permission  the  great  man  had  given  him  to  write  to  him.  Long, 
high-worded,  stilted  letters  the  poor  boy  wrote  and  rewrote  and  copied.  But 
never  a  line  did  he  have  in  reply  from  the  gay  deceiver.  The  other  boys  in  the 
garrison  sneered  at  him,  because  he  sacrificed  in  this  unrequited  affection  for 
a  politician  the  time  which  they  devoted  to  Monongahela,  hazard,  and  high- 
low-Jack.  Bourbon,  euchre,  and  poker  were  still  unknown. 

But  one  day  Nolan  had  his  revenge.  This  time  Burr  came  down  the  river, 
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not  as  an  attorney  seeking  a  place  for  his  office,  but  as  a  distinguished  con¬ 
queror.  He  had  defeated  I  know  not  how  many  district  attorneys;  he  had 
dined  at  I  know  not  how  many  public  dinners;  he  had  been  heralded  in  I 
know  not  how  many  Weekly  Arguses,  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  an  army 
behind  him  and  an  empire  before  him.  It  was  a  great  day  —  his  arrival  —  to 
poor  Nolan.  Burr  had  not  been  at  the  fort  an  hour  before  he  sent  for  him. 
That  evening  he  asked  Nolan  to  take  him  out  in  his  skiff,  to  show  him  a  cane- 
brake  or  a  cotton-wood  tree,  as  he  said  —  really  to  seduce  him;  and  by  the 
time  the  sail  was  over,  Nolan  was  enlisted  body  and  soul.  From  that  time, 
though  he  did  not  yet  know  it,  he  lived  as  A  Man  Without  a  Country. 

What  Burr  meant  to  do  I  know  no  more  than  you,  dear  reader.  It  is  none  of 
our  business  just  now.  Only,  when  the  grand  catastrophe  came,  and  Jefferson 
and  the  house  of  Virginia  of  that  day  undertook  to  break  on  the  wheel  all  the 
possible  Clarences  of  the  then  house  of  York  by  the  great  treason  trial  at 
Richmond,  some  of  the  lesser  fry  in  that  distant  Mississippi  Valley,  which  was 
farther  from  us  than  Puget’s  Sound  is  today,  introduced  the  like  novelty  on 
their  provincial  stage;  and  to  while  away  the  monotony  of  the  summer  at  Fort 
Adams,  got  up,  for  spectacles,  a  string  of  court-martials  on  the  officers  there. 
One  and  another  of  the  colonels  and  majors  were  tried,  and  to  fill  out  the  list, 
little  Nolan;  against  whom,  Heaven  knows  there  was  evidence  enough  —  that 
he  was  sick  of  the  service,  had  been  willing  to  be  false  to  it,  and  would  have 
obeyed  any  order  to  march  anywhither  with  anyone  who  would  follow  him, 
had  the  order  been  signed  "  By  command  of  His  Exc.  A.  Burr.”  The  courts 
dragged  on.  The  big  flies  escaped  —  rightly,  for  all  I  know.  Nolan  was  proved 
guilty  enough,  as  I  say;  yet  you  and  I  would  never  have  heard  of  him,  reader, 
but  that  when  the  president  of  the  court  asked  him  at  the  close  whether  he' 
wished  to  say  anything  to  show  that  he  had  always  been  faithful  to  the  United 
States,  he  cried  out  in  a  fit  of  frenzy:  — 

"  Damn  the  United  States!  I  wish  I  may  never  hear  of  the  United  States 
again!  ” 

I  suppose  he  did  not  know  how  the  words  shocked  old  Colonel  Morgan,  who 
was  holding  the  court.  Half  the  officers  who  sat  in  it  had  served  through  the 
Revolution;  and  their  lives,  not  to  say  their  necks,  had  been  risked  for  the  very 
idea  which  he  so  cavalierly  cursed  in  his  madness.  He  on  his  part  had  grown 
up  in  the  West  of  those  days,  in  the  midst  of  "  Spanish  plot,”  "  Orleans  plot,” 
and  all  the  rest.  He  had  been  educated  on  a  plantation  where  the  finest  com¬ 
pany  was  a  Spanish  officer  or  a  French  merchant  from  Orleans.  His  education, 
such  as  it  was,  had  been  perfected  in  commercial  expeditions  to  Vera  Cruz; 
and  I  think  he  told  me  his  father  once  hired  an  Englishman  to  be  a  private 
tutor  for  a  winter  on  the  plantation.  He  had  spent  half  his  youth  with  an  older 
brother,  hunting  horses  in  Texas;  and  in  a  word,  to  him  "  United  States  ”  was 
scarcely  a  reality.  Yet  he  had  been  fed  by  "United  States  ”  for  all  the  years 
since  he  had  been  in  the  army.  He  had  sworn  on  his  faith  as  a  Christian  to  be 
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true  to  "  United  States.”  It  was  "  United  States  ”  which  gave  him  the  uniform 
he  wore  and  the  sword  by  his  side.  Nay,  my  poor  Nolan,  it  was  only  because 
"  United  States  ”  had  picked  you  out  first  as  one  of  her  own  confidential  men 
of  honor,  that  "  A.  Burr  ”  cared  for  you  a  straw  more  than  for  the  flatboatmen 
who  sailed  his  ark  for  him.  I  do  not  excuse  Nolan;  I  only  explain  to  the  reader 
why  he  damned  his  country,  and  wished  he  might  never  hear  her  name  again. 

He  never  did  hear  her  name  but  once  again.  From  that  moment,  September 
23d,  1807,  till  the  day  he  died,  May  nth,  1863,  he  never  heard  her  name  again. 
For  that  half-century  and  more  he  was  a  man  without  a  country. 

Old  Morgan,  as  I  said,  was  terribly  shocked.  If  Nolan  had  compared  George 
Washington  to  Benedict  Arnold,  or  had  cried  "God  save  King  George!  ” 
Morgan  would  not  have  felt  worse.  He  called  the  court  into  his  private  room, 
and  returned  in  fifteen  minutes  with  a  face  like  a  sheet,  to  say:  — 

"  Prisoner,  hear  the  sentence  of  the  court!  The  court  decides,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President,  that  you  never  hear  the  name  of  the  United 
States  again.” 

Nolan  laughed.  But  nobody  else  laughed.  Old  Morgan  was  too  solemn,  and 
the  whole  room  was  hushed  dead  as  night  for  a  minute.  Even  Nolan  lost  his 
swagger  in  a  moment.  Then  Morgan  added:  — 

"  Mr.  Marshal,  take  the  prisoner  to  Orleans  in  an  armed  boat,  and  deliver 
him  to  the  naval  commander  there.” 

The  marshal  gave  his  orders,  and  the  prisoner  was  taken  out  of  court. 

"  Mr.  Marshal,”  continued  old  Morgan,  "  see  that  no  one  mentions  the 
United  States  to  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Marshal,  make  my  respects  to  Lieutenant 
Mitchell  at  Orleans,  and  request  him  to  order  that  no  one  shall  mention  the 
United  States  to  the  prisoner  while  he  is  on  board  ship.  You  will  receive  your 
written  orders  from  the  officer  on  duty  here  this  evening.  The  court  is  ad¬ 
journed  without  day.”  .  .  . 

Since  writing  this,  and  while  considering  whether  or  no  I  would  print  it  as 
a  warning  to  the  young  Nolans  and  Vallandighams  and  Tatnalls  of  today  of 
what  it  is  to  throw  away  a  country,  I  have  received  from  Danforth,  who  is  on 
board  the  Levant,  a  letter  which  gives  an  account  of  Nolan’s  last  hours.  It 
removes  all  my  doubts  about  telling  this  story. 

To  understand  the  first  words  of  the  letter,  the  non-professional  reader 
should  remember  that  after  1817  the  position  of  every  officer  who  had  Nolan 
in  charge  was  one  of  the  greatest  delicacy.  The  government  had  failed  to  re¬ 
new  the  order  of  1807  regarding  him.  What  was  a  man  to  do?  Should  he  let 
him  go?  what  then  if  he  were  called  to  account  by  the  Department  for  violating 
the  order  of  1807?  Should  he  keep  him?  what  then  if  Nolan  should  be  liber¬ 
ated  some  day,  and  should  bring  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  or  kid¬ 
napping  against  every  man  who  had  had  him  in  charge?  I  urged  and  pressed 
this  upon  Southard,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  other  officers  did  the  same 
thing.  But  the  Secretary  always  said,  as  they  so  often  do  at  Washington,  that 
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there  were  no  special  orders  to  give,  and  that  we  must  act  on  our  own  judg¬ 
ment.  That  means,  "If  you  succeed,  you  will  be  sustained;  if  you  fail,  you 
will  be  disavowed.”  Well,  as  Danforth  says,  all  that  is  over  now;  though  I  do 
not  know  but  I  expose  myself  to  a  criminal  prosecution  on  the  evidence  of  the 
very  revelation  I  am  making. 

Elere  is  the  letter:  — 


Levant,  2°2'  S.  @  1310  W. 

Dear  Fred: 

I  try  to  find  heart  and  life  to  tell  you  that  it  is  all  over  with  dear  old  Nolan. 
I  have  been  with  him  on  this  voyage  more  than  I  ever  was;  and  I  can  under¬ 
stand  wholly  now  the  way  in  which  you  used  to  speak  of  the  dear  old  fellow. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  not  strong,  but  I  had  no  idea  the  end  was  so  near.  The 
doctor  has  been  watching  him  very  carefully,  and  yesterday  morning  came  to 
me  and  told  me  that  Nolan  was  not  so  well,  and  had  not  left  his  state-room  — 
a  thing  I  never  remember  before.  He  had  let  the  doctor  come  and  see  him  as 
he  lay  there  —  the  first  time  the  doctor  had  been  in  the  state-room  —  and  he 
said  he  should  like  to  see  me.  Oh  dear!  do  you  remember  the  mysteries  we  boys 
used  to  invent  about  his  room  in  the  old  "  Intrepid”  days?  Well,  I  went  in; 
and  there  to  be  sure  the  poor  fellow  lay  in  his  berth,  smiling  pleasantly  as  he 
gave  me  his  hand,  but  looking  very  frail.  I  could  not  help  a  glance  round, 
which  showed  me  what  a  little  shrine  he  had  made  of  the  box  he  was  lying  in. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  triced  up  above  and  around  a  picture  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  he  had  painted  a  majestic  eagle,  with  lightnings  blazing  from  his 
beak,  and  his  foot  just  clasping  the  whole  globe,  which  his  wings  overshadowed. 
The  dear  old  boy  saw  my  glance,  and  said  with  a  sad  smile,  "  Here,  you  see,  I 
have  a  country!  ”  And  then  he  pointed  to  the  foot  of  his  bed,  where  I  had  not 
seen  before  a  great  map  of  the  United  States,  as  he  had  drawn  it  from  mem¬ 
ory,  and  which  he  had  there  to  look  upon  as  he  lay.  Quaint,  queer  old  names 
were  on  it  in  large  letters:  "  Indiana  Territory,”  "Mississippi  Territory,”  and 
"  Louisiana  Territory,”  as  I  suppose  our  fathers  learned  such  things:  but  the 
old  fellow  had  patched  in  Texas  too;  he  had  carried  his  western  boundary  all 
the  way  to  the  Pacific,  but  on  that  shore  he  had  defined  nothing. 

"  O  Danforth,”  he  said,  "  I  know  I  am  dying.  I  cannot  get  home.  Surely 
you  will  tell  me  something  now?  Stop!  stop!  do  not  speak  till  I  say  what  I  am 
sure  you  know,  that  there  is  not  in  this  ship,  that  there  is  not  in  America  — 
God  bless  her!  —  a  more  loyal  man  than  I.  There  cannot  be  a  man  who  loves 
the  old  flag  as  I  do,  or  prays  for  it  as  I  do,  or  hopes  for  it  as  I  do.  There  are 
thirty-four  stars  in  it  now,  Danforth.  I  thank  God  for  that,  though  I  do  not 
know  what  their  names  are.  There  has  never  been  one  taken  away;  I  thank 
God  for  that.  I  know  by  that  that  there  has  never  been  any  successful  Burr. 
O  Danforth,  Danforth,”  he  sighed  out,  "  how  like  a  wretched  night’s  dream 
a  boy’s  idea  of  personal  fame  or  of  separate  sovereignty  seems,  when  one  looks 
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back  on  it  after  such  a  life  as  mine!  But  tell  me,  tell  me  something  —  tell  me 
everything,  Danforth,  before  I  die.” 

Ingham,  I  swear  to  you  that  I  felt  like  a  monster  that  I  had  not  told  him 
everything  before.  Danger  or  no  danger,  delicacy  or  no  delicacy,  who  was  I 
that  I  should  have  been  acting  the  tyrant  all  this  time  over  this  dear  sainted  old 
man,  who  had  years  ago  expiated,  in  his  whole  manhood’s  life,  the  madness  of 
a  boy’s  treason?  "  Mr.  Nolan,”  said  I,  "  I  will  tell  you  everything  you  ask 
about.  Only,  where  shall  I  begin?  ” 

Oh,  the  blessed  smile  that  crept  over  his  white  face!  and  he  pressed  my  hand, 
and  said,  "  God  bless  you!  Tell  me  their  names,”  he  said,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
stars  on  the  flag.  "  The  last  I  know  is  Ohio.  My  father  lived  in  Kentucky.  But 
I  have  guessed  Michigan  and  Indiana  and  Mississippi  —  that  was  where  Fort 
Adams  is:  they  make  twenty.  But  where  are  your  other  fourteen?  You  have  not 
cut  up  any  of  the  old  ones,  I  hope.” 

Well,  that  was  not  a  bad  text;  and  I  told  him  the  names  in  as  good  order  as 
I  could,  and  he  bade  me  take  down  his  beautiful  map,  and  draw  them  in  as  I 
best  could  with  my  pencil.  He  was  wild  with  delight  about  Texas  —  told  me 
how  his  cousin  died  there;  he  had  marked  a  gold  cross  near  where  he  supposed 
his  grave  was,  and  he  had  guessed  at  Texas.  Then  he  was  delighted  as  he  saw 
California  and  Oregon;  that,  he  said,  he  had  suspected,  partly  because  he  had 
never  been  permitted  to  land  on  that  shore,  though  the  ships  were  there  so 
much.  "  And  the  men,”  said  he  laughing,  "  brought  off  a  good  deal  besides 
furs.”  Then  he  went  back  —  heavens,  how  far!  —  to  ask  about  the  Chesapeake, 
and  what  was  done  to  Barron  for  surrendering  her  to  the  Leopard,  and  whether 
Burr  ever  tried  again  —  and  he  ground  his  teeth  with  the  only  passion  he 
showed.  But  in  a  moment  that  was  over,  and  he  said,  "  God  forgive  me,  for  I 
am  sure  I  forgive  him.”  Then  he  asked  about  the  old  war;  told  me  the  true 
story  of  his  serving  the  gun  the  day  we  took  the  Java;  asked  about  dear  old 
David  Porter,  as  he  called  him.  Then  he  settled  down  more  quietly  and  very 
happily,  to  hear  me  tell  in  an  hour  the  history  of  fifty  years. 

How  I  wished  it  had  been  somebody  who  knew  something!  But  I  did  as  well 
as  I  could.  I  told  him  of  the  English  war.  I  told  him  about  Fulton  and  the 
steamboat  beginning.  I  told  him  about  old  Scott  and  Jackson;  told  him  all  I 
could  think  of  about  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans  and  Texas  and  his  own 
old  Kentucky.  And  do  you  think,  he  asked  who  was  in  command  of  the  "  Le¬ 
gion  of  the  West  ”!  I  told  him  it  was  a  very  gallant  officer  named  Grant,  and 
that  by  our  last  news  he  was  about  to  establish  his  headquarters  at  Vicksburg. 
Then,  "  Where  was  Vicksburg?  ”  I  worked  that  out  on  the  map;  it  was  about 
a  hundred  miles,  more  or  less,  above  his  old  Fort  Adams;  and  I  thought  Fort 
Adams  must  be  a  ruin  now.  "  It  must  be  at  old  Vick’s  plantation,  at  Walnut 
Hills,”  said  he:  "  well,  that  is  a  change!  ” 

I  tell  you,  Ingham,  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  condense  the  history  of  half  a 
century  into  that  talk  with  a  sick  man.  And  I  do  not  now  know  what  I  told 
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him  —  of  immigration,  and  the  means  of  it;  of  steamboats  and  railroads  and 
telegraphs;  of  inventions  and  books  and  literature;  of  the  colleges  and  West 
Point  and  the  Naval  School  —  but  with  the  queerest  interruptions  that  ever 
you  heard.  You  see,  it  was  Robinson  Crusoe  asking  all  the  accumulated  ques¬ 
tions  of  fifty-six  years! 

I  remember  he  asked,  all  of  a  sudden,  who  was  President  now;  and  when  I 
told  him,  he  asked  if  Old  Abe  was  General  Benjamin  Lincoln’s  son.  He  said 
he  met  old  General  Lincoln  when  he  was  quite  a  boy  himself,  at  some  Indian 
treaty.  I  said  no,  that  Old  Abe  was  a  Kentuckian  like  himself,  but  I  could  not 
tell  him  of  what  family;  he  had  worked  up  from  the  ranks.  "  Good  for  him!  ” 
cried  Nolan;  "  I  am  glad  of  that.  As  I  have  brooded  and  wondered,  I  have 
thought  our  danger  was  in  keeping  up  those  regular  successions  in  the  first 
families.”  Then  I  got  talking  about  my  visit  to  Washington.  I  told  him  of 
meeting  the  Oregon  Congressman  Harding;  I  told  him  about  the  Smithsonian 
and  the  Exploring  Expedition;  I  told  him  about  the  Capitol,  and  the  statues 
for  the  pediment,  and  Crawford’s  Liberty,  and  Greenousfi’s  Washington. 
Ingham,  I  told  him  everything  I  could  think  of  that  would  show  the  grandeur 
of  his  country  and  its  prosperity;  but  I  could  not  make  up  my  mouth  to  tell 
him  a  word  about  this  infernal  Rebellion! 

And  he  drank  it  in,  and  enjoyed  it  as  I  cannot  tell  you.  He  grew  more  and 
more  silent,  yet  I  never  thought  he  was  tired  or  faint.  I  gave  him  a  glass  of 
water,  but  he  just  wet  his  lips,  and  told  me  not  to  go  away.  Then  he  asked  me 
to  bring  the  Presbyterian  '  Book  of  Public  Prayer,’  which  lay  there,  and  said 
with  a  smile  that  it  would  open  at  the  right  place  —  and  so  it  did.  There  was  his 
double  red  mark  down  the  page;  and  I  knelt  down  and  read,  and  he  repeated 
with  me:  —  "  For  ourselves  and  our  country,  O  gracious  God,  we  thank  thee 
that  notwithstanding  our  manifold  transgressions  of  thy  holy  laws,  thou  hast 
continued  to  us  thy  marvelous  kindness  ”  —  and  so  to  the  end  of  that  thanks¬ 
giving.  Then  he  turned  to  the  end  of  the  same  book,  and  I  read  the  words  more 
familiar  to  me:  —  "  Most  heartily  we  beseech  thee  with  thy  favor  to  behold 
and  bless  thy  servant  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in 
authority  ”  —  and  the  rest  of  the  Episcopal  collect.  "  Danforth,”  said  he,  "  I 
have  repeated  those  prayers  night  and  morning,  it  is  now  fifty-five  years.”  And 
then  he  said  he  would  go  to  sleep.  He  bent  me  down  over  him,  and  kissed  me; 
and  he  said,  "  Look  in  my  Bible,  Danforth,  when  I  am  gone.”  And  I  went 
away. 

But  I  had  no  thought  it  was  the  end.  I  thought  he  was  tired  and  would 
sleep.  I  knew  he  was  happy,  and  I  wanted  him  to  be  alone. 

But  in  an  hour,  when  the  doctor  went  in  gently,  he  found  Nolan  had 
breathed  his  life  away  with  a  smile.  He  had  something  pressed  close  to  his 
lips.  It  was  his  father’s  badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

We  looked  in  his  Bible,  and  there  was  a  slip  of  paper  at  the  place  where  he 
had  marked  the  text:  — 
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"They  desire  a  country,  even  a  heavenly:  wherefore  God  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  God;  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city.” 

On  this  slip  of  paper  he  had  written:  — 

Bury  me  in  the  sea;  it  has  been  my  home,  and  I  love  it.  But  will  not  some 
one  set  up  a  stone  for  my  memory  at  Fort  Adams  or  at  Orleans,  that  my 
disgrace  may  not  be  more  than  I  ought  to  bear?  Say  on  it:  — 

In  Memory  of 

PHILIP  NOLAN, 

Lieutenant  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States 

He  loved  his  country  as  no  other  man  has  loved  her; 
but  no  man  deserved  less  at  her  hands. 
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FRANCIS  PARKMAN  was  born  in  Boston,  on  what  is  now  Allston 
Street,  then  called  Somerset  Place,  on  September  16,  1823.  His  father, 
the  Rev.  Francis  Parkman,  was  a  member  of  an  old  Colonial  family 
that  came  from  Sidmouth  in  Devonshire,  England.  His  mother  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  John  Cotton  of  Plymouth.  At  Chauncey  Hall  School,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  he  was  prepared  for  college;  and  in  1840  he  entered  Harvard  as  a  fresh¬ 
man.  In  1844  he  took  his  degree  of  B.A.,  after  a  course  of  some  distinction, 
particularly  in  history.  His  first  book,  '  The  Oregon  Trail,’  appeared  in  1849. 
In  1851  he  issued  'The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.’  His  one  work  of  fiction, 
'Vassall  Morton,’  was  published  in  1856.  In  1865  came  'The  Pioneers  of 
France  in  the  New  World,’  the  first  of  the  series  'France  and  England  in 
North  America.’  The  rest  of  the  series  appeared  as  follows:  — '  The  Jesuits 
in  North  America,’  in  1867;  '  La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great  West,’ 
in  1869;  '  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada,’  in  1874;  '  Count  Frontenac  and  New 
France  under  Louis  XIV,’  in  1877;  'Montcalm  and  Wolfe,’  in  1884,  con¬ 
cluding  the  series,  but  leaving  an  important  period  untreated.  This  gap  was 
filled  by  '  A  Half-Century  of  Conflict,’  issued  in  1892. 

In  1866  his  hobby  of  horticulture,  which  made  beautiful  his  home  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  had  found  expression  in  a  practical  little  work  called  '  The 
Book  of  Roses.’  He  died  on  November  8,  1893. 

In  Parkman’s  life  the  great  events  are  the  choice  of  his  life  work,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  it,  its  execution,  and  its  triumphant  accomplishment.  In  spite  of 
obstacles  which  would  have  daunted  anyone  less  than  heroic  in  resolution,  the 
career  of  Francis  Parkman  may  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  type  of  what  a  man 
of  letters  should  aspire  to.  Singularly  fortunate  in  finding  a  theme  exactly 
fitted  to  his  genius,  yet  so  vast  as  to  require  a  lifetime  for  its  treatment,  he 
was  given  length  of  days  in  which  to  see  the  triumphant  completion  of  his 
task. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  of  France  and  England  in  the  New  World  was  — 
when  as  a  youth  Parkman  discerned  its  importance  and  marked  it  for  his  pen 
—  perhaps  the  one  theme  of  truly  epic  proportions  then  remaining  untouched 
by  the  historian.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  eager  and  ambitious  boy  was  possessed 
by  it  from  the  moment  when  it  presented  itself  to  his  imagination.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  jealously  kept  his  design  a  secret,  lest  others  should  awake 
to  its  fascination  and  forestall  him.  The  subject  had  many  advantages  besides 
that  of  sheer  greatness.  Its  setting  was  one  reasonably  accessible  to  a  New- 
Englander,  and  he  could  therefore  resolve  to  know  his  landscapes  and  his 
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backgrounds  all  at  first  hand.  It  afforded  an  endlessly  shifting  succession  of 
adventure  and  incident,  whence  he  could  count  upon  making  his  narrative 
interesting  from  page  to  page.  The  material  from  which  to  spin  the  story 
existed  in  peculiar  abundance:  its  period  being  one  when  the  pen  was  busy, 
when  annals  and  chronicles  were  much  in  vogue,  and  when  men  of  action 
often  found  time  to  keep  voluminous  records.  Parkman  knew  that  in  libraries 
of  Rome,  Paris,  Quebec,  Boston,  Halifax,  in  archive  offices  and  cloistered 
corners,  lurked  manuscripts  innumerable,  from  which  the  tale  he  planned  to 
tell  might  be  patiently  unraveled.  He  knew  that  inexhaustible  treasure-house 
of  North  American  history,  the  Jesuit  Relations. 

The  magnitude  and  significance  of  the  subject  which  he  chose  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  That  struggle  which  ended  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham  was 
going  on  all  over  the  world.  It  was  to  decide  a  vaster  question  than  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  New  World,  that  France  and  England  throughout  the  course  of 
two  centuries  were  ever  at  each  other’s  throats.  The  question  at  issue,  fought 
out  upon  the  Ganges  as  well  as  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  whether  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  the  French  stock  should  replenish  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  The 
subject  to  which  Parkman  set  himself  was  the  duel  for  world-empire.  The 
result  of  this  duel  not  only  secured  the  supremacy  of  English  institutions, 
ideals,  and  speech  on  this  continent,  but  established  beyond  cavil  England’s 
place  as  the  colonizer  of  the  world. 

Born  with  a  passion  for  adventure,  for  the  life  of  the  wilderness,  for  the 
companionship  of  wild  nature  and  half-wild  rnan,  Parkman  thus  found  await¬ 
ing  him  a  great  historical  subject  for  the  sympathetic  handling  of  which  this 
passion  was  essential.  History  as  a  rule  is  largely  a  matter  of  courts,  and  cities, 
and  action  working  at  the  centers  of  civilization.  But  the  history  of  the  struggle 
of  France  and  England  in  North  America  is  a  tale  of  elemental  impulses,  of 
forests  and  frontiers,  of  adventurous  rivalries  on  the  shadowy  outskirts  of 
life.  It  moved  in  primitive  conditions,  such  as  the  academic  student  is  apt  to 
look  upon  with  the  cool  eyes  of  the  observer,  rather  than  with  the  vital  com¬ 
prehension  of  one  who  has  played  his  part  among  them.  In  his  delighted  wan¬ 
derings  as  a  boy  over  the  Middlesex  Fells,  in  the  long  backwoods  excursions 
with  canoeing,  fishing,  shooting,  that  occupied  his  college  vacations,  Parkman 
was  fitting  himself,  at  first  unconsciously  and  afterwards  doubtless  of  set 
purpose,  for  one  side  of  his  great  enterprise.  In  the  vehement  delight,  more¬ 
over,  which  he  took  in  action,  in  feats  of  athletics,  and  in  all  strenuous  outdoor 
effort,  he  still  further  widened  his  sympathies  for  the  comprehension  of  a 
story  of  incessant  effort  of  the  same  description. 

His  tastes  as  a  student  at  college  led  his  reading  in  the  direction  best  fitted 
to  further  his  own  aim.  Romance  and  history  appealed  to  him  with  almost 
equal  force;  and  the  task  on  which  he  was  soon  to  enter  was  one  which  re¬ 
quired  for  its  execution  a  right  blending  of  imagination  with  exact  observation 
and  severe  deduction.  The  incidents  of  the  story  whose  magic  was  to  be  re* 
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vealed  by  his  pen  were  full  of  romantic  color,  and  of  appeal  to  the  heroic  emo¬ 
tions.  No  one  could  write  of  them  adequately  who  was  not  himself  thrilled 
by  them.  At  the  same  time  the  broad  view  was  necessary,  that  events  might  be 
seen  and  set  down  in  their  just  proportions;  the  analytic  sense  was  necessary, 
that  relevant  might  be  separated  from  irrelevant  details;  the  philosophic  tem¬ 
per  was  necessary,  that  the  torrential  flow  of  the  story  might  not  carry  the  nar¬ 
rator  off  his  feet;  and  above  all,  the  capacious  grasp  was  necessary,  that  an 
Indian  raid  on  the  Richelieu,  or  a  brush  between  rival  traders  on  the  St.  Clair, 
might  be  duly  related  to  the  great  world-drama  in  which  Indian  and  fur-trader 
alike  were  unconscious  players.  Not  only  had  Parkman  these  qualities  by  na¬ 
tive  endowment,  but  his  studies  and  discipline  were  such  as  to  develop  them. 
Yet  other  gifts  were  needed,  to  make  his  equipment  complete.  The  command 
of  an  adequate  prose  style  was  indispensable  if  he  would  have  his  work  fit  to 
endure.  And  for  prose  expression  he  had  a  natural  aptitude,  which  he  culti¬ 
vated  assiduously  by  composition,  and  by  study  of  the  masters  of  English.  An 
unrestricted  catholicity  of  sympathy  and  judgment  was  equally  indispensable, 
if  he  would  do  even  justice  between  mutually  destructive  ideals,  warring 
creeds,  and  races  grappling  for  life  and  death.  He  could  see  the  man  behind 
all  accidents  of  color,  creed,  or  speech;  and  so  his  characters  live.  The  savage 
from  his  wigwam,  the  black-robed  scholar  from  his  cloister,  the  cavalier  from 
the  salons  of  Versailles,  the  soldier  from  camp  or  foray  —  each  has  some  point 
of  contact  with  Parkman’s  sympathies,  and  is  therefore  presented  from  within, 
is  recreated  rather  than  depicted  on  his  page. 

After  Parkman  had  finished  his  arts  course  at  Harvard,  he  studied  law 
purely  as  a  means  of  fitting  himself  for  dealing  with  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  which,  as  he  realized,  would  confront  him  in  the  course  of  his  proposed 
work.  After  two  years  of  the  law,  his  next  step  was  to  study  the  Indians  as  they 
were  before  the  contact  with  civilization  changed  them.  To  find  such  Indians, 
in  1846,  it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  Dakota  and  other  wild  tribes  of  the  Far 
West.  In  that  year  he  set  out  from  St.  Louis,  with  his  cousin  and  comrade, 
Quincy  Shaw,  and  followed  the  track  of  the  great  migration  then  setting  to¬ 
ward  the  Pacific  coast.  For  some  weeks  he  lived  in  the  lodge  of  a  Dakota  chief. 
His  hosts  were  exactly  suited  to  his  purpose.  As  he  wrote  afterwards:  — 
"  Neither  their  manners  nor  their  ideas  were  in  the  slightest  degree  modified 
by  contact  with  civilization.  .  .  .  They  fought  with  the  weapons  that  their 
fathers  fought  with,  and  wore  the  same  garments  of  skins.”  This  trip,  which 
lasted  five  months,  gave  him  just  that  kind  of  first-hand  knowledge  which  he 
desired.  It  bore  immediate  fruit  in  that  fascinating  book  of  travel,  'The 
Oregon  Trail.’  But  the  hardships  and  exposure  which  he  endured  on  the  expe¬ 
dition  undermined  a  constitution  never  robust;  and  from  this  period  date  the 
beginnings  of  that  ill-health  with  which  the  whole  of  his  after  life  was  to  be  a 
heroic  struggle. 

It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  Parkman’s  career  that  he  was  able  to  make  so 
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light  of  obstacles  which  most  men  would  have  accounted  insurmountable. 
Works  requiring  the  most  prolonged,  arduous,  and  minute  research  for  their 
preparation,  he  wrote  when  his  eyes  were  almost  useless.  Works  requiring  con¬ 
tinuously  sustained  thought,  he  wrought  to  completion  when  often  unable  to 
work  in  any  way  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time.  During  these  long 
years  of  almost  incessant  ill-health,  his  achievements  were  just  of  the  kind 
that  fate  seemed  most  determined  to  forbid. 

When  three  fourths  of  his  great  task  was  done,  Parkman  began  to  fear  that 
he  might  not  live  to  complete  it.  After  finishing  the  story  of  Frontenac,  there¬ 
fore,  he  passed  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  entered  upon  the  composition 
of  those  volumes  which  were  to  sum  up  and  crown  the  whole  —  the  volumes 
dealing  with  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  With  the  completion  of  these,  however, 
and  under  the  stimulus  of  the  acclaim  which  greeted  them,  he  entered  on  a 
new  lease  of  productive  vigor;  and  with  the  two  volumes  called  '  A  Half- 
Century  of  Conflict  ’  he  filled  in  the  perfect  outline  of  his  life’s  work.  This 
was  in  1892,  just  long  enough  before  his  death  to  let  the  chorus  of  the  world’s 
praise  come  to  his  ears,  and  assure  him  of  the  fullness  of  his  triumph. 

Parkman’s  style  shows  a  steady  growth  in  mastery  from  the  '  Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac’  to  the  'Montcalm  and  Wolfe,’  which  latter  work  marks  the  zenith 
of  his  powers.  Vividness  and  clarity  are  qualities  of  his  writing  from  the  first. 
But  the  picturesque  affluence  which  characterizes  his  earlier  volumes  sometimes 
lacks  that  simplicity  which  is  the  final  touch  of  power. 

The  prose  style  in  which  his  later  volumes  are  written  is  perhaps,  taking  it  all 
in  all,  the  most  admirable  medium  that  has  been  employed  by  any  English- 
speaking  historian.  If  to  have  treated  a  great  theme  with  absolutely  competent 
scholarship,  as  well  as  in  a  style  of  positive  and  essential  beauty,  constitutes  a 
claim  to  rank  among  the  world’s  masters  of  history,  then  Parkman’s  claim  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  question. 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 


FATHER  BREBEUF  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES  IN  THE  HURON 

MISSION 

From  '  The  Jesuits  in  North  America  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.’  Copyright, 
1867,  by  Francis  Parkman;  1895,  by  Grace  P.  Coffin  and  Katharine  S. 
Coolidge.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Parkman  Estate,  and  of  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  publishers. 

WHERE  should  the  Fathers  make  their  abode?  Their  first  thought 
had  been  to  establish  themselves  at  a  place  called  by  the  French 
Rochelle,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  of  the  Huron  con¬ 
federacy;  but  Brebeuf  now  resolved  to  remain  at  Ihonatiria.  Here  he  was  well 
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known;  and  here  too,  he  flattered  himself,  seeds  of  the  Faith  had  been  planted 
which  with  good  nurture  would  in  time  yield  fruit. 

By  the  ancient  Huron  custom,  when  a  man  or  a  family  wanted  a  house,  the 
whole  village  joined  in  building  one.  In  the  present  case,  not  Ihonatiria  only, 
but  the  neighboring  town  of  Wenrio  also,  took  part  in  the  work  —  though  not 
without  the  expectation  of  such  gifts  as  the  priests  had  to  bestow.  Before  Octo¬ 
ber  the  task  was  finished.  The  house  was  constructed  after  the  Huron  model. 
It  was  thirty-six  feet  long  and  about  twenty  feet  wide,  framed  with  strong 
sapling  poles  planted  in  the  earth  to  form  the  sides,  with  the  ends  bent  into  an 
arch  for  the  roof  —  the  whole  lashed  firmly  together,  braced  with  cross-poles, 
and  closely  covered  with  overlapping  sheets  of  bark.  Without,  the  structure 
was  strictly  Indian;  but  within,  the  priests,  with  the  aid  of  their  tools,  made 
innovations  which  were  the  astonishment  of  all  the  country.  They  divided 
their  dwelling  by  transverse  partitions  into  three  apartments,  each  with  its 
wooden  door  —  a  wondrous  novelty  in  the  eyes  of  their  visitors.  The  first 
served  as  a  hall,  an  ante-room,  and  a  place  of  storage  for  corn,  beans,  and  dried 
fish.  The  second  —  the  largest  of  the  three  —  was  at  once  kitchen,  workshop, 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  school-room,  and  bed-chamber.  The  third  was  the 
chapel.  Here  they  made  their  altar,  and  here  were  their  images,  pictures,  and 
sacred  vessels.  Their  fire  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  apart¬ 
ment,  the  smoke  escaping  by  a  hole  in  the  roof.  At  the  sides  were  placed  two 
wide  platforms,  after  the  Huron  fashion,  four  feet  from  the  earthen  floor. 
On  these  were  chests  in  which  they  kept  their  clothing  and  vestments,  and 
beneath  them  they  slept,  reclining  on  sheets  of  bark,  and  covered  with  skins 
and  the  garments  they  wore  by  day.  Rude  stools,  a  hand-mill,  a  large  Indian 
mortar  of  wood  for  crushing  corn,  and  a  clock,  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  room. 

There  was  no  lack  of  visitors,  for  the  house  of  the  black-robes  contained 
marvels  the  fame  of  which  was  noised  abroad  to  the  uttermost  confines  of  the 
Huron  nation.  Chief  among  them  was  the  clock.  The  guests  would  sit  in  ex¬ 
pectant  silence  by  the  hour,  squatted  on  the  ground,  waiting  to  hear  it  strike. 
They  thought  it  was  alive,  and  asked  what  it  ate.  As  the  last  stroke  sounded, 
one  of  the  Frenchmen  would  cry  "  Stop!  ”  —  and  to  the  admiration  of  the 
company,  the  obedient  clock  was  silent.  The  mill  was  another  wonder,  and  they 
were  never  tired  of  turning  it.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  prism  and  a  magnet; 
also  a  magnifying  glass  wherein  a  flea  was  transformed  to  a  frightful  mon¬ 
ster,  and  a  multiplying  lens  which  showed  them  the  same  object  eleven  times 
repeated.  "  All  this,”  says  Brebeuf,  "  serves  to  gain  their  affection,  and  make 
them  more  docile  in  respect  to  the  admirable  and  incomprehensible  mysteries 
of  our  Faith;  for  the  opinion  they  have  of  our  genius  and  capacity  makes  them 
believe  whatever  we  tell  them.” 

"What  does  the  Captain  say?  ”  was  the  frequent  question;  for  by  this  title 
of  honor  they  designated  the  clock. 
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"When  he  strikes  twelve  times,  he  says,  'Hang  on  the  kettle’;  and  when 
he  strikes  four  times,  he  says,  '  Get  up  and  go  home.’  ” 

Both  interpretations  were  well  remembered.  At  noon,  visitors  were  never 
wanting,  to  share  the  fathers’  sagamite;  but  at  the  stroke  of  four,  all  rose 
and  departed,  leaving  the  missionaries  for  a  time  in  peace.  Now  the  door  was 
barred;  and  gathering  around  the  fire,  they  discussed  the  prospects  of  the 
mission,  compared  their  several  experiences,  and  took  counsel  for  the  future. 
But  the  standing  topic  of  their  evening  talk  was  the  Huron  language.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  each  had  some  new  discovery  to  relate,  some  new  suggestion  to 
offer;  and  in  the  task  of  analyzing  its  construction  and  deducing  its  hidden 
laws,  these  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  minds  found  a  congenial 
employment. 

But  while  zealously  laboring  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  language, 
they  spared  no  pains  to  turn  their  present  acquirements  to  account.  Was  man, 
woman,  or  child  sick  or  suffering,  they  were  always  at  hand  with  assistance  and 
relief  —  adding,  as  they  saw  opportunity,  explanations  of  Christian  doctrine, 
pictures  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  exhortations  to  embrace  the  Faith.  Their 
friendly  offices  did  not  cease  here,  but  included  matters  widely  different.  The 
Hurons  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the  Iroquois.  At  times  the  whole  village  popu¬ 
lation  would  fly  to  the  woods  for  concealment,  or  take  refuge  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  fortified  towns,  on  the  rumor  of  an  approaching  war-party.  The 
Jesuits  promised  them  the  aid  of  the  four  Frenchmen  armed  with  arquebuses, 
who  had  come  with  them  from  Three  Rivers.  They  advised  the  Hurons  to 
make  their  palisade  forts,  not  as  hitherto  in  a  circular  form,  but  rectangular, 
with  small  flanking  towers  at  the  corners  for  the  arquebuse-men.  The  Indians 
at  once  saw  the  value  of  the  advice,  and  soon  after  began  to  act  on  it  in  the 
case  of  their  great  town  of  Ossossane,  or  Rochelle. 

At  every  opportunity,  the  missionaries  gathered  together  the  children  of  the 
village  at  their  house.  On  these  occasions,  Brebeuf,  for  greater  solemnity,  put 
on  a  surplice,  and  the  close  angular  cap  worn  by  Jesuits  in  their  convents. 
First  he  chanted  the  Pater  Noster,  translated  by  Father  Daniel  into  Huron 
rhymes  —  the  children  chanting  in  their  turn.  Next  he  taught  them  the  sign 
of  the  cross;  made  them  repeat  the  Are,  the  Credo,  and  the  Commandments; 
questioned  them  as  to  past  instructions;  gave  them  briefly  a  few  new  ones; 
and  dismissed  them  with  a  present  of  two  or  three  beads,  raisins,  or  prunes.  A 
great  emulation  was  kindled  among  this  small  fry  of  heathendom.  The  priests, 
with  amusement  and  delight,  saw  them  gathered  in  groups  about  the  village, 
vying  with  each  other  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  in  repeating  the 
rhymes  they  had  learned. 

At  times  the  elders  of  the  people,  the  repositories  of  its  ancient  traditions, 
were  induced  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  who  explained  to  them 
the  principal  points  of  their  doctrine,  and  invited  them  to  a  discussion.  The 
auditors  proved  pliant  to  a  fault,  responding  "  Good,”  or  "  That  is  true,”  to 
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every  proposition;  but  when  urged  to  adopt  the  faith  which  so  readily  met  their 
approval,  they  had  always  the  same  reply:  "  It  is  good  for  the  French;  but 
we  are  another  people,  with  different  customs.”  On  one  occasion,  Brebeuf  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  chiefs  and  elders  at  a  solemn  national  council,  described 
heaven  and  hell  with  images  suited  to  their  comprehension,  asked  to  which  they 
preferred  to  go  after  death,  and  then,  in  accordance  with  the  invariable  Huron 
custom  in  affairs  of  importance,  presented  a  large  and  valuable  belt  of  wam¬ 
pum,  as  an  invitation  to  take  the  path  to  Paradise. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  exhortations,  the  Jesuits,  for  the  present,  baptized 
but  few.  Indeed,  during  the  first  year  or  more,  they  baptized  no  adults  except 
those  apparently  at  the  point  of  death;  for,  with  excellent  reason,  they  feared 
backsliding  and  recantation.  They  found  especial  pleasure  in  the  baptism  of 
dying  infants,  rescuing  them  from  the  flames  of  perdition,  and  changing  them, 
to  borrow  Le  Jeune’s  phrase,  "  from  little  Indians  into  little  angels.” 

The  fathers’  slumbers  were  brief  and  broken.  Winter  was  the  season  of 
Huron  festivity;  and  as  they  lay  stretched  on  their  hard  couch,  suffocating 
with  smoke  and  tormented  by  an  inevitable  multitude  of  fleas,  the  thumping 
of  the  drum  resounded  all  night  long  from  a  neighboring  house,  mingled  with 
the  sound  of  the  tortoise-shell  rattle,  the  stamping  of  moccasined  feet,  and  the 
cadence  of  voices  keeping  time  with  the  dancers.  Again,  some  ambitious 
villager  would  give  a  feast,  and  invite  all  the  warriors  of  the  neighboring 
towns;  or  some  grand  wager  of  gambling,  with  its  attendant  drumming,  sing¬ 
ing,  and  outcries,  filled  the  night  with  discord. 

But  these  were  light  annoyances  compared  with  the  insane  rites  to  cure  the 
sick,  prescribed  by  the  "  medicine-men,”  or  ordained  by  the  eccentric  inspira¬ 
tion  of  dreams.  In  one  case,  a  young  sorcerer,  by  alternate  gorging  and  fast¬ 
ing  —  both  in  the  interest  of  his  profession  —  joined  with  excessive  exertion  in 
singing  to  the  spirits,  contracted  a  disorder  of  the  brain,  which  caused  him  in 
midwinter  to  run  naked  about  the  village,  howling  like  a  wolf.  The  whole 
population  bestirred  itself  to  effect  a  cure.  The  patient  had,  or  pretended  to 
have,  a  dream,  in  which  the  conditions  of  his  recovery  were  revealed  to  him. 
These  were  equally  ridiculous  and  difficult;  but  the  elders  met  in  council,  and 
all  the  villagers  lent  their  aid,  till  every  requisition  was  fulfilled,  and  the  incon¬ 
gruous  mass  of  gifts  which  the  madman’s  dream  had  demanded  were  all  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him.  This  cure  failing,  a  "  medicine-feast”  was  tried;  then  several 
dances  in  succession,  As  the  patient  remained  as  crazy  as  before,  preparations 
were  begun  for  a  grand  dance,  more  potent  than  all  the  rest.  Brebeuf  says  that 
except  the  masquerades  of  the  Carnival  among  Christians,  he  never  saw  a 
folly  equal  to  it.  "  Some,”  he  adds,  "  had  sacks  over  their  heads,  with  two 
holes  for  the  eyes.  Some  were  as  naked  as  your  hand,  with  horns  or  feathers 
on  their  heads,  their  bodies  painted  white,  and  their  faces  black  as  devils. 
Others  were  daubed  with  red,  black,  and  white.  In  short,  every  one  decked  him¬ 
self  as  extravagantly  as  he  could,  to  dance  in  this  ballet,  and  contribute  some- 
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thing  towards  the  health  of  the  sick  man.”  This  remedy  also  failing,  a  crowning 
effort  of  the  medical  art  was  essayed.  Brebeuf  does  not  describe  it  —  for  fear, 
as  he  says,  of  being  tedious;  but  for  the  time,  the  village  was  a  pandemonium. 
This,  with  other  ceremonies,  was  supposed  to  be  ordered  by  a  certain  image 
like  a  doll,  which  a  sorcerer  placed  in  his  tobacco-pouch,  whence  it  uttered  its 
oracles,  at  the  same  time  moving  as  if  alive.  "Truly,”  writes  Brebeuf,  "here 
is  nonsense  enough;  but  I  greatly  fear  there  is  something  more  dark  and 
mysterious  in  it.” 

But  all  these  ceremonies  were  outdone  by  the  grand  festival  of  the  Onon- 
hara,  or  Dream  Feast  —  esteemed  the  most  powerful  remedy  in  cases  of  sick¬ 
ness,  or  when  a  village  was  infested  with  evil  spirits.  The  time  and  manner  of 
holding  it  were  determined  at  a  solemn  council.  This  scene  of  madness  began 
at  night.  Men,  women,  and  children,  all  pretending  to  have  lost  their  senses, 
rushed  shrieking  and  howling  from  house  to  house,  upsetting  everything  in 
their  way,  throwing  firebrands,  beating  those  they  met  or  drenching  them  with 
water,  and  availing  themselves  of  this  time  of  license  to  take  a  safe  revenge 
on  any  who  had  ever  offended  them.  This  scene  of  frenzy  continued  till  day¬ 
break.  No  comer  of  the  village  was  secure  from  the  maniac  crew.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  a  change.  They  ran  from  house  to  house,  accosting  the  inmates 
by  name,  and  demanding  of  each  the  satisfaction  of  some  secret  want,  revealed 
to  the  pretended  madman  in  a  dream,  but  of  the  nature  of  which  he  gave  no 
hint  whatever.  The  person  addressed  thereupon  threw  to  him  at  random  any 
article  at  hand,  as  a  hatchet,  a  kettle,  or  a  pipe;  and  the  applicant  continued  his 
rounds  till  the  desired  gift  was  hit  upon,  when  he  gave  an  outcry  of  delight, 
echoed  by  gratulatory  cries  from  all  present.  If,  after  all  his  efforts,  he  failed 
in  obtaining  the  object  of  his  dream,  he  fell  into  a  deep  dejection,  convinced 
that  some  disaster  was  in  store  for  him. 

The  approach  of  summer  brought  with  it  a  comparative  peace.  Many  of  the 
villagers  dispersed  —  some  to  their  fishing,  some  to  expeditions  of  trade,  and 
some  to  distant  lodges  by  their  detached  cornfields.  The  priests  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  respite  to  engage  in  those  exercises  of  private  devotion  which  the 
rule  of  St.  Ignatius  enjoins.  About  midsummer,  however,  their  quiet  was  sud¬ 
denly  broken.  The  crops  were  withering  under  a  severe  drought,  a  calamity 
which  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  made  doubly  serious.  The  sorcerers  put 
forth  their  utmost  power,  and  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  yelled  incessant 
invocations  to  the  spirits.  All  was  in  vain:  the  pitiless  sky  was  cloudless.  There 
was  thunder  in  the  east  and  thunder  in  the  west;  but  over  Ihonatiria  all  was 
serene.  A  renowned  "  rain  maker,”  seeing  his  reputation  tottering  under  his 
repeated  failures,  bethought  him  of  accusing  the  Jesuits,  and  gave  out  that 
the  red  color  of  the  cross  which  stood  before  their  house  scared  the  bird  of 
thunder,  and  caused  him  to  fly  another  way.  On  this  a  clamor  arose.  The  popu¬ 
lar  ire  turned  against  the  priests,  and  the  obnoxious  cross  was  condemned  to 
be  hewn  down.  Aghast  at  the  threatened  sacrilege,  they  attempted  to  reason 
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away  the  storm,  assuring  the  crowd  that  the  lightning  was  not  a  bird,  but 
certain  hot  and  fiery  exhalations,  which,  being  imprisoned,  darted  this  way 
and  that,  trying  to  escape.  As  this  philosophy  failed  to  convince  the  hearers, 
the  missionaries  changed  their  line  of  defense. 

"  You  say  that  the  red  color  of  the  cross  frightens  the  bird  of  thunder.  Then 
paint  the  cross  white,  and  see  if  the  thunder  will  come.” 

This  was  accordingly  done;  but  the  clouds  still  kept  aloof.  The  Jesuits  fol¬ 
lowed  up  their  advantage. 

"  Your  spirits  cannot  help  you,  and  your  sorcerers  have  deceived  you  with 
lies.  Now  ask  the  aid  of  Him  who  made  the  world,  and  perhaps  he  will  listen 
to  your  prayers.”  And  they  added  that  if  the  Indians  would  renounce  their 
sins  and  obey  the  true  God,  they  would  make  a  procession  daily  to  implore 
his  favor  towards  them. 

There  was  no  want  of  promises.  The  processions  were  begun,  as  were  also 
nine  masses  to  St.  Joseph;  and  as  heavy  rains  occurred  soon  after,  the  Indians 
conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  the  French  "  medicine.” 

In  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  sorcerers,  and  the  transient  commotion  raised 
by  the  red  cross,  the  Jesuits  had  gained  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the 
Huron  population.  Their  patience,  their  kindness,  their  intrepidity,  their 
manifest  disinterestedness,  the  blamelessness  of  their  lives,  and  the  tact  which, 
in  the  utmost  fervors  of  their  zeal,  never  failed  them,  had  won  the  hearts  of 
these  wayward  savages;  and  chiefs  of  distant  villages  came  to  urge  that  they 
would  make  their  abode  with  them.  As  yet,  the  results  of  the  mission  had  been 
faint  and  few;  but  the  priests  toiled  on  courageously,  high  in  hope  that  an 
abundant  harvest  of  souls  would  one  day  reward  their  labors. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM 

From  '  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.’  Copyright,  1884,  by  Francis  Parkman.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission  of  the  Parkman  Estate,  and  of  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  publishers 

THE  day  broke  in  clouds  and  threatening  rain.  Wolfe’s  battalions  were 
drawn  up  along  the  crest  of  the  heights.  No  enemy  was  in  sight, 
though  a  body  of  Canadians  had  sallied  from  the  town  and  moved 
along  the  strand  towards  the  landing-place,  whence  they  were  quickly  driven 
back.  He  had  achieved  the  most  critical  part  of  his  enterprise;  yet  the  success 
that  he  coveted  placed  him  in  imminent  danger.  On  one  side  was  the  garrison 
of  Quebec  and  the  army  of  Beauport,  and  Bougainville  was  on  the  other. 
Wolfe’s  alternative  was  victory  or  ruin;  for  if  he  should  be  overwhelmed  by  a 
combined  attack,  retreat  would  be  hopeless.  His  feelings  no  man  can  know; 
but  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  hesitation  or  doubt  had  no  part  in  them. 
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He  went  to  reconnoiter  the  ground,  and  soon  came  to  the  Plains  of  Abra¬ 
ham;  so  called  from  Abraham  Martin,  a  pilot  known  as  Maitre  Abraham,  who 
had  owned  a  piece  of  land  here  in  the  early  times  of  the  colony.  The  Plains 
were  a  tract  of  grass,  tolerably  level  in  most  parts,  patched  here  and  there  with 
cornfields,  studded  with  clumps  of  bushes,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  high 
plateau  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  Quebec  stood.  On  the  south  it  was 
bounded  by  the  declivities  along  the  St.  Lawrence;  on  the  north,  by  those  along 
the  St.  Charles,  or  rather  along  the  meadows  through  which  that  lazy  stream 
crawled  like  a  writhing  snake.  At  the  place  that  Wolfe  chose  for  his  battlefield 
the  plateau  was  less  than  a  mile  wide. 

Montcalm  had  passed  a  troubled  night.  Through  all  the  evening  the  cannon 
bellowed  from  the  ships  of  Saunders,  and  the  boats  of  the  fleet  hovered  in  the 
dusk  off  the  Beauport  shore,  threatening  every  moment  to  land.  Troops  lined 
the  intrenchments  till  day,  while  the  General  walked  the  field  that  adjoined 
his  headquarters  till  one  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  John¬ 
stone  and  Colonel  Poulariez.  Johnstone  says  that  he  was  in  great  agitation,  and 
took  no  rest  all  night.  At  daybreak  he  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  above  the 
town.  It  was  the  battery  at  Samos  firing  on  the  English  ships.  He  had  sent  an 
officer  to  the  quarters  of  Vaudreuil,  which  were  much  nearer  Quebec,  with 
orders  to  bring  him  word  at  once  should  anything  unusual  happen.  But  no 
word  came,  and  about  six  o’clock  he  mounted  and  rode  thither  with  Johnstone. 
As  they  advanced,  the  country  behind  the  town  opened  more  and  more  upon 
their  sight,  till  at  length  when  opposite  Vaudreuil’s  house,  they  saw  across 
the  St.  Charles,  some  two  miles  away,  the  red  ranks  of  British  soldiers  on  the 
heights  beyond. 

"  This  is  a  serious  business,”  Montcalm  said;  and  sent  off  Johnstone  at  full 
gallop  to  bring  up  the  troops  from  the  center  and  left  of  the  camp.  Those  of 
the  right  were  in  motion  already,  doubtless  by  the  governor’s  order.  Vaudreuil 
came  out  of  the  house.  Montcalm  stopped  for  a  few  words  with  him;  then  set 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode  over  the  bridge  of  the  St.  Charles  to  the  scene  of 
danger.  He  rode  with  a  fixed  look,  uttering  not  a  word. 

The  army  followed  in  such  order  as  it  might,  crossed  the  bridge  in  hot 
haste,  passed  under  the  northern  rampart  of  Quebec,  entered  at  the  Palace 
Gate,  and  pressed  on  in  headlong  march  along  the  quaint  narrow  streets  of 
the  warlike  town;  troops  of  Indians  in  scalp-locks  and  war-paint,  a  savage 
glitter  in  their  deep-set  eyes;  bands  of  Canadians  whose  all  was  at  stake  — 
faith,  country,  and  home;  the  colony  regulars;  the  battalions  of  Old  France, 
a  torrent  of  white  uniforms  and  gleaming  bayonets  —  La  Sarre,  Languedoc, 
Roussillon,  Beam  —  victors  of  Oswego,  William  Henry,  and  Ticonderoga.  So 
they  swept  on,  poured  out  upon  the  plain,  some  by  the  gate  of  St.  Louis  and 
some  by  that  of  St.  John,  and  hurried,  breathless,  to  where  the  banners  of 
Guienne  still  fluttered  on  the  ridge. 

Montcalm  was  amazed  at  what  he  saw.  He  had  expected  a  detachment,  and 
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he  found  an  army.  Full  in  sight  before  him  stretched  the  lines  of  Wolfe,  the 
close  ranks  of  the  English  infantry,  a  silent  wall  of  red,  and  the  wild  array  of 
the  Highlanders,  with  their  waving  tartans,  and  bagpipes  screaming  defiance. 
Vaudreuil  had  not  come;  but  not  the  less  was  felt  the  evil  of  a  divided  author¬ 
ity  and  the  jealousy  of  the  rival  chiefs.  Montcalm  waited  long  for  the  forces 
he  had  ordered  to  join  him  from  the  left  wing  of  the  army.  He  waited  in  vain. 
It  is  said  that  the  governor  had  detained  them,  lest  the  English  should  attack 
the  Beauport  shore.  Even  if  they  did  so,  and  succeeded,  the  French  might 
defy  them,  could  they  but  put  Wolfe  to  rout  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 
Neither  did  the  garrison  of  Quebec  come  to  the  aid  of  Montcalm.  He  sent  to 
Ramesay,  its  commander,  for  twenty-five  field-pieces  which  were  on  the  Palace 
battery.  Ramesay  would  give  him  only  three,  saying  that  he  wanted  them  for 
his  own  defense.  There  were  orders  and  counter-orders;  misunderstanding, 
haste,  delay,  perplexity. 

Montcalm  and  his  chief  officers  held  a  council  of  war.  It  is  said  that  he  and 
they  alike  were  for  immediate  attack.  His  enemies  declare  that  he  was  afraid 
lest  Vaudreuil  should  arrive  and  take  command;  but  the  governor  was  not  a 
man  to  assume  responsibility  at  such  a  crisis.  Others  say  that  his  impetuosity 
overcame  his  better  judgment;  and  of  this  charge  it  is  hard  to  acquit  him. 
Bougainville  was  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  some  of  his  troops  were  much 
nearer;  a  messenger  sent  by  way  of  Old  Lorette  could  have  reached  him  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  most,  and  a  combined  attack  in  front  and  rear  might  have 
been  concerted  with  him.  If,  moreover,  Montcalm  could  have  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Vaudreuil,  his  own  force  might  have  been  strengthened 
by  two  or  three  thousand  additional  men  from  the  town  and  the  camp  of 
Beauport;  but  he  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose:  for  he  imagined  that 
Wolfe  would  soon  be  reinforced —  which  was  impossible;  and  he  believed  that 
the  English  were  fortifying  themselves  —  which  was  no  less  an  error.  He  has 
been  blamed  not  only  for  fighting  too  soon,  but  for  fighting  at  all.  In  this  he 
could  not  choose.  Fight  he  must,  for  Wolfe  was  now  in  a  position  to  cut  off 
all  his  supplies.  His  men  were  full  of  ardor,  and  he  resolved  to  attack  before 
their  ardor  cooled.  He  spoke  a  few  words  to  them  in  his  keen,  vehement  way. 
"  I  remember  very  well  how  he  looked,”  one  of  the  Canadians,  then  a  boy  of 
eighteen,  used  to  say  in  his  old  age:  "  he  rode  a  black  or  dark-bay  horse  along 
the  front  of  our  lines,  brandishing  his  sword,  as  if  to  excite  us  to  do  our  duty. 
He  wore  a  coat  with  wide  sleeves,  which  fell  back  as  he  raised  his  arm,  and 
showed  the  white  linen  of  the  wristband.” 

The  English  waited  the  result  with  a  composure  which  if  not  quite  real,  was 
at  least  well  feigned.  The  three  field-pieces  sent  by  Ramesay  plied  them  with 
canister-shot,  and  fifteen  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  fusilladed  them  in 
front  and  flank.  Over  all  the  plain,  from  behind  bushes  and  knolls  and  the 
edge  of  cornfields,  puffs  of  smoke  sprang  incessantly  from  the  guns  of  these 
hidden  marksmen.  Skirmishers  were  thrown  out  before  the  lines  to  hold  them 
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in  check,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  grass  to  avoid  the  shot. 
The  firing  was  liveliest  on  the  English  left,  where  bands  of  sharpshooters  got 
under  the  edge  of  the  declivity,  among  thickets,  and  behind  scattered  houses, 
whence  they  killed  and  wounded  a  considerable  number  of  Townshend’s  men. 
The  light  infantry  were  called  up  from  the  rear.  The  houses  were  taken  and 
retaken,  and  one  or  more  of  them  was  burned. 

Wolfe  was  everywhere.  How  cool  he  was,  and  why  his  followers  loved  him, 
is  shown  by  an  incident  that  happened  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  One  of 
his  captains  was  shot  through  the  lungs;  and  on  recovering  consciousness  he 
saw  the  General  standing  at  his  side.  Wolfe  pressed  his  hand,  told  him  not  to 
despair,  praised  his  services,  promised  him  early  promotion,  and  sent  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  Monckton  to  beg  that  officer  to  keep  the  promise  if  he  himself 
should  fall. 

It  was  towards  ten  o’clock  when,  from  the  high  ground  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  Wolfe  saw  that  the  crisis  was  near.  The  French  on  the  ridge  had  formed 
themselves  into  three  bodies,  regulars  in  the  center,  regulars  and  Canadians  on 
right  and  left.  Two  field-pieces,  which  had  been  dragged  up  the  heights  at 
Anse  du  Foulon,  fired  on  them  with  grape-shot,  and  the  troops,  rising  from  the 
ground,  prepared  to  receive  them.  In  a  few  moments  more  they  were  in  motion. 
They  came  on  rapidly,  uttering  loud  shouts,  and  firing  as  soon  as  they  were 
within  range.  Their  ranks,  ill  ordered  at  the  best,  were  further  confused  by  a 
number  of  Canadians  who  had  been  mixed  among  the  regulars,  and  who, 
after  hastily  firing,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  to  reload.  The  British  ad¬ 
vanced  a  few  rods;  then  halted  and  stood  still.  When  the  French  were  within 
forty  paces  the  word  of  command  rang  out,  and  a  crash  of  musketry  answered 
all  along  the  line.  The  volley  was  delivered  with  remarkable  precision.  In  the 
battalions  of  the  center,  which  had  suffered  least  from  the  enemy’s  bullets,  the 
simultaneous  explosion  was  afterwards  said  by  French  officers  to  have  sounded 
like  a  cannon-shot.  Another  volley  followed,  and  then  a  furious  clattering  fire 
that  lasted  but  a  minute  or  two.  When  the  smoke  rose,  a  miserable  sight  was 
revealed:  the  ground  cumbered  with  dead  and  wounded,  the  advancing  masses 
stopped  short  and  turned  into  a  frantic  mob,  shouting,  cursing,  gesticulating. 
The  order  was  given  to  charge.  Then  over  the  field  rose  the  British  cheer, 
mixed  with  the  fierce  yell  of  the  Highland  slogan.  Some  of  the  corps  pushed 
forward  with  the  bayonet;  some  advanced  firing.  The  clansmen  drew  their 
broadswords  and  dashed  on,  keen  and  swift  as  bloodhounds.  At  the  English 
right,  though  the  attacking  column  was  broken  to  pieces,  a  fire  was  still  kept 
up,  chiefly,  it  seems,  by  sharpshooters  from  the  bushes  and  cornfields,  where 
they  had  lain  for  an  hour  or  more.  Here  Wolfe  himself  led  the  charge,  at 
the  head  of  the  Louisbourg  grenadiers.  A  shot  shattered  his  wrist.  He  wrapped 
his  handkerchief  about  it  and  kept  on.  Another  shot  struck  him,  and  he  still 
advanced,  when  a  third  lodged  in  his  breast.  He  staggered,  and  sat  on  the 
ground.  Lieutenant  Brown  of  the  grenadiers,  one  Henderson,  a  volunteer  in 
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the  same  company,  and  a  private  soldier,  aided  by  an  officer  of  artillery  who 
ran  to  join  them,  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  rear.  He  begged  them  to  lay 
him  down.  They  did  so,  and  asked  if  he  would  have  a  surgeon.  "  There’s  no 
need,”  he  answered:  "  it’s  all  over  with  me.”  A  moment  after,  one  of  them 
cried  out,  "  They  run;  see  how  they  run!  ”  "  Who  run?  ”  Wolfe  demanded, 
like  a  man  roused  from  sleep.  "  The  enemy,  sir.  Egad,  they  give  way  every¬ 
where!  ”  "  Go,  one  of  you,  to  Colonel  Burton,”  returned  the  dying  man; 
"tell  him  to  march  Webb’s  regiment  down  to  Charles  River,  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  from  the  bridge.”  Then,  turning  on  his  side,  he  murmured,  "  Now, 
God  be  praised,  I  will  die  in  peace!  ”  and  in  a  few  moments  his  gallant  soul 
had  fled. 

Montcalm,  still  on  horseback,  was  borne  with  the  tide  of  fugitives  towards 
the  town.  As  he  approached  the  walls  a  shot  passed  through  his  body.  He  kept 
his  seat;  two  soldiers  supported  him,  one  on  each  side,  and  led  his  horse  through 
the  St.  Louis  Gate.  On  the  open  space  within,  among  the  excited  crowd,  were 
several  women,  drawn,  no  doubt,  by  eagerness  to  know  the  result  of  the  fight. 
One  of  them  recognized  him,  saw  the  streaming  blood,  and  shrieked,  rr  O  mon 
Dieu!  mon  Dieu!  Le  Marquis  est  tue!  ”  "  It’s  nothing,  it’s  nothing,”  replied 
the  death-stricken  man:  "  don’t  be  troubled  for  me,  my  good  friends.”  [rr  Ce 
nest  rien,  ce  nest  rien:  ne  vous  affligez  pas  pour  moi,  mes  bonnes  amies.”~\ 


ALCOTT 


IOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT,  daughter  of  Amos  Bronson  and  Abigail 
(May)  Alcott,  and  the  second  of  the  four  sisters  whom  she  was  after- 
^  ward  to  make  famous  in  'Little  Women,’  was  born  in  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  November  29,  1832,  her  father’s  thirty-third  birthday.  On  his 
side,  she  was  descended  from  good  Connecticut  stock;  and  on  her  mother’s, 
from  the  Mays  and  Quincys  of  Massachusetts,  and  from  Judge  Samuel  Sewall, 
who  has  left  in  his  diary  as  graphic  a  picture  of  the  New  England  home-life 
of  two  hundred  years  ago,  as  his  granddaughter  of  the  fifth  generation  did 
for  her  own  time. 

At  the  time  of  Louisa  Alcott’s  birth  her  father  had  charge  of  a  school  in 
Germantown;  but  within  two  years  he  moved  to  Boston  with  his  family,  and 
put  into  practice  methods  of  teaching  so  far  in  advance  of  his  time  that  they 
were  unsuccessful.  Her  father  was  a  philosopher  and  teacher,  but  not  a  very 
practical  person.  One  rule  in  his  school  was  that  the  boys  should  not  be  pun¬ 
ished  when  they  misbehaved,  but  should  punish  their  teacher,  Mr.  Alcott  him¬ 
self.  In  spite  of  this  novel  attraction  the  school  did  not  pay,  so  Louisa  and  her 
sister  had  to  lend  helping  hands.  Miss  Alcott  was  taught  by  her  father  and  by 
Thoreau,  and  later  taught  school  herself.  From  the  year  1840,  the  home  of  the 
Alcott  family  was  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  spent  in  a  community  on  a  farm  in  a  neighboring  town,  and  the  years 
from  1848  to  1857  in  Boston.  At  seventeen,  Louisa’s  struggle  with  life  began. 
She  wrote  a  play,  contributed  sensational  stories  to  weekly  papers,  tried  teach¬ 
ing,  sewing  —  even  going  out  to  service  —  and  would  have  become  an  actress 
but  for  an  accident.  What  she  wrote  of  her  mother  is  as  true  of  herself,  "  She 
always  did  what  came  to  her  in  the  way  of  duty  or  charity,  and  let  pride,  taste, 
and  comfort  suffer  for  love’s  sake.”  Her  first  book,  '  Flower  Fables,’  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  fairy  tales  which  she  had  written  at  sixteen  for  the  children  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  some  other  little  friends,  and  her  younger  sisters,  was  printed 
in  1855  and  was  well  received.  From  this  time  until  1863  she  wrote  many 
stories,  but  few  that  she  afterward  thought  worthy  of  being  reprinted.  Her 
best  work  from  i860  to  1863  is  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  indexed  under  her 
name;  and  the  most  carefully  finished  of  her  few  poems,  '  Thoreau’s  Flute,’ 
appeared  in  that  magazine  in  September,  1863.  After  six  weeks’  experience  in 
the  winter  of  1862-63  as  a  hospital  nurse  in  Washington,  she  wrote  for  the 
Commonwealth,  a  Boston  weekly  paper,  a  series  of  letters  which  soon  appeared 
in  book  form  as  'Hospital  Sketches.’  Miss  Alcott  says  of  them,  "The 
'  Sketches  ’  never  made  much  money,  but  showed  me  'my  style.’  ”  In  1864  she 
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published  a  novel,  'Moods’;  and  in  1866,  after  a  year  abroad  as  companion 
to  an  invalid,  she  became  editor  of  Merry’s  Museum,  a  magazine  for  children. 

Her  'Little  Women,’  founded  on  her  own  family  life,  was  written  in  1867- 
68,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  publishing  house  of  Roberts  Brothers  for 
a  story  for  girls,  and  its  success  was  so  great  that  she  soon  finished  a  second 
part.  The  two  volumes  were  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Dutch,  and 
became  favorite  books  in  England.  While  editing  Merry’s  Museum,  she  had 
written  the  first  part  of  '  The  Old-Fashioned  Girl  ’  as  a  serial  for  the  magazine. 
After  the  success  of  'Little  Women,’  she  carried  the  "old-fashioned  girl” 
and  her  friends  forward  several  years,  and  ended  the  story  with  two  happy 
marriages.  In  1870  she  went  abroad  a  second  time,  and  from  her  return  the 
next  year  until  her  death  in  Boston  from  overwork  on  March  6,  1888,  the  day 
of  her  father’s  funeral,  she  published  twenty  volumes,  including  two  novels: 
one  anonymous,  'A  Modern  Mephistopheles,’  in  the  'No  Name’  series;  the 
other,  '  Work,’  largely  a  record  of  her  own  experience.  She  rewrote  '  Moods,’ 
and  changed  the  sad  ending  of  the  first  version  to  a  more  cheerful  one;  fol¬ 
lowed  the  fortunes  of  her  '  Little  Women  ’  and  their  children  in  '  Little  Men  ’ 
and  'Jo’s  Boys,’  and  published  ten  volumes  of  short  stories,  many  of  them 
reprinted  pieces.  She  wrote  also  '  Eight  Cousins,’  its  sequel  '  Rose  in  Bloom,’ 
'  Under  the  Lilacs,’  and  'Jack  and  Jill.’ 

The  charm  of  her  books  lies  in  their  freshness,  naturalness,  and  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  and  pursuits  of  boys  and  girls.  She  says  of  herself,  "  I  was 
born  with  a  boy’s  spirit  under  my  bib  and  tucker,”  and  she  never  lost  it.  Her 
style  is  often  careless,  never  elegant,  for  she  wrote  hurriedly,  and  never  revised 
or  even  read  over  her  manuscript;  yet  her  books  are  full  of  humor  and  pathos; 
and  preach  the  gospel  of  work  and  simple,  wholesome  living.  She  has  been  a 
help  and  inspiration  to  many  young  girls,  who  have  learned  from  her  Jo  in 
'  Little  Women,’  or  Polly  in  '  The  Old-Fashioned  Girl,’  or  Christie  in  '  Work,’ 
that  a  woman  can  support  herself  and  her  family  without  losing  caste  or  self- 
respect.  Her  stories  of  the  comradeship  of  New  England  boys  and  girls  in 
school  or  play  have  made  her  a  popular  author  in  countries  where  even  brothers 
and  sisters  see  little  of  each  other.  The  haste  and  lack  of  care  in  her  books  are 
the  result  of  writing  under  pressure  for  money  to  support  the  family,  to  whom 
she  gave  the  best  years  of  her  life.  As  a  little  girl  once  said  of  her  in  a  school 
essay,  "  I  like  all  Miss  Alcott’s  books;  but  what  I  like  best  in  them  is  the 
author  herself.” 
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THE  NIGHT  WARD 
From  '  Hospital  Sketches  ’ 

BEING  fond  of  the  night  side  of  nature,  I  was  soon  promoted  to  the 
post  of  night  nurse,  with  every  facility  for  indulging  in  my  favorite 
pastime  of  "  owling.”  My  colleague,  a  black-eyed  widow,  relieved  me 
at  dawn,  we  two  taking  care  of  the  ward  between  us,  like  regular  nurses,  turn 
and  turn  about.  I  usually  found  my  boys  in  the  jolliest  state  of  mind  their 
condition  allowed;  for  it  was  a  known  fact  that  Nurse  Periwinkle  objected 
to  blue  devils,  and  entertained  a  belief  that  he  who  laughed  most  was  surest 
of  recovery.  At  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  dumps  and  dismals  prevailed;  the 
nurses  looked  anxious  and  tired,  the  men  gloomy  or  sad;  and  a  general  "  Hark- 
from-the-tombs-a-doleful-sound  ”  style  of  conversation  seemed  to  be  the  fash¬ 
ion:  a  state  of  things  which  caused  one  coming  from  a  merry,  social  New 
England  town,  to  feel  as  if  she  had  got  into  an  exhausted  receiver;  and  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  to  say  nothing  of  a  philanthropic  desire  to  serve 
the  race,  caused  a  speedy  change  in  Ward  No.  i. 

More  flattering  than  the  most  gracefully  turned  compliment,  more  grateful 
than  the  most  admiring  glance,  was  the  sight  of  those  rows  of  faces,  all  strange 
to  me  a  little  while  ago,  now  lighting  up  with  smiles  of  welcome  as  I  came 
among  them,  enjoying  that  moment  heartily,  with  a  womanly  pride  in  their  re¬ 
gard,  a  motherly  affection  for  them  all.  The  evenings  were  spent  in  reading 
aloud,  writing  letters,  waiting  on  and  amusing  the  men,  going  the  rounds  with 

Dr.  P -  as  he  made  his  second  daily  survey,  dressing  my  dozen  wounds 

afresh,  giving  last  doses,  and  making  them  cozy  for  the  long  hours  to  come, 
till  the  nine  o’clock  bell  rang,  the  gas  was  turned  down,  the  day  nurses  went 
off  duty,  the  night  watch  came  on,  and  my  nocturnal  adventures  began. 

My  ward  was  now  divided  into  three  rooms;  and  under  favor  of  the  matron, 
I  had  managed  to  sort  out  the  patients  in  such  a  way  that  I  had  what  I  called 
my  "  duty  room,”  my  "  pleasure  room,”  and  my  "  pathetic  room,”  and  worked 
for  each  in  a  different  way.  One  I  visited  armed  with  a  dressing-tray  full  of 
rollers,  plasters,  and  pins;  another,  with  books,  flowers,  games,  and  gossip;  a 
third,  with  teapots,  lullabies,  consolation,  and  sometimes  a  shroud. 

Wherever  the  sickest  or  most  helpless  man  chanced  to  be,  there  I  held  my 
watch,  often  visiting  the  other  rooms  to  see  that  the  general  watchman  of  the 
ward  did  his  duty  by  the  fires  and  the  wounds,  the  latter  needing  constant 
wetting.  Not  only  on  this  account  did  I  meander,  but  also  to  get  fresher  air 
than  the  close  rooms  afforded;  for  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  that  mysterious 
"  somebody  ”  who  does  all  the  damage  in  the  world,  the  windows  had  been 
carefully  nailed  down  above,  and  the  lower  sashes  could  only  be  raised  in  the 
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mildest  weather,  for  the  men  lay  just  below.  I  had  suggested  a  summary  smash¬ 
ing  of  a  few  panes  here  and  there,  when  frequent  appeals  to  headquarters  had 
proved  unavailing  and  daily  orders  to  lazy  attendants  had  come  to  nothing. 
No  one  seconded  the  motion,  however,  and  the  nails  were  far  beyond  my  reach; 
for  though  belonging  to  the  sisterhood  of  "ministering  angels,”  I  had  no 
wings,  and  might  as  well  have  asked  for  a  suspension  bridge  as  a  pair  of  steps 
in  that  charitable  chaos. 

One  of  the  harmless  ghosts  who  bore  me  company  during  the  haunted  hours 
was  Dan,  the  watchman,  whom  I  regarded  with  a  certain  awe;  for  though  so 
much  together,  I  never  fairly  saw  his  face,  and  but  for  his  legs  should  never 
have  recognized  him,  as  we  seldom  met  by  day.  These  legs  were  remarkable, 
as  was  his  whole  figure:  for  his  body  was  short,  rotund,  and  done  up  in  a 
big  jacket  and  muffler;  his  beard  hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  his  hat-brim 
the  upper,  and  all  I  ever  discovered  was  a  pair  of  sleepy  eyes  and  a  very  mild 
voice.  But  the  legs!  very  long,  very  thin,  very  crooked  and  feeble,  looking  like 
gray  sausages  in  their  tight  coverings,  and  finished  off  with  a  pair  of  expansive 
green  cloth  shoes,  very  like  Chinese  junks  with  the  sails  down.  This  figure, 
gliding  noiselessly  about  the  dimly  lighted  rooms,  was  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  spirit  of  a  beer-barrel  mounted  on  corkscrews,  haunting  the  old  hotel  in 
search  of  its  lost  mates,  emptied  and  staved  in  long  ago. 

Another  goblin  who  frequently  appeared  to  me  was  the  attendant  of  "  the 
pathetic  room,”  who,  being  a  faithful  soul,  was  often  up  to  tend  two  or  three 
men,  weak  and  wandering  as  babies,  after  the  fever  had  gone.  The  amiable 
creature  beguiled  the  watches  of  the  night  by  brewing  jorums  of  a  fearful 
beverage  which  he  called  coffee,  and  insisted  on  sharing1  with  me;  coming  in 
with  a  great  bowl  of  something  like  mud  soup,  scalding  hot,  guiltless  of  cream, 
rich  in  an  all-pervading  flavor  of  molasses,  scorch,  and  tin  pot. 

Even  my  constitutionals  in  the  chilly  halls  possessed  a  certain  charm,  for  the 
house  was  never  still.  Sentinels  tramped  round  it  all  night  long,  their  muskets 
glittering  in  the  wintry  moonlight  as  they  walked,  or  stood  before  the  doors 
straight  and  .silent  as  figures  of  stone,  causing  one  to  conjure  up  romantic 
visions  of  guarded  forts,  sudden  surprises,  and  daring  deeds;  for  in  these  war 
times  the  humdrum  life  of  Yankeedom  has  vanished,  and  the  most  prosaic  feel 
some  thrill  of  that  excitement  which  stirs  the  Nation’s  heart,  and  makes  its 
capital  a  camp  of  hospitals.  Wandering  up  and  down  these  lower  halls  I  often 
heard  cries  from  above,  steps  hurrying  to  and  fro,  saw  surgeons  passing  up,  or 
men  coming  down  carrying  a  stretcher,  where  lay  a  long  white  figure  whose 
face  was  shrouded,  and  whose  fight  was  done.  Sometimes  I  stopped  to  watch 
the  passers  in  the  street,  the  moonlight  shining  on  the  spire  opposite,  or  the 
gleam  of  some  vessel  floating,  like  a  white-winged  sea-gull,  down  the  broad 
Potomac,  whose  fullest  flow  can  never  wash  away  the  red  stains  of  the  land. 
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AMY’S  VALLEY  OF  HUMILIATION 
From  '  Little  Women  ’ 

THAT  boy  is  a  perfect  Cyclops,  isn’t  he?  ”  said  Amy  one  day,  as 
Laurie  clattered  by  on  horseback,  with  a  flourish  of  his  whip  as  he 
passed. 

"  How  dare  you  say  so,  when  he’s  got  both  his  eyes?  and  very  handsome  ones 
they  are,  too,”  cried  Jo,  who  resented  any  slighting  remarks  about  her  friend. 

"  I  didn’t  say  anything  about  his  eyes;  and  I  don’t  see  why  you  need  fire  up 
when  I  admire  his  riding.” 

"Oh,  my  goodness!  that  little  goose  means  a  centaur,  and  she  called  him 
a  Cyclops,”  exclaimed  Jo,  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"You  needn’t  be  so  rude;  it’s  only  a  'lapse  of  lingy,’  as  Mr.  Davis  says,” 
retorted  Amy,  finishing  Jo  with  her  Latin.  "  I  just  wish  I  had  a  little  of  the 
money  Laurie  spends  on  that  horse,”  she  added,  as  if  to  herself,  yet  hoping  her 
sisters  would  hear. 

"  Why?  ”  asked  Meg,  kindly,  for  Jo  had  gone  off  in  another  laugh  at 
Amy’s  second  blunder. 

"  I  need  it  so  much:  I’m  dreadfully  in  debt,  and  it  won’t  be  my  turn  to  have 
the  rag-money  for  a  month.” 

"  In  debt,  Amy:  what  do  you  mean?  ”  and  Meg  looked  sober. 

"  Why,  I  owe  at  least  a  dozen  pickled  limes;  and  I  can’t  pay  them,  you 
know,  till  I  have  money,  for  Marmee  forbids  my  having  anything  charged  at 
the  shop.” 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it.  Are  limes  the  fashion  now?  It  used  to  be  pricking  bits 
of  rubber  to  make  balls  ”;  and  Meg  tried  to  keep  her  countenance,  Amy  looked 
so  grave  and  important. 

"  Why,  you  see,  the  girls  are  always  buying  them,  and  unless  you  want  to 
be  thought  mean,  you  must  do  it  too.  It’s  nothing  but  limes  now,  for  everyone 
is  sucking  them  in  their  desks  in  school-time,  and  trading  them  off  for  pencils, 
bead-rings,  paper  dolls,  or  something  else,  at  recess.  If  one  girl  likes  another, 
she  gives  her  a  lime;  if  she’s  mad  with  her,  she  eats  one  before  her  face,  and 
don’t  offer  even  a  suck.  They  treat  by  turns;  and  I’ve  had  ever  so  many,  but 
haven’t  returned  them,  and  I  ought,  for  they  are  debts  of  honor,  you  know.” 

"  How  much  will  pay  them  off,  and  restore  your  credit?  ”  asked  Meg,  taking 
out  her  purse. 

"  A  quarter  would  more  than  do  it,  and  leave  a  few  cents  over  for  a  treat 
for  you.  Don’t  you  like  limes?  ” 

"  Not  much;  you  may  have  my  share.  Here’s  the  money:  make  it  last  as  long 
as  you  can,  for  it  isn’t  very  plenty,  you  know.” 
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"  Oh,  thank  you!  it  must  be  so  nice  to  have  pocket-money.  I’ll  have  a  grand 
feast,  for  I  haven’t  tasted  a  lime  this  week.  I  felt  delicate  about  taking  any,  as 
I  couldn’t  return  them,  and  I’m  actually  suffering  for  one.” 

Next  day  Amy  was  rather  late  at  school;  but  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  displaying,  with  pardonable  pride,  a  moist  brown-paper  parcel  before  she 
consigned  it  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  her  desk.  During  the  next  few  minutes 
the  rumor  that  Amy  March  had  got  twenty-four  delicious  limes  (she  ate  one 
on  the  way) ,  and  was  going  to  treat,  circulated  through  her  "  set  ”  and  the 
attentions  of  her  friends  became  quite  overwhelming.  Katy  Brown  invited  her 
to  her  next  party  on  the  spot;  Mary  Kingsley  insisted  on  lending  her  her  watch 
till  recess;  and  Jenny  Snow,  a  satirical  young  lady  who  had  basely  twitted  Amy 
upon  her  limeless  state,  promptly  buried  the  hatchet,  and  offered  to  furnish 
answers  to  certain  appalling  sums.  But  Amy  had  not  forgotten  Miss  Snow’s 
cutting  remarks  about  "  some  persons  whose  noses  were  not  too  flat  to  smell 
other  people’s  limes,  and  stuck-up  people  who  were  not  too  proud  to  ask  for 
them  ”;  and  she  instantly  crushed  "  that  Snow  girl’s  ”  hopes  by  the  withering 
telegram,  "  You  needn’t  be  so  polite  all  of  a  sudden,  for  you  won’t  get  any.” 

A  distinguished  personage  happened  to  visit  the  school  that  morning,  and 
Amy’s  beautifully  drawn  maps  received  praise;  which  honor  to  her  foe  rankled 
in  the  soul  of  Miss  Snow,  and  caused  Miss  March  to  assume  the  airs  of  a 
studious  young  peacock.  But,  alas,  alas!  pride  goes  before  a  fall,  and  the  re¬ 
vengeful  Snow  turned  the  tables  with  disastrous  success.  No  sooner  had  the 
guest  paid  the  usual  stale  compliments,  and  bowed  himself  out,  than  Jenny, 
under  pretense  of  asking  an  important  question,  informed  Mr.  Davis,  the 
teacher,  that  Amy  March  had  pickled  limes  in  her  desk. 

Now,  Mr.  Davis  had  declared  limes  a  contraband  article,  and  solemnly 
vowed  to  publicly  ferule  the  first  person  who  was  found  breaking  the  law. 
This  much-enduring  man  had  succeeded  in  banishing  gum  after  a  long  and 
stormy  war,  had  made  a  bonfire  of  the  confiscated  novels  and  newspapers,  had 
suppressed  a  private  post-office,  had  forbidden  distortions  of  the  face,  nick¬ 
names,  and  caricatures,  and  done  all  that  one  man  could  do  to  keep  half  a 
hundred  rebellious  girls  in  order.  Boys  are  trying  enough  to  human  patience, 
goodness  knows!  but  girls  are  infinitely  more  so,  especially  to  nervous  gentle¬ 
men  with  tyrannical  tempers,  and  no  more  talent  for  teaching  than  "  Dr. 
Blimber.”  Mr.  Davis  knew  any  quantity  of  Greek,  Latin,  algebra,  and  ologies 
of  all  sorts,  so  he  was  called  a  fine  teacher;  and  manners,  morals,  feelings,  and 
examples  were  not  considered  of  any  particular  importance.  It  was  a  most 
unfortunate  moment  for  denouncing  Amy,  and  Jenny  knew  it.  Mr.  Davis  had 
evidently  taken  his  coffee  too  strong  that  morning;  there  was  an  east  wind, 
which  always  affected  his  neuralgia,  and  his  pupils  had  not  done  him  the 
credit  which  he  felt  he  deserved;  therefore,  to  use  the  expressive  if  not  elegant 
language  of  a  school-girl,  "he  was  as  nervous  as  a  witch,  and  as  cross  as  a 
bear.”  The  word  "  limes  ”  was  like  fire  to  powder:  his  yellow  face  flushed,  and 
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he  rapped  on  his  desk  with  an  energy  which  made  Jenny  skip  to  her  seat  with 
unusual  rapidity. 

"Young  ladies,  attention,  if  you  please!  ” 

At  the  stern  order  the  buzz  ceased,  and  fifty  pairs  of  blue,  black,  gray,  and 
brown  eyes  were  obediently  fixed  upon  his  awful  countenance. 

"  Miss  March,  come  to  the  desk.” 

Amy  rose  to  comply  with  outward  composure;  but  a  secret  fear  oppressed 
her,  for  the  limes  weighed  upon  her  conscience. 

"  Bring  with  you  the  limes  you  have  in  your  desk,”  was  the  unexpected  com¬ 
mand  which  arrested  her  before  she  got  out  of  her  seat. 

"  Don’t  take  all,”  whispered  her  neighbor,  a  young  lady  of  great  presence 
of  mind. 

Amy  hastily  shook  out  half  a  dozen,  and  laid  the  rest  down  before  Mr. 
Davis,  feeling  that  any  man  possessing  a  human  heart  would  relent  when  that 
delicious  perfume  met  his  nose.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Davis  particularly  de¬ 
tested  the  odor  of  the  fashionable  pickle,  and  disgust  added  to  his  wrath. 

"  Is  that  all?  ” 

"  Not  quite,”  stammered  Amy. 

"  Bring  the  rest,  immediately.” 

With  a  despairing  glance  at  her  set  she  obeyed. 

"  You  are  sure  there  are  no  more?  ” 

"  I  never  lie,  sir.” 

"  So  I  see.  Now  take  these  disgusting  things,  two  by  two,  and  throw  them 
out  of  the  window.” 

There  was  a  simultaneous  sigh,  which  created  quite  a  little  gust  as  the  last 
hope  fled,  and  the  treat  was  ravished  from  their  longing  lips.  Scarlet  with 
shame  and  anger,  Amy  went  to  and  fro  twelve  mortal  times;  and  as  each 
doomed  couple,  looking,  oh,  so  plump  and  juicy!  fell  from  her  reluctant  hands, 
a  shout  from  the  street  completed  the  anguish  of  the  girls,  for  it  told  them 
that  their  feast  was  being  exulted  over  by  the  little  Irish  children,  who  were 
their  sworn  foes.  This —  this  was  too  much;  all  flashed  indignant  or  appealing 
glances  at  the  inexorable  Davis,  and  one  passionate  lime-lover  burst  into  tears. 

As  Amy  returned  from  her  last  trip,  Mr.  Davis  gave  a  portentous  "  hem,” 
and  said,  in  his  most  impressive  manner:  — 

"  Young  ladies,  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  a  week  ago.  I  am  sorry  this 
has  happened;  but  I  never  allow  my  rules  to  be  infringed,  and  I  never  break 
my  word.  Miss  March,  hold  out  your  hand.” 

Amy  started,  and  put  both  hands  behind  her,  turning  on  him  an  imploring 
look,  which  pleaded  for  her  better  than  the  words  she  could  not  utter.  She  was 
rather  a  favorite  with  "old  Davis,”  as  of  course  he  was  called,  and  it’s  my 
private  belief  that  he  would  have  broken  his  word  if  the  indignation  of  one 
irrepressible  young  lady  had  not  found  vent  in  a  hiss.  That  hiss,  faint  as  it 
was,  irritated  the  irascible  gentleman,  and  sealed  the  culprit’s  fate. 
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"  Your  hand,  Miss  March!  ”  was  the  only  answer  her  mute  appeal  received; 
and,  too  proud  to  cry  or  beseech,  Amy  set  her  teeth,  threw  back  her  head  de¬ 
fiantly,  and  bore  without  flinching  several  tingling  blows  on  her  little  palm. 
They  were  neither  many  nor  heavy,  but  that  made  no  difference  to  her.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  had  been  struck;  and  the  disgrace,  in  her  eyes,  was  as 
deep  as  if  he  had  knocked  her  down. 

"  You  will  now  stand  on  the  platform  till  recess,”  said  Mr.  Davis,  resolved 
to  do  the  thing  thoroughly,  since  he  had  begun. 

That  was  dreadful.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough  to  go  to  her  seat  and 
see  the  pitying  faces  of  her  friends,  or  the  satisfied  ones  of  her  few  enemies;  but 
to  face  the  whole  school  with  that  shame  fresh  upon  her  seemed  impossible, 
and  for  a  second  she  felt  as  if  she  could  only  drop  down  where  she  stood,  and 
break  her  heart  with  crying.  A  bitter  sense  of  wrong,  and  the  thought  of 
Jenny  Snow,  helped  her  to  bear  it;  and  taking  the  ignominious  place,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  stove-funnel  above  what  now  seemed  a  sea  of  faces,  and  stood 
there  so  motionless  and  white,  that  the  girls  found  it  very  hard  to  study,  with 
that  pathetic  little  figure  before  them. 

During  the  fifteen  minutes  that  followed,  the  proud  and  sensitive  little  girl 
suffered  a  shame  and  pain  which  she  never  forgot.  To  others  it  might  seem  a 
ludicrous  or  trivial  affair,  but  to  her  it  was  a  hard  experience;  for  during  the 
twelve  years  of  her  life  she  had  been  governed  by  love  alone,  and  a  blow  of 
that  sort  had  never  touched  her  before.  The  smart  of  her  hand  and  the  ache 
of  her  heart  were  forgotten  in  the  sting  of  the  thought  —  "I  shall  have  to  tell 
at  home,  and  they  will  be  so  disappointed  in  me!  ” 

The  fifteen  minutes  seemed  an  hour;  but  they  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
the  word  "  Recess!  ”  had  never  seemed  so  welcome  to  her  before. 

"You  can  go,  Miss  March,”  said  Mr.  Davis,  looking,  as  he  felt,  uncom¬ 
fortable. 

He  did  not  soon  forget  the  reproachful  look  Amy  gave  him,  as  she  went, 
without  a  word  to  any  one,  straight  into  the  ante-room,  snatched  her  things, 
and  left  the  place  "  forever,”  as  she  passionately  declared  to  herself.  She  was 
in  a  sad  state  when  she  got  home;  and  when  the  older  girls  arrived,  some  time 
later,  an  indignation  meeting  was  held  at  once.  Mrs.  March  did  not  say  much, 
but  looked  disturbed,  and  comforted  her  afflicted  little  daughter  in  her  tender- 
est  manner.  Meg  bathed  the  insulted  hand  with  glycerine,  and  tears;  Beth  felt 
that  even  her  beloved  kittens  would  fail  as  a  balm  for  griefs  like  this,  and  Jo 
wrathfully  proposed  that  Mr.  Davis  be  arrested  without  delay;  while  Hannah 
shook  her  fist  at  the  "  villain,”  and  pounded  potatoes  for  dinner  as  if  she  had 
him  under  her  pestle. 

No  notice  was  taken  of  Amy’s  flight,  except  by  her  mates;  but  the  sharp- 
eyed  demoiselles  discovered  that  Mr.  Davis  was  quite  benignant  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  also  unusually  nervous.  Just  before  school  closed  Jo  appeared,  wear¬ 
ing  a  grim  expression  as  she  stalked  up  to  the  desk  and  delivered  a  letter  from 
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her  mother;  then  collected  Amy’s  property  and  departed,  carefully  scraping  the 
mud  from  her  boots  on  the  door-mat,  as  if  she  shook  the  dust  of  the  place  off 
her  feet. 

"  Yes,  you  can  have  a  vacation  from  school,  but  I  want  you  to  study  a  little 
every  day  with  Beth,”  said  Mrs.  March  that  evening.  "  I  don’t  approve  of 
corporal  punishment,  especially  for  girls.  I  dislike  Mr.  Davis’s  manner  of  teach¬ 
ing,  and  don’t  think  the  girls  you  associate  with  are  doing  you  any  good,  so  I 
shall  ask  your  father’s  advice  before  I  send  you  anywhere  else.” 

"  That’s  good!  I  wish  all  the  girls  would  leave,  and  spoil  his  old  school.  It’s 
perfectly  maddening  to  think  of  those  lovely  limes,”  sighed  Amy  with  the  air 
of  a  martyr. 

"  I  am  not  sorry  you  lost  them,  for  you  broke  the  rules,  and  deserved  some 
punishment  for  disobedience,”  was  the  severe  reply,  which  rather  disappointed 
the  young  lady,  who  expected  nothing  but  sympathy. 

"  Do  you  mean  you  are  glad  I  was  disgraced  before  the  whole  school?  ” 
cried  Amy. 

"  I  should  not  have  chosen  that  way  of  mending  a  fault,”  replied  her  mother; 
"  but  I’m  not  sure  that  it  won’t  do  you  more  good  than  a  milder  method.  You 
are  getting  to  be  altogether  too  conceited  and  important,  my  dear,  and  it  is 
about  time  you  set  about  correcting  it.  You  have  a  good  many  little  gifts  and 
virtues,  but  there  is  no  need  of  parading  them,  for  conceit  spoils  the  finest 
genius.  There  is  not  much  danger  that  real  talent  or  goodness  will  be  over¬ 
looked  long;  even  if  it  is,  the  consciousness  of  possessing  and  using  it  well 
should  satisfy  one,  and  the  great  charm  of  all  power  is  modesty.” 

"  So  it  is,”  cried  Laurie,  who  was  playing  chess  in  a  corner  with  Jo.  "  I  knew 
a  girl  once  who  had  a  really  remarkable  talent  for  music,  and  she  didn’t  know 
it;  never  guessed  what  sweet  little  things  she  composed  when  she  was  alone,  and 
wouldn’t  have  believed  it  if  anyone  had  told  her.” 

"  I  wish  I’d  known  that  nice  girl;  maybe  she  would  have  helped  me,  I’m  so 
stupid,”  said  Beth,  who  stood  beside  him  listening  eagerly. 

"  You  do  know  her,  and  she  helps  you  better  than  anyone  else  could,”  an¬ 
swered  Laurie,  looking  at  her  with  such  mischievous  meaning  in  his  merry  eyes, 
that  Beth  suddenly  turned  very  red,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  sofa-cushion,  quite 
overcome  by  such  an  unexpected  discovery. 

Jo  let  Laurie  win  the  game,  to  pay  for  that  praise  of  her  Beth,  who  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  play  for  them  after  her  compliment.  So  Laurie  did  his  best 
and  sung  delightfully,  being  in  a  particularly  lively  humor,  for  to  the  Marches 
he  seldom  showed  the  moody  side  of  his  character.  When  he  was  gone,  Amy, 
who  had  been  pensive  all  the  evening,  said  suddenly,  as  if  busy  over  some  new 
idea: — 

"  Is  Laurie  an  accomplished  boy?  ” 

"  Yes;  he  has  had  an  excellent  education,  and  has  much  talent;  he  will  make 
a  fine  man,  if  not  spoilt  by  petting,”  replied  her  mother. 
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"  And  he  isn’t  conceited,  is  he?  ”  asked  Amy. 

"  Not  in  the  least;  that  is  why  he  is  so  charming,  and  we  all  like  him  so 
much.” 

"  I  see:  it’s  nice  to  have  accomplishments,  and  be  elegant,  but  not  to  show 
off,  or  get  perked  up,”  said  Amy  thoughtfully. 

"  These  things  are  always  seen  and  felt  in  a  person’s  manner  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  if  modestly  used;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  display  them,”  said  Mrs. 
March. 

"  Any  more  than  it’s  proper  to  wear  all  your  bonnets,  and  gowns  and  ribbons, 
at  once,  that  folks  may  know  you’ve  got  ’em,”  added  Jo;  and  the  lecture 
ended  in  a  laugh. 


THOREAU’S  FLUTE 

From  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  September  1863 

WE,  sighing,  said,  "  Our  Pan  is  dead; 

Flis  pipe  hangs  mute  beside  the  river; 
Around  it  wistful  sunbeams  quiver, 

But  Music’s  airy  voice  is  fled. 

Spring  mourns  as  for  untimely  frost; 

The  bluebird  chants  a  requiem; 

The  willow-blossom  waits  for  him;  — 

The  Genius  of  the  wood  is  lost.” 

Then  from  the  flute,  untouched  by  hands, 

There  came  a  low,  harmonious  breath: 

"For  such  as  he  there  is  no  death; 

His  life  the  eternal  life  commands; 

Above  man’s  aims  his  nature  rose: 

The  wisdom  of  a  just  content 
Made  one  small  spot  a  continent, 

And  turned  to  poetry  Life’s  prose. 

"  Haunting  the  hills,  the  stream,  the  wild, 

Swallow  and  aster,  lake  and  pine, 

To  him  grew  human  or  divine  — 

Fit  mates  for  this  large-hearted  child. 

Such  homage  Nature  ne’er  forgets, 

And  yearly  on  the  coverlid 
’Neath  which  her  darling  lieth  hid 
Will  write  his  name  in  violets. 
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"  To  him  no  vain  regrets  belong, 
Whose  soul,  that  finer  instrument, 
Gave  to  the  world  no  poor  lament, 
But  wood-notes  ever  sweet  and  strong. 
O  lonely  friend!  he  still  will  be 

A  potent  presence,  though  unseen  — 
Steadfast,  sagacious,  and  serene: 
Seek  not  for  him  —  he  is  with  thee.” 


A  SONG  FROM  THE  SUDS 


From  '  Little  Women  ’ 

UEEN  of  my  tub,  I  merrily  sing, 

While  the  white  foam  rises  high; 

And  sturdily  wash,  and  rinse,  and  wring, 
And  fasten  the  clothes  to  dry; 

Then  out  in  the  free  fresh  air  they  swing, 

Under  the  sunny  sky. 

I  wish  we  could  wash  from  our  hearts  and  souls 
The  stains  of  the  week  away, 

And  let  water  and  air  by  their  magic  make 
Ourselves  as  pure  as  they; 

Then  on  the  earth  there  would  be  indeed 
A  glorious  washing-day! 

Along  the  path  of  a  useful  life, 

Will  heart’s-ease  ever  bloom; 

The  busy  mind  has  no  time  to  think 
Of  sorrow,  or  care,  or  gloom; 

And  anxious  thoughts  may  be  swept  away, 

As  we  busily  wield  a  broom. 

I  am  glad  a  task  to  me  is  given, 

To  labor  at  day  by  day; 

For  it  brings  me  health,  and  strength,  and  hope, 
And  I  cheerfully  learn  to  say  — 

"  Head,  you  may  think,  Heart,  you  may  feel, 

But  Hand,  you  shall  work  alway!  ” 


CHARLES  FARRAR  BROWNE,  better  known  to  the  public  of  sixty 
years  ago  under  his  pen-name  of  Artemus  Ward,  was  born  in  the 
little  village  of  Waterford,  Maine,  on  April  26,  1834.  Waterford  is 
a  quiet  village  of  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  lying  among  the  foot-hills 
of  the  White  Mountains.  When  Browne  was  a  child  it  was  a  station  on  the 
western  stage-route,  and  an  important  depot  for  lumbermen’s  supplies.  Since 
the  extension  of  railroads  northerly  and  westerly  from  the  seaboard,  it  has, 
however,  shared  the  fate  of  many  New  England  villages  in  being  left  on  one 
side  of  the  main  currents  of  commercial  activity,  and  gradually  assuming  a 
character  of  repose  and  leisure,  in  many  regards  more  attractive  than  the  life 
and  bustle  of  earlier  days.  Until  recently  a  few  people  were  still  living  there 
who  remembered  the  humorist  as  a  quaint  and  tricksy  boy,  alternating  between 
laughter  and  preternatural  gravity,  and  of  a  surprising  ingenuity  in  devising 
odd  practical  jokes  in  which  good  nature  so  far  prevailed  that  even  the  victims 
were  too  much  amused  to  be  very  angry. 

On  both  sides,  he  came  from  original  New  England  stock;  and  although  he 
was  proud  of  his  descent  from  a  very  ancient  English  family,  in  deference  to 
whom  he  wrote  his  name  with  the  final  "  e,”  he  felt  greater  pride  in  his  Ameri¬ 
can  ancestors,  and  always  said  that  they  were  genuine  and  primitive  Yankees  — 
people  of  intelligence,  activity,  and  integrity  in  business,  but  entirely  unaf¬ 
fected  by  new-fangled  ideas.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  Browne’s  humor 
was  hereditary  on  the  paternal  side,  his  father  especially  being  noted  for  his 
quaint  sayings  and  harmless  eccentricities.  His  cousin  Daniel  many  years  later 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  what  Charles  had  been,  and  he  too  possessed  a 
kindred  humorous  faculty  and  told  a  story  in  much  the  same  solemn  manner, 
bringing  out  the  point  as  if  it  were  something  entirely  irrelevant  and  unimpor¬ 
tant  and  casually  remembered.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  however,  was  the 
only  member  of  the  family  in  whom  a  love  for  the  droll  and  incongruous  was 
a  controlling  disposition.  As  is  frequently  the  case,  a  family  trait  was  inten¬ 
sified  in  one  individual  to  the  point  where  talent  passes  over  into  genius. 

On  his  mother’s  side,  too,  Browne  was  a  thorough-bred  New-Englander.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Calvin  Farrar,  was  a  man  of  influence  in  town  and 
State,  and  was  able  to  send  two  of  his  sons  to  Bowdoin  College.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  Browne’s  parentage  because  his  humor  is  so  essentially  American. 
Whether  this  consists  in  a  peculiar  gravity  in  the  humorous  attitude  towards 
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the  subject,  rather  than  playfulness,  or  in  a  tendency  to  exaggerated  statement, 
or  in  a  broad  humanitarian  standpoint,  or  in  a  certain  flavor  given  by  a  blend¬ 
ing  of  all  these,  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide.  Probably  the  peculiar  standpoint 
is  the  distinguishing  note,  and  American  humor  is  a  product  of  democracy. 

Humor  is  as  difficult  of  definition  as  is  poetry.  It  is  an  intimate  quality  of 
the  mind,  which  predisposes  a  man  to  look  for  remote  and  unreal  analogies 
and  to  present  them  gravely  as  if  they  were  valid.  It  sees  that  many  of  the 
objects  valued  by  men  are  illusions,  and  it  expresses  this  conviction  by  assuming 
that  other  manifest  trifles  are  important.  It  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  senti¬ 
mentality  and  affectation,  for  its  vision  is  clear.  Although  it  turns  everything 
topsy-turvy  in  sport,  its  world  is  not  a  chaos  nor  a  child’s  playground,  for 
humor  is  based  on  keen  perception  of  truth.  There  is  no  method  —  except  the 
highest  poetic  treatment  —  which  reveals  so  distinctly  the  falsehoods  and 
hypocrisies  of  the  social  and  economic  order  as  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
humor;  for  all  human  institutions  have  their  ridiculous  sides,  which  astonish 
and  amuse  us  when  pointed  out,  but  from  viewing  which  we  suddenly  become 
aware  of  relative  values  before  misunderstood.  But  just  as  poetry  may  degen¬ 
erate  into  a  musical  collection  of  words,  and  painting  into  a  decorative  associa¬ 
tion  of  colors,  so  humor  may  degenerate  into  the  merely  comic  or  amusing. 
The  laugh  which  true  humor  arouses  is  not  far  removed  from  tears.  Humor 
indeed  is  not  always  associated  with  kindliness,  for  we  have  the  sardonic  humor 
of  Carlyle  and  the  savage  humor  of  Swift;  but  it  is  naturally  dissociated  from 
egotism,  and  is  never  more  attractive  than  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  it  is  based  on  a  loving  and  generous  interest  in 
humanity. 

Humor  must  rest  on  a  broad  human  foundation,  and  cannot  be  narrowed 
to  the  notions  of  a  certain  class.  But  in  most  English  humor  —  as  indeed  in  all 
English  literature  except  the  very  highest  —  the  social  class  to  which  the 
writer  does  not  belong  is  regarded  ab  extra.  In  Punch,  for  instance,  not  only 
are  servants  always  given  a  conventional  set  of  features,  but  they  are  given 
conventional  minds,  and  the  jokes  are  based  on  a  hypothetical  conception  of 
personality.  Dickens  was  a  great  humorist,  and  understood  the  nature  of  the 
poor  because  he  had  been  one  of  them;  but  his  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  lay 
figures.  Thackeray’s  studies  of  the  flunky  are  capital;  but  he  studies  him  qua 
flunky,  as  a  naturalist  might  study  an  animal,  and  hardly  ranks  him  sub  specie 
humanitatis.  But  to  the  American  humorist  all  men  are  primarily  men.  The 
waiter  and  the  prince  are  equally  ridiculous  to  him,  because  in  each  he  finds 
similar  incongruities  between  the  man  and  his  surroundings;  but  in  England 
there  is  a  deep  impassable  gulf  between  the  man  at  the  table  and  the  man 
behind  his  chair.  This  democratic  independence  of  external  and  adventitious 
circumstance  sometimes  gives  a  tone  of  irreverence  to  American  persiflage,  and 
the  temporary  character  of  class  distinctions  in  America  undoubtedly  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  amount  of  literary  material  "  in  sight  ”;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
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Browne  and  Clemens,  there  is  in  the  humorist’s  mind  a  basis  of  reverence  for 
things  and  persons  that  are  really  reverend,  it  gives  a  breadth  and  freedom  to 
the  humorous  conception  that  is  distinctively  American. 

We  put  Clemens  and  Browne  in  the  same  line,  because  in  reading  a  page  of 
either  we  feel  at  once  the  American  touch.  Browne  of  course  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Clemens  in  affluence  or  in  range  in  depicting  humorous  character- 
types;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Clemens  lived  forty  active  years  longer 
than  his  predecessor  did.  Educated  in  journalism,  he  came  into  direct  contact 
with  the  strenuous  and  realistic  life  of  labor.  And  to  repeat,  though  one  was 
born  and  bred  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  other  far  "  down  east,”  both  are 
distinctly  American.  Had  either  been  born  and  passed  his  childhood  outside 
our  magic  line,  this  resemblance  would  not  have  existed.  And  yet  we  cannot 
say  precisely  wherein  this  likeness  lies,  nor  what  caused  it;  so  deep,  so  subtle, 
so  pervading  is  the  influence  of  nationality.  But  their  original  expressions  of 
the  American  humorous  tone  are  worth  ten  thousand  literary  echoes  of  Sterne 
or  Lamb  or  Dickens  or  Thackeray. 

The  education  of  young  Browne  was  limited  to  the  strictly  preparatory 
years.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  forced  by  the  death  of  his  father  to  try  to 
earn  his  living.  When  about  fourteen,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Rex,  who 
published  a  paper  at  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire.  He  remained  there  about  a 
year,  then  worked  on  various  country  papers,  and  Anally  passed  three  years  in 
the  printing-house  of  Snow  and  Wilder,  Boston.  He  then  went  to  Ohio, 
and  after  working  for  some  months  on  the  Tiffin  Advertiser,  went  to  Toledo, 
where  he  remained  till  the  fall  of  1857.  Thence  he  went  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  as  local  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer.  Here  appeared  the  humorous 
letters  signed  "Artemus  Ward”  and  written  in  the  character  of  an  itiner¬ 
ant  showman.  In  i860  he  went  to  New  York  as  editor  of  the  comic  journal 
Vanity  Fair. 

His  reputation  grew  steadily,  and  his  Arst  volume,  '  Artemus  Ward,  His 
Book,’  was  brought  out  in  1862.  In  1863  he  went  to  San  Francisco  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  and  returned  overland.  This  journey  was  chronicled  in  a  short 
volume,  'Artemus  Ward,  His  Travels.’  He  had  already  undertaken  a  career 
of  lecturing,  and  his  comic  entertainments,  given  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own, 
became  very  popular.  The  mimetic  gift  is  frequently  found  in  the  humorist; 
and  Browne’s  peculiar  drawl,  his  profound  gravity  and  dreamy,  far-away  ex¬ 
pression,  the  unexpected  character  of  his  jokes  and  the  surprise  with  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  the  audience,  made  a  combination  of  a  delightfully  quaint 
absurdity.  Browne  himself  was  a  very  winning  personality,  and  never  failed 
to  put  his  audience  in  good  humor.  In  1866  he  visited  England,  and  became 
almost  as  popular  there  as  lecturer  and  writer  for  Punch.  He  died  from  a 
pulmonary  trouble  in  Southampton,  March  6,  1867,  being  not  quite  thirty- 
three  years  old.  He  was  never  married. 

When  we  remember  that  a  large  part  of  Browne’s  mature  life  was  taken  up 
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in  learning  the  printer’s  trade,  in  which  he  became  a  master,  we  must  decide 
that  he  had  only  entered  on  his  career  as  humorous  writer.  Much  of  what  he 
wrote  is  simply  amusing,  with  little  depth  or  power  of  suggestion;  it  is  comic, 
not  humorous.  He  was  gaining  the  ear  of  the  public  and  training  his  powers 
of  expression.  What  he  has  left  consists  of  a  few  collections  of  sketches  written 
for  a  daily  paper.  But  the  subjoined  extracts  will  show,  albeit  dimly,  that  he 
was  more  than  a  joker,  as  under  the  cap  and  bells  of  the  fool  in  '  Lear  ’  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  face  of  a  tender-hearted  and  philosophic  friend. 
Browne’s  nature  was  so  kindly  and  sympathetic,  so  pure  and  manly,  that  after 
he  had  achieved  a  reputation  and  was  relieved  from  immediate  pecuniary 
pressure,  he  would  have  felt  an  ambition  to  do  some  worthy  work  and  take 
time  to  bring  out  the  best  that  was  in  him.  As  it  is,  he  had  only  tried  his 
’prentice  hand.  Still,  the  figure  of  the  old  showman,  though  not  very  solidly 
painted,  is  admirably  done.  He  is  a  sort  of  sublimated  and  unoffensive  Bar- 
num;  perfectly  consistent,  permeated  with  his  professional  view  of  life,  yet 
quite  incapable  of  anything  underhand  or  mean;  radically  loyal  to  the  Union, 
appreciative  of  the  nature  of  his  animals,  steady  in  his  humorous  attitude 
toward  life:  and  above  all,  not  a  composite  of  shreds  and  patches,  but  a  per¬ 
sonality.  Slight  as  he  is,  and  unconscious  and  unpractised  as  is  the  art  that 
went  to  his  creation,  he  is  one  of  the  humorous  figures  of  all  literature;  and 
old  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Uncle  Toby,  and  Dr.  Primrose 
will  not  disdain  to  admit  him  into  their  company;  for  he  too  is  a  man,  not  an 
abstraction,  and  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  parentage  nor  doubtful  of  his 
standing  among  the  "  children  of  the  men  of  wit.” 

Charles  F.  Johnson 


EDWIN  FORREST  AS  OTHELLO 


DURIN  a  recent  visit  to  New  York  the  undersined  went  to  see  Edwin 
Forrest.  As  I  am  into  the  moral  show  biziness  myself  I  ginrally  go  to 
Barnum’s  moral  museum,  where  only  moral  peeple  air  admitted, 
partickly  on  Wednesday  arternoons.  But  this  time  I  thot  I’d  go  and  see  Ed. 
Ed  has  bin  actin  out  on  the  stage  for  many  years.  There  is  varis  ’pinions  about 
his  actin,  Englishmen  ginrally  bleevin  that  he’s  far  superior  to  Mister  Mac- 
ready;  but  on  one  pint  all  agree,  &  that  is  that  Ed  draws  like  a  six-ox  team. 
Ed  was  actin  at  Niblo’s  Garding,  which  looks  considerable  more  like  a  parster 
than  a  garding,  but  let  that  pars.  I  sot  down  in  the  pit,  took  out  my  spectacles 
and  commenced  peroosin  the  evenin’s  bill.  The  awjince  was  all-fired  large  &  the 
boxes  was  full  of  the  elitty  of  New  York.  Several  opery  glasses  was  leveled  at 
me  by  Gotham’s  fairest  darters,  but  I  didn’t  let  on  as  tho  I  noticed  it,  tho 
mebby  I  did  take  out  my  sixteen-dollar  silver  watch  &  brandish  it  round  more 
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than  was  necessary.  But  the  best  of  us  has  our  weaknesses  &  if  a  man  has 
gewelry  let  him  show  it.  As  I  was  peroosin  the  bill  a  grave  young  man  who  sot 
near  me  axed  me  if  I’d  ever  seen  Forrest  dance  the  Essence  of  Old  Virginny. 
"  He’s  immense  in  that,”  sed  the  young  man.  "  He  also  does  a  fair  champion 
jig,”  the  young  man  continnered,  "  but  his  Big  Thing  is  the  Essence  of  Old 
Virginny.”  Sez  I,  "  Fair  youth,  do  you  know  what  I’d  do  with  you  if  you  was 

O 

my  sunr 

"  No,”  sez  he. 

"  Wall,”  sez  I,  "  I’d  appint  your  funeral  tomorrow  arternoon,  &  the  korps 
should  be  ready.  You’re  too  smart  to  live  on  this  yerth.” 

He  didn’t  try  any  more  of  his  capers  on  me.  But  another  pussylanermuss 
individooul  in  a  red  vest  and  patent  leather  boots  told  me  his  name  was  Bill 
Astor  &  axed  me  to  lend  him  50  cents  till  early  in  the  mornin.  I  told  him  I’d 
probly  send  it  round  to  him  before  he  retired  to  his  virtoous  couch,  but  if  I 
didn’t  he  might  look  for  it  next  fall  as  soon  as  I’d  cut  my  com.  The  orchestry 
was  now  fiddling  with  all  their  might  &  as  the  peeple  didn’t  understan  anything 
about  it  they  applaudid  versifrusly.  Presently  old  Ed  cum  out.  The  play  was 
Otheller  or  More  of  Veniss.  Otheller  was  writ  by  Wm.  Shakspeer.  The  seene 
is  laid  in  Veniss.  Otheller  was  a  likely  man  &  was  a  ginral  in  the  Veniss  army. 
He  eloped  with  Desdemony,  a  darter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Brabantio,  who  repre¬ 
sented  one  of  the  black  districks  in  the  Veneshun  legislater.  Old  Brabantio  was 
as  mad  as  thunder  at  this  &  tore  round  considerable,  but  finally  cooled  down, 
tellin  Otheller,  howsoever,  that  Desdemony  had  come  it  over  her  par,  &  that 
he  had  better  look  out  or  she’d  come  it  over  him  likewise.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Othel¬ 
ler  git  along  very  comfortable-like  for  a  spell.  She  is  sweet-tempered  and 
lovin  —  nice,  sensible  female,  never  goin  in  for  he-female  conventions,  green 
cotton  umbrellers,  and  pickled  beats.  Otheller  is  a  good  provider  and  thinks 
all  the  world  of  his  wife.  She  has  a  lazy  time  of  it,  the  hird  girl  doin  all  the 
cookin  and  washin.  Desdemony  in  fact  don’t  have  to  git  the  water  to  wash  her 
own  hands  with.  But  a  low  cuss  named  Iago,  who  I  bleeve  wants  to  git  Otheller 
out  of  his  snug  government  birth,  now  goes  to  work  Si  upsets  the  Otheller 
family  in  most  outrajus  stile.  Iago  falls  in  with  a  brainless  youth  named 
Roderigo  &  wins  all  his  money  at  poker.  (Iago  allers  played  foul.)  He  thus 
got  money  enuff  to  carry  out  his  onprincipled  skeem.  Mike  Cassio,  a  Irishman, 
is  selected  as  a  tool  by  Iago.  Mike  was  a  clever  feller  &  a  orficer  in  Otheller’s 
army.  He  liked  his  tods  too  well,  howsoever,  &  they  floored  him  as  they  have 
many  other  promisin  young  men.  Iago  injuces  Mike  to  drink  with  him,  Iago 
slily  throwin  his  whiskey  over  his  shoulder.  Mike  gits  as  drunk  as  a  biled  owl 
&  allows  that  he  can  lick  a  yard  full  of  the  Veneshun  fancy  before  breakfast, 
without  sweatin  a  hair.  He  meets  Roderigo  &  proceeds  for  to  smash  him.  A 
feller  named  Mentano  undertakes  to  slap  Cassio,  when  that  infatooated  person 
runs  his  sword  into  him.  That  miserble  man,  Iago,  pretends  to  be  very  sorry  to 
see  Mike  conduck  hisself  in  this  way  Si  undertakes  to  smooth  the  thing  over  to 
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Otheller,  who  rushes  in  with  a  drawn  sword  fid  wants  to  know  what’s  up.  Iago 
cunningly  tells  his  story  fid  Otheller  tells  Mike  that  he  thinks  a  good  deal  of 
him  but  that  he  cant  train  no  more  in  his  regiment.  Desdemony  sympathises 
with  poor  Mike  fid  interceds  for  him  with  Otheller.  Iago  makes  him  bleeve  she 
does  this  because  she  thinks  more  of  Mike  than  she  does  of  hisself.  Otheller 
swallers  Iagos  lyin  tail  fid  goes  to  makin  a  noosence  of  hisself  ginrally.  He 
worries  poor  Desdemony  terrible  by  his  vile  insinuations  fid  finally  smothers  her 
to  deth  with  a  piller.  Mrs.  Iago  comes  in  just  as  Otheller  has  finished  the  fowl 
deed  fid  givs  him  fits  right  fid  left,  showin  him  that  he  has  been  orfully  gulled 
by  her  miserble  cuss  of  a  husband.  Iago  cums  in  fid  his  wife  commences  rakin 
him  down  also,  when  he  stabs  her.  Otheller  jaws  him  a  spell  fid  then  cuts  a  small 
hole  in  his  stummick  with  his  sword.  Iago  pints  to  Desdemony’s  deth  bed  fid 
goes  orf  with  a  sardonic  smile  onto  his  countenance.  Otheller  tells  the  peple 
that  he  has  dun  the  state  some  service  fid  they  know  it;  axes  them  to  do  as  fair 
a  thing  as  they  can  for  him  under  the  circumstances,  fid  kills  hisself  with  a 
fish-knife,  which  is  the  most  sensible  thing  he  can  do.  This  is  a  breef  skedule 
of  the  synopsis  of  the  play. 

Edwin  Forrest  is  a  grate  acter.  I  thot  I  saw  Otheller  before  me  all  the  time 
he  was  actin  fid,  when  the  curtin  fell,  I  found  my  spectacles  was  still  mistened 
with  salt-water,  which  had  run  from  my  eyes  while  por  Desdemony  was  dyin. 
Betsy  Jane  —  Betsy  Jane!  let  us  pray  that  our  domestic  bliss  may  never  be 
busted  up  by  a  Iago! 

Edwin  Forrest  makes  money  actin  out  on  the  stage.  He  gits  five  hundred 
dollars  a  nite  fid  his  board  fid  washin.  I  wish  I  had  such  a  Forrest  in  my 
Garding! 


HIGH-HANDED  OUTRAGE  AT  UTICA 


N  the  fall  of  1856  I  showed  my  show  in  Utiky,  a  trooly  grate  sitty  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  people  gave  me  a  cordyal  recepshun.  The  press  was  loud  in  her 


prases. 

1  day  as  I  was  givin  a  descripshun  of  my  Beests  and  Snaiks  in  my  usual 
flcwry  stile,  what  was  my  skorn  fid  disgust  to  see  a  big  burly  feller  walk  up  to 
the  cage  containin  my  wax  figgers  of  the  Lord’s  Last  Supper,  and  cease  Judas 
Iscariot  by  the  feet  and  drag  him  out  on  the  ground.  He  then  commenced  fur 
to  pound  him  as  hard  as  he  cood. 

"  What  under  the  son  are  you  abowt?  ”  cried  I. 

Sez  he,  "  What  did  you  bring  this  pussylanermus  cuss  here  fur?  ”  fid  he  hit 
the  wax  figger  another  tremenjus  blow  on  the  hed. 

Sez  I,  "You  egrejus  ass  that  air’s  a  wax  figger  —  a  representashun  of  the 
false  ’Postle.” 
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Sez  he,  "  That’s  all  very  well  fur  you  to  say,  but  I  tell  you,  old  man,  that 
Judas  Iscariot  can’t  show  hisself  in  Utiky  with  impunerty  by  a  darn  site!  ”  with 
which  observashun  he  kaved  in  Judassis  hed.  The  young  man  belonged  to  i  of 
the  first  famerlies  in  Utiky.  I  sood  him  and  the  Joory  brawt  in  a  verdict  of 
Arson  in  the  3d  degree. 


AFFAIRS  ROUND  THE  VILLAGE  GREEN 

A  ND  where  are  the  friends  of  my  youth?  I  have  found  one  of  ’em,  cer- 
tainly.  I  saw  him  ride  in  a  circus  the  other  day  on  a  bareback  horse, 
JL  )V  and  even  now  his  name  stares  at  me  from  yonder  board-fence  in  green 
and  blue  and  red  and  yellow  letters.  Dashington,  the  youth  with  whom  I  used 
to  read  the  able  orations  of  Cicero,  and  who  as  a  declaimer  on  exhibition  days 
used  to  wipe  the  rest  of  us  boys  pretty  handsomely  out  —  well,  Dashington  is 
identified  with  the  halibut  and  cod  interests  —  drives  a  fish-cart,  in  fact,  from 
a  certain  town  on  the  coast  back  into  the  interior.  Hurburtson  —  the  utterly 
stupid  boy  —  the  lunkhead  who  never  had  his  lesson,  he’s  about  the  ablest 
lawyer  a  sister  State  can  boast.  Mills  is  a  newspaper  man,  and  is  just  now 
editing  a  Major  General  down  South.  Singlingson,  the  sweet-faced  boy  whose 
face  was  always  washed  and  who  was  never  rude,  he  is  in  the  penitentiary  for 
putting  his  uncle’s  autograph  to  a  financial  document.  Hawkins,  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  son,  is  an  actor;  and  Williamson,  the  good  little  boy  who  divided  his 
bread  and  butter  with  the  beggar-man,  is  a  failing  merchant,  and  makes  money 
by  it.  Tom  Slink,  who  used  to  smoke  Short  Sixes  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
little  circus  boys,  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  cheap  gaming 
establishment  in  Boston,  where  the  beautiful  but  uncertain  prop  is  nightly 
tossed.  Be  sure  the  Army  is  represented  by  many  of  the  friends  of  my  youth, 
the  most  of  whom  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

But  Chalmerson  hasn’t  done  much.  No,  Chalmerson  is  rather  of  a  failure. 
He  plays  on  the  guitar  and  sings  love-songs.  Not  that  he  is  a  bad  man  —  a 
kinder-hearted  creature  never  lived, 'and  they  say  he  hasn’t  yet  got  over  crying 
for  his  little  curly-haired  sister  who  died  ever  so  long  ago.  But  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  business,  politics,  the  world,  and  those  things.  He  is  dull  at  trade  — 
indeed,  it  is  the  common  remark  that  "  Everybody  cheats  Chalmerson.”  He 
came  to  the  party  the  other  evening  and  brought  his  guitar.  They  wouldn’t 
have  him  for  a  tenor  in  the  opera,  certainly,. for  he  is  shaky  in  his  upper  notes; 
but  if  his  simple  melodies  didn’t  gush  straight  from  the  heart!  why,  even  my 
trained  eyes  were  wet!  And  although  some  of  the  girls  giggled,  and  some  of 
the  men  seemed  to  pity  him,  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  poor  Chalmerson 
was  nearer  heaven  than  any  of  us  all. 
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MR.  PEPPER 

From  '  Artemus  Ward:  His  Travels.’ 

MY  arrival  at  Virginia  City  was  signalized  by  the  following  inci¬ 
dent: - 

I  had  no  sooner  achieved  my  room  in  the  garret  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Hotel  than  I  was  called  upon  by  an  intoxicated  man,  who  said  he  was  an 
Editor.  Knowing  how  rare  it  is  for  an  Editor  to  be  under  the  blighting  influ¬ 
ence  of  either  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  I  received  this  statement  doubtfully. 
But  I  said: 

"  What  name?  ” 

"  Wait!  ”  he  said,  and  went  out. 

I  heard  him  pacing  unsteadily  up  and  down  the  hall,  outside. 

In  ten  minutes  he  returned,  and  said,  "  Pepper!  ” 

Pepper  was  indeed  his  name.  He  had  been  out  to  see  if  he  could  remember 
it,  and  he  was  so  flushed  with  his  success  that  he  repeated  it  joyously  several 
times  and  then,  with  a  short  laugh,  he  went  away. 

I  had  often  heard  of  a  man  being  "so  drunk  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
town  he  lived  in,”  but  here  was  a  man  so  hideously  inebriated  that  he  didn’t 
know  what  his  name  was. 

I  saw  him  no  more,  but  I  heard  from  him.  For  he  published  a  notice  of  my 
lecture,  in  which  he  said  that  I  had  ct  dissipated  air! 


HORACE  GREELEY’S  RIDE  TO  PLACERVILLE 
From  'Artemus  Ward:  His  Travels.’ 

WHEN  Mr.  Greeley  was  in  California,  ovations  awaited  him  at 
every  town.  He  had  written  powerful  leaders  in  the  Tribune  in 
favor  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  which  had  greatly  endeared  him  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Golden  State.  And  therefore  they  made  much  of  him  when 
he  went  to  see  them. 

At  one  town  the  enthusiastic  populace  tore  his  celebrated  white  coat  to 
pieces  and  carried  the  pieces  home  to  remember  him  by. 

The  citizens  of  Placerville  prepared  to  fete  the  great  journalist,  and  an  extra 
coach  with  extra  relays  of  horses  was  chartered  of  the  California  Stage  Com¬ 
pany  to  carry  him  from  Folsom  to  Placerville  —  distance,  forty  miles.  The 
extra  was  in  some  way  delayed,  and  did  not  leave  Folsom  until  late  in  the  af- 
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ternoon.  Mr.  Greeley  was  to  be  feted  at  seven  o’clock  that  evening  by  the 
citizens  of  Placerville,  and  it  was  altogether  necessary  that  he  should  be  there 
by  that  time.  So  the  Stage  Company  said  to  Henry  Monk,  the  driver  of  the 
extra,  "  Henry,  this  great  man  must  be  there  by  seven  tonight.”  And  Henry 
answered,  "  The  great  man  shall  be  there.” 

The  roads  were  in  an  awful  state,  and  during  the  first  few  miles  out  of 
Folsom  slow  progress  was  made. 

"  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Greeley,  "  are  you  aware  that  I  must  be  in  Placerville  at 
seven  o’clock  tonight?  ” 

"  I’ve  got  my  orders!  ”  laconically  replied  Henry  Monk. 

Still  the  coach  dragged  slowly  forward. 

"  Sir,”  said  Mr.  Greeley,  "  this  is  not  a  trifling  matter.  I  must  be  there  at 
seven!  ” 

Again  came  the  answer,  "  I’ve  got  my  orders!  ” 

But  the  speed  was  not  increased,  and  Mr.  Greeley  chafed  away  another  half- 
hour;  when,  as  he  was  again  about  to  remonstrate  with  the  driver,  the  horses 
suddenly  started  into  a  furious  run,  and  all  sorts  of  encouraging  yells  filled  the 
air  from  the  throat  of  Henry  Monk. 

"  That  is  right,  my  good  fellow,”  said  Mr.  Greeley.  "  I’ll  give  you  ten 
dollars  when  we  get  to  Placerville.  Now  we  are  goin!  ” 

They  were  indeed,  and  at  a  terrible  speed. 

Crack,  crack!  went  the  whip,  and  again  "  that  voice  ”  split  the  air,  "  Get 
up!  Hi-yi!  G’long!  Yip-yip.” 

And  on  they  tore  over  stones  and  ruts,  up  hill  and  down,  at  a  rate  of  speed 
never  before  achieved  by  stage  horses. 

Mr.  Greeley,  who  had  been  bouncing  from  one  end  of  the  stage  to  the  other 
like  an  India-rubber  ball,  managed  to  get  his  head  out  of  the  window,  when 
he  said:  — 

"  Do-on’t-on’t-on’t  you-u-u  think  we-e-e-e  shall  get  there  by  seven  if  we  do- 
on’t-on’t  go  so  fast?  ” 

"  I’ve  got  my  orders!  ”  That  was  all  Henry  Monk  said.  And  on  tore  the 
coach. 

It  was  becoming  serious.  Already  the  journalist  was  extremely  sore  from  the 
terrible  jolting  —  and  again  his  head  "  might  have  been  seen  from  the 
window.” 

"  Sir,”  he  said,  "  I  don’t  care-care-air  if  we  don’t  get  there  at  seven.” 

"I’ve  got  my  orders!  ”  Fresh  horses —  forward  again,  faster  than  before  — 
over  rocks  and  stumps,  on  one  of  which  the  coach  narrowly  escaped  turning  a 
summerset. 

"  See  here!  ”  shrieked  Mr.  Greeley,  "  I  don’t  care  if  we  don’t  get  there  at 
all.” 

"  I’ve  got  my  orders!  I  work  fer  the  California  Stage  Company,  I  do.  That’s 
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wot  I  work  fer.  They  said,  '  Get  this  man  through  by  seving.’  An’  this  man’s 
goin’  through,  you  bet!  Gerlong!  Whoo-ep!  ” 

Another  frightful  jolt,  and  Mr.  Greeley’s  bald  head  suddenly  found  its 
way  through  the  roof  of  the  coach,  amidst  the  crash  of  small  timbers  and  the 
ripping  of  strong  canvas. 

"  Stop,  you  —  maniac!  ”  he  roared. 

Again  answered  Henry  Monk:  — 

"  I’ve  got  my  orders!  Keep  your  seat,  Horace!  ” 

At  Mud  Springs,  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Placerville,  they  met  a  large 
delegation  of  the  citizens  of  Placerville,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  the  cele¬ 
brated  editor,  and  escort  him  into  town.  There  was  a  military  company,  a  brass 
band,  and  a  six-horse  wagon-load  of  beautiful  damsels  in  milk-white  dresses, 
representing  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  .  .  . 

"  Is  Mr.  Greeley  on  board?  ”  asked  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

"  He  was,  a  jew  miles  back!  ”  said  Mr.  Monk.  "  Yes,”  he  added,  looking 
down  through  the  hole  which  the  fearful  jolting  had  made  in  the  coach-roof, 
"  Yes,  I  can  see  him!  He  is  there!  ” 

"  Mr.  Greeley,”  said  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  presenting  himself  at 
the  window  of  the  coach,  "Mr.  Greeley,  sir!  We  are  come  to  most  cordially 
welcome  you,  sir!  —  Why,  God  bless  me,  sir,  you  are  bleeding  at  the  nose!  ” 

"  I’ve  got  my  orders!  ”  cried  Mr.  Monk.  "  My  orders  is  as  follows:  Git  him 
there  by  seving!  It  wants  a  quarter  to  seving.  Stand  out  of  the  way!  ” 

"  But,  sir,”  exclaimed  the  committee-man,  seizing  the  off-leader  by  the 
reins,  "  Mr.  Monk,  we  are  come  to  escort  him  into  town!  Look  at  the  proces¬ 
sion,  sir,  and  the  brass  band,  and  the  people,  and  the  young  women,  sir!  ” 
rr I’ve  got  my  orders!”  screamed  Mr.  Monk.  "My  orders  don’t  say  nothin’ 
about  no  brass  bands  and  young  women.  My  orders  says,  '  Git  him  there  by 
seving.’  Let  go  them  lines!  Clear  the  way  there!  Whoo-ep!  Keep  your  seat, 
Horace!  ”  and  the  coach  dashed  wildly  through  the  procession,  upsetting  a 
portion  of  the  brass  band,  and  violently  grazing  the  wagon  which  contained 
the  beautiful  young  women  in  white. 

Years  hence,  gray-haired  men  who  were  little  boys  in  this  procession  will  tell 
their  grandchildren  how  this  stage  tore  through  Mud  Springs,  and  how  Hor¬ 
ace  Greeley’s  bald  head  ever  and  anon  showed  itself  like  a  wild  apparition 
above  the  coach-roof. 

Mr.  Monk  was  on  time.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  very 
indignant  for  a  while:  then  he  laughed  and  finally  presented  Mr.  Monk  with 
a  brand-new  suit  of  clothes.  Mr.  Monk  himself  is  still  in  the  employ  of  the 
California  Stage  Company,  and  is  rather  fond  of  relating  a  story  that  has 
made  him  famous  all  over  the  Pacific  coast.  But  he  says  he  yields  to  no  man  in 
his  admiration  for  Horace  Greeley. 


THE  NEW  YORK  GROUP 


A  COMPARISON  of  the  writers  in  New  York  with  those  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  suggests  at  once  certain  differences  that  are  rather  hard  to 
define  and  yet  undoubtedly  real.  In  the  first  place,  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers  are  distinctly  indigenous.  Born,  most  of  them,  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  Boston’s  famous  dome,  educated  at  Harvard,  living  their  lives  in  Boston 
or  Cambridge,  except  when  in  Europe,  they  belong  to  Boston  in  a  peculiar 
sense.  Their  interests  are  rooted  in  the  life  of  their  section,  and,  stimulated 
by  the  keen  mentality  found  there  and  by  the  cultural  streams  from  the  Old 
World,  flower  into  an  expression  that  is  at  once  provincial  and  cosmopolitan. 
Their  geographical  status  is  as  definitely  indicated  by  their  point  of  view  and 
their  outlook  on  life  as  if  they  wrote  in  the  Yankee  dialect. 

No  such  local  quality  appears  in  the  New  York  group.  Their  very  status  as 
New  Yorkers  appears  rather  fortuitous.  Whitman  might  have  been  born 
anywhere.  In  any  other  city  he  would  have  celebrated  its  crowds,  its  confusion, 
its  democratic  melee,  its  energy;  and  his  imagination  would  have  roamed  just 
the  same  over  the  vast  continent.  In  his  revolts,  his  enthusiasms,  his  confusions, 
there  is  nothing  that  belongs  peculiarly  to  New  York.  Melville  was  indeed 
born  in  New  York  —  his  parents  came  from  Albany  three  months  before  his 
birth  —  but  his  great  stories  grew  out  of  his  experiences  in  a  whaling  ship  on 
the  high  seas;  and  a  portion  of  his  middle  years  was  spent  in  New  England.- 
Warner  was  a  New  Englander  transplanted  in  New  York,  as  was  Bryant. 
Godkin  was  an  Irishman,  with  an  outlook  distinctly  more  international  than 
local.  Ingersoll  came  from  Illinois.  Beecher,  of  old  New  England  stock,  was 
born  in  Connecticut.  Greeley  was  born  in  New  Hampshire.  In  their  day,  as 
now,  the  prominent  New  Yorker  was  quite  commonly  a  man  born  somewhere 
else;  a  man  attracted  to  the  big,  energetic,  thriving  market  for  all  kinds  of 
wares,  intellectual  as  well  as  material;  not  a  man  of  continuous  life  in  the 
atmosphere  of  one  place  from  infancy,  and  so  not  molded  or  stamped  with  the 
flavor  of  a  region. 

Another  impression  gained  from  comparing  these  two  groups  is  that  the 
New  York  group  is  less  intent  on  the  intellectual  life;  has,  one  may  say,  less 
earnestness,  less  intensity  about  it.  One  cannot  imagine  an  Emerson  or  a 
Thoreau  there  —  much  less  a  Bronson  Alcott  or  a  Margaret  Fuller.  If  they 
missed  the  high  genius  of  the  former  two,  they  escaped  the  posing  and  the 
vaporing  of  the  two  latter.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  the  two  regions  a 
difference  in  earnestness,  in  high  seriousness;  and  while  the  great  commercial 
center  has  lacked  in  these,  it  has  gained  in  a  certain  cosmopolitan  poise. 
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By  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  the  New  England  group  had  reached,  or 
passed,  the  zenith  of  its  production.  Already  the  question  began  to  be  asked 
whether  the  cultural  supremacy  was  passing  to  New  York.  In  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  the  output  of  publishing  houses  New  York  soon  began  to  take 
the  lead.  Where  the  market  was,  the  sellers  came.  And  by  the  end  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  New  York  was  the  center  of  distribution  for  literary  influences.  The 
commercial  phrase,  center  of  distribution,  is  sufficiently  indicative. 

Certain  figures,  now  growing  somewhat  indistinct,  stood  out  distinctly  in 
the  thirty  years  following  the  Civil  War.  Horace  Greeley  (1811-1872)  made 
the  New  York  Tribune  a  sort  of  secular  Bible  to  good  Republicans.  E.  L. 
Godkin  (1831-1892)  made  of  the  Evening  Post  a  scourge  that  evil-doers  in 
the  political  world  learned  to  dread.  Its  clientele  was  the  cultivated  readers 
who  hoped  for  honest  local  and  State  government.  Charles  A.  Dana  (1819- 
1897),  one  of  the  Brook  Farm  colony  in  1842,  made  the  New  York  Sun  the 
most  brilliantly  written  paper  in  the  country. 

Three  distinctly  literary  magazines  belonged  to  New  York:  Harper’s, 
Scribner’s,  and  The  Century.  The  Forum,  The  Nation,  and  other  magazines 
devoted  to  more  general  interests  were  widely  read. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  independent  Plymouth 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  gave  to  religion  something  akin  to  the  liberalization 
achieved  earlier  in  New  England  by  the  Unitarian  movement.  Robert  Inger- 
soll,  lawyer,  philanthropist,  and  eloquent  orator,  spread  abroad  ideas  of  as 
revolutionary  a  character,  and  as  challenging  to  the  old  orthodoxy  of  the 
churches,  as  were  those  of  Thomas  Paine  in  his  day,  or  as  Holmes’s  ridicule  of 
the  hard  logic  of  Calvinic. 

The  graceful,  informal  essays  flourished,  from  the  earlier  chit-chat  of  the 
polished  N.  P.  Willis  (1806-1867),  to  the  cultured  ease  of  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  During  the  period  covered  in  this  volume  there  are  only  two  authors 
great  enough  to  be  world  figures.  These  are  Whitman  and  Melville,  both  of 
whom  are  treated  fully  in  later  pages.  One  man,  O’Brien,  is  famous  for  his 
part  in  carrying  on  the  development  of  the  technique  of  the  short  story.  The 
rest  of  the  story  of  the  region  and  the  period  is  that  of  an  active,  balanced, 
sophisticated  age,  not  distinguished  for  any  outstanding  achievement  or  any 
great  genius,  but  carrying  on  the  stream  of  our  intellectual  life. 


WHO  goes  there?  hankering,  gross,  mystical,  nude  —  hankering 
like  the  great  elk  in  the  awakening  forest  in  springtime;  gross 
as  unhoused  Nature  is  gross;  mystical  as  Boehme  or  Swedenborg; 
and  so  far  as  the  concealments  and  disguises  of  the  conventional  man,  and  the 
usual  adornments  of  polite  verse,  are  concerned,  as  nude  as  Adam  in  Paradise. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  nudity  of  Walt  Whitman’s  verse,  both  in  respect  to  its 
subject-matter  and  his  mode  of  treatment  of  it,  that  so  astonished,  when  it  did 
not  repel,  his  readers.  He  boldly  stripped  away  everything  conventional  and 
artificial  from  man  —  clothes,  customs,  institutions,  etc.  —  and  treated  him  as 
he  is,  primarily,  in  and  of  himself  and  in  his  relation  to  the  universe;  and  with 
equal  boldness  he  stripped  away  what  were  to  him  the  artificial  adjuncts  of 
poetry  —  rhyme,  measure,  and  all  the  stock  language  and  forms  of  the  schools 
—  and  planted  himself  upon  a  spontaneous  rhythm  of  language  and  the  inher¬ 
ently  poetic  in  the  common  and  universal. 

The  result  is  the  most  audacious  and  debatable  contribution  yet  made  to 
American  literature,  and  one  the  merits  of  which  will  doubtless  long  divide 
the  reading  public.  It  gave  a  rude  shock  to  most  readers  of  current  poetry;  but 
it  was  probably  a  wholesome  shock,  like  the  rude  douse  of  the  sea  to  the  victim 
of  the  warmed  and  perfumed  bath.  The  suggestion  of  the  sea  is  not  inapt;  be¬ 
cause  there  is,  so  to  speak,  a  briny,  chafing,  elemental,  or  cosmic  quality  about 
Whitman’s  work  that  brings  up  the  comparison  —  a  something  in  it  bitter 
and  forbidding,  that  the  reader  must  conquer  and  become  familiar  with  before 
he  can  appreciate  the  tonic  and  stimulating  quality  which  it  really  holds.  To 
Whitman  may  be  applied,  more  truly  than  to  any  other  modern  poet,  Words¬ 
worth’s  lines  — 

You  must  love  him  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

As  the  new  generations  are  less  timid  and  conforming  than  their  fathers, 
and  take  more  and  more  to  the  open  air  and  its  exhilarations,  so  they  are  com¬ 
ing  more  and  more  into  relation  with  the  spirit  of  this  poet  of  democracy.  If 
Whitman  means  anything,  he  means  the  open  air,  and  a  life  fuller  and  fuller 
of  the  sanity,  the  poise,  and  the  health  of  nature;  freer  and  freer  of  every¬ 
thing  that  hampers,  enervates,  enslaves,  and  makes  morbid  and  sickly  the  body 
and  the  soul  of  man. 

Whitman  was  the  first  American  poet  of  any  considerable  renown  born  out¬ 
side  of  New  England,  and  the  first  to  show  a  larger,  freer,  bolder  spirit  than 
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that  of  the  New  England  poets.  He  was  a  native  of  Long  Island,  where  at 
West  Hills  he  was  born  on  May  31,  1819,  and  where  his  youth  was  passed. 
On  his  mother’s  side  he  was  Holland  Dutch,  on  his  father’s  English.  There 
was  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls  who  grew  to  be  men  and  women  of  a 
marked  type  —  large  in  stature,  rather  silent  and  slow  in  movement,  and  of 
great  tenacity  of  purpose.  All  the  children  showed  Dutch  traits,  which  were 
particularly  marked  in  Walt,  the  eldest.  William  Sloan  Kennedy,  who  has 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject,  attributes  Whitman’s  stubborn¬ 
ness,  his  endurance,  his  practicality,  his  sanity,  his  excessive  neatness  and 
purity  of  person,  and  the  preponderance  in  him  of  the  simple  and  serious  over 
the  humorous  and  refined,  largely  to  his  Dutch  ancestry.  His  phlegm,  his  ab¬ 
sorption,  his  repose,  and  especially  his  peculiar  pink-tinged  skin,  also  suggested 
the  countrymen  of  Rubens.  The  Quaker  element  also  entered  into  his  composi¬ 
tion,  by  way  of  his  maternal  grandmother.  Kennedy  recognizes  this  in  his 
silence,  his  sincerity  and  plainness,  his  self-respect  and  respect  for  every  other 
human  being,  his  free  speech,  his  unconventionality,  his  placidity,  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  friendship,  and  his  deep  religiousness.  Whitman  faithfully  followed 
the  inward  light,  the  inward  voice,  and  gave  little  or  no  heed  to  the  dissenting 
or  remonstrating  voices  of  the  world  about  him.  The  more  determined  the 
opposition,  the  more  intently  he  seems  to  have  listened  to  the  inward 
promptings. 

The  events  of  his  life  were  few  and  ordinary.  While  yet  a  child  the  family 
moved  to  Brooklyn,  where  the  father  worked  at  his  trade  of  carpentering,  and 
where  young  Whitman  attended  the  common  school  till  his  thirteenth  year. 
About  this  time  he  found  employment  in  a  printing-office  and  learned  to  set 
type,  and  formed  there  tastes  and  associations  with  printers  and  newspaper 
work  that  were  strong  with  him  ever  after.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became 
a  country  school-teacher  on  Long  Island,  and  began  writing  for  newspapers 
and  magazines.  We  next  hear  of  him  about  1838-40  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  at  Huntington,  Long  Island.  After  this  enterprise  was 
abandoned,  he  found  employment  for  five  or  six  years  mainly  in  printing- 
offices  as  compositor,  with  occasional  contributions  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  day.  He  also  wrote  novels;  only  the  title  of  one  of  them  — '  Frank 
Evans,’  a  temperance  tale  —  being  preserved.  In  1846-7  he  was  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  newspaper.  It  was  during  this  decade,  or  from  his  twentieth 
to  his  thirtieth  year,  that  he  seems  to  have  entered  so  heartily  and  lovingly  into 
the  larger,  open-air  life  of  New  York:  familiarizing  himself  with  all  classes  of 
working-men  and  all  trades  and  occupations;  fraternizing  with  drivers,  pilots, 
mechanics;  going,  as  he  says  in  his  poems,  with  "powerful  uneducated  per¬ 
sons  ”  —  letting  his  democratic  proclivities  have  full  swing,  and  absorbing 
much  that  came  to  the  surface  later  in  his  '  Leaves  of  Grass.’  He  was  especially 
fond  of  omnibus  drivers  —  a  unique  class  of  men  who  have  now  disappeared. 
It  is  reported  of  him  that  he  once  took  the  place  of  a  disabled  driver  and 
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drove  for  him  all  winter,  that  the  man’s  family  might  not  suffer  while  he  was 
recovering  in  the  hospital.  During  this  period  he  occasionally  appeared  as  a 
stump  speaker  at  political  mass-meetings  in  New  York  and  on  Long  Island, 
and  was  much  liked. 

When  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  set  out  on  an  extended  and  very  leisurely 
tour  through  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States,  again  absorbing  ma¬ 
terial  for  his  future  work,  and  fetching  up  finally  in  New  Orleans,  where  he 
tarried  a  year  or  more,  and  where  he  found  employment  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Crescent  newspaper.  In  1850  we  find  him  again  in  Brooklyn,  where  he 
started  the  Freeman,  an  organ  of  the  Free-Soilers.  But  the  paper  was  short¬ 
lived.  Whitman  had  little  business  capacity,  and  was  ill  suited  to  any  task  that 
required  punctuality,  promptness,  or  strict  business  methods.  He  was  a  man, 
as  he  says  in  his  'Leaves,’  "  preoccupied  of  his  own  soul”;  and  money-getting 
and  ordinary  worldly  success  attracted  him  but  little.  From  1851  to  185,4  he 
turned  his  hand  to  his  father’s  trade  of  carpentering,  building  and  selling  small 
houses  to  working-men.  It  is  said  that  he  might  have  prospered  in  this  business 
had  he  continued  in  it.  But  other  schemes  filled  his  head. 

He  was  already  big  with  the  conception  of  '  Leaves  of  Grass,’  for  which  con¬ 
sciously  and  unconsciously  he  had  been  many  years  getting  ready.  He  often 
dropped  his  carpentering  to  write  away  at  his  '  Leaves.’  Finally,  after  many 
rewritings,  in  the  spring  of  1855  he  went  to  press  with  his  book,  setting  up  most 
of  the  type  himself.  It  came  out  as  a  thin  quarto  of  ninety-four  pages,  present¬ 
ing  a  curious  appearance  to  the  eye  and  making  a  still  more  curious  impression 
upon  the  reader’s  mind.  It  attracted  little  attention  save  ridicule,  till  Emerson 
wrote  the  author  a  letter  containing  a  magnificent  eulogium  of  the  book,  which 
Dana  of  the  Tribune  persuaded  Whitman  to  publish  —  to  Emerson’s  subse¬ 
quent  annoyance,  since  the  letter  was  made  to  cover  a  later  edition  of  the 
'  Leaves  ’  in  which  was  much  more  objectionable  matter  than  in  the  first.  This 
letter  brought  the  volume  into  notice,  and  helped  to  launch  it  and  subsequent 
enlarged  editions  of  it  upon  its  famous  career,  in  both  hemispheres.  So  utterly 
out  of  keeping  with  the  current  taste  in  poetry  was  Whitman’s  work,  that  the 
first  impression  of  it  was,  and  in  many  minds  still  is,  to  excite  mirth  and 
ridicule.  This  was  partly  because  it  took  no  heed  of  the  conventionalities  of 
poetry  or  of  human  life,  and  partly  because  of  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mind.  In  his  poetry  he  seems  as  untouched  by  our  modern  sophistica¬ 
tions,  and  the  over-refinements  of  modern  culture,  as  any  of  the  Biblical 
writers. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War,  Whitman  left  Brooklyn  and  became  a 
volunteer  nurse  in  the  army  hospitals  in  Washington.  To  this  occupation  he 
gave  much  of  his  time  and  most  of  his  substance  till  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
It  is  claimed  for  him  that  he  personally  visited  and  ministered  to  over  one 
hundred  thousand  sick  and  v/ounded  Union  .and  Confederate  soldiers.  Out  of 
this  experience  grew  his  '  Drum  Taps,’  a  thin  volume  of  poems  published  in 
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1866.  It  was  subsequently  incorporated  with  his  '  Leaves.’  These  were  not 
battle-pieces,  or  songs  of  triumph  over  a  fallen  foe, 

But  a  little  book  containing  night’s  darkness,  and  blood-dripping  wounds, 
And  psalms  of  the  dead. 

During  these  hospital  years  Whitman  supported  himself  mainly  by  writing 
letters  to  the  New  York  Times.  His  'Hospital  Memoranda’  include  most  of 
this  material.  He  wrote  copious  letters  to  his  mother  at  the  same  time,  which 
were  issued  in  book  form  during  the  fall  of  1897  by  his  new  Boston  publishers, 
and  named  'The  Wound-Dresser.’  From  1865  to  1873  Whitman  occupied  the 
desk  of  a  government  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department.  Previous  to  that  time 
he  had  been  dismissed  from  a  position  in  the  Interior  Department,  by  its  head, 
James  Harlan,  because  he  was  the  author  of  '  Leaves  of  Grass.’ 

His  services  in  the  army  hospitals  impaired  his  health,  and  early  in  1873 
he  had  a  light  stroke  of  paralysis.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  moved  to  Cam¬ 
den,  New  Jersey,  where  his  brother,  Colonel  George  Whitman,  was  living. 
Camden  now  became  his  permanent  home.  His  health  was  much  impaired,  his 
means  very  limited,  but  his  serenity  and  cheerfulness  never  deserted  him. 
Many  foreign  travelers  made  pilgrimages  to  Camden  to  visit  him.  He  was 
generally  regarded  by  Europeans  as  the  one  distinctive  American  poet,  the  true 
outcome  in  literature  of  modern  democracy.  He  died  March  26,  1892,  and  his 
body  is  buried  in  a  Camden  cemetery,  in  an  imposing  granite  tomb  of  his  own 
designing.  Whitman  never  married.  He  was  always  poor,  but  he  was  a  man 
much  beloved  by  young  and  old  of  both  sexes,  while  in  a  small  band  of  men 
and  women  he  inspired  an  enthusiasm  and  a  depth  of  personal  attachment 
rare  in  any  age.  In  person  he  was  a  man  of  large  and  fine  physical  proportions 
and  striking  appearance.  His  tastes  were  simple,  his  wants  few.  He  was  a  man 
singularly  clean  in  both  speech  and  person.  He  loved  primitive  things;  and  his 
strongest  attachments  were  probably  for  simple,  natural,  uneducated,  but  pow¬ 
erful  persons.  The  common,  the  universal,  that  which  all  may  have  on  equal 
terms,  was  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  In  his  '  Leaves  ’  he  identifies  himself 
fully  with  these  elements,  declaring  that  — 

What  is  commonest,  cheapest,  nearest,  easiest,  is  Me. 

He  aimed  to  put  himself  into  a  book,  not  after  the  manner  of  the  gossiping 
essayist  like  Montaigne,  but  after  the  manner  of  poetic  revelation;  and  sought 
to  make  his  pages  give  an  impression  analogous  to  that  made  by  the  living, 
breathing  man.  The  '  Leaves  ’  are  not  beautiful  like  a  statue,  or  any  delicate 
and  elaborate  piece  of  carving;  but  beautiful,  and  ugly  too  if  you  like,  as  the 
living  man  or  woman  is  beautiful  or  ugly.  The  appeal  is  less  to  our  abstract 
esthetic  sense,  and  more  to  our  concrete  everyday  sense  of  real  things.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  our  esthetic  perceptions  are  not  stimulated;  but  only  that  they 
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are  appealed  to  in  a  different  way,  a  less  direct  and  premeditated  way,  than 
they  are  in  the  popular  poetry.  Without  the  emotion  of  the  beautiful  there  can 
be  no  poetry;  but  beauty  may  be  the  chief  aim  and  gathered  like  flowers  into 
nosegays,  as  in  most  of  the  current  poetry,  or  it  may  be  subordinated  and  left 
as  it  were  abroad  in  the  air  and  landscape,  as  was  Whitman’s  aim.  His  con¬ 
viction  was  that  beauty  should  follow  the  poet  —  never  lead  him. 

Whitman  aimed  at  a  complete  human  synthesis,  and  left  the  reader  to  make 
of  it  what  he  could;  and  he  is  not  at  all  disturbed  if  he  finds  the  bad  there  as 
well  as  the  good,  as  in  life  itself.  A  good  deal  of  mental  pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  before  his  full  meaning  and  significance  comes  out. 

Readers  who  idly  dip  into  him  for  poetic  tidbits  or  literary  morceaux,  or  who 
open  his  '  Leaves  ’  expecting  to  be  regaled  with  flowers  and  perfumes,  will 
surely  be  disappointed,  if  not  shocked.  His  work  does  not  belong  to  the  class 
of  literary  luxuries  or  delicacies.  It  is  primary  and  fundamental,  and  is  only 
indirectly  poetic;  that  is,  it  does  not  seek  beauty  so  much  as  it  seeks  that  which 
makes  beauty.  Its  method  is  not  exclusive,  but  inclusive.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
powerful  spirit  that  seeks  to  grasp  life  and  the  universe  as  a  whole,  and  to 
charge  the  conception  with  religious  and  poetic  emotion;  perhaps  I  should  say 
religious  emotion  alone,  as  Whitman  clearly  identifies  the  two.  Light  readers 
only  find  now  and  then  a  trace  of  the  poetic  in  his  work:  they  fail  to  see  the 
essentially  poetic  character  of  the  whole;  and  they  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a 
larger  poetry  than  that  of  gems  and  flowers.  The  poetry  of  pretty  words  and 
fancies  is  one  thing;  the  poetry  of  vast  conceptions  and  enthusiasm,  and  of 
religious  and  humanitarian  emotion,  is  quite  another. 

Our  pleasure  in  the  rhymed,  measured,  highly  wrought  verse  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  poets  is  doubtless  more  acute  and  instant  than  it  is  in  the  irregular  dithy- 
rambic  periods  of  Whitman:  this  type  of  poetry  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
thousand  and  one  artificial  things  with  which  the  civilized  man  surrounds  him¬ 
self —  perfumes,  colors,  music;  the  distilled,  the  highly  seasoned,  the  elabo¬ 
rately  carved  —  wine,  sweetmeats,  cosmetics,  etc.,  etc.  Whitman,  in  respect  to 
his  art  and  poetic  quality,  is  more  like  simple  natural  products,  or  the  every¬ 
day  family  staples  meat,  bread,  milk,  or  the  free  unhoused  elements  frost,  rain, 
spray.  There  is  little  in  him  that  suggests  the  artificial  in  life,  or  that  takes 
note  of  or  is  the  outcome  of  the  refinements  of  our  civilization.  Though  a  man 
of  deep  culture,  yet  culture  cannot  claim  him  as  her  own,  and  in  many  of  her 
devotees  repudiates  him  entirely.  He  let  nature  speak,  but  in  a  way  that  the 
uncultured  man  never  could.  In  its  tone  and  spirit  his  '  Leaves  of  Grass  ’  is  as 
primitive  as  the  antique  bards,  while  it  yet  implies  and  necessitates  modern 
civilization. 

It  is  urged  that  his  work  is  formless,  chaotic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
claimed  that  a  work  that  makes  a  distinct  and  continuous  impression,  that 
gives  a  sense  of  unity,  that  holds  steadily  to  an  ideal,  that  is  never  in  doubt 
about  its  own  method  and  aims,  and  that  really  grips  the  reader’s  mind  or 
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thought,  is  not  in  any  deep  sense  formless.  '  Leaves  of  Grass  ’  is  obviously 
destitute  of  the  arbitrary  and  artificial  form  of  regular  verse;  it  makes  no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prosodical  system:  but  its  admirers  claim  for  it  the  essential,  in¬ 
nate  form  of  all  vital  organic  things.  There  are  imitations  of  Whitman  that 
are  formless:  one  feels  no  will  or  purpose  in  them;  they  make  no  more  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  reader’s  mind  than  vapor  upon  his  hand.  A  work  is  formless  that 
has  no  motives,  no  ideas,  no  vertebra,  no  central  purpose  controlling  and  sub¬ 
ordinating  all  the  parts.  In  his  plan,  as  I  have  said,  Whitman  aimed  to  outline 
a  human  life,  his  own  life,  here  in  democratic  America  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  giving  not  merely  its  esthetic  and  spiritual  side,  but  its 
carnal  and  materialistic  side  as  well,  and  imbuing  the  whole  with  poetic  pas¬ 
sion.  In  working  out  this  purpose  we  are  not  to  hold  him  to  a  mechanical 
definiteness  and  accuracy:  he  may  build  freely  and  range  far  and  wide;  a  man 
is  made  up  of  many  and  contradictory  elements,  and  his  life  is  a  compound 
of  evil  and  of  good.  The  forces  that  shape  him  are  dynamic  and  not  mechanic. 
If  Whitman  has  confused  his  purpose,  if  all  the  parts  of  his  work  are  not 
related  more  or  less  directly  to  this  central  plan,  then  is  he  in  the  true  sense 
formless.  The  trouble  with  Whitman  is,  his  method  is  that  of  the  poet  and 
not  that  of  the  essayist  or  philosopher.  He  is  not  the  least  bit  didactic;  he  never 
explains  or  apologizes.  The  reader  must  take  him  on  the  wing,  or  not  at  all. 
He  does  not  state  his  argument  so  much  as  he  speaks  out  of  it  and  effuses  its 
atmosphere. 

Then  he  is  avowedly  the  poet  of  vista:  to  open  doors  and  windows,  to  let 
down  bars  rather  than  to  put  them  up,  to  dissolve  forms,  to  escape  boundaries, 
to  plant  the  reader  on  a  hill  rather  than  in  a  corner  —  this  fact  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  general  character  of  his  work  in  respect  to  form. 

Readers  who  have  a  keen  sense  of  what  is  called  artistic  form  in  poetry, 
meaning  the  sense  of  the  deftly  carved  or  shaped,  are  apt  to  be  repelled  by  the 
absence  of  all  verse  architecture  in  the  poems.  A  hostile  critic  might  say  they 
are  not  builded  up,  but  heaped  up.  But  this  would  give  a  wrong  impression, 
inasmuch  as  a  piece  of  true  literature  bears  no  necessary  analogy  to  a  house 
or  the  work  of  the  cabinet-maker.  It  may  find  its  type  or  suggestion  in  a  tree, 
a  river,  or  in  any  growing  or  expanding  thing.  Verse  perfectly  fluid,  and  with¬ 
out  any  palpable,  resisting,  extrinsic  form  whatever,  or  anything  to  take  his 
readers’  attention  away  from  himself  and  the  content  of  his  page,  was 
Whitman’s  aim. 

Opinion  will  doubtless  long  be  divided  about  the  value  of  his  work.  He  said 
he  was  "  willing  to  wait  to  be  understood  by  the  growth  of  the  taste  ”  of  him¬ 
self.  That  this  taste  is  growing,  that  the  new  generations  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  his  spirit  and  atmosphere,  that  the  mountain  is  less  and  less  forbid¬ 
ding,  and  looms  up  more  and  more  as  we  get  farther  from  it,  is  obvious  enough. 
That  he  will  ever  be  in  any  sense  a  popular  poet  is  in  the  highest  degree  im¬ 
probable:  but  that  he  will  kindle  enthusiasm  in  successive  minds;  that  he  will 
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be  an  enormous  feeder  to  the  coming  poetic  genius  of  his  country;  that  he  will 
enlarge  criticism,  and  make  it  easy  for  every  succeeding  poet  to  be  himself  and 
to  be  American;  and  finally  that  he  will  take  his  place  among  the  few  major 
poets  of  the  race,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt. 

John  Burroughs 

[The  following  selections  are  used  by  permission  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  the  estate  of  Walt  Whitman.] 


I  HEARD  YOU  SOLEMN-SWEET  PIPES  OF  THE  ORGAN 


I  HEARD  you  solemn-sweet  pipes  of  the  organ  as  last  Sunday  morn  I 
passed  the  church, 

Winds  of  autumn,  as  I  walked  the  woods  at  dusk  I  heard  your  long- 
stretched  sighs  up  above  so  mournful, 

I  heard  the  perfect  Italian  tenor  singing  at  the  opera,  I  heard  the  soprano  in 
the  midst  of  the  quartet  singing; 

Heart  of  my  love!  you  too  I  heard  murmuring  low  through  one  of  the  wrists 
around  my  head, 

Heard  the  pulse  of  you  when  all  was  still  ringing  little  bells  last  night  under 
my  ear. 


SONG  OF  THE  OPEN  ROAD 


K 


FOOT  and  light-hearted  I  take  to  the  open  road, 

Healthy,  free  the  world  before  me, 

The  long  brown  path  before  me  leading  wherever  I  chose. 


Henceforth  I  ask  not  good-fortune,  I  myself  am  good-fortune, 
Henceforth  I  whimper  no  more,  postpone  no  more,  need  nothing, 
Done  with  indoor  complaints,  libraries,  querulous  criticisms, 
Strong  and  content  I  travel  the  open  road. 


The  earth,  that  is  sufficient, 

I  do  not  want  the  constellations  any  nearer, 

I  know  they  are  very  well  where  they  are, 

I  know  they  suffice  for  those  who  belong  to  them. 
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(Still  here  I  carry  my  old  delicious  burdens, 

I  carry  them,  men  and  women,  I  carry  them  with  me  wherever  I  go, 
I  swear  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  get  rid  of  them, 

I  am  filled  with  them,  and  I  will  fill  them  in  return.) 


2 

You  road  I  enter  upon  and  look  around,  I  believe  you  are  not  all  that  is  here, 
I  believe  that  much  unseen  is  also  here. 

Here  the  profound  lesson  of  reception,  nor  preference  nor  denial, 

The  black  with  his  woolly  head,  the  felon,  the  diseased,  the  illiterate  person, 
are  not  denied; 

The  birth,  the  hasting  after  the  physician,  the  beggar’s  tramp,  the  drunkard’s 
stagger,  the  laughing  party  of  mechanics, 

The  escaped  youth,  the  rich  person’s  carriage,  the  fop,  the  eloping  couple, 

The  early  marketman,  the  hearse,  the  moving  of  furniture  into  the  town,  the 
return  back  from  the  town, 

They  pass,  I  also  pass,  anything  passes,  none  can  be  interdicted, 

None  but  are  accepted,  none  but  shall  be  dear  to  me. 


3 

You  air  that  serves  me  with  breath  to  speak! 

You  objects  that  call  from  diffusion  my  meanings  and  give  them  shape! 

You  light  that  wraps  me  and  all  things  in  delicate  equable  showers! 

You  paths  worn  in  the  irregular  hollows  by  the  roadsides! 

I  believe  you  are  latent  with  unseen  existences,  you  are  so  dear  to  me. 

You  flagged  walks  of  the  cities!  you  strong  curbs  at  the  edges! 

You  ferries!  you  planks  and  posts  of  wharves!  you  timber-lined  sides!  you  dis¬ 
tant  ships! 

You  rows  of  houses!  you  window-pierced  facades!  you  roofs! 

Y ou  porches  and  entrances!  you  copings  and  iron  guards! 

You  windows  whose  transparent  shells  might  expose  so  much! 

You  doors  and  ascending  steps!  you  arches! 

You  gray  stones  of  interminable  pavements!  you  trodden  crossings! 

From  all  that  has  touched  you  I  believe  you  have  imparted  to  yourselves,  and 
now  would  impart  the  same  secretly  to  me, 

From  the  living  and  the  dead  you  have  peopled  your  impassive  surfaces,  and 
the  spirits  thereof  would  be  evident  and  amicable  with  me. 
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The  earth  expanding  right  hand  and  left  hand, 

The  picture  alive,  every  part  in  its  best  light, 

The  music  falling  in  where  it  is  wanted,  and  stopping  where  it  is  not  wanted, 
The  cheerful  voice  of  the  public  road,  the  gay  fresh  sentiment  of  the  road. 

O  highway  I  travel,  do  you  say  to  me  Do  not  leave  me? 

Do  you  say  Venture  not —  if  you  leave  me  you  are  lost? 

Do  you  say  I  am  already  prepared,  1  am  well-beaten  and  undenied,  adhere  to 
me? 

O  public  road,  I  say  back  I  am  not  afraid  to  leave  you,  yet  I  love  you, 

You  express  me  better  than  I  can  express  myself. 

You  shall  be  more  to  me  than  my  poem. 

I  think  heroic  deeds  were  all  conceived  in  the  open  air,  and  all  free  poems  also, 
I  think  I  could  stop  here  myself  and  do  miracles, 

I  think  whatever  I  shall  meet  on  the  road  I  shall  like,  and  whoever  beholds  me 
shall  like  me, 

I  think  whoever  I  see  must  be  happy. 


5 

From  this  hour  I  ordain  myself  loosed  of  limits  and  imaginary  lines, 

Going  where  I  list,  my  own  master  total  and  absolute, 

Listening  to  others,  considering  well  what  they  say, 

Pausing,  searching,  receiving,  contemplating, 

Gently,  but  with  undeniable  will,  divesting  myself  of  the  holds  that  would  hold 
me. 

I  inhale  great  draughts  of  space, 

The  east  and  the  west  are  mine,  and  the  north  and  the  south  are  mine. 

I  am  larger,  better  than  I  thought, 

I  did  not  know  I  held  so  much  goodness. 

All  seems  beautiful  to  me, 

I  can  repeat  over  to  men  and  women,  You  have  done  such  good  to  me  I  would 
do  the  same  to  you, 

I  will  recruit  for  myself  and  you  as  I  go, 

I  will  scatter  myself  among  men  and  women  as  I  go, 

I  will  toss  a  new  gladness  and  roughness  among  them, 

Whoever  denies  me  it  shall  not  trouble  me, 

Whoever  accepts  me  he  or  she  shall  be  blessed  and  shall  bless  me. 
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Now  if  a  thousand  perfect  men  were  to  appear  it  would  not  amaze  me, 

Now  if  a  thousand  beautiful  forms  of  women  appeared  it  would  not  astonish 
me. 

Now  I  see  the  secret  of  the  making  of  the  best  persons, 

It  is  to  grow  in  the  open  air  and  to  eat  and  sleep  with  the  earth. 


Here  a  great  personal  deed  has  room. 

(Such  a  deed  seizes  upon  the  hearts  of  the  whole  race  of  men, 

Its  effusion  of  strength  and  will  overwhelms  law  and  mocks  all  authority  and 
all  argument  against  it.) 


Here  is  the  test  of  wisdom, 

Wisdom  is  not  finally  tested  in  schools, 

Wisdom  cannot  be  passed  from  one  having  it  to  another  not  having  it, 
Wisdom  is  of  the  soul,  is  not  susceptible  of  proof,  is  its  own  proof, 

Applies  to  all  stages  and  objects  and  qualities  and  is  content, 

Is  the  certainty  of  the  reality  and  immortality  of  things,  and  the  excellence  of 
things; 

Something  there  is  in  the  float  of  the  sight  of  things  that  provokes  it  out  of  the 
soul. 


Now  I  re-examine  philosophies  and  religions, 

They  may  prove  well  in  lecture-rooms,  yet  not  prove  at  all  under  the  spacious 
clouds  and  along  the  landscape  and  flowing  currents. 


Here  is  realization, 

Here  is  a  man  tallied  —  he  realizes  here  what  he  has  in  him, 

The  past,  the  future,  majesty,  love  —  if  they  are  vacant  of  you,  you  are  vacant 
of  them. 

Only  the  kernel  of  every  object  nourishes; 

Where  is  he  who  tears  off  the  husks  for  you  and  me? 

Where  is  he  that  undoes  stratagems  and  envelopes  for  you  and  me? 

Here  is  adhesiveness,  it  is  not  previously  fashioned,  it  is  apropos; 

Do  you  know  what  it  is  as  you  pass  to  be  loved  by  strangers? 

Do  you  know  the  talk  of  those  turning  eyeballs? 
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Here  is  the  efflux  of  the  soul, 

The  efflux  of  the  soul  comes  from  within  through  embowered  gates  ever  pro¬ 
voking  questions, 

These  yearnings  why  are  they?  these  thoughts  in  the  darkness  why  are  they? 

Why  are  there  men  and  women  that  while  they  are  nigh  me  the  sunlight  ex¬ 
pands  my  blood? 

Why  when  they  leave  me  to  do  my  pennants  of  joy  sink  flat  and  lank? 

Why  are  there  trees  I  never  walk  under  but  large  and  melodious  thoughts  de¬ 
scend  upon  me? 

(I  think  they  hang  there  winter  and  summer  on  those  trees  and  always  drop 
fruit  as  I  pass;) 

What  is  it  I  interchange  so  suddenly  with  strangers? 

What  with  some  driver  as  I  ride  on  the  seat  by  his  side? 

What  with  some  fisherman  drawing  his  seine  by  the  shore  as  I  walk  by  and 
pause? 

What  gives  me  to  be  free  to  a  woman’s  and  man’s  good-will?  what  gives  me  to 
be  free  to  mine? 

8 

The  efflux  of  the  soul  is  happiness,  here  is  happiness, 

I  think  it  pervades  the  open  air,  waiting  at  all  times, 

Now  it  flows  unto  us,  we  are  rightly  charged. 

Here  rises  the  fluid  and  attaching  character, 

The  fluid  and  attaching  character  is  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  man  and 
woman, 

(The  herbs  of  the  morning  sprout  no  fresher  and  sweeter  every  day  out  of  the 
roots  of  themselves,  than  it  sprouts  fresh  and  sweet  continually  out  of 
itself.) 

Toward  the  fluid  and  attaching  character  exudes  the  sweat  of  the  love  of 
young  and  old, 

From  it  falls  distilled  the  charm  that  mocks  beauty  and  attainments, 

Toward  it  heaves  the  shuddering  longing  ache  of  contact. 
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Allons!  whoever  you  are  come  travel  with  me! 
Traveling  with  me  you  find  what  never  tires. 
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The  earth  never  tires, 

The  earth  is  rude,  silent,  incomprehensible  at  first,  Nature  is  rude  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  at  first, 

Be  not  discouraged,  keep  on,  there  are  divine  things  well  enveloped, 

I  swear  to  you  there  are  divine  things  more  beautiful  than  words  can  tell. 

Allons!  we  must  not  stop  here, 

However  sweet  these  laid-up  stores,  however  convenient  this  dwelling  we  can¬ 
not  remain  here. 

However  sheltered  this  port  and  however  calm  these  waters  we  must  not 
anchor  here. 

However  welcome  the  hospitality  that  surrounds  us  we  are  permitted  to  receive 
it  but  a  little  while. 
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Allons!  the  inducements  shall  be  greater, 

We  will  sail  pathless  and  wild  seas, 

We  will  go  where  winds  blow,  waves  dash,  and  the  Yankee  clipper  speeds  by 
under  full  sail. 

Allons!  with  power,  liberty,  the  earth,  the  elements, 

Health,  defiance,  gaiety,  self-esteem,  curiosity; 

Allons!  from  all  formules! 

From  your  formules,  O  bat-eyed  and  materialistic  priests. 

The  stale  cadaver  blocks  up  the  passage  —  the  burial  waits  no  longer. 

Allons!  yet  take  warning! 

He  traveling  with  me  needs  the  best  blood,  thews,  endurance, 

None  may  come  to  the  trial  till  he  or  she  bring  courage  and  health, 

Come  not  here  if  you  have  already  spent  the  best  of  yourself, 

Only  those  may  come  who  come  in  sweet  and  determined  bodies, 

No  diseased  person,  no  rum-drinker  or  venereal  taint  is  permitted  here. 

(I  and  mine  do  not  convince  by  arguments,  similes,  rhymes, 

We  convince  by  our  presence.) 
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Listen!  I  will  be  honest  with  you, 

I  do  not  offer  the  old  smooth  prizes,  but  offer  rough  new  prizes, 
These  are  the  days  that  must  happen  to  you: 

You  shall  not  heap  up  what  is  called  riches, 

You  shall  scatter  with  lavish  hand  all  that  you  earn  or  achieve, 
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You  but  arrive  at  the  city  to  which  you  were  destined,  you  hardly  settle  your¬ 
self  to  satisfaction  before  you  are  called  by  an  irresistible  call  to  depart, 

You  shall  be  treated  to  the  ironical  smiles  and  mockings  of  those  who  remain 
behind  you, 

What  beckonings  of  love  you  receive  you  shall  only  answer  with  passionate 
kisses  of  parting, 

You  shall  not  allow  the  hold  of  those  who  spread  their  reached  hands  toward 
you. 
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Allons!  after  the  great  Companions,  and  to  belong  to  them! 

They  too  are  on  the  road  —  they  are  the  swift  and  majestic  men  —  they  are  the 
greatest  women. 

Enjoyers  of  calms  of  seas  and  storms  of  seas, 

Sailors  of  many  a  ship,  walkers  of  many  a  mile  of  land, 

Habitues  of  many  distant  countries,  habitues  of  far  distant  dwellings, 

Trusters  of  men  and  women,  observers  of  cities,  solitary  toilers, 

Pausers  and  contemplators  of  tufts,  blossoms,  shells  of  the  shore, 

Dancers  at  wedding-dances,  kissers  of  brides,  tender  helpers  of  children, 
bearers  of  children, 

Soldiers  of  revolts,  standers  by  gaping  graves,  lowerers-down  of  coffins, 
Journeyers  over  consecutive  seasons,  over  the  years,  the  curious  years  each 
emerging  from  that  which  preceded  it, 

Journeyers  as  with  companions,  namely  their  own  diverse  phases, 
Forth-steppers  from  the  latent  unrealized  baby-days, 

Journeyers  gaily  with  their  own  youth,  journeyers  with  their  bearded  and  well-' 
grained  manhood, 

Journeyers  with  their  womanhood,  ample,  unsurpassed,  content, 

Journeyers  with  their  own  sublime  old  age  of  manhood  or  womanhood, 

Old  age,  calm,  expanded,  broad  with  the  haughty  breadth  of  the  universe, 

Old  age,  flowing  free  with  the  delicious  near-by  freedom  of  death. 
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Allons!  to  that  which  is  endless  as  it  was  beginningless, 

To  undergo  much,  tramps  of  days,  rests  of  nights, 

To  merge  all  in  the  travel  they  tend  to,  and  the  days  and  nights  they  tend  to, 
Again  to  merge  them  in  the  start  of  superior  journeys, 

To  see  nothing  anywhere  but  what  you  may  reach  it  and  pass  it, 

To  conceive  no  time,  however  distant,  but  what  you  may  reach  it  and  pass  it, 
To  look  up  or  down  no  road  but  it  stretches  and  waits  for  you,  however  long 
but  it  stretches  and  waits  for  you, 
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To  see  no  being,  not  God’s  or  any,  but  you  also  go  thither, 

To  see  no  possession  but  you  may  possess  it,  enjoying  all  without  labor  or  pur¬ 
chase,  abstracting  the  feast  yet  not  abstracting  one  particle  of  it, 

To  take  the  best  of  the  farmer’s  farm  and  the  rich  man’s  elegant  villa,  and  the 
chaste  blessings  of  the  well-married  couple,  and  the  fruits  of  orchards  and 
flowers  of  gardens, 

To  take  to  your  use  out  of  the  compact  cities  as  you  pass  through, 

To  carry  buildings  and  streets  with  you  afterward  wherever  you  go, 

To  gather  the  minds  of  men  out  of  their  brains  as  you  encounter  them,  to 
gather  the  love  out  of  their  hearts, 

To  take  your  lovers  on  the  road  with  you,  for  all  that  you  leave  them  behind 
you, 

To  know  the  universe  itself  as  a  road,  as  many  roads,  as  roads  for  traveling 
souls. 

All  parts  away  for  the  progress  of  souls, 

All  religion,  all  solid  things,  arts,  governments  —  all  that  was  or  is  apparent 
upon  this  globe  or  any  globe,  falls  into  niches  and  corners  before  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  souls  along  the  grand  roads  of  the  universe. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  souls  of  men  and  women  along  the  grand  roads  of  the 
universe,  all  other  progress  is  the  needed  emblem  and  sustenance. 

Forever  alive,  forever  forward, 

Stately,  solemn,  sad,  withdrawn,  baffled,  mad,  turbulent,  feeble,  dissatisfied, 
Desperate,  proud,  fond,  sick,  accepted  by  men,  rejected  by  men, 

They  go!  they  go!  I  know  that  they  go,  but  I  know  not  where  they  go, 

But  I  know  that  they  go  toward  the  best  —  toward  something  great. 

Whoever  you  are,  come  forth!  or  man  or  woman  come  forth! 

You  must  not  stay  sleeping  and  dallying  there  in  the  house,  though  you  built 
it,  or  though  it  has  been  built  for  you. 

Out  of  the  dark  confinement!  out  from  behind  the  screen! 

It  is  useless  to  protest,  I  know  all  and  expose  it. 

Behold  through  you  as  bad  as  the  rest, 

Through  the  laughter,  dancing,  dining,  supping,  of  people, 

Inside  of  dresses  and  ornaments,  inside  of  those  washed  and  trimmed  faces, 
Behold  a  secret  silent  loathing  and  despair. 

No  husband,  no  wife,  no  friend,  trusted  to  hear  the  confession, 

Another  self,  a  duplicate  of  everyone,  skulking  and  hiding  it  goes, 
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Formless  and  worldless  through  the  streets  of  the  cities,  polite  and  bland  in 
the  parlors, 

In  the  cars  of  railroads,  in  steamboats,  in  the  public  assembly, 

Home  to  the  houses  of  men  and  women,  at  the  table,  in  the  bedroom,  every¬ 
where, 

Smartly  attired,  countenance  smiling,  form  upright,  death  under  the  breast¬ 
bones,  hell  under  the  skull-bones, 

Under  the  broadcloth  and  gloves,  under  the  ribbons  and  artificial  flowers, 
Keeping  fair  with  the  customs,  speaking  not  a  syllable  of  itself, 

Speaking  of  anything  else  but  never  of  itself. 
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Allons!  through  struggles  and  wars! 

The  goal  that  was  named  cannot  be  countermanded. 

Have  the  past  struggles  succeeded? 

What  has  succeeded?  yourself?  your  nation?  Nature? 

Now  understand  me  well  —  it  is  provided  in  the  essence  of  things  that  from 
any  fruition  of  success,  no  matter  what,  shall  come  forth  something  to 
make  a  greater  struggle  necessary. 

My  call  is  the  call  of  battle,  I  nourish  active  rebellion, 

He  going  with  me  must  go  well  armed, 

He  going  with  me  goes  often  with  spare  diet,  poverty,  angry  enemies,  deser¬ 
tions. 
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Allons!  the  road  is  before  us! 

It  is  safe  —  I  have  tried  it  —  my  own  feet  have  tried  it  well  —  be  not  detained! 
Let  the  paper  remain  on  the  desk  unwritten,  and  the  book  on  the  shelf  un¬ 
opened! 

Let  the  tools  remain  in  the  workshop!  let  the  money  remain  unearned! 

Let  the  school  stand!  mind  not  the  cry  of  the  teacher! 

Let  the  preacher  preach  in  his  pulpit!  let  the  lawyer  plead  in  the  court,  and  the 
judge  expound  the  law. 

Camerado,  I  give  you  my  hand! 

I  give  you  my  love  more  precious  than  money, 

I  give  you  myself  before  preaching  or  law: 

Will  you  give  me  yourself?  will  you  come  travel  with  me? 

Shall  we  stick  by  each  other  as  long  as  we  live? 
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DIRGE  FOR  TWO  VETERANS 


THE  last  sunbeam 

Lightly  falls  from  the  finished  Sabbath, 

On  the  pavement  here,  and  there  beyond  it  is  looking, 
Down  a  new  -made  double  grave. 

Lo,  the  moon  ascending, 

Up  from  the  east  the  silvery  round  moon, 

Beautiful  over  the  housetops,  ghastly,  phantom  moon, 

Immense  and  silent  moon. 


I  see  a  sad  procession, 

And  I  hear  the  sound  of  coming  full-keyed  bugles, 

All  the  channels  of  the  city  streets  they’re  flooding, 

As  with  voices  and  with  tears. 

I  hear  the  great  drums  pounding, 

And  the  small  drums  steady  whirring, 

And  every  blow  of  the  great  convulsive  drums 
Strikes  me  through  and  through. 

For  the  son  is  brought  with  the  father, 

(In  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  fierce  assault  they  fell, 
Two  veterans  son  and  father  drop  together, 

And  the  double  grave  awaits  them.) 

Now  nearer  blow  the  bugles, 

And  the  drums  strike  more  convulsive, 

And  the  daylight  o’er  the  pavement  quite  has  faded, 
And  the  strong  dead-march  enwraps  me. 

In  the  eastern  sky  up-buoying, 

The  sorrowful  vast  phantom  moves  illumined. 

(’Tis  some  mother’s  large  transparent  face, 

In  heaven  brighter  growing.) 

O  strong  dead-march  you  please  me! 

O  moon  immense  with  your  silvery  face  you  soothe  me! 
O  my  soldiers  twain!  O  my  veterans  passing  to  burial! 
What  I  have  I  also  give  you. 
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The  moon  gives  you  light, 

And  the  bugles  and  the  drums  give  you  music, 
And  my  heart,  O  my  soldiers,  my  veterans, 
My  heart  gives  you  love. 


WHEN  LILACS  LAST  IN  THE  DOOR-YARD  BLOOMED 


i 

WHEN  lilacs  last  in  the  door-yard  bloomed, 

And  the  great  star  early  drooped  in  the  western  sky  in  the  night, 
I  mourned,  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever-returning  spring. 

Ever-returning  spring,  trinity  sure  to  me  you  bring, 

Lilac  blooming  perennial,  and  drooping  star  in  the  west, 

And  thought  of  him  I  love. 
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O  powerful  western  fallen  star! 

O  shades  of  night  —  O  moody,  tearful  night! 

O  great  star  disappeared  —  O  the  black  murk  that  hides  the  star! 
O  cruel  hands  that  hold  me  powerless —  O  helpless  soul  of  me! 
O  harsh  surrounding  cloud  that  will  not  free  my  soul! 


‘  3 

In  the  door-yard  fronting  an  old  farm-house,  near  the  whitewashed  palings, 
Stands  the  lilac-bush  tall-growing  with  heart-shaped  leaves  of  rich  green, 
With  many  a  pointed  blossom  rising  delicate,  with  the  perfume  strong  I  love, 
With  every  leaf  a  miracle;  —  and  from  this  bush  in  the  door-yard, 

With  delicate-colored  blossoms  and  heart-shaped  leaves  of  rich  green, 

A  sprig  with  its  flower  I  break. 

4 

In  the  swamp  in  secluded  recesses, 

A  shy  and  hidden  bird  is  warbling  a  song. 

Solitary  the  thrush, 

The  hermit  withdrawn  to  himself,  avoiding  the  settlements, 
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Sings  by  himself  a  song.  — 

Song  of  the  bleeding  throat, 

Death’s  outlet  song  of  life  (for  well,  dear  brother,  I  know, 
If  thou  wast  not  granted  to  sing  thou  wouldst  surely  die) . 


5 

Over  the  breast  of  the  spring  the  land,  amid  cities, 

Amid  lanes  and  through  old  woods,  where  lately  the  violets  peeped  from  the 
ground,  spotting  the  gray  debris, 

Amid  the  grass  in  the  fields  each  side  of  the  lanes,  passing  the  endless  grass, 
Passing  the  yellow-speared  wheat,  every  grain  from  its  shroud  in  the  dark- 
brown  fields  uprisen, 

Passing  the  apple-tree  blows  of  white  and  pink  in  the  orchards, 

Carrying  a  corpse  to  where  it  shall  rest  in  the  grave, 

Night  and  day  journeys  a  coffin. 

6 

Coffin  that  passes  through  lanes  and  streets, 

Through  day  and  night  with  the  great  cloud  darkening  the  land, 

With  the  pomp  of  the  inlooped  flags  with  the  cities  draped  in  black, 

With  the  show  of  the  States  themselves  as  of  crape-veiled  women  standing, 
With  processions  long  and  winding  and  the  flambeaus  of  the  night. 

With  the  countless  torches  lit,  with  the  silent  sea  of  faces  and  the  unbared 
heads, 

With  the  waiting  depot,  the  arriving  coffin,  and  the  somber  faces, 

With  dirges  through  the  night,  with  the  thousand  voices  rising  strong  and 
solemn, 

With  all  the  mournful  voices  of  the  dirges  poured  around  the  coffin, 

The  dim-lit  churches  and  the  shuddering  organs  —  where  amid  these  you 
journey, 

With  the  tolling,  tolling  bells’  perpetual  clang. 

Here,  coffin  that  slowly  passes, 

I  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac. 

7 

(Nor  for  you,  for  one  alone  — 

Blossoms  and  branches  green  to  coffins  all  I  bring; 

For,  fresh  as  the  morning,  thus  would  I  chant  a  song  for  you,  O  sane  and 
sacred  death. 

All  over  bouquets  of  roses, 

O  death,  I  cover  you  over  with  roses  and  early  lilies, 
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But  mostly  and  now  the  lilac  that  blooms  the  first, 

Copious  I  break,  I  break  the  sprigs  from  the  bushes, 

With  loaded  arms  I  come,  pouring  for  you, 

For  you  and  the  coffins  all  of  you,  O  death.) 

8 

O  western  orb  sailing  the  heaven, 

Now  I  know  what  you  must  have  meant  as  a  month  since  I  walked, 

As  I  walked  in  silence  the  transparent  shadowy  night, 

As  I  saw  you  had  something  to  tell  as  you  bent  to  me  night  after  night, 

As  you  drooped  from  the  sky  low  down  as  if  to  my  side  (while  the  other  stars 
all  looked  on) , 

As  we  wandered  together  the  solemn  night  (for  something,  I  know  not  what, 
kept  me  from  sleep) , 

As  the  night  advanced,  and  I  saw  on  the  rim  of  the  west  how  full  you  were 
of  woe, 

As  I  stood  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  breeze  in  the  cool  transparent  night, 

As  I  watched  where  you  passed  and  was  lost  in  the  netherward  black  of  the 
night, 

As  my  soul  in  its  trouble  dissatisfied  sank,  as  where  you,  sad  orb, 

Concluded,  dropt  in  the  night,  and  was  gone. 


9 

Sing  on  there  in  the  swamp, 

O  singer  bashful  and  tender!  I  hear  your  notes,  I  hear  your  call, 
I  hear,  I  come  presently,  I  understand  you; 

But  a  moment  I  linger,  for  the  lustrous  star  has  detained  me, 
The  star  my  departing  comrade  holds  and  detains  me. 


io 

O  how  shall  I  warble  myself  for  the  dead  one  there  I  loved? 

And  how  shall  I  deck  my  song  for  the  large  sweet  soul  that  has  gone? 

And  what  shall  my  perfume  be  for  the  grave  of  him  I  love? 

Sea-winds  blown  from  east  and  west, 

Blown  from  the  Eastern  sea  and  blown  from  the  Western  sea,  till  there  on  the 
prairies  meeting, 

These  and  with  these  and  the  breath  of  my  chant, 

I’ll  perfume  the  grave  of  him  I  love. 
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O  what  shall  I  hang  on  the  chamber  walls? 

And  what  shall  the  pictures  be  that  I  hang  on  the  walls, 

To  adorn  the  burial-house  of  him  I  love? 

Pictures  of  growing  spring  and  farms  and  homes, 

With  the  Fourth-month  eve  at  sundown,  and  the  gray  smoke  lucid  and  bright, 
With  floods  of  the  yellow  gold  of  the  gorgeous,  indolent,  sinking  sun,  burning, 
expanding  the  air, 

With  the  fresh  sweet  herbage  under  foot,  and  the  pale  green  leaves  of  the 
trees  prolific, 

In  the  distance  the  flowing  glaze,  the  breast  of  the  river,  with  a  wind-dapple 
here  and  there, 

With  ranging  hills  on  the  banks,  with  many  a  line  against  the  sky,  and  shadows, 
And  the  city  at  hand  with  dwellings,  so  dense,  and  stacks  of  chimneys, 

And  all  the  scenes  of  life  and  the  workshops,  and  the  workmen  homeward 
returning. 

12 

Lo,  body  and  soul  —  this  land, 

My  own  Manhattan  with  spires,  and  the  sparkling  and  hurrying  tides,  and 
the  ships, 

The  varied  and  ample  land,  the  South  and  the  North  in  the  light,  Ohio’s 
shores  and  flashing  Missouri, 

And  ever  the  far-spreading  prairies  covered  with  grass  and  corn. 

Lo,  the  most  excellent  sun  so  calm  and  haughty, 

The  violet  and  purple  morn  with  just-felt  breezes, 

The  gentle  soft-born  measureless  light, 

The  miracle  spreading,  bathing  all,  the  fulfilled  noon, 

The  coming  eve  delicious,  the  welcome  night  and  the  stars, 

Over  my  cities  shining  all,  enveloping  man  and  land. 


13 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  you  gray-brown  bird! 

Sing  from  the  swamps,  the  recesses;  pour  your  chant  from  the  bushes, 
Limitless  out  of  the  dusk,  out  of  the  cedars  and  pines. 

Sing  on,  dearest  brother,  warble  your  reedy  song, 

Loud  human  song,  with  voice  of  uttermost  woe. 
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O  liquid  and  free  and  tender! 

O  wild  and  loose  to  my  soul  —  O  wondrous  singer! 

You  only  I  hear  —  yet  the  star  holds  me  (but  will  soon  depart) , 
Yet  the  lilac  with  mastering  odor  holds  me. 


*4 

Now  while  I  sat  in  the  day  and  looked  forth, 

In  the  close  of  the  day  with  its  light  and  the  fields  of  spring,  and  the  farmers 
preparing  their  crops, 

In  the  large  unconscious  scenery  of  my  land  with  its  lakes  and  forests, 

In  the  heavenly  aerial  beauty  (after  the  perturbed  winds  and  the  storms), 
Under  the  arching  heavens  of  the  afternoon  swift  passing,  and  the  voices  of 
children  and  women, 

The  many-moving  sea-tides,  and  I  saw  the  ships  how  they  sailed, 

And  the  summer  approaching  with  richness,  and  the  fields  all  busy  with  labor, 
And  the  infinite  separate  houses,  how  they  all  went  on,  each  with  its  meals  and 
minutia  of  daily  usages, 

And  the  streets  how  their  throbbings  throbbed,  and  the  cities  pent  —  lo,  then 
and  there, 

Falling  upon  them  all  and  among  them  all,  enveloping  me  with  the  rest, 
Appeared  the  cloud,  appeared  the  long  black  trail, 

And  I  knew  death,  its  thought,  and  the  sacred  knowledge  of  death. 

Then  with  the  knowledge  of  death  as  walking  one  side  of  me, 

And  the  thought  of  death  close-walking  the  other  side  of  me, 

And  I  in  the  middle  as  with  companions,  and  as  holding  the  hands  of  com¬ 
panions, 

I  fled  forth  to  the  hiding  receiving  night  that  talks  not, 

Down  to  the  shores  of  the  water,  the  path  by  the  swamp  in  the  dimness, 

To  the  solemn  shadowy  cedars  and  ghostly  pines  so  still. 

And  the  singer  so  shy  to  the  rest  received  me, 

The  gray-brown  bird  I  know  received  us  comrades  three, 

And  he  sang  the  carol  of  death,  and  a  verse  for  him  I  love. 

From  deep  secluded  recesses, 

From  the  fragrant  cedars  and  the  ghostly  pines  so  still, 

Came  the  carol  of  the  bird. 

And  the  charm  of  the  carol  rapt  me, 

As  I  held  as  if  by  their  hands  my  comrades  in  the  night, 

And  the  voice  of  my  spirit  tallied  the  song  of  the  bird. 
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Come ,  lovely  and  soothing  death, 

Undulate  round  the  world,  serenely  arriving,  arriving, 

In  the  day,  in  the  night,  to  all,  to  each, 

Sooner  or  later,  delicate  death. 

Praised  be  the  fathomless  universe, 

For  life  and  joy,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious, 

And  for  love  —  but  praise!  praise!  praise! 

For  the  sure-enwinding  arms  of  cool-enfolding  death. 

Dark  mother,  always  gliding  near  with  soft  feet, 

Have  none  chanted  for  thee  a  chant  of  fullest  welcome? 

Then  I  chant  it  for  thee,  I  glorify  thee  above  all, 

I  bring  thee  a  song  that  when  thou  must  indeed  come,  come  unfalteringly. 
Approach,  strong  deliveress! 

When  it  is  so,  when  thou  hast  taken  them,  I  joyously  sing  the  dead, 

Lost  in  the  loving  floating  ocean  of  thee, 

Laved  in  the  flood  of  thy  bliss,  O  death. 

From  me  to  thee  glad  serenades, 

Dances  for  thee,  I  propose,  saluting  thee,  adornments  and  f eastings  for  thee; 
And  the  sights  of  the  open  landscape  and  the  high-spread  sky  are  fitting, 

And  life  and  the  fields,  and  the  huge  and  thoughtful  night  — 

The  night  in  silence  under  many  a  star, 

The  ocean  shore  and  the  husky  whispering  wave  whose  voice  I  know, 

And  the  soul  turning  to  thee,  O  vast  and  well-veiled  death, 

And  the  body  gratefully  nestling  close  to  thee. 

Over  the  tree-tops  I  float  thee  a  song, 

Over  the.  rising  and  sinking  waves,  over  the  myriad  fields  and  the  prairies  wide, 
Over  the  dense-packed  cities  all  and  the  teeming  wharves  and  ways, 

I  float  this  carol  with  joy,  with  joy  to  thee,  O  death. 


15 

To  the  tally  of  my  soul, 

Loud  and  strong  kept  up  the  gray-brown  bird, 

With  pure  deliberate  notes  spreading,  filling  the  night. 

Loud  in  the  pines  and  cedars  dim, 

Clear  in  the  freshness  moist  and  the  swamp-perfume, 
And  I  with  my  comrades  there  in  the  night. 
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While  my  sight  that  was  bound  in  my  eyes  unclosed, 

As  to  long  panoramas  of  visions. 

And  I  saw  askant  the  armies, 

I  saw  as  in  noiseless  dreams  hundreds  of  battle-flags, 

Borne  through  the  smoke  of  the  battles  and  pierced  with  missiles  I  saw  them, 
And  carried  hither  and  yon  through  the  smoke,  and  torn  and  bloody, 

And  at  last  but  a  few  shreds  left  on  the  staffs  (and  all  in  silence) , 

And  the  staffs  all  splintered  and  broken. 

I  saw  battle-corpses,  myriads  of  them, 

And  the  white  skeletons  of  young  men,  I  saw  them; 

I  saw  the  debris  and  debris  of  all  the  slain  soldiers  of  the  war, 

But  I  saw  they  were  not  as  was  thought  — 

They  themselves  were  fully  at  rest,  they  suffered  not: 

The  living  remained  and  suffered,  the  mother  suffered, 

And  the  wife  and  the  child  and  the  musing  comrade  suffered, 

And  the  armies  that  remained  suffered. 


16 

Passing  the  visions,  passing  the  night, 

Passing,  unloosing  the  hold  of  my  comrades’  hands, 

Passing  the  song  of  the  hermit  bird  and  the  tallying  song  of  my  soul, 
Victorious  song,  death’s  outlet  song,  yet  varying  ever-altering  song, 

As  low  and  wailing,  yet  clear  the  notes,  rising  and  falling,  flooding  the  night, 
Sadly  sinking  and  fainting,  as  warning  and  warning,  and  yet  again  bursting 
with  joy, 

Covering  the  earth  and  filling  the  spread  of  the  heaven, 

As  that  powerful  psalm  in  the  night  I  heard  from  recesses, 

Passing,  I  leave  thee  lilac  with  heart-shaped  leaves, 

I  leave  thee  there  in  the  door-yard,  blooming,  returning  with  spring. 

I  cease  from  my  song  for  thee, 

From  my  gaze  on  thee  in  the  west,  fronting  the  west,  communing  with  thee, 

O  comrade  lustrous,  with  silver  face  in  the  night. 

Yet  each  to  keep  and  all,  retrievements  out  of  the  night, 

The  song,  the  wondrous  chant  of  the  gray-brown  bird, 

And  the  tallying  chant,  the  echo  aroused  in  my  soul, 

With  the  lustrous  and  drooping  star  with  the  countenance  full  of  woe, 

With  the  holders  holding  my  hand  nearing  the  call  of  the  bird, 
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Comrades  mine  and  I  in  the  midst,  and  their  memory  ever  to  keep,  for  the 
dead  I  loved  so  well, 

For  the  sweetest,  wisest  soul  of  all  my  days  and  lands  —  and  this  for  his 
dear  sake, 

Lilac  and  star  and  bird  twined  with  the  chant  of  my  soul, 

There  in  the  fragrant  pines  and  the  cedars  dusk  and  dim. 


O  CAPTAIN!  MY  CAPTAIN 

O  CAPTAIN!  my  Captain!  our  fearful  trip  is  done; 

The  ship  has  weathered  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won; 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 

But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 

O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 


O  Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells: 

Rise  up!  —  for  you  the  flag  is  flung  —  for  you  the  bugle  trills, 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribboned  wreaths  —  for  you  the  shores  a-crowding; 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning. 

Here  Captain!  dear  father! 

This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You’ve  fallen  cold  and  dead. 


My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still; 

My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  nor  pulse  nor  will; 

The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and  done, 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  won: 

Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells! 

But  I  with  mournful  tread, 

Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 

Fallen  cold  and  dead. 
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HUSHED  BE  THE  CAMPS  TODAY 


(May  4,  1865) 


HUSHED  be  the  camps  today, 

And  soldiers,  let  us  drape  our  war-worn  weapons, 
And  each  with  musing  soul  retire  to  celebrate 
Our  dear  commander’s  death. 


No  more  for  him  life’s  stormy  conflicts, 

Nor  victory,  nor  defeat;  —  no  more  time’s  dark  events, 
Charging  like  ceaseless  clouds  across  the  sky. 


But  sing,  poet,  in  our  name, 

Sing  of  the  love  we  bore  him  —  because  you,  dweller  in  camps,  know 
it  truly. 

As  they  invault  the  coffin  there, 

Sing  —  as  they  close  the  doors  of  earth  upon  him  —  one  verse, 

For  the  heavy  hearts  of  soldiers. 


DAREST  THOU  NOW,  O  SOUL 

DAREST  thou  now,  O  soul, 

Walk  out  with  me  toward  the  unknown  region, 

Where  neither  ground  is  for  the  feet,  nor  any  path  to  follow? 

No  map  there,  nor  guide, 

Nor  voice  sounding,  nor  touch  of  human  hand, 

Nor  face  with  blooming  flesh,  nor  lips,  nor  eyes,  are  in  that  land. 

I  know  it  not,  O  soul, 

Nor  dost  thou;  all  is  a  blank  before  us; 

All  waits  undreamed-of  in  that  region,  that  inaccessible  land. 

Till  when  the  ties  loosen, 

All  but  the  ties  eternal,  Time  and  Space, 

Nor  darkness,  gravitation,  sense,  nor  any  bounds  bounding  us. 

Then  we  burst  forth,  we  float, 

In  Time  and  Space,  O  soul,  prepared  for  them, 

Equal,  equipt  at  last,  (O  joy!  O  fruit  of  all!)  them  to  fulfil,  O  soul. 
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A  NOISELESS  PATIENT  SPIDER 


A  NOISELESS  patient  spider 

I  marked,  where  on  a  little  promontory  it  stood  isolated, 

Marked  how,  to  explore  the  vacant  vast  surrounding, 

It  launched  forth  filament,  filament,  filament,  out  of  itself. 

Ever  unreeling  them,  ever  tirelessly  speeding  them. 

And  you,  O  my  soul,  where  you  stand, 

Surrounded,  detached,  in  measureless  oceans  of  space, 

Ceaselessly  musing,  venturing,  throwing,  seeking  the  spheres  to  connect 
them, 

Till  the  bridge  you  will  need  be  formed,  till  the  ductile  anchor  hold, 

Till  the  gossamer  thread  you  fling  catch  somewhere,  O  my  soul. 


WHEN  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland,  returning  to  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  there  met  Mr.  Samuel  Bowles  and 
became  his  co-worker  on  the  Springfield  Republican,  he  found  at 
last  a  fitting  opportunity  for  his  talent.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  drearily 
struggled  with  poverty,  and  bravely  tried  in  many  ways  to  earn  his  living.  His 
father,  the  original  of  the  well-known  poem  'Daniel  Gray,’  had  inventive 
power  but  no  practical  ability,  and  drifted  with  his  family  from  town  to  town- 
in  search  of  work.  Josiah,  born  at  Belchertown,  Massachusetts,  in  1819,  early 
learned  the  necessity  of  self-support.  He  was  eagerly  ambitious  of  education 
and  a  professional  career;  and  in  spite  of  many  obstacles  he  entered  the  North¬ 
ampton  High  School,  although  ill  health  prevented  him  from  finishing  the 
course.  When  twenty-one  he  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  in  1844  was 
graduated  with  honor  from  the  Berkshire  Medical  College. 

The  years  that  followed  were  discouraging,  for  patients  did  not  come  to  the 
young  doctor.  With  true  Yankee  versatility  he  turned  his  hand  to  anything  — 
taught  district  school,  was  a  traveling  writing-master,  and  a  daguerreotypist. 
Of  his  boyish  mortification  at  being  a  mill  hand  he  has  told  us  in  '  Arthur 
Bonnicastle.’  For  a  year  he  was  superintendent  of  education  at  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi.  He  tried  editorial  work,  and  started  the  Bay  State  Courier,  which 
ran  for  six  months.  All  these  varied  experiences  gave  him  the  knowledge  of 
American  life  and  appreciation  of  workaday  struggles  which  later  made  the 
value  of  his  poems,  essays,  and  novels.  It  was  largely  due  to  his  influence  that 
the  Springfield  Republican  became  so  widely  known  and  popular  a  journal.  In 
it  his  'Letters  to  Young  People  Married  and  Single:  By  Timothy  Titcomb  ’ 
first  attracted  readers  by  their  vivacious  style,  moral  sincerity,  and  good 
common-sense.  Later,  in  book  form,  they  had  a  great  and  immediate  success. 

In  1870  Dr.  Holland  was  one  of  the  founders  and  became  editor  of  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Monthly,  later  The  Century  Magazine,  and  retained  the  editorship  until 
his  death  in  1881.  Here,  as  in  all  his  work,  he  showed  his  conscious  purpose  to 
be  a  helpful  moral  influence  to  his  readers. 

Dr.  Holland’s  novels,  'Arthur  Bonnicastle’  (1873),  '  Sevenoaks  ’  (1876), 
and  '  Nicholas  Minturn  ’  (1877) ,  although  showing  his  quick  and  sympathetic 
observation  and  containing  fine  passages,  have  been  far  less  popular  than  his 
poems.  The  latter,  in  their  constant  appeal  to  moral  sense,  and  in  their  accurate 
depiction  of  the  homely  and  picturesque  in  New  England  life,  found  many 
lovers.  Several  of  the  short  lyrics,  with  'Bittersweet’  (1858),  'Katrina’ 
(1868),  and  'The  Mistress  of  the  Manse’  (1871),  came  as  messages  from  a 
true  American  poet  who  understood  and  honored  his  own  people. 
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CRADLE  SONG 

From  '  Bittersweet:  A  Poem.’  Copyright,  1886,  by  Elizabeth  L.  Holland 

WHAT  is  the  little  one  thinking  about? 

Very  wonderful  things,  no  doubt! 

Unwritten  history! 

Unfathomed  mystery! 

Yet  he  laughs  and  cries,  and  eats  and  drinks, 

And  chuckles  and  crows,  and  nods  and  winks, 

As  if  his  head  were  as  full  of  kinks 
And  curious  riddles  as  any  sphinx! 

Warped  by  colic,  and  wet  by  tears, 

Punctured  by  pins,  and  tortured  by  fears, 

Our  little  nephew  will  lose  two  years; 

And  he’ll  never  know 
Where  the  summers  go;  — 

He  need  not  laugh,  for  he’ll  find  it  so! 

Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks? 

Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 
By  which  the  mannikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  unknown, 

Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone, 

Into  the  light  of  day? 

Out  from  the  shore  of  the  unknown  sea, 

Tossing  in  pitiful  agony; 

Of  the  unknown  sea  that  reels  and  rolls, 

Specked  with  the  barks  of  little  souls  — 

Barks  that  were  launched  on  the  other  side. 

And  slipped  from  heaven  on  an  ebbing  tide! 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother’s  eyes? 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother’s  hair? 

What  of  the  cradle-roof  that  flies 

Forward  and  backward  through  the  air? 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother’s  breast, 

Bare  and  beautiful,  smooth  and  white  — 

Seeking  it  ever  with  fresh  delight, 

Cup  of  his  life  and  couch  of  his  rest? 

What  does  he  think  when  her  quick  embrace 
Presses  his  hand  and  buries  his  face 
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Deep  where  the  heart-throbs  sink  and  swell 
With  a  tenderness  she  can  never  tell, 
Though  she  murmur  the  words 
Of  all  the  birds  — 

Words  she  has  learned  to  murmur  well? 
Now  he  thinks  he’ll  go  to  sleep! 

I  can  see  the  shadow  creep 
Over  his  eyes,  in  soft  eclipse, 

Over  his  brow,  and  over  his  lips 
Out  to  his  little  finger-tips! 

Softly  sinking,  down  he  goes! 

Down  he  goes!  Down  he  goes! 

See!  He  is  hushed  in  sweet  repose! 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CIDER 

From  '  Bittersweet:  A  Poem.’  Copyright,  1886,  by  Elizabeth  L.  Holland 

SIXTEEN  barrels  of  cider 
Ripening  all  in  a  row! 

Open  the  vent-channels  wider! 

See  the  froth,  drifted  like  snow, 

Blown  by  the  tempest  below! 

Those  delectable  juices 
Flowed  through  the  sinuous  sluices 
Of  sweet  springs  under  the  orchard; 

Climbed  into  fountains  that  chained  them, 

Dripped  into  cups  that  retained  them, 

And  swelled  till  they  dropped,  and  we  gained  them. 

Then  they  were  gathered  and  tortured 
By  passage  from  hopper  to  vat, 

And  fell  —  every  apple  crushed  flat. 

Ah!  how  the  bees  gathered  round  them, 

And  how  delicious  they  found  them! 

Oat-straw,  as  fragrant  as  clover, 

Was  platted,  and  smoothly  turned  over, 

Weaving  a  neatly  ribbed  basket; 

And  as  they  built  up  the  casket, 

In  went  the  pulp  by  the  scoop-full, 

Till  the  juice  flowed  by  the  stoup-full  — 

Filling  the  half  of  a  puncheon 

While  the  men  swallowed  their  luncheon. 
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Pure  grew  the  stream  with  the  stress 
Of  the  lever  and  screw, 

Till  the  last  drops  from  the  press 
Were  as  bright  as  the  dew. 

There  were  these  juices  spilled; 
There  were  these  barrels  filled; 

Sixteen  barrels  of  cider  — 
Ripening  all  in  a  row! 

Open  the  vent-channels  wider! 

See  the  froth,  drifted  like  snow, 
Blown  by  the  tempest  below! 


WANTED 

From  'The  Complete  Poetical  Writings  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland.’  Copyright, 
1879,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

GOD  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue, 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking! 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking: 

For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn  creeds, 

Their  large  professions  and  their  little  deeds, 

Mingle  in  selfish  strife  —  lo!  Freedom  weeps, 

Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  sleeps! 


DANIEL  GRAY 

From  'The  Complete  Poetical  Writings  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland.’  Copyright, 
1879,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

IF  I  shall  ever  win  the  home  in  heaven 

For  whose  sweet  rest  I  humbly  hope  and  pray, 

In  the  great  company  of  the  forgiven 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  old  Daniel  Gray. 
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I  knew  him  well:  in  truth,  few  knew  him  better; 

For  my  young  eyes  oft  read  for  him  the  Word, 

And  saw  how  meekly  from  the  crystal  letter 
He  drank  the  life  of  his  beloved  Lord. 

Old  Daniel  Gray  was  not  a  man  who  lifted 
On  ready  words  his  freight  of  gratitude; 

Nor  was  he  called  as  one  among  the  gifted, 

In  the  prayer-meetings  of  his  neighborhood. 

He  had  a  few  old-fashioned  words  and  phrases, 
Linked  in  with  sacred  texts  and  Sunday  rhymes; 

And  I  suppose  that  in  his  prayers  and  graces 
I’ve  heard  them  all  at  least  a  thousand  times. 

I  see  him  now  — his  form,  his  face,  his  motions, 

His  homespun  habit,  and  his  silver  hair  — 

And  hear  the  language  of  his  trite  devotions, 

Rising  behind  the  straight-backed  kitchen  chair. 

I  can  remember  how  the  sentence  sounded  — 

"  Help  us,  O  Lord,  to  pray  and  not  to  faint!  ” 

And  how  the  "  conquering-and-to-conquer  ”  rounded 
The  loftier  aspirations  of  the  saint. 

He  had  some  notions  that  did  not  improve  him: 

He  never  kissed  his  children  —  so  they  say; 

And  finest  scenes  and  fairest  flowers  would  move  him 
Less  than  a  horseshoe  picked  up  in  the  way. 

He  had  a  hearty  hatred  of  oppression, 

And  righteous  words  for  sin  of  every  kind: 

Alas,  that  the  transgressor  and  transgression 
Were  linked  so  closely  in  his  honest  mind! 

He  could  see  naught  but  vanity  in  beauty, 

And  naught  but  weakness  in  a  fond  caress, 

And  pitied  men  whose  views  of  Christian  duty 
Allowed  indulgence  in  such  foolishness. 

Yet  there  were  love  and  tenderness  within  him; 

And  I  am  told  that  when  his  Charley  died, 

Nor  nature’s  need  nor  gentle  words  could  win  him 
From  his  fond  vigils  at  the  sleeper’s  side. 
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And  when  they  came  to  bury  little  Charley, 

They  found  fresh  dew-drops  sprinkled  in  his  hair, 
And  on  his  breast  a  rosebud  gathered  early  — 

And  guessed,  but  did  not  know,  who  placed  it  there. 

Honest  and  faithful,  constant  in  his  calling, 

Strictly  attendant  on  the  means  of  grace, 

Instant  in  prayer,  and  fearful  most  of  falling, 

Old  Daniel  Gray  was  always  in  his  place. 

A  practical  old  man,  and  yet  a  dreamer, 

He  thought  that  in  some  strange,  unlooked-for  way 
His  mighty  Friend  in  heaven,  the  great  Redeemer, 
Would  honor  him  with  wealth  some  golden  day. 

This  dream  he  carried  in  a  hopeful  spirit 
Until  in  death  his  patient  eye  grew  dim, 

And  his  Redeemer  called  him  to  inherit 

The  heaven  of  wealth  long  garnered  up  for  him. 

So,  if  I  ever  win  the  home  in  heaven 

For  whose  sweet  rest  I  humbly  hope  and  pray, 

In  the  great  company  of  the  forgiven 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find  old  Daniel  Gray. 
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WHEN,  in  1851,  Melville  published  'Moby-Dick,’  he  was  thirty- 
two  years  old.  In  his  youth  and  early  manhood  he  had  journeyed 
far  and  wide,  up  and  down  among  the  meridians,  in  the  fore¬ 
castles  of  merchantmen,  whalers,  and  men-of-war;  he  had  varied  whale¬ 
hunting  with  a  sojourn  among  practising  cannibals,  and  a  mutiny  off  Tahiti. 
He  had  returned  home  to  win  with  his  first  book  recognition  as  a  novelist  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Few  men  had  ever  crowded  into  such  a  brief  span 
of  years  such  brilliance  of  adventure  and  achievement.  It  is  true,  these  years 
had  brought  with  them  bitter  suffering  and  poignant  disenchantment.  Mel¬ 
ville  had  sown  in  tears  that  he  might  reap  in  triumph.  But  as  his  genius  pre¬ 
cociously  matured  towards  '  Moby-Dick,’  by  dizzy  strides  he  lost  in  popularity 
as  he  gained  in  power.  And  at  an  age  when  most  writers  are  just  beginning  to 
strike  their  pace  he  found  himself  confronted  by  poverty,  ill-health,  exhaustion, 
and  despair.  "  I  am  like  one  of  those  seeds  taken  out  of  the  Egyptian  Pyra¬ 
mids,”  he  wrote  to  Hawthorne  as  he  wrestled  with  '  Moby-Dick,’  "  which  after 
being  three  thousand  years  a  seed  and  nothing  but  a  seed,  being  planted  in 
English  soil,  it  developed  itself,  grew  to  greenness,  then  fell  to  mold.  So  I. 
Until  I  was  twenty-five,  I  had  no  development  at  all.  From  my  twenty-fifth 
year  I  date  my  life.  But  I  feel  that  I  am  now  come  to  the  inmost  leaf  of  the 
bulb,  and  that  shortly  the  flower  must  fall  to  the  mold.” 

Forty  more  years  were  still  ahead  of  him:  years  of  contemptuous  obscurity 
and  deepening  public  neglect.  '  Typee  ’  and  '  Omoo,’  did,  indeed,  live  on  as 
minor  classics.  "  Think  of  it!  ”  Melville  had  written  to  Hawthorne.  "  To  go 
down  to  posterity  is  bad  enough,  any  way;  but  to  go  down  as  a  'man  who 
lived  among  the  cannibals!  ’  When  I  think  of  posterity  in  reference  to  myself, 
I  mean  only  the  babes  who  will  probably  be  born  in  the  moment  immediately 
ensuing  upon  my  giving  up  the  ghost.  I  shall  go  down  to  them  in  all  likelihood. 

'  Typee  ’  will  be  given  to  them  with  their  gingerbread.”  And  for  once,  Mel¬ 
ville  was  a  true  prophet.  The  New  York  Times  missed  the  news  of  Mel¬ 
ville’s  death  (on  September  28,  1891)  and  published  a  few  days  later  an 
editorial  beginning:  "There  has  died  and  been  buried  in  this  city,  during 
the  current  week,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  man  who  is  so  little  known,  even 
by  name,  to  the  generation  now  in  the  vigor  of  life,  that  only  one  news¬ 
paper  contained  an  obituary  account  of  him,  and  this  was  of  but  three  or 
four  lines.” 

Later-day  critics  have  waxed  cynical  and  vituperative  because  not  a  single 
one  of  Melville’s  contemporaries  ever  once  suspected  what  a  giant  they  har- 
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bored  in  their  midst.  Be  that  as  it  may,  had  Melville  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
two,  his  fame  today  would  suffer  no  diminution  —  though  surmise  would  be 
freer  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  crescendo  of  masterpieces  after  '  Moby-Dick  ’ 
which  in  fact  he  never  produced.  As  it  is,  the  spectacle  of  his  amazing  early 
productiveness  and  his  long  quietus  bear  on  their  surface  an  incompatibility 
which  is  essentially  unreal.  And  Melville  cannot  be  read  with  any  great  insight 
until  it  is  seen  that  the  two  contrasting  halves  of  his  life  are  bound  together  by 
a  strict  consistency. 

Melville’s  whole  career,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  an  intolerable  and  inexorable  world  of  reality;  a  quenchless  and  essentially 
tragic  Odyssey  away  from  creation  as  God  left  it,  out  in  search  of  "  the  un¬ 
peopled  world  behind  the  sun.”  In  the  blood  and  bone  of  his  youth  he  sailed 
away  in  brave  quest  of  such  a  harbor,  to  learn  that  nowhere  is  salvation  to  be 
had  in  mere  terms  of  geography.  Fresh  from  this  rebuff,  he  sought  solace  and 
bland  revenge  in  the  writing  of  books.  In  the  first  flush  of  literary  success,  he 
married.  The  glamour  of  romantic  love  vanished  as  a  mirage;  and  leashed 
closer  to  reality  by  financial  worry  and  the  hostages  of  wife  and  children,  the 
conflict  between  fact  and  fancy,  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  was  height¬ 
ened  within  him.  In  a  vicious  circle  came  dwindling  royalties  with  heightened 
effort,  discouragement  with  ill-health.  "  Ah,  muskets  the  Gods  have  made  to 
carry  infinite  combustions,”  he  wrote,  "  yet  made  them  of  clay.”  When,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  Melville  had  turned  out  adventure  books  appropriate 
to  the  nursery,  his  contemporaries  were  solaced  and  well-cheered.  Adventures 
among  man-eating  epicures  were  one  thing.  But  a  book  like  '  Moby-Dick  ’  — 
a  book  of  adventure,  surely,  but  of  adventure  upon  the  highest  plane  of 
spiritual  daring  —  was  not  a  commodity  in  which  Victorian  America  found  it 
prudent  to  invest  cash.  Desperately  embittered  at  the  failure  of  '  Moby-Dick  ’ 
Melville  coiled  down  into  the  night  of  his  soul  to  write  '  Pierre,’  wherein  he 
undertook  to  show  the  impracticality  of  virtue;  to  give  specific  evidence,  freely 
plagiarized  from  his  own  inner  history,  that  "  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  God  is 
an  earthly  folly  to  men.”  After  '  Pierre,’  any  further  writing  from  Melville  was 
both  an  impertinence  and  an  irrelevance.  "  All  profound  things,  and  emotions 
of  things,”  he  wrote  in  '  Pierre,’  "  are  preceded  and  attended  by  silence.”  But 
man  cannot  support  a  family  by  silence  alone.  Through  no  choice  of  his  own, 
he  turned  out  several  more  novels  and  a  score  of  magazine  articles,  while  he 
sought  some  unliterary  employment.  For  twenty  years  he  earned  a  frugal  living 
as  Custom  House  Inspector  in  New  York,  living  in  sedulous  retirement, 
spending  his  leisure  on  metaphysics  and  the  collecting  of  prints.  Two  slim 
volumes  of  verse  he  printed  privately  in  his  old  age.  And  a  last  novel,  notable 
for  its  serenity  of  tone,  he  finished  in  manuscript  a  few  months  before  his 
death.  In  his  youth  he  had  ventured  forth  upon  the  oceans  of  the  earth  in 
quest  of  the  sea-coast  of  Bohemia;  missing  his  haven,  he  had  during  the  last 
half  of  his  life  turned  inward,  and  cruised  off  and  away  upon  boundless  and 
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uncharted  waters;  and  in  the  end  he  sank  down  into  death  without  a  ripple  of 
renown.  Though  it  is  for  the  sterility  of  the  second  half  of  his  life  that  critics 
have  felt  regret,  it  may  be,  that  in  the  eyes  of  wisdom,  the  last  state  of  this  man 
was  better  than  the  first. 

His  first  state  —  and  the  state  by  which  he  must  always  be  remembered  — 
started  in  1819,  when  Whitman,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Ruskin,  Lowell,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  Melville  were  born  within  the  year.  Melville  was  descended  from 
a  long  and  prolific  line  of  the  best  American  stock.  Through  his  mother,  Maria 
Gansevoort,  he  traced  back  to  Harmen  Harmense  Van  Gansevoort,  who  was 
brewing  in  New  York  as  early  as  1660;  his  father,  Allan,  as  if  contemptuous 
of  colonial  brewers,  busied  himself  with  genealogy,  and  claimed  as  ancestor  a 
thirteenth  century  Scotch  count.  Melville’s  mother  was  remembered  as  a  cold, 
proud  woman,  arrogant  in  the  sense  of  her  name,  her  blood,  and  the  affluence  of 
her  forebears.  His  father  was  a  merchant-importer  of  dry-goods  and  notions 
from  France.  On  the  evidence  of  his  surviving  journals,  and  his  prolific  letters, 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  humorless  prig  and  a  colossal  bore. 

Five  years  after  their  marriage,  Allan  and  Maria  left  Albany,  for  New  York. 
Three  months  after  their  arrival,  Maria  presented  Allan  with  a  third  child  and 
a  second  son.  At  that  time,  Allan  seems  to  have  accepted  the  excitements  of 
childbirth  so  casually  that  Herman’s  birth  passed  unrecorded  in  his  father’s 
journal. 

Allan’s  journals  and  letters  make  frequent  mention  of  the  externals  of  his 
household.  Herman’s  infancy  seems  to  have  been  untroubled  by  any  events 
more  startling  than  a  growing  aggregation  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  occa¬ 
sional  pilgrimages  to  Albany  and  Boston  —  though  frequent  mentions  are 
made  of  his  ill-health.  His  father  found  him  "  docile  &  amiable  ”  though  "  very 
backward  in  speech  and  somewhat  slow  in  comprehension.”  In  '  Redburn  ’ 
survives  Melville’s  own  account  of  the  child  he  looked  back  upon  as  having 
been:  morbidly  sensitive,  and  cursed  with  a  "  dangerous  predominance  of  the 
imagination.”  In  '  Redburn  ’  he  tells  how  he  used  to  stand  fixed  before  pieces 
of  household  furniture  imported  by  his  father,  "  wondering  where  the  wood 
grew;  whether  the  workmen  who  made  them  still  survived,  and  what  they 
could  be  doing  with  themselves  now.” 

Melville  was  thirteen  when,  in  1832,  his  father  died,  leaving  his  wife  and 
eight  children  penniless.  At  this  early  age,  Melville  found  himself  a  "  poor 
relative,”  faced  with  the  premature  necessity  of  coming  to  some  sort  of  terms 
with  life  on  his  own  count.  Helped  by  an  influential  uncle,  he  tried  working  in 
a  bank;  his  next  experiment  was  clerking  in  his  brother’s  dry-goods  shop.  But 
banking  and  clerking  were  equally  repugnant  to  him,  so  he  migrated  to  the 
farm  of  another  uncle,  where  he  interspersed  agriculture  with  country  school¬ 
keeping.  "  Talk  not  of  the  bitterness  of  middle  age  and  after-life,”  he  later 
wrote;  "  a  boy  can  feel  all  that,  and  much  more,  when  upon  his  young  soul  the 
mildew  has  fallen.  .  .  .  Before  the  death  of  my  father  I  never  thought  of 
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working  for  my  living,  and  never  knew  that  there  were  hard  hearts  in  the 
world.  ...  I  had  learned  to  think  much,  and  bitterly,  before  my  time.”  So  he 
decided  to  slough  off  the  tame  respectability  of  his  well-to-do  New  England 
uncle,  and  cousins,  and  aunts.  Goaded  by  hardship,  and  lured  by  the  mirage 
of  distance,  he  planned  a  hegira.  "  With  a  philosophical  flourish  Cato  throws 
himself  upon  his  sword;  I  quietly  take  to  the  ship.  This  is  my  substitute  for 
pistol  and  ball.” 

In  the  late  spring  of  1837,  Melville  shipped  as  seaman  on  board  the  High¬ 
land —  a  regular  trader  plying  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  '  Redburn: 
His  First  Voyage.  Being  the  Sailor-boy  Confessions  and  Reminiscences  of  the 
Son-of-a-Gentleman  ’  (1849)  is  the  only  known  surviving  record  of  Melville’s 
initial  attempt  "  to  sail  beyond  the  sunset.”  In  the  words  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Salt, 
'  Redburn  ’  "  is  a  record  of  bitter  experience  and  temporary  disillusionment  — 
the  confessions  of  a  poor,  proud  youth,  who  goes  to  sea  '  with  a  devil  in  his 
heart  ’  and  is  painfully  initiated  into  the  unforeseen  hardships  of  a  sea-faring 
life.” 

Melville  spent  six  lonely  weeks  viewing  the  squalor  of  Liverpool,  a  month 
each  way  in  the  forecastle  among  the  choicest  scourings  of  Christendom.  This 
recourse  to  the  ocean  had  been  a  heroic  measure,  which  should  have  taken  the 
nonsense  out  of  Melville,  or  else  driven  him  to  suicide  or  rum-soaked  barbarism. 
Apparently  it  did  none  of  these  things.  Of  his  feelings  upon  his  return  to  his 
family,  and  of  his  doing  and  thinking  during  the  following  three  years  and  a 
half,  almost  nothing  is  known.  In  the  brief  record  of  Melville’s  life  preserved  in 
the  Commonplace  Book  of  his  wife,  the  period  between  Liverpool  and  the 
South  Seas  is  dismissed  in  a  single  sentence:  "  Taught  school  at  intervals  in 
Pittsfield  and  in  Greenbush  (near  East  Albany) ,  N.  Y.”  Besides  teaching  dur¬ 
ing  these  years,  Melville  was  also  engaged  in  another  activity  to  which  he  de¬ 
votes  a  whole  book  in  '  Pierre,’  where  he  spends  twenty-five  closely  printed 
pages  —  half  satirical,  half  of  the  utmost  gravity  —  discussing  his  first  at¬ 
tempts  at  writing.  Only  two  of  Melville’s  earliest  effusions,  written  before  the 
world  had  "  fairly  Timonized  him  ”  are  known  to  survive.  These  appeared  in 
The  Democratic  Press  and  Lansingburgh  Advertiser  for  May  4  and  May  18, 
1839.  "Indeed,”  so  Melville  says  in  'Pierre,’  "those  fugitive  things  were  the 
vilest  commonplace.”  They  were  —  and  of  the  most  affected  sentimentality, 
besides. 

Melville’s  second  flight  to  the  ocean  was  sealed  on  January  3,  1841,  from 
Fairhaven  on  the  Acushnet,  a  whaler  bound  for  the  South  Seas.  Just  what 
specific  circumstances  were  the  occasion  of  Melville’s  escape  into  whaling  will 
probably  never  be  known:  what  burst  of  demoniac  impulse,  either  of  anger, 
or  envy,  or  spite;  what  gnawing  discontent;  what  passionate  disappointment; 
what  crucifixion  of  affection;  what  sinister  design.  But  this  is  sure:  when  a  boy 
concludes  the  Christmas  holiday  by  a  midwinter  plunge  into  the  filthy  and 
shabby  business  of  whaling;  when  a  young  man  inaugurates  the  year  not  among 
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the  familiar  associations  of  the  hearth,  but  among  the  semi-barbarous  strangers 
of  the  forecastle,  then,  surely,  his  shifting  of  whereabouts  is  hardly  a  sign  of 
mere  jolly  and  romantic  exuberance. 

Of  the  actual  details  of  the  fifteen  months  aboard  the  Acushnet  we  have 
little  specific  detail.  That  Melville  drew  freely  from  this  experience  in  writing 
'  Moby-Dick  ’  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  '  Moby-Dick  ’  is  poetry,  not  history. 
This  we  do  know:  that  aboard  the  Acushnet  was  one  Richard  Tobias  Green 
(the  "  Toby  ”  of  '  Typee  ’)  with  whom  Melville  struck  up  a  friendship.  There 
survives  in  Melville’s  hand  a  record  of  "  What  became  of  the  ship’s  company 
on  the  whale-ship  Acushnet.”  Of  the  twenty-seven  men  who  went  out  with  the 
ship  only  eleven  came  home  with  her.  The  First  Mate  had  a  fight  with  the 
Captain  and  left  the  ship;  the  Carpenter  and  four  of  the  crew  went  ashore  to 
die,  two  at  least  with  venereal  diseases,  another  spitting  blood,  another  to 
commit  suicide.  Fifteen  months  of  such  companionship,  coupled  with  the  filth, 
the  brutality  of  the  voyage,  sealed  in  Melville  the  desperate  resolve  to  repose 
in  the  bellies  of  cannibals,  if  must  be,  rather  than  stick  to  the  Acushnet.  So  in 
company  with  Toby,  in  the  summer  of  1842,  Melville  jumped  ship. 

The  ensuing  adventures  are  recorded  in  'Typee  ’  (1846) ,  '  Omoo  ’  (1847) , 
and  'White-Jacket’  (1850) :  the  first  two  books  recounting  Melville’s  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  South  Seas  of  which  Melville  was  the  literary  discoverer;  the  third 
telling  of  his  return  to  Christendom  in  the  forecastle  of  a  man-of-war. 

"  Until  I  was  twenty-five,”  Melville  wrote  to  Hawthorne,  "  I  had  no  de¬ 
velopment  at  all.”  When  the  cable  and  anchor  of  the  frigate  United  States 
were  all  clear,  and  when  he  bounded  ashore  on  his  native  soil,  Melville  was  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  "  From  my  twenty-fifth  year,”  he  wrote  Hawthorne,  "  I 
date  my  life.” 

From  vagabondage  in  Polynesia  to  the  stern  yoke  of  self-supporting  citizen¬ 
ship  was  a  dizzy  transition.  Tanned  with  seafaring,  exuberant  in  health,  efful¬ 
gent  with  amazing  tales,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  book.  '  Typee  ’  was  followed 
by  '  Omoo,’  and  wealth  and  fame  seemed  as  by  magic  to  be  flowing  from  Mel¬ 
ville’s  pen.  On  August  4,  1847,  Melville  was  married  to  Elizabeth,  the  only 
daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts. 

Melville  and  his  wife  moved  to  103  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  where  he 
plunged  headlong  into  a  career  as  husband,  father,  and  man  of  letters.  Having 
twice  exploited  the  South  Seas,  Melville  turned  to  his  earlier  seafaring,  and 
produced  '  Redburn.’  The  authenticity  of  both  '  Typee  ’  and  '  Omoo  ’  had  been 
doubted  by  critics.  "  Having  published  two  narratives  of  voyages  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,”  Melville  wrote,  "  which,  in  many  quarters,  were  received  with  incredu¬ 
lity,  the  thought  occurred  to  me,  of  indeed  writing  a  romance  of  Polynesian 
adventure,  and  publishing  it  as  such;  to  see  whether  the  fiction  might  not, 
possibly,  be  received  for  a  verity:  in  some  degree  the  reverse  of  my  previous 
experience.”  With  this  resolve,  Melville  sat  down  to  the  composition  of 
'  Mardi.’ 
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'  Mardi  ’  starts  off  firmly  footed  in  reality.  The  hero,  discontented  on  board 
a  whaler,  hits  upon  the  wild  scheme  of  surreptitiously  cutting  loose  one  of  the 
whale  boats,  and  trusting  to  the  chance  of  the  open  Pacific.  With  an  old 
Viking,  Jarl,  the  escape  is  successfully  made.  After  sixteen  days  drifting  at  sea, 
at  sunset,  they  come  upon  a  small  two-masted  craft  in  unaccountable  disarray. 
They  hailed  her  loudly.  No  return.  Again.  But  all  was  silent.  So  armed  with 
a  harpoon,  they  eventually  boarded  the  strange  craft.  The  ship  was  in  a  com¬ 
plete  litter;  the  deserted  tiller  they  found  lashed.  Though  it  was  a  nervous  sort 
of  business,  they  explored  the  boat.  Not  until  dawn  did  they  discover  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  life  aboard:  in  the  maintop,  a  pair  of  South  Sea  Islanders  —  Samoa 
and  Annatoo.  "  To  be  short,  Annatoo  was  a  Tartar,  a  regular  Calmuc;  and 
Samoa  —  Heaven  help  him  —  her  husband.”  After  delightful  and  drowsy 
tropical  sea-days  sailing  without  chart,  they  found  the  vessel  unseaworthy, 
leaking  in  every  pore;  so  again  they  took  to  their  whale-boat  soon  to  fall  in 
with  strangers.  With  this  meeting,  '  Mardi  ’  swings  into  allegory  —  and  then 
it  is  that  Melville  first  tries  his  hand  at  the  Orphic  style. 

Melville’s  purpose  in  the  remaining  parts  of  '  Mardi  ’  is  to  show  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes.  '  Mardi  ’  is  a  quest  after  some  total  and  undivined  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  holy  and  mysterious  joy  that  had  touched  Melville  during  the 
period  of  his  courtship.  When  he  wrote  '  Mardi  ’  he  was  married,  and  his  wife 
was  with  child.  And  '  Mardi  ’  is  a  pilgrimage  for  a  lost  glamour.  "  My  heaven,” 
he  wrote  later  in  '  Pierre,’  "  but  marriage  is  an  impious  thing.” 

In  three  years  he  had  published  five  volumes:  'Typee,’  '  Omoo,’  'Mardi’ 
(two  volumes),  and  '  Redburn.’  Though  he  had  attracted  wide  attention  as  a 
writer,  he  was,  nevertheless,  in  debt  to  his  publishers.  Despite  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  wives,  and  babies,  and  mothers,  and  callers,  he  had  stuck  relent¬ 
lessly  to  his  desk,  and  another  book  — '  White- Jacket  ’  —  he  had  finished  in 
manuscript.  So  he  decided  to  go  to  England,  to  make  personal  intercession  with 
his  publishers,  hoping  thereby  to  improve  his  income  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  away  eleven  weeks.  Of  this  trip  his  wife  later  wrote:  "  Took 
little  satisfaction  in  it  from  mere  homesickness,  and  hurried  home,  leaving  at¬ 
tractive  invitations  to  visit  distinguished  people.”  His  journal  of  the  trip 
survives. 

Upon  his  return,  Melville  bought  a  farmhouse  at  Pittsfield,  formerly  the 
home  of  one  of  his  uncles,  and  familiar  to  Melville’s  youth.  He  named  the 
place  Arrowhead.  To  Arrowhead  he  brought  his  family  and  retinue  of  female 
relatives,  and  set  about  to  alternate  farming  with  literature.  Hawthorne  had 
already  (for  a  number  of  months)  been  settled  at  Lenox,  some  miles  away. 
Hawthorne  was  then  forty-six  —  Melville’s  senior  by  fifteen  years.  And  when 
at  this  time  these  two  men  came  to  know  each  other,  Hawthorne  had  but  re¬ 
cently  finished  '  The  Scarlet  Letter,’  Melville  was  writing  '  Moby-Dick  ’:  the 
two  most  notable  novels  yet  produced  in  America. 

When  the  accidents  of  geography  brought  Melville  and  Hawthorne  together, 
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Melville  was  within  one  last  step  of  ultimate  disenchantment.  One  illusion  was 
to  him  still  unblasted:  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  perfect  friendship  that 
might  solace  all  his  earlier  defeats.  He  had  read  and  reviewed  '  The  Scarlet 
Letter,’  and  his  eager  soul  rushed  to  embrace  Hawthorne’s  as  that  of  a  brother 
in  despair.  He  craved  of  Hawthorne  an  understanding  and  a  sympathy  that 
neither  Hawthorne,  nor  any  other  human  being,  perhaps,  could  ever  have 
given.  His  admiration  for  Hawthorne  was,  of  course,  as  he  inevitably  dis¬ 
covered,  built  upon  a  mistaken  identity.  Yet,  on  the  evidence  of  the  amazing 
letters  now  surviving  that  he  wrote  to  Hawthorne,  he  for  a  time  drew  from 
this  admiration  moments  of  tensest  excitement  and  of  incredible  peace. 

On  a  bleak  and  snowy  November  day  in  1851,  the  Hawthorne  family,  with 
their  trunks,  got  into  a  large  farm  wagon  and  drove  away  from  the  little  red 
house  at  Lenox.  And  with  the  departure  of  Hawthorne,  Melville  had  dreamed 
the  last  of  his  avenging  dreams. 

'  Moby-Dick  ’  was  finished. 

'  Pierre  ’  was  to  follow. 

And  the  rest,  if  not  silence,  was  whisper. 

Raymond  M.  Weaver 


FROM  'TYPEE’ 

A  CANNIBAL  HOUSEHOLD 

BUT  now  to  sketch  the  inmates;  and  here  I  claim  for  my  tried  servitor 
and  faithful  valet  Kory-Kory  the  precedence  of  a  first  description.  As- 
his  character  will  be  gradually  unfolded  in  the  course  of  my  narrative, 
I  shall  for  the  present  content  myself  with  delineating  his  personal  appearance. 
Kory-Kory,  though  the  most  devoted  and  best  natured  serving-man  in  the 
world,  was,  alas!  a  hideous  object  to  look  upon.  He  was  some  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  about  six  feet  in  height,  robust  and  well  made,  and  of  the  most 
extraordinary  aspect.  His  head  was  carefully  shaven,  with  the  exception  of  two 
circular  spots,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  near  the  top  of  the  cranium,  where  the 
hair,  permitted  to  grow  of  an  amazing  length,  was  twisted  up  in  two  prominent 
knots,  that  gave  him  the  appearance  of  being  decorated  with  a  pair  of  horns. 
His  beard,  plucked  out  by  the  root  from  every  other  part  of  his  face,  was 
suffered  to  droop  in  hairy  pendants,  two  of  which  garnished  his  under  lip,  and 
an  equal  number  hung  from  the  extremity  of  his  chin. 

Kory-Kory,  with  a  view  of  improving  the  handiwork  of  nature,  and  perhaps 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  add  to  the  engaging  expression  of  his  countenance,  had 
seen  fit  to  embellish  his  face  with  three  broad  longitudinal  stripes  of  tattooing, 
which,  like  those  country  roads  that  go  straight  forward  in  defiance  of  all 
obstacles,  crossed  his  nasal  organ,  descended  into  the  hollow  of  his  eyes,  and 
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even  skirted  the  borders  of  his  mouth.  Each  completely  spanned  his  physiog¬ 
nomy;  one  extending  in  a  line  with  his  eyes,  another  crossing  the  face  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  nose,  and  the  third  sweeping  along  his  lips  from  ear  to  ear.  His 
countenance  thus  triply  hooped,  as  it  were,  with  tattooing,  always  reminded  me 
of  those  unhappy  wretches  whom  I  have  sometimes  observed  gazing  out  senti¬ 
mentally  from  behind  the  grated  bars  of  a  prison  window;  whilst  the  entire 
body  of  my  savage  valet,  covered  all  over  with  representations  of  birds  and 
fishes,  and  a  variety  of  most  unaccountable-looking  creatures,  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  of  a  pictorial  museum  of  natural  history,  or  an  illustrated  copy  of 
'  Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature.’ 

But  it  seems  really  heartless  in  me  to  write  thus  of  the  poor  islander,  when  I 
owe  perhaps  to  his  unremitting  attentions  the  very  existence  I  now  enjoy. 
Kory-Kory,  I  mean  thee  no  harm  in  what  I  say  in  regard  to  thy  outward  adorn- 
ings;  but  they  were  a  little  curious  to  my  unaccustomed  sight,  and  therefore  I 
dilate  upon  them.  But  to  underrate  or  forget  thy  faithful  services  is  something 
I  could  never  be  guilty  of,  even  in  the  giddiest  moment  of  my  life. 

The  father  of  my  attached  follower  was  a  native  of  gigantic  frame,  and  had 
once  possessed  prodigious  physical  powers;  but  the  lofty  form  was  now  yielding 
to  the  inroads  of  time,  though  the  hand  of  disease  seemed  never  to  have  been 
laid  upon  the  aged  warrior.  Marheyo  —  for  such  was  his  name  —  appeared  to 
have  retired  from  all  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  valley,  seldom  or 
never  accompanying  the  natives  in  their  various  expeditions;  and  employing  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  throwing  up  a  little  shed  just  outside  the  house, 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  to  my  certain  knowledge  for  four  months,  without 
appearing  to  make  any  sensible  advance.  I  suppose  the  old  gentleman  was  in 
his  dotage,  for  he  manifested  in  various  ways  the  characteristics  which  mark 
this  particular  stage  of  life. 

I  remember  in  particular  his  having  a  choice  pair  of  ear-ornaments,  fabri¬ 
cated  from  the  teeth  of  some  sea-monster.  These  he  would  alternately  wear 
and  take  off  at  least  fifty  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  going  and  coming  from 
his  little  hut  on  each  occasion  with  all  the  tranquillity  imaginable.  Sometimes 
slipping  them  through  the  slits  in  his  ears,  he  would  seize  his  spear  —  which  in 
length  and  slightness  resembled  a  fishing-pole  —  and  go  stalking  beneath  the 
shadows  of  the  neighboring  groves,  as  if  about  to  give  a  hostile  meeting  to 
some  cannibal  knight.  But  he  would  soon  return  again,  and  hiding  his  weapon 
under  the  projecting  eaves  of  the  house,  and  rolling  his  clumsy  trinkets  care¬ 
fully  in  a  piece  of  tappa,  would  resume  his  more  pacific  operations  as  quietly 
as  if  he  had  never  interrupted  them. 

But  despite  his  eccentricities,  Marheyo  was  a  most  paternal  and  warm¬ 
hearted  old  fellow,  and  in  this  particular  not  a  little  resembled  his  son  Kory- 
Kory.  The  mother  of  the  latter  was  the  mistress  of  the  family,  and  a  notable 
housewife,  and  a  most  industrious  old  lady  she  was.  If  she  did  not  understand 
the  art  of  making  jellies,  jams,  custards,  tea-cakes,  and  such  like  trashy  affairs, 
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she  was  profoundly  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  preparing  "  amar,”  "  poee-poee,” 
and  "kokoo,”  with  other  substantial  matters.  She  was  a  genuine  busy-body; 
bustling  about  the  house  like  a  country  landlady  at  an  unexpected  arrival;  for¬ 
ever  giving  the  young  girls  tasks  to  perform,  which  the  little  hussies  as  often 
neglected;  poking  into  every  corner,  and  rummaging  over  bundles  of  old  tappa, 
or  making  a  prodigious  clatter  among  the  calabashes.  Sometimes  she  might 
have  been  seen  squatting  upon  her  haunches  in  front  of  a  huge  wooden  basin, 
and  kneading  poee-poee  with  terrific  vehemence,  dashing  the  stone  pestle  about 
as  if  she  would  shiver  the  vessel  into  fragments;  on  other  occasions,  galloping 
about  the  valley  in  search  of  a  particular  kind  of  leaf,  used  in  some  of  her 
recondite  operations,  and  returning  home,  toiling  and  sweating,  with  a  bundle 
of  it,  under  which  most  women  would  have  sunk. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Kory-Kory’s  mother  was  the  only  industrious  person  in  all 
the  valley  of  Typee;  and  she  could  not  have  employed  herself  more  actively  had 
she  been  left  an  exceedingly  muscular  and  destitute  widow,  with  an  inordinate 
supply  of  young  children,  in  the  bleakest  part  of  the  civilized  world.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  necessity  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  labor  performed  by  the 
old  lady:  but  she  seemed  to  work  from  some  irresistible  impulse;  her  limbs 
continually  swaying  to  and  fro,  as  if  there  were  some  indefatigable  engine  con¬ 
cealed  within  her  body  which  kept  her  in  perpetual  motion. 

Never  suppose  that  she  was  a  termagant  or  a  shrew  for  all  this;  she  had  the 
kindliest  heart  in  the  world,  and  acted  towards  me  in  particular  in  a  truly  ma¬ 
ternal  manner,  occasionally  putting  some  little  morsel  of  choice  food  into  my 
hand,  some  outlandish  kind  of  savage  sweetmeat  or  pastry,  like  a  doting  mother 
petting  a  sickly  urchin  with  tarts  and  sugar  plums.  Warm  indeed  are  my  re¬ 
membrances  of  the  dear,  good,  affectionate  old  Tinor! 

Besides  the  individuals  I  have  mentioned,  there  belonged  to  the  household 
three  young  men,  dissipated,  good-for-nothing,  roystering  blades  of  savages, 
who  were  either  employed  in  prosecuting  love  affairs  with  the  maidens  of  the 
tribe,  or  grew  boozy  on  "  arva  ”  and  tobacco  in  the  company  of  congenial 
spirits,  the  scapegraces  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  permanent  inmates  of  the  house  were  likewise  several  lovely 
damsels,  who  instead  of  thrumming  pianos  and  reading  novels,  like  more  en¬ 
lightened  young  ladies,  substituted  for  these  employments  the  manufacture  of 
a  fine  species  of  tappa;  but  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  were  skipping 
from  house  to  house,  gadding  and  gossiping  with  their  acquaintances. 

From  the  rest  of  these,  however,  I  must  except  the  beauteous  nymph  Fay¬ 
away,  who  was  my  peculiar  favorite.  Her  free  pliant  figure  was  the  very  per¬ 
fection  of  female  grace  and  beauty.  Her  complexion  was  a  rich  and  mantling 
olive,  and  when  watching  the  glow  upon  her  cheeks  I  could  almost  swear  that 
beneath  the  transparent  medium  there  lurked  the  blushes  of  a  faint  vermilion. 
The  face  of  this  girl  was  a  rounded  oval,  and  each  feature  as  perfectly  formed 
as  the  heart  or  imagination  of  man  could  desire.  Her  full  lips,  when  parted 
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with  a  smile,  disclosed  teeth  of  a  dazzling  whiteness;  and  when  her  rosy  mouth 
opened  with  a  burst  of  merriment,  they  looked  like  the  milk-white  seeds  of  the 
"  arta,”  a  fruit  of  the  valley,  which,  when  cleft  in  twain,  shows  them  reposing 
in  rows  on  either  side,  imbedded  in  the  rich  and  juicy  pulp.  Her  hair  of  the 
deepest  brown,  parted  irregularly  in  the  middle,  flowed  in  natural  ringlets  over 
her  shoulders,  and  whenever  she  chanced  to  stoop,  fell  over  and  hid  from  view 
her  lovely  bosom.  Gazing  into  the  depths  of  her  strange  blue  eyes,  when  she 
was  in  a  contemplative  mood,  they  seemed  most  placid  yet  unfathomable;  but 
when  illuminated  by  some  lively  emotion,  they  beamed  upon  the  beholder  like 
stars.  The  hands  of  Fayaway  were  as  soft  and  delicate  as  those  of  any  countess; 
for  an  entire  exemption  from  rude  labor  marks  the  girlhood  and  even  prime  of 
a  Typee  woman’s  life.  Her  feet,  though  wholly  exposed,  were  as  diminutive  and 
fairly  shaped  as  those  which  peep  from  beneath  the  skirts  of  a  Lima  lady’s 
dress.  The  skin  of  this  young  creature,  from  continual  ablutions  and  the  use 
of  mollifying  ointments,  was  inconceivably  smooth  and  soft. 

I  may  succeed,  perhaps,  in  particularizing  some  of  the  individual  features  of 
Fayaway’s  beauty,  but  that  general  loveliness  of  appearance  which  they  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  produce  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  The  easy  unstudied  graces 
of  a  child  of  nature  like  this,  breathing  from  infancy  an  atmosphere  of  per¬ 
petual  summer,  and  nurtured  by  the  simple  fruits  of  the  earth;  enjoying  a 
perfect  freedom  from  care  and  anxiety,  and  removed  effectually  from  all  in¬ 
jurious  tendencies,  strike  the  eye  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  portrayed.  This 
picture  is  no  fancy  sketch;  it  is  drawn  from  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  the 
person  delineated. 

Were  I  asked  if  the  beauteous  form  of  Fayaway  was  altogether  free  from 
the  hideous  blemish  of  tattooing,  I  should  be  constrained  to  answer  that  it  was 
not.  But  the  practitioners  of  the  barbarous  art,  so  remorseless  in  their  inflictions 
upon  the  brawny  limbs  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  seem  to  be  conscious  that 
it  needs  not  the  resources  of  their  profession  to  augment  the  charms  of  the 
maidens  of  the  vale. 


FROM  '  REDBURN  ’ 

OF  MELVILLE’S  SHIP-MATE  JACKSON 

DID  you  ever  see  a  man,  with  his  hair  shaved  off,  and  just  recovered 
from  the  yellow  fever?  Well,  just  such  a  looking  man  was  this  sailor. 
He  was  as  yellow  as  gamboge,  had  no  more  whisker  on  his  cheek, 
than  I  have  on  my  elbows.  His  hair  had  fallen  out,  and  left  him  very  bald, 
except  in  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  just  behind  the  ears,  where  it  was  stuck  over 
with  short  little  tufts,  and  looked  like  a  worn-out  shoe-brush.  His  nose  had 
broken  down  in  the  middle,  and  he  squinted  with  one  eye,  and  did  not  look  very 
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straight  out  of  the  other.  He  dressed  a  good  deal  like  a  Bowery  boy;  for  he 
despised  the  ordinary  sailor-rig;  wearing  a  pair  of  great  over-all  blue  trousers, 
fastened  with  suspenders,  and  three  red  woolen  shirts,  one  over  the  other;  for 
he  was  subject  to  the  rheumatism,  and  was  not  in  good  health,  he  said;  and  he 
had  a  large  white  wool  hat,  with  a  broad  rolling  brim.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  York  city,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  highbinders,  and  rowdies, 
whom  he  denounced  as  only  good  for  the  gallows;  but  I  thought  he  looked  a 
good  deal  like  a  highbinder  himself. 

His  name,  as  I  have  said,  was  Jackson;  and  he  told  us,  he  was  a  near  relation 
of  General  Jackson  of  New  Orleans,  and  swore  terribly,  if  any  one  ventured 
to  question  what  he  asserted  on  that  head.  In  fact  he  was  a  great  bully,  and 
being  the  best  seaman  on  board,  and  very  overbearing  every  way,  all  the  men 
were  afraid  of  him,  and  durst  not  contradict  him,  or  cross  his  path  in  anything. 
And  what  made  this  more  wonderful  was,  that  he  was  the  weakest  man,  bodily, 
of  the  whole  crew;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  young  and  small  as  I  was  then, 
compared  to  what  I  am  now,  I  could  have  thrown  him  down.  But  he  had  such 
an  overawing  way  with  him;  such  a  deal  of  brass  and  impudence,  such  an  un¬ 
flinching  face,  and  withal  was  such  a  hideous  looking  mortal,  that  Satan  him¬ 
self  would  have  run  from  him.  And  besides  all  this,  it  was  quite  plain,  that  he 
was  by  nature  a  marvelously  clever,  cunning  man,  though  without  education; 
and  understood  human  nature  to  a  kink,  and  well  knew  whom  he  had  to  deal 
with;  and  then,  one  glance  of  his  squinting  eye,  was  as  good  as  a  knock-down, 
for  it  was  the  most  deep,  subtle,  infernal  looking  eye,  that  I  ever  saw  lodged 
in  a  human  head.  I  believe,  that  by  good  rights  it  must  have  belonged  to 
a  wolf,  or  starved  tiger;  at  any  rate,  I  would  defy  any  oculist,  to  turn  out 
a  glass  eye,  half  so  cold,  and  snaky,  and  deadly.  It  was  a  horrible  thing; 
and  I  would  give  much  to  forget  that  I  have  ever  seen  it;  for  it  haunts  me  to 
this  day. 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  how  old  this  Jackson  was;  for  he  had  no  beard,  and 
no  wrinkles,  except  small  crows-feet  about  the  eyes.  He  might  have  seen  thirty, 
or  perhaps  fifty  years.  But  according  to  his  own  account,  he  had  been  to  sea 
ever  since  he  was  eight  years  old,  when  he  first  went  as  a  cabin-boy  in  an  India- 
man,  and  ran  away  at  Calcutta.  And  according  to  his  own  account,  too,  he  had 
passed  through  every  kind  of  dissipation  and  abandonment  in  the  worst  parts 
of  the  world.  He  had  served  in  Portuguese  slavers  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
with  a  diabolical  relish  used  to  tell  of  the  middle-passage,  where  the  slaves  were 
stowed,  heel  and  point,  like  logs,  and  the  suffocated  and  dead  were  unman¬ 
acled,  and  weeded  out  from  the  living  every  morning,  before  washing  down 
the  decks;  how  he  had  been  in  a  slaving  schooner,  which  being  chased  by  an 
English  cruiser  off  Cape  Verde,  received  three  shots  in  her  hull,  which  raked 
through  and  through  a  whole  file  of  slaves,  that  were  chained. 

He  would  tell  of  lying  in  Batavia  during  a  fever,  when  his  ship  lost  a  man 
every  few  days,  and  how  they  went  reeling  ashore  with  the  body,  and  got  still 
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more  intoxicated  by  way  of  precaution  against  the  plague.  He  would  talk  of 
finding  a  cobra-di-capello,  or  hooded  snake,  under  his  pillow  in  India,  when  he 
slept  ashore  there.  He  would  talk  of  sailors  being  poisoned  at  Canton  with 
drugged  "shampoo,”  for  the  sake  of  their  money;  and  of  the  Malay  ruffians, 
who  stopped  ships  in  the  straits  of  Gaspar,  and  always  saved  the  captain  for 
the  last,  so  as  to  make  him  point  out  where  the  most  valuable  goods  were  stored. 

His  whole  talk  was  of  this  kind;  full  of  piracies,  plagues,  and  poisonings. 
And  often  he  narrated  many  passages  in  his  own  individual  career,  which  were 
almost  incredible,  from  the  consideration  that  few  men  could  have  plunged  into 
such  infamous  vices,  and  clung  to  them  so  long,  without  paying  the  death- 
penalty. 

But  in  truth,  he  carried  about  with  him  the  traces  of  these  things,  and  the 
mark  of  a  fearful  end  nigh  at  hand;  like  that  of  King  Antiochus  of  Syria,  who 
died  a  worse  death,  history  says,  than  if  he  had  been  stung  out  of  the  world  by 
wasps  and  hornets. 

Nothing  was  left  of  this  Jackson  but  the  foul  lees  and  dregs  of  a  man;  he 
was  thin  as  a  shadow;  nothing  but  skin  and  bones;  and  sometimes  used  to  com¬ 
plain  that  it  hurt  him  to  sit  on  the  hard  chests.  And  I  sometimes  fancied  it 
was  the  consciousness  of  his  miserable,  broken-down  condition,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  soon  dying  like  a  dog,  in  consequence  of  his  sins,  that  made  this  poor 
wretch  always  eye  me  with  such  malevolence  as  he  did.  For  I  was  young  and 
handsome,  at  least  my  mother  so  thought  me,  and  as  soon  as  I  became  a  little 
used  to  the  sea,  and  shook  off  my  low  spirits  somewhat,  I  began  to  have  my  old 
color  in  my  cheeks,  and,  spite  of  misfortune,  to  appear  well  and  hearty;  whereas 
he  was  being  consumed  by  an  incurable  malady,  that  was  eating  up  his  vitals, 
and  was  more  fit  for  a  hospital  than  a  ship. 

As  I  am  sometimes  by  nature  inclined  to  indulge  in  unauthorized  surmisings 
about  the  thoughts  going  on  with  regard  to  me,  in  the  people  I  meet;  especially 
if  I  have  reason  to  think  they  dislike  me;  I  will  not  put  it  down  for  a  certainty 
that  what  I  suspected  concerning  this  Jackson  relative  to  his  thoughts  of  me, 
was  really  the  truth.  But  only  state  my  honest  opinion,  and  how  it  struck  me  at 
the  time;  and  even  now,  I  think  I  was  not  wrong.  And  indeed,  unless  it  was  so, 
how  could  I  account  to  myself  for  the  shudder  that  would  run  through  me, 
when  I  caught  this  man  gazing  at  me,  as  I  often  did;  for  he  was  apt  to  be 
dumb  at  times,  and  would  sit  with  his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  teeth  set,  like  a  man 
in  the  moody  madness. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  and  how  I  was  startled  at  his  eye, 
which  was  even  then  fixed  upon  me.  He  was  standing  at  the  ship’s  helm,  being 
the  first  man  that  got  there,  when  a  steersman  was  called  for  by  the  pilot;  for 
this  Jackson  was  always  on  the  alert  for  easy  duties,  and  used  to  plead  his 
delicate  health  as  the  reason  for  assuming  them,  as  he  did;  though  I  used  to 
think,  that  for  a  man  in  poor  health,  he  was  very  swift  on  the  legs;  at  least 
when  a  good  place  was  to  be  jumped  to;  though  that  might  only  have  been  a 
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sort  of  spasmodic  exertion  under  strong  inducements,  which  everyone  knows 
the  greatest  invalids  will  sometimes  show. 

And  though  the  sailors  were  always  very  bitter  against  anything  like  soger- 
ing,  as  they  called  it;  that  is,  anything  that  savored  of  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
downright  hard  work;  yet,  I  observed  that,  though  this  Jackson  was  a  notorious 
old  soger  the  whole  voyage  (I  mean,  in  all  things  not  perilous  to  do,  from 
which  he  was  far  from  hanging  back) ,  and  in  truth  was  a  great  veteran  that 
way,  and  one  who  must  have  passed  unhurt  through  many  campaigns;  yet, 
they  never  presumed  to  call  him  to  account  in  any  way;  or  to  let  him  so  much 
as  think  what  they  thought  of  his  conduct.  But  I  often  heard  them  call  him 
many  hard  names  behind  his  back;  and  sometimes,  too,  when,  perhaps,  they 
had  just  been  tenderly  inquiring  after  his  health  before  his  face.  They  all  stood 
in  mortal  fear  of  him;  and  cringed  and  fawned  about  him  like  so  many 
spaniels;  and  used  to  rub  his  back,  after  he  was  undressed  and  lying  in  his 
bunk;  and  used  to  run  up  on  deck  to  the  cook-house,  to  warm  some  cold  coffee 
for  him;  and  used  to  fill  his  pipe,  and  give  him  chews  of  tobacco,  and  mend  his 
jackets  and  trousers;  and  used  to  watch,  and  tend,  and  nurse  him  every  way. 
And  all  the  time,  he  would  sit  scowling  on  them,  and  found  fault  with  what 
they  did;  and  I  noticed,  that  those  who  did  the  most  for  him,  and  cringed  the 
most  before  him,  were  the  very  ones  he  most  abused;  while  two  or  three  who 
held  more  aloof,  he  treated  with  a  little  consideration. 


THE  LAST  END  OF  JACKSON 

"  Off  Cape  God!  ”  said  the  steward,  coming  forward  from  the  quarter-deck, 
where  the  captain  had  just  been  taking  his  noon  observation;  sweeping  the  vast 
horizon  with  his  quadrant,  like  a  dandy  circumnavigating  the  dress-circle  of 
an  amphitheater  with  his  glass. 

The  breeze  was  stiff,  and  so  drove  us  along  that  we  turned  over  two  broad, 
blue  furrows  from  our  bows,  as  we  plowed  the  watery  prairie.  By  night  it  was 
a  reef-topsail  breeze;  but  so  impatient  was  the  captain  to  make  his  port  before 
a  shift  of  wind  overtook  us,  that  even  yet  we  carried  a  maintopgallantsail, 
though  the  light  mast  sprung  like  a  switch. 

In  the  second  dog-watch,  however,  the  breeze  became  such,  that  at  last  the 
order  was  given  to  douse  the  topgallantsail,  and  clap  a  reef  into  all  three 
topsails. 

While  the  men  were  settling  away  the  halyards  on  deck,  and  before  they  had 
begun  to  haul  out  the  reef-tackles,  to  the  surprise  of  several,  Jackson  came  up 
from  the  forecastle,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  four  weeks  or  more,  took  hold  of 
a  rope. 

Like  most  seamen,  who  during  the  greater  part  of  a  voyage,  have  been  off 
duty  from  sickness,  he  was,  perhaps,  desirous,  just  previous  to  entering  port,  of 
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reminding  the  captain  of  his  existence,  and  also  that  he  expected  his  wages; 
but,  alas!  his  wages  proved  the  wages  of  sin. 

At  no  time  could  he  better  signalize  his  disposition  to  work,  than  upon  an 
occasion  like  the  present;  which  generally  attracts  every  soul  on  deck,  from  the 
captain  to  the  child  in  the  steerage. 

His  aspect  was  damp  and  death-like;  the  blue  hollows  of  his  eyes  were  like 
vaults  full  of  snakes;  and  issuing  so  unexpectedly  from  his  dark  tomb  in  the 
forecastle,  he  looked  like  a  man  raised  from  the  dead. 

Before  the  sailors  had  made  fast  the  reef-tackle,  Jackson  was  tottering  up  the 
rigging;  thus  getting  the  start  of  them,  and  securing  his  place  at  the  extreme 
weather-end  of  the  topsail-yard  —  which  in  reefing  is  accounted  the  post  of 
honor.  For  it  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  man,  that  though  when  on 
duty  he  would  shy  away  from  mere  dull  work  in  a  calm,  yet  in  tempest-time  he 
always  claimed  the  van,  and  would  yield  it  to  none;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  one 
cause  of  his  unbounded  dominion  over  the  men. 

Soon,  we  were  all  strung  along  the  maintopsail-yard;  the  ship  rearing  and 
plunging  under  us,  like  a  runaway  steed;  each  man  griping  his  reef-point,  and 
sideways  leaning,  dragging  the  sail  over  toward  Jackson,  whose  business  it  was 
to  confine  the  reef  corner  to  the  yard. 

His  hat  and  shoes  were  off;  and  he  rode  the  yard-arm  end,  leaning  backward 
to  the  gale,  and  pulling  at  the  earing-rope,  like  a  bridle.  At  all  times,  this  is  a 
moment  of  frantic  exertion  with  sailors,  whose  spirits  seem  then  to  partake  of 
the  commotion  of  the  elements,  as  they  hang  in  the  gale,  between  heaven  and 
earth;  and  then  it  is,  too,  that  they  are  the  most  profane. 

"  Haul  out  to  windward!  ”  coughed  Jackson,  with  a  blasphemous  cry,  and 
he  threw  himself  back  with  a  violent  strain  upon  the  bridle  in  his  hand. 
But  the  wild  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  when  his  hands  dropped 
to  his  side,  and  the  bellying  sail  was  spattered  with  a  torrent  of  blood  from 
his  lungs. 

As  the  man  next  him  stretched  out  his  arm  to  save,  Jackson  fell  headlong 
from  the  yard,  and  with  a  long  seethe,  plunged  like  a  diver  into  the  sea. 

It  was  when  the  ship  had  rolled  to  windward,  which,  with  the  long  projection 
of  the  yard-arm  over  the  side,  made  him  strike  far  out  upon  the  water.  His  fall 
was  seen  by  the  whole  upward-gazing  crowd  on  deck,  some  of  whom  were 
spotted  with  the  blood  that  trickled  from  the  sail,  while  they  raised  a  spon¬ 
taneous  cry,  so  shrill  and  wild,  that  a  blind  man  might  have  known  something 
deadly  had  happened. 

Clutching  our  reef-points,  we  hung  over  the  stick,  and  gazed  down  to  the 
one  white,  bubbling  spot,  which  had  closed  over  the  head  of  our  shipmate;  but 
the  next  minute  it  was  brewed  into  the  common  yeast  of  the  waves,  and  Jack- 
son  never  arose.  We  waited  a  few  minutes,  expecting  an  order  to  descend,  haul 
back  the  fore-yard,  and  man  the  boat;  but  instead  of  that,  the  next  sound  that 
greeted  us  was,  "  Bear  a  hand,  and  reef  away,  men!  ”  from  the  mate. 
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FROM  'MOBY-DICK’ 

LOOMINGS 

CALL  me  Ishmael.  Some  years  ago  —  never  mind  how  long  precisely  — 
having  little  or  no  money  in  my  purse,  and  nothing  particular  to  inter¬ 
est  me  on  shore,  I  thought  I  would  sail  about  a  little  and  see  the 
watery  part. of  the  world.  It  is  a  way  I  have  of  driving  off  the  spleen,  and 
regulating  the  circulation.  Whenever  I  find  myself  growing  grim  about  the 
mouth;  whenever  it  is  a  damp,  drizzly  November  in  my  soul;  whenever  I  find 
myself  involuntarily  pausing  before  coffin  warehouses,  and  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  every  funeral  I  meet;  and  especially  whenever  my  hypos  get  such  an 
upper  hand  of  me,  that  it  requires  a  strong  moral  principle  to  prevent  me  from 
deliberately  stepping  into  the  street,  and  methodically  knocking  people’s  hats 
off  —  then,  I  account  it  high  time  to  get  to  sea  as  soon  as  I  can.  This  is  my 
substitute  for  pistol  and  ball.  With  a  philosophical  flourish  Cato  throws  him¬ 
self  upon  his  sword;  I  quietly  take  to  the  ship.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in 
this.  If  they  but  knew  it,  almost  all  men  in  their  degree,  some  time  or  other, 
cherish  very  nearly  the  same  feelings  toward  the  ocean  with  me. 

There  now  is  your  insular  city  of  the  Manhattoes,  belted  round  by  wharves 
as  Indian  isles  by  coral  reefs  —  commerce  surrounds  it  with  her  surf.  Right  and 
left,  the  streets  take  you  waterward.  Its  extreme  down-town  is  the  battery, 
where  that  noble  mole  is  washed  by  waves,  and  cooled  by  breezes,  which  a  few 
hours  previous  were  out  of  sight  of  land.  Look  at  the  crowds  of  water-gazers 
there. 

Circumambulate  the  city  of  a  dreamy  Sabbath  afternoon.  Go  from  Corlears 
Hook  to  Coenties  Slip,  and  from  thence,  by  Whitehall,  northward.  What  do 
you  see?  —  Posted  like  silent  sentinels  all  around  the  town,  stand  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  mortal  men  fixed  in  ocean  reveries.  Some  leaning  against  the 
spiles;  some  seated  upon  the  pier-heads;  some  looking  over  the  bulwarks  of 
ships  from  China;  some  high  aloft  in  the  rigging,  as  if  striving  to  get  a  still 
better  seaward  peep.  But  these  are  all  landsmen;  of  week  days  pent  up  in  lath 
and  plaster  —  tied  to  counters,  nailed  to  benches,  clinched  to  desks.  How  then 
is  this?  Are  the  green  fields  gone?  What  do  they  here? 

But  look;  here  come  more  crowds,  pacing  straight  for  the  water,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  bound  for  a  dive.  Strange!  Nothing  will  content  them  but  the  extremesf 
limit  of  the  land;  loitering  under  the  shady  lee  of  yonder  warehouses  will  not 
suffice.  No.  They  must  get  just  as  nigh  the  water  as  they  possibly  can  without 
falling  in.  And  there  they  stand  —  miles  of  them  —  leagues.  Inlanders  all,  they 
come  from  lanes  and  alleys,  streets  and  avenues  —  north,  east,  south,  and  west. 
Yet  here  they  all  unite.  Tell  me,  does  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the  needles  of  the 
compasses  of  all  those  ships  attract  them  thither? 
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Once  more.  Say  you  are  in  the  country;  in  some  high  land  of  lakes.  Take 
almost  any  path  you  please,  and  ten  to  one  it  carries  you  down  in  a  dale,  and 
leaves  you  there  by  a  pool  in  the  stream.  There  is  magic  in  it.  Let  the  most 
absent-minded  of  men  be  plunged  in  his  deepest  reveries  —  stand  that  man  on 
his  legs,  set  his  feet  a-going,  and  he  will  infallibly  lead  you  to  water,  if  water 
there  be  in  all  that  region.  Should  you  ever  be  athirst  in  the  great  American 
desert,  try  this  experiment,  if  your  caravan  happen  to  be  supplied  with  a  meta¬ 
physical  professor.  Yes,  as  everyone  knows,  meditation  and  water  are  wedded 
for  ever. 

But  here  is  an  artist.  He  desires  to  paint  you  the  dreamiest,  shadiest,  quietest, 
most  enchanting  bit  of  romantic  landscape  in  all  the  valley  of  the  Saco.  What 
is  the  chief  element  he  employs?  There  stand  his  trees,  each  with  a  hollow 
trunk,  as  if  a  hermit  and  a  crucifix  were  within;  and  here  sleeps  his  meadow, 
and  there  sleep  his  cattle;  and  up  from  yonder  cottage  goes  a  sleepy  smoke. 
Deep  into  distant  woodlands  winds  a  mazy  way,  reaching  to  overlapping  spurs 
of  mountains  bathed  in  their  hillside  blue.  But  though  the  picture  lies  thus 
tranced,  and  though  this  pine-tree  shakes  down  its  sighs  like  leaves  upon  this 
shepherd’s  head,  yet  all  were  vain,  unless  the  shepherd’s  eye  were  fixed  upon 
the  magic  stream  before  him.  Go  visit  the  Prairies  in  June,  when  for  scores  on 
scores  of  miles  you  wade  knee-deep  among  Tiger-lilies  —  what  is  the  one  charm 
wanting?  —  Water — ’there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  there!  Were  Niagara  but 
a  cataract  of  sand,  would  you  travel  your  thousand  miles  to  see  it?  Why  did 
the  poor  poet  of  Tennessee,  upon  suddenly  receiving  two  handfuls  of  silver, 
deliberate  whether  to  buy  him  a  coat,  which  he  sadly  needed,  or  invest  his 
money  in  a  pedestrian  trip  to  Rockaway  Beach?  Why  is  almost  every  robust 
healthy  boy  with  a  robust  healthy  soul  in  him,  at  some  time  or  other  crazy  to 
go  to  sea?  Why  upon  your  first  voyage  as  a  passenger,  did  you  yourself  feel 
such  a  mystical  vibration,  when  first  told  that  you  and  your  ship  were  now  out 
■  of  sight  of  land?  Why  did  the  old  Persians  hold  the  sea  holy?  Why  did  the 
Greeks  give  it  a  separate  deity,  and  own  brother  of  Jove?  Surely  all  this  is  not 
without  meaning.  And  still  deeper  the  meaning  of  that  story  of  Narcissus,  who 
because  he  could  not  grasp  the  tormenting,  mild  image  he  saw  in  the  fountain, 
plunged  into  it  and  was  drowned.  But  that  same  image  we  ourselves  see  in  all 
rivers  and  oceans.  It  is  the  image  of  the  ungraspable  phantom  of  life;  and  this 
is  the  key  to  it  all. 

Now,  when  I  say  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  going  to  sea  whenever  I  begin 
to  grow  hazy  about  the  eyes,  and  begin  to  be  over  conscious  of  my  lungs,  I  do 
not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  that  I  ever  go  to  sea  as  a  passenger.  For  to  go  as  a 
passenger  you  must  needs  have  a  purse,  and  a  purse  is  but  a  rag  unless  you  have 
something  in  it.  Besides,  passengers  get  seasick  —  grow  quarrelsome  —  don’t 
sleep  of  nights  —  do  not  enjoy  themselves  much,  as  a  general  thing; — no,  I 
never  go  as  a  passenger;  nor,  though  I  am  something  of  a  salt,  do  I  ever  go  to 
sea  as  a  Commodore,  or  a  Captain,  or  a  Cook.  I  abandon  the  glory  and  distinc- 
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tion  of  such  offices  to  those  who  like  them.  For  my  part,  I  abominate  all  honor¬ 
able  respectable  toils,  trials,  and  tribulations  of  every  kind  whatsoever.  It  is 
quite  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  take  care  of  myself,  without  taking  care  of  ships, 
barques,  brigs,  schooners,  and  what  not.  And  as  for  going  as  cook  —  though  I 
confess  there  is  considerable  glory  in  that,  a  cook  being  a  sort  of  officer  on  ship¬ 
board —  yet,  somehow,  I  never  fancied  broiling  fowls;  —  though  once  broiled, 
judiciously  buttered,  and  judgmatically  salted  and  peppered,  there  is  no  one 
who  will  speak  more  respectfully,  not  to  say  reverentially,  of  a  broiled  fowl 
than  I  will.  It  is  out  of  the  idolatrous  dotings  of  the  old  Egyptians  upon  broiled 
ibis  and  roasted  river  horse,  that  you  see  the  mummies  of  those  creatures  in 
their  huge  bake-houses  the  pyramids. 

No,  when  I  go  to  sea,  I  go  as  a  simple  sailor,  right  before  the  mast,  plumb 
down  into  the  forecastle,  aloft  there  to  the  royal  masthead.  True,  they  rather 
order  me  about  some,  and  make  me  jump  from  spar  to  spar,  like  a  grasshopper 
in  a  May  meadow.  And  at  first,  this  sort  of  thing  is  unpleasant  enough.  It 
touches  one’s  sense  of  honor,  particularly  if  you  come  of  an  old  established 
family  in  the  land,  the  Van  Rensselaers,  or  Randolphs,  or  Hardicanutes.  And 
more  than  all,  if  just  previous  to  putting  your  hand  into  the  tar-pot,  you  have 
been  lording  it  as  a  country  schoolmaster,  making  the  tallest  boys  stand  in  awe 
of  you.  The  transition  is  a  keen  one,  I  assure  you,  from  a  schoolmaster  to  a 
sailor,  and  requires  a  strong  decoction  of  Seneca  and  the  Stoics  to  enable  you 
to  grin  and  bear  it.  But  even  this  wears  off  in  time. 

What  of  it,  if  some  old  hunks  of  a  sea-captain  orders  me  to  get  a  broom  and 
sweep  down  the  decks?  What  does  that  indignity  amount  to,  weighed,  I  mean, 
in  the  scales  of  the  New  Testament?  Do  you  think  the  archangel  Gabriel 
thinks  anything  the  less  of  me,  because  I  promptly  and  respectfully  obey  that 
old  hunks  in  that  particular  instance?  Who  aint  a  slave?  Tell  me  that.  Well, 
then,  however  the  old  sea-captains  may  order  me  about  —  however  they  may 
thump  and  punch  me  about,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  all. 
right;  that  everybody  else  is  one  way  or  other  served  in  much  the  same  way  — 
either  in  a  physical  or  metaphysical  point  of  view,  that  is;  and  so  the  universal 
thump  is  passed  round,  and  all  hands  should  rub  each  other’s  shoulder-blades, 
and  be  content. 

Again,  I  always  go  to  sea  as  a  sailor,  because  they  make  a  point  of  paying  me 
for  my  trouble,  whereas  they  never  pay  passengers  a  single  penny  that  I  ever 
heard  of.  On  the  contrary,  passengers  themselves  must  pay.  And  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  paying  and  being  paid.  The  act  of  paying  is 
perhaps  the  most  uncomfortable  infliction  that  the  two  orchard  thieves  entailed 
upon  us.  But  being  paid  —  what  will  compare  with  it?  The  urbane  activity 
with  which  a  man  receives  money  is  really  marvelous,  considering  that  we  so 
earnestly  believe  money  to  be  the  root  of  all  earthly  ills,  and  that  on  no  ac¬ 
count  can  a  moneyed  man  enter  heaven.  Ah!  how  cheerfully  we  consign  our¬ 
selves  to  perdition! 
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Finally,  I  always  go  to  sea  as  a  sailor,  because  of  the  wholesome  exercise  and 
pure  air  of  the  forecastle  deck.  For  as  in  this  world,  head  winds  are  far  more 
prevalent  than  winds  from  astern  (that  is,  if  you  never  violate  the  Pythagorean 
maxim) ,  so  for  the  most  part  the  Commodore  on  the  quarter-deck  gets  his 
atmosphere  at  second  hand  from  the  sailors  on  the  forecastle.  He  thinks  he 
breathes  it  first;  but  not  so.  In  much  the  same  way  do  the  commonalty  lead 
their  leaders  in  many  other  things,  at  the  same  time  that  the  leaders  little 
suspect  it.  But  wherefore  it  was  that  after  having  repeatedly  smelt  the  sea  as  a 
merchant  sailor,  I  should  now  take  it  into  my  head  to  go  on  a  whaling  voyage; 
this  the  invisible  police  officer  of  the  Fates,  who  has  the  constant  surveillance 
of  me,  and  secretly  dogs  me,  and  influences  me  in  some  unaccountable  way  — 
he  can  better  answer  than  any  one  else.  And,  doubtless,  my  going  on  this 
whaling  voyage,  formed  part  of  the  grand  programme  of  Providence  that  was 
drawn  up  a  long  time  ago.  It  came  in  as  a  sort  of  brief  interlude  and  solo 
between  more  extensive  performances.  I  take  it  that  this  part  of  the  bill  must 
have  run  something  like  this: 

r'  Grand  Contested  Election  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

"  WHALING  VOYAGE  BY  ONE  ISHMAEL. 

"  BLOODY  BATTLE  IN  AFGHANISTAN.” 

Though  I  cannot  tell  why  it  was  exactly  that  those  stage  managers,  the 
Fates,  put  me  down  for  this  shabby  part  of  a  whaling  voyage,  when  others  were 
set  down  for  magnificent  parts  in  high  tragedies,  and  short  and  easy  parts  in 
genteel  comedies,  and  jolly  parts  in  farces  —  though  I  cannot  tell  why  this 
was  exactly;  yet,  now  that  I  recall  all  the  circumstances,  I  think  I  can  see  a 
little  into  the  springs  and  motives  which  being  cunningly  presented  to  me 
under  various  disguises,  induced  me  to  set  about  performing  the  part  I  did, 
besides  cajoling  me  into  the  delusion  that  it  was  a  choice  resulting  from  my 
own  unbiased  freewill  and  discriminating  judgment. 

Chief  among  these  motives  was  the  overwhelming  idea  of  the  great  whale 
himself.  Such  a  portentous  and  mysterious  monster  roused  all  my  curiosity. 
Then  the  wild  and  distant  seas  where  he  rolled  his  island  bulk;  the  undeliver¬ 
able,  nameless  perils  of  the  whale;  these,  with  all  the  attending  marvels  of  a 
thousand  Patagonian  sights  and  sounds,  helped  to  sway  me  to  my  wish.  With 
other  men,  perhaps,  such  things  would  not  have  been  inducements;  but  as 
for  me,  I  am  tormented  with  an  everlasting  itch  for  things  remote.  I  love  to 
sail  forbidden  seas,  and  land  on  barbarous  coasts.  Not  ignoring  what  is  good, 
I  am  quick  to  perceive  a  horror,  and  could  still  be  social  with  it  —  would  they 
let  me  —  since  it  is  but  well  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  all  the  inmates  of 
the  place  one  lodges  in. 

By  reason  of  these  things,  then,  the  whaling  voyage  was  welcome;  the  great 
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flood-gates  of  the  wonder-world  swung  open,  and  in  the  wild  conceits  that 
swayed  me  to  my  purpose,  two  and  two  there  floated  into  my  inmost  soul,  end¬ 
less  processions  of  the  whale,  and,  mid  most  of  them  all,  one  grand  hooded 
phantom  like  a  snow  hill  in  the  air. 


FROM  'MOBY-DICK’ 

THE  SERMON 

FATHER  MAPPLE  rose,  and  in  a  mild  voice  of  unassuming  authority 
ordered  the  scattered  people  to  condense.  "  Starboard  gangway,  there! 
side  away  to  larboard  —  larboard  gangway  to  starboard!  Midships! 
midships!  ” 

There  was  a  low  rumbling  of  heavy  sea-boots  among  the  benches,  and  a  still 
slighter  shuffling  of  women’s  shoes,  and  all  was  quiet  again,  and  every  eye  on 
the  preacher. 

He  paused  a  little;  then  kneeling  in  the  pulpit’s  bows,  folded  his  large 
brown  hands  across  his  chest,  uplifted  his  closed  eyes,  and  offered  a  prayer  so 
deeply  devout  that  he  seemed  kneeling  and  praying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

This  ended,  in  prolonged  solemn  tones,  like  the  continual  tolling  of  a  bell 
in  a  ship  that  is  foundering  at  sea  in  a  fog  —  in  such  tones  he  commenced 
reading  the  following  hymn;  but  changing  his  manner  towards  the  concluding 
stanza,  burst  forth  with  a  pealing  exultation  and  joy  — 

"  The  ribs  and  terrors  in  the  whale, 

Arched  over  me  a  dismal  gloom, 

While  all  God’s  sun-lit  waves  rolled  by, 

And  left  me  deepening  down  to  doom. 

"  I  saw  the  opening  maw  of  hell, 

With  endless  pains  and  sorrows  there; 

Which  none  but  they  that  feel  can  tell  — 

Oh,  I  was  plunging  to  despair. 

"  In  black  distress,  I  called  my  God, 

When  I  could  scarce  believe  him  mine, 

He  bowed  his  ear  to  my  complaints  — 

No  more  the  whale  did  me  confine. 

"  With  speed  he  flew  to  my  relief, 

As  on  a  radiant  dolphin  borne; 

Awful,  yet  bright,  as  lightning  shone 
The  face  of  my  Deliverer  God. 
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"  My  song  for  ever  shall  record 
That  terrible,  that  joyful  hour; 

I  give  the  glory  to  my  God, 

His  all  the  mercy  and  the  power.” 

Nearly  all  joined  in  singing  this  hymn,  which  swelled  high  above  the  howling 
of  the  storm.  A  brief  pause  ensued;  the  preacher  slowly  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  Bible,  and  at  last,  folding  his  hand  down  upon  the  proper  page,  said: 
"Beloved  shipmates,  clinch  the  last  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Jonah  — 
"  And  God  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up  Jonah.” 

"  Shipmates,  this  book,  containing  only  four  chapters  —  four  yarns  —  is 
one  of  the  smallest  strands  in  the  mighty  cable  of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  what 
depths  of  the  soul  does  Jonah’s  deep  sea-line  sound!  what  a  pregnant  lesson  to 
us  is  this  prophet!  What  a  noble  thing  is  that  canticle  in  the  fish’s  belly!  How 
billow-like  and  boisterously  grand!  We  feel  the  floods  surging  over  us;  we 
sound  with  him  to  the  kelpy  bottom  of  the  waters;  sea-weed  and  all  the  slime 
of  the  sea  is  about  us!  But  what  is  this  lesson  that  the  book  of  Jonah  teaches? 
Shipmates,  it  is  a  two-stranded  lesson;  a  lesson  to  us  all  as  sinful  men,  and  a 
lesson  to  me  as  a  pilot  of  the  living  God.  As  sinful  men,  it  is  a  lesson  to  us 
all,  because  it  is  a  story  of  the  sin,  hard-heartedness,  suddenly  awakened  fears, 
the  swift  punishment,  repentance,  prayers,  and  finally  the  deliverance  and  joy 
of  Jonah.  As  with  all  sinners  among  men,  the  sin  of  this  son  of  Amittai  was 
in  his  wilful  disobedience  of  the  command  of  God  —  never  mind  now  what  that 
command  was,  or  how  conveyed  —  which  he  found  a  hard  command.  But  all 
the  things  that  God  would  have  us  do  are  hard  for  us  to  do  —  remember  that 
—  and  hence,  he  oftener  commands  us  than  endeavors  to  persuade.  And  if  we 
obey  God,  we  must  disobey  ourselves;  and  it  is  in  this  disobeying  ourselves, 
wherein  the  hardness  of  obeying  God  consists. 

"  With  this  sin  of  disobedience  in  him,  Jonah  still  further  flouts  at  God,  by 
seeking  to  flee  from  Him.  He  thinks  that  a  ship  made  by  men,  will  carry  him 
into  countries  where  God  does  not  reign,  but  only  the  Captains  of  this  earth. 
He  skulks  about  the  wharves  of  Joppa,  and  seeks  a  ship  that’s  bound  for 
Tarshish.  There  lurks,  perhaps,  a  hitherto  unheeded  meaning  here.  By  all 
accounts  Tarshish  could  have  been  no  other  city  than  the  modern  Cadiz. 
That’s  the  opinion  of  learned  men.  And  where  is  Cadiz,  shipmates?  Cadiz  is  in 
Spain;  as  far  by  water,  from  Joppa,  as  Jonah  could  possibly  have  sailed  in 
those  ancient  days,  when  the  Atlantic  was  an  almost  unknown  sea.  Because 
Joppa,  the  modem  Jaffa,  shipmates,  is  on  the  most  easterly  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Syrian;  and  Tarshish  or  Cadiz  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
to  the  westward  from  that,  just  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  See  ye  not 
then,  shipmates,  that  Jonah  sought  to  flee  world-wide  from  God?  Miserable 
man!  Oh!  most  contemptible  and  worthy  of  all  scorn;  with  slouched  hat  and 
guilty  eye,  skulking  from  his  God;  prowling  among  the  shipping  like  a  vile 
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burglar  hastening  to  cross  the  seas.  So  disordered,  self-condemning  is  his 
look,  that  had  there  been  policemen  in  those  days,  Jonah,  on  the  mere  suspicion 
of  something  wrong,  had  been  arrested  ere  he  touched  a  deck.  How  plainly 
he’s  a  fugitive!  no  baggage,  not  a  hat-box,  valise,  or  carpet-bag  —  no  friends 
accompany  him  to  the  wharf  with  their  adieux.  At  last,  after  much  dodging 
search,  he  finds  the  Tarshish  ship  receiving  the  last  items  of  her  cargo;  and 
as  he  steps  on  board  to  see  its  Captain  in  the  cabin,  all  the  sailors  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  desist  from  hoisting  in  the  goods,  to  mark  the  stranger’s  evil  eye.  Jonah 
sees  this;  but  in  vain  he  tries  to  look  all  ease  and  confidence;  in  vain  essays 
his  wretched  smile.  Strong  intuitions  of  the  man  assure  the  mariners  he  can 
be  no  innocent.  In  their  gamesome  but  still  serious  way,  one  whispers  to  the 
other  —  '  Jack,  he’s  robbed  a  widow  ’;  or,  '  Joe,  do  you  mark  him;  he’s  a  biga¬ 
mist’;  or,  'Harry  lad,  I  guess  he’s  the  adulterer  that  broke  jail  in  old 
Gomorrah,  or  belike,  one  of  the  missing  murderers  from  Sodom.’  Another 
runs  to  read  the  bill  that’s  stuck  against  the  spile  upon  the  wharf  to  which 
the  ship  is  moored,  offering  five  hundred  gold  coins  for  the  apprehension  of 
a  parricide,  and  containing  a  description  of  his  person.  He  reads,  and  looks 
from  Jonah  to  the  bill;  while  all  his  sympathetic  shipmates  now  crowd  round 
Jonah,  prepared  to  lay  their  hands  upon  him.  Frighted  Jonah  trembles,  and 
summoning  all  his  boldness  to  his  face,  only  looks  so  much  the  more  a  coward. 
He  will  not  confess  himself  suspected;  but  that  itself  is  strong  suspicion.  So 
he  makes  the  best  of  it;  and  when  the  sailors  find  him  not  to  be  the  man  that 
is  advertised,  they  let  him  pass,  and  he  descends  into  the  cabin. 

"  '  Who’s  there?  ’  cries  the  Captain  at  his  busy  desk,  hurriedly  making  out 
his  papers  for  the  Customs  —  '  Who’s  there?  ’  Oh!  how  that  harmless  question 
mangles  Jonah!  For  the  instant  he  almost  turns  to  flee  again.  But  he  rallies. 
'  I  seek  a  passage  in  this  ship  to  Tarshish;  how  soon  sail  ye,  sir?  ’  Thus  far  the 
busy  Captain  had  not  looked  up  to  Jonah,  though  the  man  now  stands  before 
him;  but  no  sooner  does  he  hear  that  hollow  voice,  than  he  darts  a  scrutinizing 
glance.  '  We  sail  with  the  next  coming  tide,’  at  last  he  slowly  answered,  still 
intently  eyeing  him.  '  No  sooner,  sir?  ’  — '  Soon  enough  for  any  honest  man 
that  goes  a  passenger.’  Ha!  Jonah,  that’s  another  stab.  But  he  swiftly  calls 
away  the  Captain  from  that  scent.  '  I’ll  sail  with  ye  ’  —  he  says  —  '  the  passage 
money,  how  much  is  that?  —  I’ll  pay  now.’  For  it  is  particularly  written,  ship¬ 
mates,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this  history,  '  that  he  paid 
the  fare  thereof  ’  ere  the  craft  did  sail.  And  taken  with  the  context,  this  is  full 
of  meaning. 

"Now,  Jonah’s  Captain,  shipmates,  was  one  whose  discernment  detects 
crime  in  any,  but  whose  cupidity  exposes  it  only  in  the  penniless.  In  this  world, 
shipmates,  sin  that  pays  its  way  can  travel  freely,  and  without  a  passport; 
whereas  Virtue,  if  a  pauper,  is  stopped  at  all  frontiers.  So  Jonah’s  Captain 
prepares  to  test  the  length  of  Jonah’s  purse,  ere  he  judge  him  openly.  He 
charges  him  thrice  the  usual  sum;  and  it’s  assented  to.  Then  the  Captain  knows 
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that  Jonah  is  a  fugitive;  but  at  the  same  time  resolves  to  help  a  flight  that 
paves  its  rear  with  gold.  Yet  when  Jonah  fairly  takes  out  his  purse,  prudent 
suspicions  still  molest  the  Captain.  He  rings  every  coin  to  find  a  counterfeit. 
Not  a  forger,  any  way,  he  mutters;  and  Jonah  is  put  down  for  his  passage. 
'Point  out  my  stateroom,  Sir,’  says  Jonah  now,  'I’m  travel-weary;  I  need 
sleep.’ '  Thou  look’st  like  it,’  says  the  Captain,  '  there’s  thy  room.’  Jonah  enters, 
and  would  lock  the  door,  but  the  lock  contains  no  key.  Hearing  him  fool¬ 
ishly  fumbling  there,  the  Captain  laughs  lowly  to  himself,  and  mutters  some¬ 
thing  about  the  doors  of  convicts’  cells  being  never  allowed  to  be  locked  within. 
All  dressed  and  dusty  as  he  is,  Jonah  throws  himself  into  his  berth,  and  finds 
the  little  stateroom  ceiling  almost  resting  on  his  forehead.  The  air  is  close,  and 
Jonah  gasps.  Then,  in  that  contracted  hole,  sunk,  too,  beneath  the  ship’s  water¬ 
line,  Jonah  feels  the  heralding  presentiment  of  that  stifling  hour,  when  the 
whale  shall  hold  him  in  the  smallest  of  his  bowel’s  wards. 

"  Screwed  at  its  axis  against  the  side,  a  swinging  lamp  slightly  oscillates  in 
Jonah’s  room;  and  the  ship,  heeling  over  towards  the  wharf  with  the  weight 
of  the  last  bales  received,  the  lamp,  flame  and  all,  though  in  slight  motion,  still 
maintains  a  permanent  obliquity  with  reference  to  the  room;  though,  in  truth, 
infallibly  straight  itself,  it  but  made  obvious  the  false,  lying  levels  among 
which  it  hung.  The  lamp  alarms  and  frightens  Jonah;  as  lying  in  his  berth  his 
tormented  eyes  roll  around  the  place,  and  this  thus  far  successful  fugitive  finds 
no  refuge  for  his  restless  glance.  But  that  contradiction  in  the  lamp  more  and 
more  appals  him.  The  floor,  the  ceiling,  and  the  side,  are  all  awry.  '  Oh!  so 
my  conscience  hangs  in  me!  ’  he  groans,  'straight  upward,  so  it  burns;  but 
the  chambers  of  my  soul  are  all  in  crookedness!  ’ 

"  Like  one  who  after  a  night  of  drunken  revelry  hies  to  his  bed,  still  reeling, 
but  with  conscience  yet  pricking  him,  as  the  plungings  of  the  Roman  race¬ 
horse  but  so  much  the  more  strike  his  steel  tags  into  him;  as  one  who  in  that 
miserable  plight  still  turns  and  turns  in  giddy  anguish,  praying  God  for  anni¬ 
hilation  until  the  fit  be  passed;  and  at  last  amid  the  whirl  of  woe  he  feels,  a 
deep  stupor  steals  over  him,  as  over  the  man  who  bleeds  to  death,  for  con¬ 
science  is  the  wound,  and  there’s  naught  to  staunch  it;  so,  after  sore  wrestlings 
in  his  berth,  Jonah’s  prodigy  of  ponderous  misery  drags  him  drowning  down 
to  sleep. 

"  And  now  the  time  of  tide  has  come;  the  ship  casts  off  her  cables;  and  from 
the  deserted  wharf  the  uncheered  ship  for  Tarshish,  all  careening,  glides  to 
sea.  That  ship,  my  friends,  was  the  first  of  recorded  smugglers!  the  contraband 
was  Jonah.  But  the  sea  rebels;  he  will  not  bear  the  wicked  burden.  A  dreadful 
storm  comes  on,  the  ship  is  like  to  break.  But  now  when  the  boatswain  calls  all 
hands  to  lighten  her;  when  boxes,  bales,  and  jars  are  clattering  overboard; 
when  the  wind  is  shrieking,  and  the  men  are  yelling,  and  every  plank  thunders 
with  trampling  feet  right  over  Jonah’s  head;  in  all  this  raging  tumult,  Jonah 
sleeps  his  hideous  sleep.  He  sees  no  black  sky  and  raging  sea,  feels  not  the  reel- 
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ing  timbers,  and  little  hears  he  or  heeds  he  the  far  rush  of  the  mighty  whale, 
which  even  now  with  open  mouth  is  cleaving  the  seas  after  him.  Ay,  ship¬ 
mates,  Jonah  was  gone  down  into  the  sides  of  the  ship  —  a  berth  in  the  cabin 
as  I  have  taken  it,  and  was  fast  asleep.  But  the  frightened  master  comes  to  him, 
and  shrieks  in  his  dead  ear,  '  What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper!  arise!  ”  Startled 
from  his  lethargy  by  that  direful  cry,  Jonah  staggers  to  his  feet,  and  stumbling 
to  the  deck,  grasps  a  shroud,  to  look  out  upon  the  sea.  But  at  that  moment 
he  is  sprung  upon  by  a  panther  billow  leaping  over  the  bulwarks.  Wave  after 
wave  thus  leaps  into  the  ship,  and  finding  no  speedy  vent  runs  roaring  fore 
and  aft,  till  the  mariners  come  nigh  to  drowning  while  yet  afloat.  And  ever, 
as  the  white  moon  shows  her  affrighted  face  from  the  steep  gullies  in  the 
blackness  overhead,  aghast  Jonah  sees  the  rearing  bowsprit  pointing  high  up¬ 
ward,  but  soon  beat  downward  again  towards  the  tormented  deep. 

"  Terrors  upon  terrors  run  shouting  through  his  soul.  In  all  his  cringing  atti¬ 
tudes,  the  God-fugitive  is  now  too  plainly  known.  The  sailors  mark  him;  more 
and  more  certain  grow  their  suspicions  of  him,  and  at  last,  fully  to  test  the 
truth,  by  referring  the  whole  matter  to  high  Heaven,  they  fall  to  casting  lots, 
to  see  for  whose  cause  this  great  tempest  was  upon  them.  The  lot  is  Jonah’s; 
that  discovered,  then  how  furiously  they  mob  him  with  their  questions.  '  What 
is  thine  occupation?  Whence  comest  thou?  Thy  country?  What  people?  But 
mark  now,  my  shipmates,  the  behavior  of  poor  Jonah.  The  eager  mariners 
but  ask  him  who  he  is,  and  where  from;  whereas,  they  not  only  receive  an 
answer  to  those  questions,  but  likewise  another  answer  to  a  question  not  put 
by  them,  but  the  unsolicited  answer  is  forced  from  Jonah  by  the  hard  hand  of 
God  that  is  upon  him. 

'"I  am  a  Hebrew,’  he  cries  —  and  then  — '  I  fear  the  Lord  the  God  of  ■ 
Heaven  who  hath  made  the  sea  and  the  dry  land!  ’  Fear  him,  O  Jonah?  Ay, 
well  mightest  thou  fear  the  Lord  God  then!  Straightway,  he  now  goes  on  to 
make  a  full  confession;  whereupon  the  mariners  became  more  and  more  ap¬ 
palled,  but  still  are  pitiful.  For  when  Jonah,  not  yet  supplicating  God  for 
mercy,  since  he  but  too  well  knew  the  darkness  of  his  deserts  —  when  wretched 
Jonah  cries  out  to  them  to  take  him  and  cast  him  forth  into  the  sea,  for  he 
knew  that  for  his  sake  this  great  tempest  was  upon  them;  they  mercifully  turn 
from  him,  and  seek  by  other  means  to  save  the  ship.  But  all  in  vain;  the  indig¬ 
nant  gale  howls  louder;  then,  with  one  hand  raised  invokingly  to  God,  with 
the  other  they  not  unreluctantly  lay  hold  of  Jonah. 

"  And  now  behold  Jonah  taken  up  as  an  anchor  and  dropped  into  the  sea; 
when  instantly  an  oily  calmness  floats  out  from  the  east,  and  the  sea  is  still,  as 
Jonah  carries  down  the  gale  with  him,  leaving  smooth  water  behind.  He  goes 
down  in  the  whirling  heart  of  such  a  masterless  commotion  that  he  scarce  heeds 
the  moment  when  he  drops  seething  into  the  yawning  jaws  awaiting  him;  and 
the  whale  shoots-to  all  his  ivory  teeth,  like  so  many  white  bolts,  upon  his  prison. 
Then  Jonah  prayed  unto  the  Lord  out  of  the  fish’s  belly.  But  observe  his 
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prayer,  and  learn  a  weighty  lesson.  For  sinful  as  he  is,  Jonah  does  not  weep  and 
wail  for  direct  deliverance.  He  feels  that  his  dreadful  punishment  is  just.  He 
leaves  all  his  deliverance  to  God,  contenting  himself  with  this,  that  spite  of  all 
his  pains  and  pangs,  he  will  still  look  towards  His  holy  temple.  And  here, 
shipmates,  is  true  and  faithful  repentance;  not  clamorous  for  pardon,  but 
grateful  for  punishment.  And  how  pleasing  to  God  was  this  conduct  in  Jonah, 
is  shown  in  the  eventual  deliverance  of  him  from  the  sea  and  the  whale.  Ship¬ 
mates,  I  do  not  plafe  Jonah  before  you  to  be  copied  for  his  sin  but  I  do  place 
him  before  you  as  a  model  for  repentance.  Sin  not;  but  if  you  do,  take  heed 
to  repent  of  it  like  Jonah.” 

While  he  was  speaking  these  words,  the  howling  of  the  shrieking,  slanting 
storm  without  seemed  to  add  new  power  to  the  preacher,  who,  when  describing 
Jonah’s  sea-storm,  seemed  tossed  by  a  storm  himself.  His  deep  chest  heaved  as 
with  a  ground-swell;  his  tossed  arms  seemed  the  warring  elements  at  work; 
and  the  thunders  that  rolled  away  from  off  his  swarthy  brow,  and  the  light 
leaping  from  his  eye,  made  all  his  simple  hearers  look  on  him  with  a  quick  fear 
that  was  strange  to  them. 

There  now  came  a  lull  in  his  look,  as  he  silently  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  Book  once  more;  and,  at  last,  standing  motionless,  with  closed  eyes,  for 
the  moment,  seemed  communing  with  God  and  himself. 

But  again  he  leaned  over  towards  the  people,  and  bowing  his  head  lowly, 
with  an  aspect  of  the  deepest  yet  manliest  humility,  he  spake  these  words: 

"  Shipmates,  God  has  laid  but  one  hand  upon  you;  both  bis  hands  press 
upon  me.  I  have  read  ye  by  what  murky  light  may  be  mine  the  lesson  that 
Jonah  teaches  to  all  sinners;  and  therefore  to  ye,  and  still  more  to  me,  for  I 
am  a  greater  sinner  than  ye.  And  now  how  gladly  would  I  come  down  from 
this  masthead  and  sit  on  the  hatches  there  where  you  sit,  and  listen  as  you 
listen,  while  some  one  of  you  reads  me  that  other  and  more  awful  lesson  which 
Jonah  teaches  to  me,  as  a  pilot  of  the  living  God.  How  being  an  anointed 
pilot-prophet,  or  speaker  of  true  things,  and  bidden  by  the  Lord  to  sound  those 
unwelcome  truths  in  the  ears  of  a  wicked  Nineveh,  Jonah,  appalled  at  the  hos¬ 
tility  he  should  raise,  fled  from  his  mission,  and  sought  to  escape  his  duty  and 
his  God  by  taking  ship  at  Joppa.  But  God  is  everywhere;  Tarshish  he  never 
reached.  As  we  have  seen,  God  came  upon  him  in  the  whale,  and  swallowed 
him  down  to  living  gulf  of  doom,  and  with  swift  slantings  tore  him  along 
'  into  the  midst  of  the  seas,’  where  the  eddying  depths  sucked  him  ten  thou¬ 
sand  fathoms  down,  and  '  the  weeds  were  wrapped  about  his  head,’  and  all  the 
watery  world  of  woe  bowled  over  him.  Yet  even  then  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
plummet  —  '  out  of  the  belly  of  hell  ’  —  when  the  whale  grounded  upon  the 
ocean’s  utmost  bones,  even  then,  God  heard  the  engulphed,  repenting  prophet 
when  he  cried.  Then  God  spake  unto  the  fish;  and  from  the  shuddering  cold 
and  blackness  of  the  sea,  the  whale  came  breeching  up  towards  the  warm  and 
pleasant  sun,  and  all  the  delights  of  air  and  earth;  and  'vomited  out  Jonah 
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upon  the  dry  land  ’;  when  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  a  second  time;  and 
Jonah,  bruised  and  beaten  —  his  ears,  like  two  sea-shells,  still  multitudinously 
murmuring  of  the  ocean  —  Jonah  did  the  Almighty’s  bidding.  And  what  was 
that,  shipmates?  To  preach  the  Truth  to  the  face  of  Falsehood!  That  was  it! 

"This,  shipmates,  this  is  that  other  lesson;  and  woe  to  that  pilot  of  the 
living  God  who  slights  it.  Woe  to  him  whom  this  world  charms  from  Gospel 
duty!  Woe  to  him  who  seeks  to  pour  oil  upon  the  waters  when  God  has 
brewed  them  into  a  gale!  Woe  to  him  who  seeks  to  please  rather  than  to  appal! 
Woe  to  him  whose  good  name  is  more  to  him  than  goodness!  Woe  to  him  who, 
in  this  world,  courts  not  dishonor!  Woe  to  him  who  would  not  be  true,  even 
though  to  be  false  were  salvation!  Yea,  woe  to  him  who,  as  the  great  Pilot 
Paul  has  it,  while  preaching  to  others  is  himself  a  castaway!  ” 

He  drooped  and  fell  away  from  himself  for  a  moment;  then  lifting  his  face 
to  them  again,  showed  a  deep  joy  in  his  eyes,  as  he  cried  out  with  a  heavenly 
enthusiasm  —  "  But  oh!  shipmates!  on  the  starboard  hand  of  every  woe,  there 
is  a  sure  delight;  and  higher  the  top  of  that  delight,  than  the  bottom  of  the  woe 
is  deep.  Is  not  the  main-truck  higher  than  the  kelson  is  low?  Delight  is  to  him 
—  a  far,  far  upward,  and  inward  delight  —  who  against  the  proud  gods  and 
commodores  of  this  earth,  ever  stands  forth  his  own  inexorable  self.  Delight 
is  to  him  whose  strong  arms  yet  support  him,  when  the  ship  of  this  base  treach¬ 
erous  world  has  gone  down  beneath  him.  Delight  is  to  him,  who  gives  no 
quarter  in  the  truth,  and  kills,  burns,  and  destroys  all  sin  though  he  pluck  it 
out  from  under  the  robes  of  Senators  and  Judges.  Delight  —  topgallant  de¬ 
light  —  is  to  him,  who  acknowledges  no  law  or  lord,  but  the  Lord  his  God,  and 
is  only  a  patriot  to  heaven.  Delight  is  to  him,  whom  all  the  waves  of  the  billows 
of  the  seas  of  the  boisterous  mob  can  never  shake  from  this  sure  Keel  of  the 
Ages.  And  eternal  delight  and  deliciousness  will  be  his,  who  coming  to  lay  him 
down,  can  say  with  his  final  breath  —  O  Father!  —  chiefly  known  to  me  by  Thy 
rod  —  mortal  or  immortal,  here  I  die.  I  have  striven  to  be  Thine,  more  than  to 
be  this  world’s,  or  mine  own.  Yet  this  is  nothing;  I  leave  eternity  to  Thee;  for 
what  is  man  that  he  should  live  out  the  lifetime  of  his  God?  ” 

He  said  no  more,  but  slowly  waving  a  benediction,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  so  remained  kneeling  till  all  the  people  had  departed,  and  he  was 
left  alone  in  the  place. 


FROM  '  PIERRE  ’ 

What  is  actually  an  autobiographical  account  of  the  writing  of  '  Moby-Dick  ’ 

FROM  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  half-past  four  in  the  evening, 
Pierre  sits  there  in  his  room;  —  eight  hours  and  a  half! 

From  throbbing  neckbands,  and  swinging  bellybands  of  gay-hearted 
horses,  the  sleigh-bells  chimingly  jingle; — but  Pierre  sits  there  in  his  room; 
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Thanksgiving  comes,  with  its  glad  thanks,  and  crisp  turkeys;  —  but  Pierre 
sits  there  in  his  room;  soft  through  the  snows,  on  tinted  Indian  moccasin,  Merry 
Christmas  comes  stealing;  —  but  Pierre  sits  there  in  his  room;  it  is  New 
Year’s,  and  like  a  great  flagon,  the  vast  city  overbrims  at  all  curbstones, 
wharves,  and  piers,  with  bubbling  jubilations;  —  but  Pierre  sits  there  in  his 
room:  —  Nor  jingling  sleigh-bells  at  throbbing  neckband,  or  swinging  belly- 
band;  nor  glad  thanks,  and  crisp  turkeys  of  thanksgiving;  nor  tinted  Indian 
moccasin  of  Merry  Christmas  softly  stealing  through  the  snows;  nor  New 
Year’s  curbstones,  wharves,  and  piers,  over-brimming  with  bubbling  jubila¬ 
tions:  —  Nor  jingling  sleigh-bells,  nor  glad  Thanksgiving,  nor  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,  nor  jubilating  New  Year’s:  — Nor  Bell,  Thank,  Christ,  Year;  —  none 
of  these  are  for  Pierre.  In  the  midst  of  the  merriments  of  the  mutations  of 
Time,  Pierre  hath  ringed  himself  in  with  the  grief  of  Eternity.  Pierre  is  a  peak 
inflexible  in  the  heart  of  Time,  as  the  isle-peak,  Piko,  stands  unassaultable  in 
the  midst  of  waves. 

He  will  not  be  called  to;  he  will  not  be  stirred.  Sometimes  the  intent  ear  of 
Isabel  in  the  next  room  overhears  the  alternate  silence,  and  then  the  long 
lonely  scratch  of  his  pen.  It  is,  as  if  she  heard  the  busy  claw  of  some  midnight 
mole  in  the  ground.  Sometimes,  she  hears  a  low  cough,  and  sometimes  the 
scrape  of  his  crook-handled  cane. 

Here  surely  is  a  wonderful  stillness  of  eight  hours  and  a  half,  repeated  day 
after  day.  In  the  heart  of  such  silence,  surely  something  is  at  work.  Is  it  crea¬ 
tion,  or  destruction?  Builds  Pierre  the  noble  world  of  a  new  book?  or  does 
the  Pale  Haggardness  unbuild  the  lungs  and  the  life  in  him?  —  Unutterable, 
that  a  man  should  be  thus! 

When  in  the  meridian  flush  of  the  day,  we  recall  the  black  apex  of  night; 
then  night  seems  impossible;  this  sun  can  never  go  down.  Oh,  that  the  memory 
of  the  uttermost  gloom  as  an  already  tasted  thing  to  the  dregs,  should  be  no 
security  against  its  return.  One  may  be  passably  well  one  day,  but  the  next, 
he  may  sup  at  black  broth  with  Pluto. 

Is  there  then  all  this  work  to  one  book,  which  shall  be  read  in  a  very  few 
hours;  and,  far  more  frequently,  utterly  skipped  in  one  second;  and  which, 
in  the  end,  whatever  it  be,  must  undoubtedly  go  to  the  worms? 

Not  so;  that  which  now  absorbs  the  time  and  the  life  of  Pierre,  is  not  the 
book,  but  the  primitive  elementalizing  of  the  strange  stuff,  which  in  the  act  of 
attempting  that  book,  have  upheaved  and  upgushed  in  his  soul.  Two  books  are 
being  writ;  of  which  the  world  shall  only  see  one,  and  that  the  bungled  one. 
The  larger  book,  and  the  infinitely  better,  is  for  Pierre’s  own  private  shelf. 
That  it  is,  whose  unfathomable  cravings  drink  his  blood;  the  other  only  de¬ 
mands  his  ink.  But  circumstances  have  so  decreed,  that  the  one  cannot  be  com¬ 
posed  on  the  paper,  but  only  as  the  other  is  writ  down  in  his  soul.  And  the  one 
of  the  soul  is  elephantineiy  sluggish,  and  will  not  budge  at  a  breath.  Thus 
Pierre  is  fastened  on  by  two  leeches;  —  how  then  can  the  life  of  Pierre  last? 
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Lo!  he  is  fitting  himself  for  the  highest  life,  by  thinning  his  blood  and  col¬ 
lapsing  his  heart.  He  is  learning  how  to  live,  by  rehearsing  the  part  of  death. 

Who  shall  tell  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Pierre  in  that  desolate  and 
shivering  room,  when  at  last  the  idea  obtruded,  that  the  wiser  and  the  pro¬ 
founder  he  should  grow,  the  more  and  the  more  he  lessened  the  chances  for 
bread;  that  could  he  now  hurl  his  deep  book  out  of  the  window,  and  fall  to 
on  some  shallow  nothing  of  a  novel,  composable  in  a  month  at  the  longest,  then 
could  he  reasonably  hope  for  both  appreciation  and  cash.  But  the  devouring 
profundities,  now  opened  up  in  him,  consume  all  his  vigor;  would  he,  he  could 
not  now  be  entertainingly  and  profitably  shallow  in  some  pellucid  and  merry 
romance.  Now  he  sees,  that  with  every  accession  of  the  personal  divine  to  him, 
some  great  land-slide  of  the  general  surrounding  divineness  slips  from  him,  and 
falls  crashing  away.  Said  I  not  that  the  gods,  as  well  as  mankind,  had  unhanded 
themselves  from  this  Pierre?  So  now  in  him  you  behold  the  baby  toddler  I 
spoke  of;  forced  now  to  stand  and  toddle  alone. 

Now  and  then  he  turns  to  the  camp-bed,  and  wetting  his  towel  in  the  basin, 
presses  it  against  his  brow.  Now  he  leans  back  in  his  chair,  as  if  to  give  up;  but 
again  bends  over  and  plods. 

Twilight  draws  on,  the  summons  of  Isabel  is  heard  from  the  door;  the  poor, 
frozen,  blue-lipped,  soul-shivering  traveler  for  St.  Petersburg  is  unpacked;  and 
for  a  moment  stands  toddling  on  the  floor.  Then  his  hat,  and  his  cane,  and  out 
he  sallies  for  fresh  air.  A  most  comfortless  staggering  of  a  stroll!  People  gaze 
at  him  passing,  as  at  some  imprudent  sick  man,  wilfully  burst  from  his  bed. 
If  an  acquaintance  is  met,  and  would  say  a  pleasant  newsmonger’s  word  in  his 
ear,  that  acquaintance  turns  from  him,  affronted  at  his  hard  aspect  of  icy  dis¬ 
courtesy.  "  Bad-hearted,”  mutters  the  man,  and  goes  on. 

He  comes  back  to  his  chambers,  and  sits  down  at  the  neat  table  of  Delly;  and 
Isabel  soothingly  eyes  him,  and  presses  him  to  eat  and  be  strong.  But  his  is  the 
famishing  which  loathes  all  food.  He  cannot  eat  but  by  force.  He  has  assas¬ 
sinated  the  natural  day;  how  then  can  he  eat  with  an  appetite?  If  he  lay  him 
down,  he  cannot  sleep;  he  has  waked  the  infinite  wakefulness  in  him;  then  how 
can  he  slumber?  Still  his  book,  like  a  vast  lumbering  planet,  revolves  in  his 
aching  head.  He  cannot  command  the  thing  out  of  its  orbit;  fain  would  he 
behead  himself,  to  gain  one  night’s  repose.  At  last  the  heavy  hours  move  on; 
and  sheer  exhaustion  overtakes  him,  and  he  lies  still  —  not  asleep  as  children 
and  day-laborers  sleep  —  but  he  lies  still  from  his  throbbings,  and  for  that 
interval  holdingly  sheathes  the  beak  of  the  vulture  in  his  hand,  and  lets  it  not 
enter  his  heart. 

Morning  comes;  again  the  dropt  sash,  the  icy  water,  the  flesh-brush,  the 
breakfast,  the  hot  bricks,  the  ink,  the  pen,  the  from-eight-o’clock-to-half-past- 
four,  and  the  whole  general  inclusive  hell  of  the  same  departed  day. 

Ah!  shivering  thus  day  after  day  in  his  wrappers  and  cloaks,  is  this  the  warm 
lad  that  once  sung  to  the  world  of  the  Tropical  Summer? 
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Meantime  Pierre  was  still  going  on  with  his  book;  every  moment  becoming 
still  the  more  sensible  of  the  intensely  inauspicious  circumstances  of  all  sorts 
under  which  that  labor  was  proceeding.  And  as  the  now  advancing  and  con¬ 
centering  enterprise  demanded  more  and  more  compacted  vigor  from  him,  he 
felt  that  he  was  having  less  and  less  to  bring  to  it.  For  not  only  was  it  the 
signal  misery  of  Pierre,  to  be  invisibly  —  though  but  accidentally  —  goaded,  in 
the  hour  of  mental  immaturity,  to  the  attempt  at  a  mature  work  —  a  circum¬ 
stance  sufficiently  lamentable  in  itself;  but  also,  in  the  hour  of  his  clamorous 
pennilessness,  he  was  additionally  goaded  into  an  enterprise  long  and  protracted 
in  the  execution,  and  of  all  things  least  calculated  for  pecuniary  profit  in  the 
end.  How  these  things  were  so,  whence  they  originated,  might  be  thoroughly 
and  very  beneficially  explained;  but  space  and  time  here  forbid. 

At  length,  domestic  matters  —  rent  and  bread  —  had  come  to  such  a  pass 
with  him,  that  whether  or  no,  the  first  pages  must  go  to  the  printer;  and  thus 
was  added  still  another  tribulation;  because  the  printed  pages  now  dictated  to 
the  following  manuscript,  and  said  to  all  subsequent  thoughts  and  inventions  of 
Pierre —  Thus  and  thus;  so  and  so;  else  an  ill  match.  Therefore,  was  his  book 
already  limited,  bound  over,  and  committed  to  imperfection,  even  before  it  had 
come  to  any  confirmed  form  or  conclusion  at  all.  Oh,  who  shall  reveal  the 
horrors  of  poverty  in  authorship  that  is  high?  While  the  silly  Millthorpe  was 
railing  against  his  delay  of  a  few  weeks  and  months;  how  bitterly  did  unreply¬ 
ing  Pierre  feel  in  his  heart,  that  to  most  of  the  great  works  of  humanity,  their 
authors  had  given,  not  weeks  and  months,  not  years  and  years,  but  their  wholly 
surrendered  and  dedicated  lives.  On  either  hand  clung  to  by  a  girl  who  would 
have  laid  down  her  life  for  him;  Pierre,  nevertheless,  in  his  deepest,  highest 
part,  was  utterly  without  sympathy  from  anything  divine,  human,  brute,  or 
vegetable.  One  in  a  city  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  Pierre  was 
solitary  as  at  the  Pole. 

And  the  great  woe  of  all  was  this:  that  all  these  things  were  unsuspected 
without,  and  undivulgible  from  within;  the  very  daggers  that  stabbed  him  were 
joked  at  by  Imbecility,  Ignorance,  Blockheadedness,  Self-Complacency,  and 
the  universal  Blearedness  and  Besottedness  around  him.  Now  he  began  to  feel 
that  in  him,  the  thews  of  a  Titan  were  forestallingly  cut  by  the  scissors  of  Fate. 
He  felt  as  a  moose,  hamstrung.  All  things  that  think,  or  move,  or  lie  still, 
seemed  as  created  to  mock  and  torment  him.  He  seemed  gifted  with  loftiness, 
merely  that  it  might  be  dragged  down  to  the  mud.  Still,  the  profound  wilful¬ 
ness  in  him  would  not  give  up.  Against  the  breaking  heart,  and  the  bursting 
head;  against  all  the  dismal  lassitude,  and  deathful  faintness  and  sleeplessness, 
and  whirlingness,  and  craziness,  still  he  like  a  demigod  bore  up.  His  soul’s  ship 
foresaw  the  inevitable  rocks,  but  resolved  to  sail  on,  and  make  a  courageous 
wreck.  Now  he  gave  jeer  for  jeer,  and  taunted  the  apes  that  jibed  him.  With 
the  soul  of  an  Atheist,  he  wrote  down  the  godliest  things;  with  the  feeling  of 
misery  and  death  in  him,  he  created  forms  of  gladness  and  life.  For  the  pangs 
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in  his  heart,  he  put  down  hoots  on  the  paper.  And  everything  else  he  disguised 
under  the  so  conveniently  adjustable  drapery  of  all-stretchable  Philosophy. 
For  the  more  and  the  more  that  he  wrote,  and  the  deeper  and  the  deeper  that  he 
dived,  Pierre  saw  the  everlasting  elusiveness  of  Truth;  the  universal  lurking 
insincerity  of  even  the  greatest  and  purest  written  thoughts.  Like  knavish  cards, 
the  leaves  of  all  great  books  were  covertly  packed.  He  was  but  packing  one  set 
the  more;  and  that  a  very  poor  jaded  set  and  pack  indeed.  So  that  there  was 
nothing  he  more  spurned,  than  his  own  aspirations;  nothing  he  more  abhorred 
than  the  loftiest  part  of  himself.  The  brightest  success  now  seemed  intolerable 
to  him,  since  he  so  plainly  saw  that  the  brightest  success  could  not  be  the  sole 
offspring  of  Merit;  but  of  Merit  for  the  one  thousandth  part,  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-nine  combining  and  dovetailing  accidents  for  the  rest.  So 
beforehand  he  despised  those  laurels  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can 
never  be  impartially  bestowed.  But  while  thus  all  the  earth  was  depopulated  of 
ambition  for  him;  still  circumstances  had  put  him  in  the  attitude  of  an  eager 
contender  for  renown.  So  beforehand  he  felt  the  unrevealable  sting  of  receiving 
either  plaudits  or  censures,  equally  unsought  for,  and  equally  loathed  ere  given. 
So,  beforehand  he  felt  the  pyramidical  scorn  of  the  genuine  loftiness  for  the 
whole  infinite  company  of  infinitesimal  critics.  His  was  the  scorn  which  thinks 
it  not  worth  the  while  to  be  scornful.  Those  he  most  scorned,  never  knew  it.  In 
that  lonely  little  closet  of  his,  Pierre  foretasted  all  that  this  world  hath  either 
of  praise  or  dispraise;  and  thus  foretasting  both  goblets,  anticipatingly  hurled 
them  both  in  its  teeth.  All  panegyric,  all  denunciation,  all  criticism  of  any  sort, 
would  come  too  late  for  Pierre. 

But  man  does  never  give  himself  up  thus,  a  doorless  and  shutterless  house 
for  the  four  loosened  winds  of  heaven  to  howl  through,  without  still  additional 
dilapidations.  Much  oftener  than  before,  Pierre  laid  back  in  his  chair  with 
the  deadly  feeling  of  faintness.  Much  oftener  than  before,  came  staggering 
home  from  his  evening  walk,  and  from  sheer  bodily  exhaustion  economized 
the  breath  that  answered  the  anxious  inquiries  as  to  what  might  be  done  for 
him.  And  as  if  all  the  leagued  spiritual  inveteracies  and  malices,  combined  with 
his  general  bodily  exhaustion,  were  not  enough,  a  special  corporeal  affliction 
now  descended  like  a  sky-hawk  upon  him.  His  incessant  application  told  upon 
his  eyes.  They  became  so  affected,  that  some  days  he  wrote  with  the  lids 
nearly  closed,  fearful  of  opening  them  wide  to  the  light.  Through  the  lashes 
he  peered  upon  the  paper,  which  so  seemed  fretted  with  wires.  Sometimes  he 
blindly  wrote  with  his  eyes  turned  away  from  the  paper;  —  thus  unconsciously 
symbolizing  the  hostile  necessity  and  distaste,  the  former  whereof  made  of  him 
this  most  unwilling  states-prisoner  of  letters. 

As  every  evening,  after  his  day’s  writing  was  done,  the  proofs  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  work  came  home  for  correction,  Isabel  would  read  them  to  him. 
They  were  replete  with  errors;  but  preoccupied  by  the  thronging  and  un¬ 
diluted,  pure  imaginings  of  things,  he  became  impatient  of  such  minute,  gnat- 
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like  torments;  he  randomly  corrected  the  worst,  and  let  the  rest  go;  jeering 
with  himself  at  the  rich  harvest  thus  furnished  to  the  entomological  critics. 

But  at  last  he  received  a  tremendous  interior  intimation,  to  hold  off  —  to  be 
still  from  his  unnatural  struggle. 

In  the  earlier  progress  of  his  book,  he  had  found  some  relief  in  making  his 
regular  evening  walk  through  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  the  city;  that  so 
the  utter  isolation  of  his  soul  might  feel  itself  the  more  intensely  from  the 
incessant  jogglings  of  his  body  against  the  bodies  of  the  hurrying  thousands. 
Then  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  more  fancying  stormy  nights  than  pleasant 
ones;  for  then,  the  great  thoroughfares  were  less  thronged,  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  shop-awnings  flapped  and  beat  like  schooners’  broad  sails  in  a  gale,  and 
the  shutters  banged  like  lashed  bulwarks;  and  the  slates  fell  hurtling  like 
displaced  ship’s  blocks  from  aloft.  Stemming  such  tempests  through  the 
deserted  streets,  Pierre  felt  a  dark,  triumphant  joy;  that  while  others  had 
crawled  in  fear  to  their  kennels,  he  alone  defied  the  storm-admiral,  whose 
most  vindictive  peltings  of  hail-stones  —  striking  his  iron-framed  fiery  fur¬ 
nace  of  a  body  —  melted  into  soft  dew,  and  so  harmlessly  trickled  from  off 
him. 

By-and-by,  of  such  howling,  pelting  nights,  he  began  to  bend  his  steps  down 
the  dark,  narrow  side-streets,  in  quest  of  the  more  secluded  and  mysterious  tap- 
rooms.  There  he  would  feel  a  singular  satisfaction,  in  sitting  down  all  dripping 
in  a  chair,  ordering  his  half-pint  of  ale  before  him,  and  drawing  over  his  cap 
to  protect  his  eyes  from  the  light,  eye  the  varied  faces  of  the  social  castaways, 
who  here  had  their  haunts  from  the  bitterest  midnights. 

But  at  last  he  began  to  feel  a  distaste  for  even  these;  and  now  nothing  but 
the  utter  night-desolation  of  the  obscurest  warehousing  lanes  would  content 
him,  or  be  at  all  sufferable  to  him.  Among  these  he  had  now  been  accustomed 
to  wind  in  and  out  every  evening;  till  one  night  as  he  paused  a  moment  previous 
to  turning  about  for  home,  a  sudden,  unwonted,  and  all-pervading  sensation 
seized  him.  He  knew  not  where  he  was;  he  did  not  have  any  ordinary  life¬ 
feeling  at  all.  He  could  not  see;  though  instinctively  putting  his  hand  to  his 
eyes,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  lids  were  open.  Then  he  was  sensible  of  a  com¬ 
bined  blindness,  and  vertigo,  and  staggering;  before  his  eyes  a  million  green 
meteors  danced;  he  felt  his  foot  tottering  upon  the  curb,  he  put  out  his  hands, 
and  knew  no  more  for  the  time.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  found  that  he 
was  lying  crosswise  in  the  gutter,  dabbled  with  mud  and  slime.  He  raised  hinw 
self  to  try  if  he  could  stand;  but  the  fit  was  entirely  gone.  Immediately  he 
quickened  his  steps  homeward,  forbearing  to  rest  or  pause  at  all  on  the  way, 
lest  that  rush  of  blood  to  his  head,  consequent  upon  his  sudden  cessation 
from  walking,  should  again  smite  him  down.  This  circumstance  warned  him 
away  from  those  desolate  streets,  lest  the  repetition  of  the  fit  should  leave  him 
there  to  perish  by  night  in  unknown  and  unsuspected  loneliness.  But  if  that  ter¬ 
rible  vertigo  had  been  also  intended  for  another  and  deeper  warning,  he  re- 
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garded  such  added  warning  not  at  all;  but  again  plied  heart  and  brain  as 
before. 

But  now  at  last  since  the  very  blood  in  his  body  had  in  vain  rebelled  against 
his  Titanic  soul;  now  the  only  visible  outward  symbols  of  that  soul  —  his  eyes 
—  did  also  turn  downright  traitors  to  him,  and  with  more  success  than  the 
rebellious  blood.  He  had  abused  them  so  recklessly,  that  now  they  absolutely 
refused  to  look  on  paper.  He  turned  them  on  paper,  and  they  blinked  and  shut. 
The  pupils  of  his  eyes  rolled  away  from  him  in  their  own  orbits.  He  put  his 
hand  up  to  them,  and  sat  back  in  his  seat.  Then,  without  saying  one  word,  he 
continued  there  for  his  usual  term,  suspended,  motionless,  blank. 
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Howadji  in  Syria.’  For  a  couple  of  years  he  was  a  writer  on  the  New  York 
Tribune,  where  his  Brook  Farm  friends,  Ripley  and  Dana,  were  engaged;  and 
'  Lotus-Eating  ’  was  made  up  of  letters  to  that  paper  from  the  then  famous 
"  watering-places.”  He  dropped  newspaper  work  to  become  an  editor  and 
writer  with  Putnam’s  Magazine,  and  the  '  Potiphar  Papers  ’  and  '  Prue  and  I  ’ 
were  written  for  that  periodical.  For  a  time  he  formed  a  connection  with  the 
printer  of  Putnam’s  in  a  publishing  business;  in  which,  and  through  the  fault 
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of  others,  he  failed;  assuming,  quite  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law,  debts 
which  it  took  a  score  of  years  to  discharge.  Finally  he  found  his  publishing 
home  with  the  house  of  Harper  and  Brothers.  At  first  a  contributor  to  the 
Magazine  and  the  Weekly,  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  and  the  writer 
of  the  "  Easy  Chair  and  from  those  two  coigns  of  vantage,  until  his  death 
on  August  31,  1892,  he  did  what,  apart  from  his  lectures  and  addresses,  was 
the  work  of  his  life.  He  made  no  more  books,  save  the  one  not  successful  novel 
of  '  Trumps,’  written  as  a  serial  for  the  Weekly,  and  the  volumes  from  the 
Addresses  and  the  "  Easy  Chair  ”  published  after  his  death;  yet  he  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  Hawthorne  on  the  appearance  of  the  '  Nile  Notes  ’  —  "I  see  that 
you  are  forever  an  author.” 

It  would  not  be  easy,  were  it  worth  while,  exactly  to  classify  Curtis;  and  if  in 
general  phrase  we  say  that  he  was  an  essayist,  that  only  betrays  how  compre¬ 
hensive  a  label  is  needed  to  cover  his  work.  Essays,  long  or  short,  the  greater 
number  of  his  writings  were;  each  practically  embraced  a  single  subject,  and 
of  this  presented  one  phase,  important  perhaps  and  grave,  or  light,  amusing, 
tender,  and  sometimes  satiric  to  the  verge  of  bitterness  —  though  never  beyond 
it. 

The  Howadji  books,  which  first  gave  him  a  name  and  fairly  launched  him 
as  a  writer,  were  a  singular  and  original  product,  wholly  different  from  what 
could  have  been  expected  of  his  training  and  associations;  a  venture  in  a  field 
which,  curiously  enough,  since  the  venture  was  in  every  sense  more  than  ordina¬ 
rily  successful,  he  promptly  and  forever  abandoned.  "  I  aimed,”  he  says  in  one 
of  his  private  letters,  "  to  represent  the  essentially  sensuous,  luxurious,  languid, 
and  sense-satisfied  spirit  of  Eastern  life.”  The  style  was  adapted  with  courage, 
not  to  say  audacity,  to  the  aim.  No  American  at  that  time  had  ever  written 
English  so  riotously  beyond  the  accepted  conventions,  so  frankly,  almost  sau¬ 
cily,  limited  only  by  what  the  writer  chose  to  say  of  what  he  felt  or  fancied 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  East.  Leigh  Hunt  compared  the  '  Nile  Notes  ’  to 
'  Eothen  ’  and  to  '  Hyperion,’  but  the  relation  was  extravagantly  remote.  The 
Howadji  books  were  as  individual  as  the  lavish  and  brilliant  bloom  of  a  plant 
in  the  hot  rays  of  the  southern  spring  —  and  as  passing.  Once  the  shining  and 
slightly  gaudy  flowers  were  shed,  the  normal  growth  proceeded-  to  substantial 
fruitage. 

The  '  Potiphar  Papers  ’  were  like  the  Eastern  books  in  this,  that  they  were 
at  the  time  a  still  more  successful  venture  in  a  field  which,  if  not  wholly  aban¬ 
doned  by  Curtis,  was  not  continuously  cultivated,  but  was  only  entered  occa¬ 
sionally  and  never  quite  in  the  same  spirit.  They  were  a  series  of  satires,  fanci¬ 
ful  enough  in  conception,  but  serious  and  almost  savage  in  spirit,  on  the  most 
conspicuous  society  of  the  day:  its  vulgarity,  vanity,  shallowness,  and  stupidity, 
the  qualities  inherent  in  the  prevalent  rivalry  in  money-spending.  They  were  of 
marked  importance  at  the  time,  because  they  were  the  brilliant  and  stinging 
comment  of  a  gentleman  and  a  patriot  on  a  portion  of  society  whose  wealth 
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gave  dangerous  prominence  to  the  false  standards  set  up  and  followed.  Hap¬ 
pily  the  vices  Curtis  scourged  were  those  of  an  over-vigorous  and  unchastened 
youth  of  society,  and  the  chief  value  of  the  satire  now  is  as  a  picture  of  the 
past. 

'  Prue  and  I  ’  was  a  series  of  papers  written,  as  Curtis’s  letters  show,  in  odd 
moments  and  with  great  rapidity,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  magazine.  But 
the  papers  survive  as  an  example  of  the  pure  literary  work  of  the  author.  The 
opulence  and  extravagance  of  the  Howadji  books  disappear;  but  the  rich 
imagination,  the  sportive  fancy,  the  warm  and  life-giving  sentiment,  the  broad 
philosophy,  are  expressed  in  a  style  of  singular  beauty,  flexibility,  and  strength. 

And  it  was  in  this  line  that  the  "  Easy  Chair  ”  essays  were  continued,  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bodies  of  literary  product  of  the  time.  They 
were  written  for  Harper’s  Magazine,  four  or  five  monthly,  equivalent  each 
year  to  an  ordinary  duodecimo  volume,  and  the  series  closed  with  the  death  of 
the  writer  some  thirty-five  years  from  their  beginning.  Their  variety  was  very 
great.  Some  of  them  touched  the  events  and  questions  of  the  time,  and  the  time 
embraced  the  political  contest  with  slavery,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  marvel¬ 
ously  rapid  and  complex  development  of  the  nation  after  the  war.  But  when 
the  events  or  questions  of  the  day  were  touched,  it  was  at  once  lightly  and 
broadly,  to  illuminate  and  fix  some  suggestion  of  philosophy;  through  all  ran 
the  current  of  wise  and  gracious  and  noble  thought  or  sentiment.  Many  of  the 
essays  were  woven  of  reminiscence  and  comment  on  persons.  In  the  little  vol¬ 
ume  selected  by  himself  and  published  shortly  before  his  death,  a  dozen  of  the 
twenty-seven  were  of  this  nature,  embracing  such  varying  personalities  as 
Edward  Everett,  Browning,  Wendell  Phillips,  Dickens,  Thoreau,  Jenny  Lind, 
Emerson,  Joseph  Jefferson.  Whoever  was  thus  brought  under  the  clear,  soft, 
penetrating  light  of  Curtis’s  pen  lived  thereafter  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
a  character  more  real  and  just.  In  many  of  the  essays  of  the  "  Easy  Chair  ” 
there  was  a  tone  of  gentle  satire,  but  always  hopeful  and  helpful,  not  bitter  or 
discouraging;  as  if  in  "  Titbottom’s  Spectacles,”  that  broke  the  heart  of  the 
wearer  with  their  revelation  of  the  evil  in  those  who  passed  before  them,  new 
lenses  had  been  set,  revealing  the  everlasting  beauty  and  power  of  the  ideal 
which  evil  violates,  and  to  whose  gracious  and  blessing  sway  the  writer,  with  a 
kindly  smile  at  the  incongruities  of  the  actual,  invited  his  friend  the  reader. 
The  very  title  had  a  gleam  of  this  subtle  humor,  it  being  well  known  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  established  by  the  experience  of  successive  generations,  that  in 
reality  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  "  editor’s  easy-chair.”  Even  if  we  allow  for 
the  fact  that  Curtis’s  seat  was  in  his  tranquil  library  on  Staten  Island,  remote 
from  the  complications  and  vexations  of  the  magazine’s  office,  we  must  still 
recognize  that  the  ease  was  not  in  the  chair,  but  in  that  firm  high  poise  of  the 
writer’s  spirit  which  enabled  him,  with  wisdom  as  unfailing  as  his  gracious 
cheer,  "  to  Report  and  Consider  all  Matters  of  What  Kind  Soever.” 

Curtis  was,  perhaps,  in  his  lifetime  even  more  widely  known  as  a  speaker 
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than  as  a  writer.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  career  he  became  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  lecturers  under  the  curious  and  potent  lyceum  system  that  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  century  did  so  much  to  arouse  and  satisfy  a  deep  interest  in 
things  of  the  mind  in  the  widely  scattered  communities  of  the  American  re¬ 
public.  At  the  very  outset,  too,  he  entered  with  all  his  soul  into  the  political 
agitation  against  slavery,  and  became  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  most  highly 
regarded  popular  orators  of  the  Republican  party.  Later  he  was  eagerly  sought 
upon  occasions  of  historical  interest  and  for  memorial  addresses.  Still  later  he 
delivered  the  remarkable  series  of  addresses  on  the  reform  of  the  civil  service, 
in  what  was  in  effect  a  second  struggle  for  political  emancipation,  waged  with 
as  broad  a  human  purpose,  with  as  high  courage,  as  was  the  struggle  against 
slavery,  and  with  even  a  riper  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  safety  for  the 
republic.  The  great  body  of  these  addresses,  many  of  the  slightest  as  well  as  the 
more  elaborate,  were  essentially  literary.  Most  of  them  were  written  out  and 
committed  to  memory,  and  many  were  marked  by  more  of  the  polish  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  scholar’s  conscientious  and  deliberate  work  than  most  of  the 
writing  intended  only  for  publication.  But  they  were  still  the  orator’s  work,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  ear,  though  fitted  to  bear  the  test  of  study,  and  intended  through 
the  ear  to  touch  the  conscience  and  the  heart  and  sway  the  will.  Apart  from  the 
unfailing  and  lofty  moral  purpose  that  pervades  them,  their  lasting  charm  lies 
in  their  music.  They  were  the  emmelia,  the  "  well-tuned  speech,”  of  the  Greeks. 
But  the  hidden  monitor  who  kept  the  orator  true  to  the  carefully  chosen 
"  pitch  ”  was  not  the  freedman  of  Gracchus,  it  was  the  sensitive  and  faithful 
artistic  sense  of  the  speaker.  A  writer  lives  in  the  world’s  literature,  neces¬ 
sarily,  by  those  of  his  writings  that  find  a  permanent  form  in  books.  Of  these 
Curtis  left  few.  But  fairly  to  judge  of  his  influence  on  the  thought,  and  so  on 
the  life  as  well  as  the  literature,  of  his  country,  we  must  remember  that  the 
unusual  gifts  and  the  rare  spirit  revealed  in  these  few  books  pervaded  also  his 
work  in  the  magazine  and  the  journal;  that  the  fruit  of  his  work  would  fill  a 
hundred  volumes,  and  that  it  reached  readers  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Had 
Curtis  sought  only  the  fame  of  the  writer,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  gain 
it,  and  in  notable  measure.  In  pursuing  the  object  he  did,  he  might  rightly 
believe  at  the  close  of  his  career  —  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  gave  it  a  thought  — 
that  he  had  rendered  to  American  literature  a  service  unrecognized  and  un- 
traceable,  but  singularly,  perhaps  uniquely,  great. 


Edward  Cary 
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NAZARETH 
From  'Howadji  in  Syria’ 

THE  traditions  which  cluster  around  Nazareth  are  so  tender  and  do¬ 
mestic  that  you  will  willingly  believe,  or  at  least  you  will  listen  to,  the 
improbable  stories  of  the  friars  as  a  father  to  the  enthusiastic  exag¬ 
gerations  of  his  child.  With  Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  the  gravity  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  too  intimately  associated  to  allow  the  mind  to  heed  the  quarrels  and 
theories  about  the  localities.  It  is  the  grandeur  of  the  thought  which  commands 
you.  But  in  Nazareth  it  is  the  personality  of  the  Teacher  which  interests  you. 
All  the  tenderness  of  the  story  centers  here.  The  youth  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  unrecorded  years  of  the  Child  belong  to  Nazareth.  Therefore  imagination 
unbends  to  the  sweet  associations  of  domestic  life.  The  little  picture  in  the 
Uffizi  recurs  again,  and  the  delicate  sketches  of  Overbeck,  illustrating  the  life 
of  Christ,  in  which  as  a  blooming  boy  in  his  father’s  shop  he  saws  a  bit  of 
wood  into  the  form  of  a  cross,  looking  up  smilingly  to  the  thoughtful  Joseph 
and  the  yearning  Mary,  as  when  he  brings  her  the  passion-flower  in  the  pleasant 
room. 

The  tranquil  afternoon  streams  up  the  valley,  and  your  heart  is  softened  as 
if  by  that  tender  smile  of  Mary;  and  yielding  to  soliciting  friars,  you  go  quietly 
and  see  where  Joseph’s  house  stood,  and  where  the  Angel  Gabriel  saluted  Mary, 
and  the  chimney  of  the  hearth  upon  which  she  warmed  food  for  her  young 
child,  and  baked  cakes  for  Joseph  when  he  came  home  from  work,  and  the 
rock  whence  the  Jews  wished  to  cast  Jesus,  and  another  rock  upon  which  he 
ate  with  his  disciples. 

You  listen  quietly  to  these  stories,  and  look  at  the  sights.  The  childish 
effort  to  give  plausible  form  to  the  necessary  facts  of  the  history  of  the  place 
is  too  natural  to  offend.  When  the  pretense  is  too  transparent  you  smile,  but  do 
not  scold.  For  whether  he  lived  upon  this  side  of  the  way  or  upon  that,  this  is 
the  landscape  he  saw  for  thirty  years.  A  quiet  workman,  doubtless,  with  his 
father,  strolling  among  the  melancholy  hills  of  Galilee,  looking  down  into  the 
lake-like  vastness  of  Esdraelon,  where  the  great  captains  of  his  nation  had 
fought  —  hearing  the  wild  winds  blow  from  the  sea,  watching  the  stars,  and 
remembering  the  three  days  of  his  childhood  when  he  sat  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

Walking  in  the  dying  day  over  the  same  solitary  hills,  you  will  see  in  the 
sunset  but  one  figure  moving  along  the 'horizon  —  a  grave  manly  form,  out¬ 
lined  upon  the  west. 

Here  was  the  true  struggle  of  his  life  —  the  resolve  to  devote  himself  to  the 
work.  These  are  the  exceeding  high  mountains  upon  which  he  was  lifted  in 
temptation;  here  in  the  fullness  of  his  youth  and  hope  Satan  walked  with  him. 
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seductive.  For  every  sin  smiles  in  the  first  address,  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
carries  light  in  the  face  and  honey  in  the  lip.  Green  and  flowery  as  Esdraelon 
lay  the  valleys  of  ease  and  reputation  at  his  feet;  but  sternly  precipitous  as  the 
heights  of  Galilee,  the  cliffs  of  duty  above  him  buried  their  heads  in  heaven. 

Here  too  was  he  transfigured;  and  in  the  light  of  thought  he  floats  between 
Moses  and  Elias,  between  faith  and  duty,  and  the  splendor  of  his  devotion  so 
overflows  history  with  glory  that  men  call  him  God. 


AURELIA  AS  A  GRANDMOTHER 
From  '  Prue  and  I  ’ 

THERE  will  be  a  time  when  you  will  no  longer  go  out  to  dinner;  or  only 
very  quietly,  in  the  family.  I  shall  be  gone  then;  but  other  old  book¬ 
keepers  in  white  cravats  will  inherit  my  tastes,  and  saunter  on  summer 
afternoons  to  see  what  I  loved  to  see. 

They  will  not  pause,  I  fear,  in  buying  apples,  to  look  at  the  old  lady  in 
venerable  cap  who  is  rolling  by  in  the  carriage.  They  will  worship  another 
Aurelia.  You  will  not  wear  diamonds  or  opals  any  more,  only  one  pearl  upon 
your  blue-veined  finger  —  your  engagement  ring.  Grave  clergymen  and  anti¬ 
quated  beaux  will  hand  you  down  to  dinner,  and  the  group  of  polished  youth 
who  gather  around  the  yet  unborn  Aurelia  of  that  day  will  look  at  you,  sitting 
quietly  upon  the  sofa,  and  say  softly,  "  She  must  have  been  very  handsome  in 
her  time.” 

All  this  must  be;  for  consider  how  few  years  since  it  was  your  grandmother 
who  was  the  belle,  by  whose  side  the  handsome  young  men  longed  to  sit  and 
pass  expressive  mottoes.  Your  grandmother  was  the  Aurelia  of  a  half-century 
ago,  although  you  cannot  fancy  her  young.  She  is  indissolubly  associated  in 
your  mind  with  caps  and  dark  dresses.  You  can  believe  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
or  Nell  Gwyn,  or  Cleopatra,  to  have  been  young  and  blooming,  although  they 
belonged  to  old  and  dead  centuries;  but  not  your  grandmother.  Think  of  those 
who  shall  believe  the  same  of  you  —  you,  who  today  are  the  very  flower  of 
youth. 

Might  I  plead  with  you,  Aurelia  —  I,  who  would  be  too  happy  to  receive  one 
of  those  graciously  beaming  bows  that  I  see  you  bestow  upon  young  men,  in 
passing  —  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  that  thought  with  you  always,  not  to  sadden 
your  sunny  smile,  but  to  give  it  a  more  subtle  grace.  Wear  in  your  summer  gar¬ 
land  this  little  leaf  of  rue.  It  will  not  be  the  skull  at  the  feast,  it  will  rather  be 
the  tender  thoughtfulness  in  the  face  of  the  young  Madonna. 

For  the  years  pass  like  summer  clouds,  Aurelia,  and  the  children  of  yester¬ 
day  are  the  wives  and  mothers  of  today.  Even  I  do  sometimes  discover  the  mild 
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eyes  of  my  Prue  fixed  pensively  upon  my  face,  as  if  searching  for  the  bloom 
which  she  remembers  there  in  the  days,  long  ago,  when  we  were  young.  She 
will  never  see  it  there  again,  any  more  than  the  flowers  she  held  in  her  hand,  in 
our  old  spring  rambles.  Yet  the  tear  that  slowly  gathers  as  she  gazes  is  not  grief 
that  the  bloom  has  faded  from  my  cheek,  but  the  sweet  consciousness  that  it 
can  never  fade  from  my  heart;  and  as  her  eyes  fall  upon  her  work  again,  or  the 
children  climb  her  lap  to  hear  the  old  fairy-tales  they  already  know  by  heart, 
my  wife  Prue  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  sweetheart  of  those  days  long  ago. 


PRUE’S  MAGNOLIA 
From  '  Prue  and  I  ’ 

IF  I  meet  Charles,  who  is  bound  for  Alabama,  or  John,  who  sails  for 
Savannah,  with  a  trunk  full  of  white  jackets,  I  do  not  say  to  them,  as 
their  other  friends  say:  — 

"  Happy  travelers,  who  cut  March  and  April  out  of  the  dismal  year!  ” 

I  do  not  envy  them.  They  will  be  seasick  on  the  way.  The  Southern  winds 
will  blow  all  the  water  out  of  the  rivers;  and,  desolately  stranded  upon  mud, 
they  will  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  interval  by  tying  with  large  ropes  a  young 
gentleman  raving  with  delirium  tremens.  They  will  hurry  along,  appalled  by 
forests  blazing  in  the  windy  night;  and  housed  in  a  bad  inn,  they  will  find 
themselves  anxiously  asking,  "  Are  the  cars  punctual  in  leaving?  ”  —  grimly 
sure  that  impatient  travelers  find  all  conveyances  too  slow.  The  travelers  are 
very  warm  indeed,  even  in  March  and  April  —  but  Prue  doubts  if  it  is 
altogether  the  effect  of  the  Southern  climate. 

Why  should  they  go  to  the  South?  If  they  only  wait  a  little,  the  South  will 
come  to  them.  Savannah  arrives  in  April;  Florida  in  May;  Cuba  and  the  Gulf 
come  in  with  June;  and  the  full  splendor  of  the  Tropics  burns  through  July 
and  August.  Sitting  upon  the  earth,  do  we  not  glide  by  all  the  constellations, 
all  the  awful  stars?  Does  not  the  flash  of  Orion’s  scimitar  dazzle  as  we  pass? 
Do  we  not  hear,  as  we  gaze  in  hushed  midnights,  the  music  of  the  Lyre;  are  we 
not  throned  with  Cassiopeia;  do  we  not  play  with  the  tangles  of  Berenice’s 
hair,  as  we  sail,  as  we  sail? 

When  Christopher  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  Italy,  I  went  into  Bourne’s 
conservatory,  saw  a  magnolia,  and  so  reached  Italy  before  him.  Can  Christo¬ 
pher  bring  Italy  home?  But  I  brought  to  Prue  a  branch  of  magnolia  blossoms, 
with  Mr.  Bourne’s  kindest  regards,  and  she  put  them  upon  her  table,  and  our 
little  house  smelled  of  Italy  for  a  week  afterward.  The  incident  developed 
Prue’s  Italian  tastes,  which  I  had  not  suspected  to  be  so  strong.  I  found  her 
looking  very  often  at  the  magnolias;  even  holding  them  in  her  hand,  and 
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standing  before  the  table  with  a  pensive  air.  I  suppose  she  was  thinking  of 
Beatrice  Cenci,  or  of  Tasso  and  Leonora,  or  of  the  wife  of  Marino  Faliero,  or 
of  some  other  of  those  sad  old  Italian  tales  of  love  and  woe.  So  easily  Prue 
went  to  Italy. 

Thus  the  spring  comes  in  my  heart  as  well  as  in  the  air,  and  leaps  along 
my  veins  as  well  as  through  the  trees.  I  immediately  travel.  An  orange  takes  me 
to  Sorrento,  and  roses,  when  they  blow,  to  Passtum.  The  camellias  in  Aurelia’s 
hair  bring  Brazil  into  the  happy  rooms  she  treads,  and  she  takes  me  to  South 
America  as  she  goes  to  dinner.  The  pearls  upon  her  neck  make  me  free  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Upon  her  shawl,  like  the  Arabian  prince  upon  his  carpet,  I  am 
transported  to  the  vales  of  Cashmere;  and  thus,  as  I  daily  walk  in  the  bright 
spring  days,  I  go  around  the  world. 

But  the  season  wakes  a  finer  longing,  a  desire  that  could  only  be  satisfied 
if  the  pavilions  of  the  clouds  were  real,  and  I  could  stroll  among  the  towering 
splendors  of  a  sultry  spring  evening.  Ah!  if  I  could  leap  those  flaming  battle¬ 
ments  that  glow  along  the  west  —  if  I  could  tread  those  cool,  dewy,  serene 
isles  of  sunset,  and  sink  with  them  in  the  sea  of  stars. 

I  say  so  to  Prue,  and  my  wife  smiles. 


OUR  COUSIN  THE  CURATE 
From  '  Prue  and  I  ’ 

WHEN  Prue  and  I  are  most  cheerful,  and  the  world  looks  fair  — 
we  talk  of  our  cousin  the  curate.  When  the  world  seems  a  little 
cloudy,  and  we  remember  that  though  we  have  lived  and  loved 
together  we  may  not  die  together  —  we  talk  of  our  cousin  the  curate.  When 
we  plan  little  plans  for  the  boys  and  dream  dreams  for  the  girls  —  we  talk 
of  our  cousin  the  curate.  When  I  tell  Prue  of  Aurelia,  whose  character  is  every 
day  lovelier  —  we  talk  of  our  cousin  the  curate.  There  is  no  subject  which  does 
not  seem  to  lead  naturally  to  our  cousin  the  curate.  As  the  soft  air  steals  in 
and  envelops  everything  in  the  world,  so  that  the  trees,  and  the  hills,  and  the 
rivers,  the  cities,  the  crops,  and  the  sea,  are  made  remote  and  delicate  and 
beautiful  by  its  pure  baptism,  so  over  all  the  events  of  our  little  lives  —  com¬ 
forting,  refining,  and  elevating  —  falls  like  a  benediction  the  remembrance  of 
our  cousin  the  curate. 

He  was  my  only  early  companion.  He  had  no  brother,  I  had  none;  and  we 
became  brothers  to  each  other.  He  was  always  beautiful.  His  face  was  sym¬ 
metrical  and  delicate;  his  figure  was  slight  and  graceful.  He  looked  as  the  sons 
of  kings  ought  to  look;  as  I  am  sure  Philip  Sidney  looked  when  he  was  a  boy. 
His  eyes  were  blue,  and  as  you  looked  at  them  they  seemed  to  let  your  gaze 
out  into  a  June  heaven.  The  blood  ran  close  to  the  skin,  and  his  complexion 
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had  the  rich  transparency  of  light.  There  was  nothing  gross  or  heavy  in  his 
expression  or  texture;  his  soul  seemed  to  have  mastered  his  body.  But  he  had 
strong  passions,  for  his  delicacy  was  positive,  not  negative;  it  was  not  weakness, 
but  intensity. 

There  was  a  patch  of  ground  about  the  house  which  we  tilled  as  a 
garden.  I  was  proud  of  my  morning-glories  and  sweet-peas;  my  cousin  culti¬ 
vated  roses.  One  day  —  and  we  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than  six  years 
old  —  we  were  digging  merrily  and  talking.  Suddenly  there  was  some  kind  of 
difference;  I  taunted  him,  and  raising  his  spade  he  struck  me  upon  the  leg. 
The  blow  was  heavy  for  a  boy,  and  the  blood  trickled  from  the  wound.  I  burst 
into  indignant  tears,  and  limped  toward  the  house.  My  cousin  turned  pale  and 
said  nothing;  but  just  as  I  opened  the  door  he  darted  by  me,  and  before  I 
could  interrupt  him  he  had  confessed  his  crime  and  asked  for  punishment. 

From  that  day  he  conquered  himself.  He  devoted  a  kind  of  ascetic  energy  to 
subduing  his  own  will,  and  I  remember  no  other  outbreak.  But  the  penalty  he 
paid  for  conquering  his  will  was  a  loss  of  the  gushing  expression  of  feeling. 
My  cousin  became  perfectly  gentle  in  his  manner;  but  there  was  a  want  of 
that  pungent  excess  which  is  the  finest  flavor  of  character.  His  views  were 
moderate  and  calm.  He  was  swept  away  by  no  boyish  extravagance;  and  even 
while  I  wished  he  would  sin  only  a  very  little,  I  still  adored  him  as  a  saint. 
The  truth  is,  as  I  tell  Prue,  I  am  so  very  bad  because  I  have  to  sin  for  two  — 
for  myself  and  our  cousin  the  curate.  Often,  when  I  returned  panting  and 
restless  from  some  frolic  which  had  wasted  almost  all  the  night,  I  was  rebuked 
as  I  entered  the  room  in  which  he  lay  peacefully  sleeping.  There  was  something 
holy  in  the  profound  repose  of  his  beauty;  and  as  I  stood  looking  at  him,  how 
many  a  time  the  tears  have  dropped  from  my  hot  eyes  upon  his  face  while  I 
vowed  to  make  myself  worthy  of  such  a  companion  —  for  I  felt  my  heart 
owning  its  allegiance  to  that  strong  and  imperial  nature. 

My  cousin  was  loved  by  the  boys,  but  the  girls  worshiped  him.  His  mind, 
large  in  grasp  and  subtle  in  perception,  naturally  commanded  his  companions, 
while  the  luster  of  his  character  allured  those  who  could  not  understand  him. 
The  asceticism  occasionally  showed  itself  in  a  vein  of  hardness,  or  rather  of 
severity,  in  his  treatment  of  others.  He  did  what  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  do; 
but  he  forgot  that  few  could  see  the  right  so  clearly  as  he,  and  very  few  of 
those  could  so  calmly  obey  the  least  command  of  conscience.  I  confess  I  was 
a  little  afraid  of  him,  for  I  think  I  never  could  be  severe. 

In  the  long  winter  evenings  I  often  read  to  Prue  the  story  of  some  old 
father  of  the  church,  or  some  quaint  poem  of  George  Herbert’s;  and  every 
Christmas  Eve  I  read  to  her  Milton’s  'Hymn  of  the  Nativity.’  Yet  when  the 
saint  seems  to  us  most  saintly,  or  the  poem  most  pathetic  or  sublime,  we  find 
ourselves  talking  of  our  cousin  the  curate.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  many  years; 
but  when  we  parted,  his  head  had  the  intellectual  symmetry  of  Milton’s,  with¬ 
out  the  Puritanic  stoop,  and  with  the  stately  grace  of  a  Cavalier. 
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"  PHARISAISM  OF  REFORM  ” 

From  '  Orations  and  Addresses.’  Copyright,  1893,  by  Harper  &  Brothers 

NO  American,  it  seems  to  me,  is  so  unworthy  the  name  as  he  who  at¬ 
tempts  to  extenuate  or  defend  any  national  abuse,  who  denies  or 
tries  to  hide  it,  or  who  derides  as  pessimists  and  Pharisees  those  who 
indignantly  disown  it  and  raise  the  cry  of  reform.  If  a  man  proposes  the  re¬ 
dress  of  any  public  wrong,  he  is  asked  severely  whether  he  considers  himself 
so  much  wiser  and  better  than  other  men,  that  he  must  disturb  the  existing 
order  and  pose  as  a  saint.  If  he  denounces  an  evil,  he  is  exhorted  to  beware  of 
spiritual  pride.  If  he  points  out  a  dangerous  public  tendency  or  censures  the 
action  of  a  party,  he  is  advised  to  cultivate  good-humor,  to  look  on  the  bright 
side,  to  remember  that  the  world  is  a  very  good  world,  at  least  the  best  going, 
and  very  much  better  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Undoubtedly  it  is;  but  would  it  have  been  better  if  everybody  had  then 
insisted  that  it  was  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  that  we  must  not 
despond  if  sometimes  a  cloud  gathered  in  the  sky,  or  a  Benedict  Arnold  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  patriot  army,  or  even  a  Judas  Iscariot  among  the  chosen  twelve? 
Christ,  I  think,  did  not  doubt  the  beloved  disciple  nor  the  coming  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  although  he  knew  and  said  that  the  betrayer  sat  with  him  at  the  table. 
I  believe  we  do  not  read  that  Washington  either  thought  it  wiser  that  Arnold’s 
treachery  should  be  denied  or  belittled,  or  that  he  or  any  other  patriot  de¬ 
spaired  although  the  treason  was  so  grave.  Julius  Caesar  or  Marlborough  or 
Frederick  would  hardly  be  called  a  great  general  if  he  had  rebuked  the  soldier- 
who  reported  that  the  lines  were  beginning  to  break.  When  the  sea  is  pouring 
into  the  ship  through  an  open  seam,  everybody  is  aware  of  it.  But  then  it  is 
too  late.  It  is  the  watch  who  reports  the  first  starting  of  the  seam  who  saves 
the  ship. 

It  is  an  ill  sign  when  public  men  find  in  exposure  and  denunciation  of  pub¬ 
lic  abuses  evidence  of  the  pharisaic  disposition  and  a  tendency  in  the  critic  to 
think  himself  holier  than  other  men.  Was  Martin  Luther,  cheerfully  defend¬ 
ing  his  faith  against  the  princes  of  Christendom,  a  Pharisee?  Were  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Puritans,  iconoclasts  in  Church  and  State  but  saviours  of  liberty,  pessimists? 
Were  Patrick  Henry  demanding  liberty  or  death,  and  Wendell  Phillips  in  the 
night  of  slavery  murmuring  the  music  of  the  morning,  birds  of  ill  omen?  Was 
Abraham  Lincoln  saying  of  the  American  Union,  "  A  house  divided  with 
itself  cannot  stand,”  assuming  to  be  holier  than  other  Americans?  To  win  a 
cheap  cheer,  I  have  known  even  intelligent  men  to  sneer  at  the  scholar  in 
politics.  But  in  a  republic  founded  upon  the  common  school,  such  a  sneer 
seems  to  me  to  show  a  momentary  loss  of  common-sense.  It  implies  that  the 
political  opinions  of  educated  men  are  unimportant  and  that  ignorance  is  a 
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safer  counselor  of  the  republic.  If  the  gentleman  who  in  this  very  hall  last 
stooped  to  that  sneer,  had  asked  himself  what  would  have  been  the  fortune 
of  this  State  and  this  country  without  its  educated  leadership,  from  Samuel 
Adams  to  Charles  Sumner  —  both  sons  of  Massachusetts,  both  scholars  in 
politics  from  Harvard  College  —  he  might  have  spared  his  country,  his  party, 
and  himself,  the  essential  recreancy  to  America  and  to  manhood  which  lies  in 
a  sneer  at  education.  To  the  cant  about  the  pharisaism  of  reform  there  is  one 
short  and  final  answer.  The  man  who  tells  the  truth  is  a  holier  man  than  the 
liar.  The  man  who  does  not  steal  is  a  better  man  than  the  thief. 


ROBERT  BROWNING  IN  FLORENCE 

From  '  The  Easy  Chair.’  Copyright,  1891,  by  Harper  &  Brothers 

IT  is  more  than  forty  years  since  Margaret  Fuller  first  gave  distinction  to 
the  literary  notices  and  reviews  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  Miss  Fuller 
was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  scholarly  attainments  and  intellectual  in¬ 
dependence,  the  friend  of  Emerson  and  of  the  "Transcendental”  leaders;  and 
her  critical  papers  were  the  best  then  published,  and  were  fitly  succeeded  by 
those  of  her  scholarly  friend,  George  Ripley.  It  was  her  review  in  the  Tribune 
of  Browning’s  early  dramas  and  the  '  Bells  and  Pomegranates  ’  that  introduced 
him  to  such  general  knowledge  and  appreciation  among  cultivated  readers  in 
this  country,  that  it  is  not  less  true  of  Browning  than  of  Carlyle  that  he  was 
first  better  known  in  America  than  at  home. 

It  was  but  about  four  years  before  the  publication  of  Miss  Fuller’s  paper 
that  the  Boston  issue  of  Tennyson’s  two  volumes  had  delighted  the  youth  of 
the  time  with  the  consciousness  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  English  poet.  The 
eagerness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  Browning  was  welcomed  soon  after  were 
more  limited  in  extent,  but  they  were  even  more  ardent;  and  the  devoted  zeal 
of  Mr.  Levi  Thaxter  as  a  Browning  missionary  and  pioneer  forecast  the  inter¬ 
est  from  which  the  Browning  societies  of  later  days  have  sprung.  When 
Matthew  Arnold  was  told  in  a  small  and  remote  farming  village  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  there  had  been  a  lecture  upon  Browning  in  the  town  the  week  before, 
he  stopped  in  amazement,  and  said,  "Well,  that  is  the  most  surprising  and 
significant  fact  I  have  heard  in  America.” 

It  was  in  those  early  days  of  Browning’s  fame,  and  in  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor  Powers  in  Florence,  that  the  youthful  Easy  Chair  took  up  a  visiting- 
card,  and  reading  the  name  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  asked  with  eager  earnestness 
whether  it  was  Browning  the  poet.  Powers  turned  his  large,  calm,  lustrous 
eyes  upon  the  youth,  and  answered,  with  some  surprise  at  the  warmth  of  the 
question:  — 
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"  It  is  a  young  Englishman,  recently  married,  who  is  here  with  his  wife, 
an  invalid.  He  often  comes  to  the  studio.” 

"  Good  Heaven!  ”  exclaimed  the  youth,  "  it  must  be  Browning  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett.” 

Powers,  with  the  half-bewildered  air  of  one  suddenly  made  conscious  that 
he  had  been  entertaining  angels  unawares,  said  reflectively,  "  I  think  we  must 
have  them  to  tea.” 

The  youth  begged  to  take  the  card  which  bore  the  poet’s  address,  and  has¬ 
tening  to  his  room  near  the  Piazza  Novella,  he  wrote  a  note  asking  permission 
for  a  young  American  to  call  and  pay  his  respects  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning;  * 
but  wrote  it  in  terms  which,  however  warm,  would  yet  permit  it  to  be  put 
aside  if  it  seemed  impertinent,  or  if  for  any  reason  such  a  call  were  not  desired. 
The  next  morning  betimes  the  note  was  despatched,  and  a  half-hour  had  not 
passed  when  there  was  a  brisk  rap  at  the  Easy  Chair’s  door.  He  opened  it  and 
saw  a  young  man,  who  briskly  inquired:  — 

"  Is  Mr.  Easy  Chair  here?  ” 

"  That  is  my  name.” 

"  I  am  Robert  Browning.” 

Browning  shook  hands  heartily  with  his  young  American  admirer,  and 
thanked  him  for  his  note.  The  poet  was  then  about  thirty-five.  His  figure  was 
not  large,  but  compact,  erect,  and  active;  the  face  smooth,  the  hair  dark;  the 
aspect  that  of  active  intelligence,  and  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  in  no 
way  eccentric,  either  in  manner  or  appearance.  He  talked  freely,  with  great 
vivacity,  and  delightfully,  rising  and  walking  about  the  room  as  his  talk 
sparkled  on.  He  heard  with  evident  pleasure,  but  with  entire  simplicity  and 
manliness,  of  the  American  interest  in  his  works  and  in  those  of  Mrs.  Brown-, 
ing;  and  the  Easy  Chair  gave  him  a  copy  of  Miss  Fuller’s  paper  in  the  Tribune. 

It  was  a  bright  and,  to  the  Easy  Chair,  a  wonderfully  happy  hour.  As  he 
went,  the  poet  said  that  Mrs.  Browning  would  certainly  expect  to  give  Mr. 
Easy  Chair  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  evening;  and  with  a  brisk  and  gay  good-by, 
Browning  was  gone. 

The  Easy  Chair  blithely  hied  him  to  the  Cafe  Done,  and  ordered  of  the 
flower-girl  the  most  perfect  of  nosegays,  with  such  fervor  that  she  smiled;  and 
when  she  brought  the  flowers  in  the  afternoon,  said  with  sympathy  and  mean¬ 
ing,  "  Eccola,  signore!  per  la  donna  bellissima!  ” 

It  was  not  in  the  Casa  Guidi  that  the  Brownings  were  then  living,  but  in  an 
apartment  in  the  Via  della  Scala,  not  far  from  the  place  or  square  most  fa¬ 
miliar  to  strangers  in  Florence  —  the  Piazza  Trinita.  Through  several  rooms 
the  Easy  Chair  passed,  Browning  leading  the  way;  until  at  the  end  they  en¬ 
tered  a  smaller  roof  arranged  with  an  air  of  English  comfort,  where  at  a  table, 
bending  over  a  tea-urn,  sat  a  slight  lady,  her  long  curls  drooping  forward. 

"  Here,”  said  Browning,  addressing  her  with  a  tender  diminutive,  "  here  is 
Mr.  Easy  Chair.”  And,  as  the  bright  eyes  but  wan  face  of  the  lady  turned 
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towards  him,  and  she  put  out  her  hand,  Me.  Easy  Chair  recalled  the  first 
words  of  her  verse  he  had  ever  known:  — 

"  Onora,  Onora!  ”  her  mother  is  calling; 

She  sits  at  the  lattice,  and  hears  the  dew  falling, 

Drop  after  drop  from  the  sycamore  laden 
With  dew  as  with  blossom,  and  calls  home  the  maiden: 

"  Night  cometh,  Onora!  ” 

The  most  kindly  welcome  and  pleasant  chat  followed,  Browning’s  gaiety 
dashing  and  flashing  in,  with  a  sense  of  profuse  and  bubbling  vitality,  glancing 
at  a  hundred  topics;  and  when  there  was  some  allusion  to  his  '  Sordello,’  he 
asked,  quickly,  with  an  amused  smile,  "  Have  you  read  it?  ”  The  Easy  Chair 
pleaded  that  he  had  not  seen  it.  "  So  much  the  better.  Nobody  understands  it. 
Don’t  read  it,  except  in  the  revised  form,  which  is  coming.”  The  revised  form 
has  come  long  ago,  and  the  Easy  Chair  has  read,  and  probably  supposes  that 
he  understands.  But  Thackeray  used  to  say  that  he  did  not  read  Browning, 
because  he  could  not  comprehend  him,  adding  ruefully,  "I  have  no  head 
above  my  eyes.” 

A  few  days  later  — 

O  gift  of  God!  O  perfect  day!  — 

the  Easy  Chair  went  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  to  Vallombrosa,  and  the 
one  incident  most  clearly  remembered  is  that  of  Browning’s  seating  himself 
at  the  organ  in  the  chapel,  and  playing  —  some  Gregorian  chant,  perhaps,  or 
hymn  of  Pergolesi’s.  It  was  enough  to  the  enchanted  eyes  of  his  young  com¬ 
panion  that  they  saw  him  who  was  already  a  great  English  poet  sitting  at  the 
organ  where  the  young  Milton  had  sat,  and  touching  the  very  keys  which 
Milton’s  hand  had  pressed. 


FITZ-JAMES  O’BRIEN 

OF  that  company  of  brilliant  if  not  always  prosperous  fellows  who  kept 
the  echoes  of  "  Bohemia  ”  busy  with  the  laughter  and  the  sighs  of 
spendthrift  wit  in  the  New  York  of  the  decade  of  ’50,  Fitz-James 
O’Brien  was  a  fascinating  and  admired  comrade.  This  restless  Gaelic  spirit  was 
like  the  Irish  river  beside  which  he  was  born:  sometimes  turbulent  in  flashing 
cascades,  beating  and  bullying  the  stolid  rocks;  again  spreading  under  the  sun 
through  bright  and  placid  lakes,  or  dancing  gaily  by  the  low  and  rose- 
perfumed  meadows.  In  the  power  of  this  lad  from  Shannon  side,  Thomond’s 
bardic  birthright  infused  its  bold  and  tender  soul  into  a  facile  pen,  and  with 
drama,  song,  and  story  lifted  up  the  weary  soul  of  the  workaday  world. 

O’Brien  was  of  that  strangely  endowed  race  which  furnished  Lever  with 
the  heroes  of  his  military  novels  —  the  Englished  Irishmen.  He  was  born  in 
County  Limerick,  Ireland,  about  the  year  1828.  Educated  at  Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  amused  himself  for  a  time  with  the  easy 
task  of  "  making  ducks  and  drakes  ”  of  a  comfortable  patrimony.  About  1851 
he  sought  relief  from  the  importunities  of  declining  fortune  in  a  sea  voyage, 
which  landed  him  in  New  York  with  a  few  purse-burning  shillings  and  some 
letters  of  introduction  to  distinguished  Americans  in  his  pocket.  He  soon  be¬ 
came  a  favorite  with  the  gay  and  gifted  autocrats  of  the  New  World  Grub 
Street,  and  strolled  along  the  fashionable  side  of  Broadway,  and  about  the. 
nooks  of  Printing-House  Square,  with  the  confidence  of  vested  rights.  From 
1853  to  1858  O’Brien  was  one  of  the  most  valued  contributors  to  Harper’s 
Magazine  and  Harper’s  Weekly.  He  wrote  for  the  stage  several  pretty  come¬ 
diettas,  which  are  numbered  in  that  exclusive  list  called  the  Standard  Drama. 
With  his  story  '  The  Diamond  Lens,’  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1858-9,  a  new  and  dashing  pace  was  set  in  the  fiction  of  the  period. 

O’Brien  was  neither  prosperous  nor  thrifty,  and  lived  with  splendid  and 
careless  irregularity,  sometimes  in  great  want  and  hardship;  but  keeping  always 
a  seemingly  exhaustless  buoyancy  of  heart.  The  Civil  War  sent  him,  in 
April  1861,  with  the  ranks  of  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment,  to  the  defense 
of  Washington.  The  war  spirit  took  possession  of  him;  and  after  his  term  of 
enlistment  with  that  regiment  had  expired,  he  sought  eagerly  for  a  chance  to 
return  to  the  army.  He  was  appointed  to  the  staff  of  General  Lander  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1862,  and  immediately  thereafter  went  through  a  gallant  action  at  Bloom- 
ery  Gap.  In  a  skirmish  on  the  morning  of  February  16,  1862,  he  was  in  a  des¬ 
perate  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  Confederate  Colonel  Ashley,  and 
received  a  shot  in  the  left  shoulder.  He  rode  twenty-four  miles  with  a  shattered 
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scapular,  and  lay  two  months  in  battle  for  life  at  the  house  of  George  A. 
Thurston,  in  Cumberland,  Maryland.  Unskilful  surgery,  rather  than  the 
original  wound,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  It  was  not  until  March  20,  too 
late,  that  he  came  into  the  charge  of  an  able  surgeon.  In  spite  of  a  successful 
operation,  by  which  the  arm  was  removed  at  the  shoulder,  he  succumbed  to 
lockjaw,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  April  6,  1862.  His 
ashes  were  laid  in  the  earth  of  Greenwood  in  November  1874.  O’Brien’s  only 
real  monument  is  a  limited  edition,  now  scarce,  of  his  collected  works,  edited 
by  William  Winter,  and  published  in  1881  at  Boston. 

THE  GREAT  DIAMOND  IS  OBTAINED  AND  USED 

From  '  The  Diamond  Lens,  with  other  Stories.’ 

Copyright,  1881,  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.;  1885,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

WITH  an  uneasy  look  in  his  eyes,  and  hands  unsteady  with  drink 
and  nervousness,  Simon  drew  a  small  case  from  his  breast  and 
opened  it.  Heavens!  how  the  mild  lamp-light  was  shivered  into  a 
thousand  prismatic  arrows,  as  it  fell  upon  a  vast  rose  diamond  that  glittered 
in  the  case!  I  was  no  judge  of  diamonds,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  this  was  a 
gem  of  rare  size  and  purity.  I  looked  at  Simon  with  wonder,  and  —  must  I 
confess  it?  —  with  envy.  How  could  he  have  obtained  this  treasure?  In  reply 
to  my  questions,  I  could  just  gather  from  his  drunken  statements  (of  which, 
I  fancy,  half  the  incoherence  was  affected)  that  he  had  been  superintending  a 
gang  of  slaves  engaged  in  diamond-washing  in  Brazil;  that  he  had  seen  one  of 
them  secrete  a  diamond,  but  instead  of  informing  his  employers,  had  quietly 
watched  the  negro  until  he  saw  him  bury  his  treasure;  that  he  had  dug  it  up 
and  fled  with  it,  but  that  as  yet  he  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  it 
publicly  —  so  valuable  a  gem  being  almost  certain  to  attract  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  owner’s  antecedents  —  and  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  any  of 
those  obscure  channels  by  which  such  matters  are  conveyed  away  safely.  He 
added  that  in  accordance  with  Oriental  practice,  he  had  named  his  diamond 
with  the  fanciful  title  of  "  The  Eye  of  Morning.” 

While  Simon  was  relating  this  to  me,  I  regarded  the  great  diamond  atten¬ 
tively.  Never  had  I  beheld  anything  so  beautiful.  All  the  glories  of  light  ever 
imagined  or  described  seemed  to  pulsate  in  its  crystalline  chambers.  Its  weight, 
as  I  learned  from  Simon,  was  exactly  one  hundred  and  forty  carats.  Here  was 
an  amazing  coincidence.  The  hand  of  destiny  seemed  in  it.  On  the  very  evening 
when  the  spirit  of  Leeuwenhoek  communicates  to  me  the  great  secret  of  the 
microscope,  the  priceless  means  which  he  directs  me  to  employ  start  up  within 
my  easy  reach!  I  determined  with  the  most  perfect  deliberation,  to  possess 
myself  of  Simon’s  diamond. 
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I  sat  opposite  to  him  while  he  nodded  over  his  glass,  and  calmly  revolved  the 
whole  affair.  I  did  not  for  an  instant  contemplate  so  foolish  an  act  as  a  com¬ 
mon  theft,  which  would  of  course  be  discovered,  or  at  least  necessitate  flight 
and  concealment,  all  of  which  must  interfere  with  my  scientific  plans.  There 
was  but  one  step  to  be  taken  —  to  kill  Simon.  After  all,  what  was  the  life  of  a 
little  peddling  Jew  in  comparison  with  the  interests  of  science?  Human  beings 
are  taken  every  day  from  the  condemned  prisons  to  be  experimented  on  by 
surgeons.  This  man  Simon  was  by  his  own  confession  a  criminal,  a  robber,  and 
I  believed  on  my  soul  a  murderer.  He  deserved  death  quite  as  much  as  any 
felon  condemned  by  the  laws:  why  should  I  not,  like  government,  contrive 
that  his  punishment  should  contribute  to  the  progress  of  human  knowledge? 

The  means  for  accomplishing  everything  I  desired  lay  within  my  reach. 
There  stood  upon  the  mantelpiece  a  bottle  half  full  of  French  laudanum. 
Simon  was  so  occupied  with  his  diamond,  which  I  had  just  restored  to  him, 
that  it  was  an  affair  of  no  difficulty  to  drug  his  glass.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  was  in  a  profound  sleep. 

I  now  opened  his  waistcoat,  took  the  diamond  from  the  inner  pocket  in 
which  he  had  placed  it,  and  removed  him  to  the  bed,  on  which  I  laid  him  so 
that  his  feet  hung  down  over  the  edge.  I  had  possessed  myself  of  the  Malay 
creese,  which  I  held  in  my  right  hand,  while  with  the  other  I  discovered  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  I  could  by  pulsation  the  exact  locality  of  the  heart.  It  was  essential 
that  all  the  aspects  of  his  death  should  lead  to  the  surmise  of  self-murder.  I 
calculated  the  exact  angle  at  which  it  was  probable  that  the  weapon,  if  leveled 
by  Simon’s  own  hand,  would  enter  his  breast;  then  with  one  powerful  blow  I 
thrust  it  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  very  spot  which  I  desired  to  penetrate.  A  convul¬ 
sive  thrill  ran  through  Simon’s  limbs.  I  heard  a  smothered  sound  issue  from 
his  throat,  precisely  like  the  bursting  of  a  large  air  bubble  sent  up  by  a  diver 
when  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water;  he  turned  half  round  on  his  side,  and 
as  if  to  assist  my  plans  more  effectually,  his  right  hand,  moved  by  some  mere 
spasmodic  impulse,  clasped  the  handle  of  the  creese,  which  it  remained  holding 
with  extraordinary  muscular  tenacity.  Beyond  this  there  was  no  apparent  strug¬ 
gle.  The  laudanum,  I  presume,  paralyzed  the  usual  nervous  action.  He  must 
have  died  instantly. 

There  was  yet  something  to  be  done.  To  make  it  certain  that  all  suspicion 
of  the  act  should  be  diverted  from  any  inhabitant  of  the  house  to  Simon  him¬ 
self,  it  was  necessary  that  the  door  should  be  found  in  the  morning  locked  on 
the  inside.  How  to  do  this,  and  afterwards  escape  myself?  Not  by  the  window: 
that  was  a  physical  impossibility.  Besides,  I  was  determined  that  the  windows 
also  should  be  found  bolted.  The  solution  was  simple  enough.  I  descended 
softly  to  my  own  room  for  a  peculiar  instrument,  which  I  had  used  for  holding 
small  slippery  substances,  such  as  minute  spheres  of  glass,  etc.  This  instrument 
was  nothing  more  than  a  long  slender  hand-vise,  with  a  very  powerful  grip,  and 
a  considerable  leverage,  which  last  was  accidentally  owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
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handle.  Nothing  was  simpler  than,  when  the  key  was  in  the  lock,  to  seize  the 
end  of  its  stem  in  this  vise,  through  the  keyhole,  from  the  outside,  and  so  lock 
the  door.  Previously,  however,  to  doing  this,  I  burned  a  number  of  papers  on 
Simon’s  hearth.  Suicides  almost  always  bum  papers  before  they  destroy  them¬ 
selves.  I  also  emptied  some  more  laudanum  into  Simon’s  glass  —  having  first 
removed  from  it  all  traces  of  wine  —  cleaned  the  other  wine-glass,  and 
brought  the  bottles  away  with  me.  If  traces  of  two  persons  drinking  had  been 
found  in  the  room,  the  question  naturally  would  have  arisen,  Who  was  the 
second?  Besides,  the  wine-bottles  might  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to 
me.  The  laudanum  I  poured  out  to  account  for  its  presence  in  his  stomach,  in 
case  of  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  theory  naturally  would  be,  that  he 
first  intended  to  poison  himself;  but  after  swallowing  a  little  of  the  drug,  was 
either  disgusted  with  its  taste,  or  changed  his  mind  from  other  motives,  and 
chose  the  dagger.  These  arrangements  made,  I  walked  out  leaving  the  gas 
burning,  locked  the  door  with  my  vise,  and  went  to  bed. 

Simon’s  death  was  not  discovered  until  nearly  three  in  the  afternoon.  The 
servant,  astonished  at  seeing  the  gas  burning  —  the  light  streaming  on  the  dark 
landing  from  under  the  door  —  peeped  through  the  keyhole  and  saw  Simon 
on  the  bed.  She  gave  the  alarm.  The  door  was  burst  open,  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 

Everyone  in  the  house  was  arrested,  myself  included.  There  was  an  inquest; 
but  no  clue  to  his  death  beyond  that  of  suicide  could  be  obtained.  Curiously 
enough,  he  had  made  several  speeches  to  his  friends  the  preceding  week  that 
seemed  to  point  to  self-destruction.  One  gentleman  swore  that  Simon  had  said 
in  his  presence  that  "  he  was  tired  of  life.”  His  landlord  affirmed  that  Simon, 
when  paying  him  last  month’s  rent,  remarked  that  "he  should  not  pay  him 
rent  much  longer.”  All  the  other  evidence  corresponded  —  the  door  locked 
inside,  the  position  of  the  corpse,  the  burnt  papers.  As  I  anticipated,  no  one 
knew  of  the  possession  of  the  diamond  by  Simon,  so  that  no  motive  was  sug¬ 
gested  for  his  murder.  The  jury,  after  a  prolonged  examination,  brought  in  the 
usual  verdict,  and  the  neighborhood  once  more  settled  down  into  its  accus¬ 
tomed  quiet. 

The  three  months  succeeding  Simon’s  catastrophe  I  devoted  night  and  day 
to  my  diamond  lens.  I  had  constructed  a  vast  galvanic  battery,  composed  of 
nearly  two  thousand  pairs  of  plates —  a  higher  power  I  dared  not  use,  lest  the 
diamond  should  be  calcined.  By  means  of  this  enormous  engine,  I  was  enabled 
to  send  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  continually  through  my  great  dia¬ 
mond,  which  it  seemed  to  me  gained  in  luster  every  day.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
month  I  commenced  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  lens,  a  work  of  intense 
toil  and  exquisite  delicacy.  The  great  density  of  the  stone,  and  the  care  re¬ 
quired  to  be  taken  with  the  curvatures  of  the  surface  of  the  lens,  rendered  the 
labor  the  severest  and  most  harassing  that  I  had  yet  undergone. 
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At  last  the  eventful  moment  came;  the  lens  was  completed.  I  stood  trembling 
on  the  threshold  of  new  worlds.  I  had  the  realization  of  Alexander’s  famous 
wish  before  me.  The  lens  lay  on  the  table,  ready  to  be  placed  upon  its  platform. 
My  hand  fairly  shook  as  I  enveloped  a  drop  of  water  with  a  thin  coating  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  preparatory  to  its  examination  —  a  process  necessary  in  order 
to  prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water.  I  now  placed  the  drop  on  a  thin 
slip  of  glass  under  the  lens;  and  throwing  upon  it,  by  the  combined  aid  of  a 
prism  and  a  mirror,  a  powerful  stream  of  light,  I  approached  my  eye  to  the 
minute  hole  drilled  through  the  axis  of  the  lens.  For  an  instant  I  saw  nothing 
save  what  seemed  to  be  an  illuminated  chaos,  a  vast  luminous  abyss.  A  pure 
white  light,  cloudless  and  serene,  and  seemingly  limitless  as  space  itself,  was 
my  first  impression.  Gently,  and  with  the  greatest  care,  I  depressed  the  lens  a 
few  hair’s-breadths.  The  wondrous  illumination  still  continued;  but  as  the  lens 
aproached  the  object  a  scene  of  indescribable  beauty  was  unfolded  to  my  view. 

I  seemed  to  gaze  upon  a  vast  space,  the  limits  of  which  extended  far  beyond 
my  vision.  An  atmosphere  of  magical  luminousness  permeated  the  entire  field 
of  view.  I  was  amazed  to  see  no  trace  of  animalculous  life.  Not  a  living  thing, 
apparently,  inhabited  that  dazzling  expanse.  I  comprehended  instantly  that 
by  the  wondrous  power  of  my  lens,  I  had  penetrated  beyond  the  grosser  par¬ 
ticles  of  aqueous  matter,  beyond  the  realms  of  infusoria  and  protozoa,  down  to 
the  original  gaseous  globule,  into  whose  luminous  interior  I  was  gazing,  as  into 
an  almost  boundless  dome  filled  with  a  supernatural  radiance. 

It  was,  however,  no  brilliant  void  into  which  I  looked.  On  every  side  I  beheld 
beautiful  inorganic  forms,  of  unknown  texture,  and  colored  with  the  most 
enchanting  hues.  These  forms  presented  the  appearance  of  what  might  be 
called,  for  want  of  a  more  specific  definition,  foliated  clouds  of  the  highest 
rarity;  that  is,  they  undulated  and  broke  into  vegetable  formations,  and  were 
tinged  with  splendors  compared  with  which  the  gilding  of  our  autumn  wood¬ 
lands  is  as  dross  compared  with  gold.  Far  away  into  the  illimitable  distance 
stretched  long  avenues  of  these  gaseous  forests,  dimly  transparent,  and 
painted  with  prismatic  hues  of  unimaginable  brilliancy.  The  pendent  branches 
waved  along  the  fluid  glades  until  every  vista  seemed  to  break  through  half- 
lucent  ranks  of  many-colored  drooping  silken  pennons.  What  seemed  to  be 
either  fruits  or  flowers,  pied  with  a  thousand  hues,  lustrous  and  ever  varying, 
bubbled  from  the  crowns  of  this  fairy  foliage.  No  hills,  no  lakes,  no  rivers,  no 
forms  animate  or  inanimate,  were  to  be  seen,  save  those  vast  auroral  corpses 
that  floated  serenely  in  the  luminous  stillness,  with  leaves  and  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers  gleaming  with  unknown  fires,  unrealizable  by  mere  imagination. 

How  strange,  I  thought,  that  this  sphere  should  be  thus  condemned  to  soli¬ 
tude!  I  had  hoped  at  least  to  discover  some  new  form  of  animal  life  —  perhaps 
of  a  lower  class  than  any  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  but  still 
some  living  organism.  I  found  my  newly  discovered  world,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
a  beautiful  chromatic  desert. 

While  I  was  speculating  on  the  singular  arrangements  of  the  internal  econ- 
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omy  of  Nature,  with  which  she  so  frequently  splinters  into  atoms  our  most 
compact  theories,  I  thought  I  beheld  a  form  moving  slowly  through  the  glades 
of  one  of  the  prismatic  forests.  I  looked  more  attentively,  and  found  that  I 
was  not  mistaken.  Words  cannot  depict  the  anxiety  with  which  I  awaited  the 
nearer  approach  of  this  mysterious  object.  Was  it  merely  some  inanimate  sub¬ 
stance,  held  in  suspense  in  the  attenuated  atmosphere  of  the  globule?  or  was 
it  an  animal  endowed  with  vitality  and  motion?  It  approached,  flitting  be¬ 
hind  the  gauzy,  colored  veils  of  cloud-foliage,  for  seconds  dimly  revealed,  then 
vanishing.  At  last  the  violet  pennons  that  trailed  nearest  to  me  vibrated;  they 
were  gently  pushed  aside,  and  the  form  floated  out  into  the  broad  light. 

It  was  a  female  human  shape.  When  I  say  human,  I  mean  it  possessed  the 
outlines  of  humanity  —  but  there  the  analogy  ends.  Its  adorable  beauty  lifted 
it  illimitable  heights  beyond  the  loveliest  daughter  of  Adam. 

I  cannot,  I  dare  not,  attempt  to  inventory  the  charms  of  this  divine  revela¬ 
tion  of  perfect  beauty.  Those  eyes  of  mystic  violet,  dewy  and  serene,  evade  my 
words.  Her  long,  lustrous  hair  following  her  glorious  head  in  a  golden  wake, 
like  the  track  sown  in  heaven  by  a  falling  star,  seems  to  quench  my  most  burn¬ 
ing  phrases  with  its  splendors.  If  all  the  bees  of  Hybla  nestled  upon  my  lips, 
they  would  still  sing  but  hoarsely  the  wondrous  harmonies  of  outline  that 
inclosed  her  form. 

She  swept  out  from  between  the  rainbow  curtains  of  the  cloud-trees  into  the 
broad  sea  of  light  that  lay  beyond.  Her  motions  were  those  of  some  graceful 
naiad,  cleaving,  by  a  mere  effort  of  her  will,  the  clear  unruffled  waters  that  fill 
the  chambers  of  the  sea.  She  floated  forth  with  the  serene  grace  of  a  frail 
bubble  ascending  through  the  still  atmosphere  of  a  June  day.  The  perfect 
roundness  of  her  limbs  formed  suave  and  enchanting  curves.  It  was  like  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  most  spiritual  symphony  of  Beethoven  the  divine,  to  watch  the 
harmonious  flow  of  lines.  This  indeed  was  a  pleasure  cheaply  purchased  at. any 
price.  What  cared  I,  if  I  had  waded  to  the  portal  of  this  wonder  through  an¬ 
other’s  blood?  I  would  have  given  my  own  to  enjoy  one  such  moment  of 
intoxication  and  delight. 

Breathless  with  gazing  on  this  lovely  wonder,  and  forgetful  for  an  instant 
of  everything  save  her  presence,  I  withdrew  my  eye  from  the  microscope 
eagerly.  Alas!  as  my  gaze  fell  on  the  thin  slide  that  lay  beneath  my  instrument, 
the  bright  light  from  mirror  and  from  prism  sparkled  on  a  colorless  drop  of 
water!  There,  in  that  tiny  bead  of  dew,  this  beautiful  being  was  forever  im¬ 
prisoned.  The  planet  Neptune  was  not  more  distant  from  me  than  she.  I 
hastened  once  more  to  apply  my  eye  to  the  microscope. 

Animula  (let  me  now  call  her  by  that  dear  name  which  I  subsequently  be¬ 
stowed  on  her)  had  changed  her  position.  She  had  again  approached  the  won¬ 
drous  forest,  and  was  gazing  earnestly  upwards.  Presently  one  of  the  trees 
—  as  I  must  call  them  —  unfolded  a  long  ciliary  process,  with  which  it  seized 
one  of  the  gleaming  fruits  that  glittered  on  its  summit,  and  sweeping  slowly 
down,  held  it  within  reach  of  Animula.  The  sylph  took  it  in  her  delicate  hand 
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and  began  to  eat.  My  attention  was  so  entirely  absorbed  by  her,  that  I  could 
not  apply  myself  to  the  task  of  determining  whether  this  singular  plant  was  or 
was  not  instinct  with  volition. 

I  watched  her  as  she  made  her  repast,  with  the  most  profound  attention. 
The  suppleness  of  her  motions  sent  a  thrill  of  delight  through  my  frame; 
my  heart  beat  madly  as  she  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
spot  in  which  I  stood.  What  would  I  not  have  given  to  have  had  the  power  to 
precipitate  myself  into  that  luminous  ocean,  and  float  with  her  through  those 
groves  of  purple  and  gold!  While  I  was  thus  breathlessly  following  her  every 
movement,  she  suddenly  started,  seemed  to  listen  for  a  moment,  and  then 
cleaving  the  brilliant  ether  in  which  she  was  floating,  like  a  flash  of  light, 
pierced  through  the  opaline  forest,  and  disappeared. 

Instantly  a  series  of  the  most  singular  sensations  attacked  me.  It  seemed  as 
if  I  had  suddenly  gone  blind.  The  luminous  sphere  was  still  before  me,  but 
my  daylight  had  vanished.  What  caused  this  sudden  disappearance?  Had  she 
a  lover  or  a  husband?  Yes,  that  was  the  solution!  Some  signal  from  a  happy 
fellow-being  had  vibrated  through  the  avenues  of  the  forest,  and  she  had 
obeyed  the  summons. 

The  agony  of  my  sensations,  as  I  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  startled  me.  I 
tried  to  reject  the  conviction  that  my  reason  forced  upon  me.  I  battled  against 
the  fatal  conclusion  —  but  in  vain.  It  was  so.  I  had  no  escape  from  it.  I  loved 
an  animalcule! 

It  is  true  that,  thanks  to  the  marvelous  power  of  my  microscope,  she  ap¬ 
peared  of  human  proportions.  Instead  of  presenting  the  revolting  aspect  of  the 
coarser  creatures  that  live  and  struggle  and  die  in  the  more  easily  resolvable 
portions  of  the  water-drop,  she  was  fair  and  delicate  and  of  surpassing  beauty.  ■ 
But  of  what  account  was  all  that?  Every  time  that  my  eye  was  withdrawn  from 
the  instrument,  it  fell  on  a  miserable  drop  of  water,  within  which,  I  must  be 
content  to  know,  dwelt  all  that  could  make  my  life  lovely. 

Could  she  but  see  me  once!  Could  I  for  one  moment  pierce  the  mystical 
walls  that  so  inexorably  rose  to  separate  us,  and  whisper  all  that  Allied  my  soul. 

I  might  consent  to  be  satisfied  for  the  rest  of  my  life  with  the  knowledge  of 
her  remote  sympathy.  It  would  be  something  to  have  established  even  the  faint¬ 
est  personal  link  to  bind  us  together — to  know  that  at  times,  when  roaming 
through  those  enchanted  glades,  she  might  think  of  the  wonderful  stranger 
who  had  broken  the  monotony  of  her  life  with  his  presence,  and  left  a  gentle 
memory  in  her  heart! 

But  it  could  not  be.  No  invention  of  which  human  intellect  was  capable 
could  break  down  the  barriers  that  nature  had  erected.  I  might  feast  my  soul 
upon  her  wondrous  beauty,  yet  she  must  always  remain  ignorant  of  the  ador¬ 
ing  eyes  that  day  and  night  gazed  upon  her,  and  even  when  closed,  beheld 
her  in  dreams.  With  a  bitter  cry  of  anguish  I  fled  from  the  room,  and  flinging 
myself  on  my  bed,  sobbed  myself  to  sleep  like  a  child. 


CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER  was  not  only  an  accomplished 
writer;  he  was  also  a  representative  man  of  letters.  The  interests  of 
literature  were  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own  interests,  and  he  cared  more 
for  the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  country  in  books  of  superior  insight  and 
quality  than  for  personal  success.  He  not  only  enriched  American  literature 
with  his  various  and  delightful  gifts  of  humor,  sentiment,  wit,  observation,  and 
style,  but  he  strove  with  pen  and  voice  to  advance  its  interests  and  increase  its 
authority.  In  the  range  of  his  interests,  the  dignity  of  his  life,  and  the  charm 
of  his  manner  he  was  a  representative  of  all  that  was  best  in  American  life. 

His  ancestry  was  of  the  best,  for  he  came  of  good  New  England  stock.  He 
was  born  on  September  12,  1829,  in  Plainfield,  a  small  Massachusetts  village; 
his  father  being  one  of  the  largest  farmers  and  the  owner  of  the  best  library 
in  the  section.  In  a  characteristic  essay  Warner  has  left  us  a  very  intimate 
impression  of  a  New  England  childhood,  and  has  interpreted  the  simplicity, 
domesticity,  integrity,  and  manly  independence  of  the  best  New  England 
character. 

When  the  time  for  entering  college  came,  Warner  selected  one  of  the 
best-known  institutions  of  central  New  York;  a  college  which  has  put  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  stamp  upon  a  large  number  of  men  of  ability  in  different  walks  of  life. 
Life  at  Clinton  in  those  days  was  very  simple,  and.  the  college  endowments  were 
small,  but  there  were  competent  teachers  and  there  was  enthusiasm  among  the 
best  students  for  the  best  things  in  thought  and  life. 

Upon  graduating  from  Hamilton  College  in  1851,  Warner  decided  to  join 
a  surveying  party  and  made  intimate  acquaintance  with  out-of-doors  life  in 
Missouri.  His  excursion  into  what  was  then  a  comparatively  new  section  of 
country  was  succeeded  by  attendance  on  the  Law  Department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  Many  American  writers  have  found  their  way  into  litera¬ 
ture  by  way  of  the  law.  The  sign  *'  W.  C.  Bryant,  Att’y  at  Law,”  once  hung  on 
the  main  street  of  a  New  England  village,  and  Lowell  humorously  declared 
that  to  him  law  meant  an  office  and  nothing  more.  Upon  graduating  in  1856, 
Warner  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Chicago,  and  for  four  years 
endeavored  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  work  of  an  uncongenial  occupation.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  having  discovered  the  real  bent  of  his  mind,  he  wisely 
gave  up  the  struggle  to  do  work  for  which  he  was  not  adapted,  came  East  and 
secured  a  position  on  the  Press  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  In  1867,  when  the 
Press  was  merged  in  the  Courant,  he  became,  with  his  classmate  and  friend, 
Senator  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  co-editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  which  soon 
became  one  of  the  foremost  journals  in  the  country. 
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Warner  was  indefatigable  in  whatsoever  he  undertook,  and  his  work  on 
the  Courant  was  both  enthusiastic  and' intelligent.  From  the  very  beginning  he 
gave  his  editorial  writing  the  utmost  care  and  thought,  and  the  high  standard 
of  literary  excellence  to  which  he  held  himself  became  the  rule  of  his  journal. 

A  close  observer  and  keen  student  of  men,  full  of  interest  in  everything 
characteristic  of  life  in  manners,  customs,  and  dress,  Warner  was  predestined 
to  be  a  critic  of  life  as  well  as  of  books,  and,  therefore,  to  be  a  great  traveler. 
The  first  of  his  many  long  journeys  was  made  in  1868,  and  his  reports  of  the 
countries  he  visited  were  so  full  of  delicate  observation,  humorous  comment, 
and  charming  description  that  they  attracted  wide  attention.  He  became,  in 
time,  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  popular  writers  of  travel  in  our  literature. 

Warner  was  also  an  admirer  of  nature,  with  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  out- 
of-door  life;  and  it  was  these  tastes,  with  his  charming  humor,  which  first  gave 
him  reputation.  'My  Summer  in  a  Garden,’  which  was  published  in  1870, 
.was  pervaded  by  his  delightful  personality.  It  had  the  charm  of  personal  nar¬ 
ration,  the  atmosphere  of  a  New  England  garden,  and  an  easy  flow  of  witty 
comment  and  reflection.  It  gave  its  author  a  wide  popular  reputation  and  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  literary  career  singularly  successful  and  harmoni¬ 
ous.  His  audience  secured  and  his  art  thoroughly  mastered,  Warner  became 
a  most  prolific  writer,  and  to  the  year  of  his  death  essays,  sketches  of  travel, 
literary  papers,  biography,  novels,  discussions  of  political,  social,  and  educa¬ 
tional  questions  came  from  his  hand  in  long  and  fruitful  succession. 

It  was  predestined  that  he  should  be  the  biographer  of  Irving,  for  he  was  in 
the  direct  line  of  succession  from  the  author  of  '  The  Sketch  Book.’  He  had 
the  same  catholicity  of  taste,  urbanity  of  manner,  and  charming  combination 
of  sentiment  and  humor.  But  he  lived  in  a  larger  world  than  that  in  which- 
Irving  worked,  and  his  interests  were  wider.  He  cared  more  for  public  affairs, 
and  was  more  deeply  concerned  with  public  interests.  He  was  a  devout  and 
ardent  American,  but  the  America  he  loved  was  not  the  country  to  which  many 
Americans  devote  themselves;  it  was  the  America  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
opportunity,  of  the  open  door  to  self-development,  of  the  free,  brave,  simple, 
genuine  life  of  self-respecting  independence. 

Warner  was  known  both  as  a  popular  writer,  and  a  high-minded  and  loyal 
representative  of  American  literature;  standing  resolutely  and  conspicuously 
for  its  great  importance  to  the  country,  for  its  ethical  responsibilities,  and  for 
the  solidarity  of  its  interests.  He  was  a  born  lover  of  the  best,  and  a  born 
hater  of  the  mediocre,  the  vulgar,  and  the  cheap.  A  strain  of  high  breeding 
showed  itself  in  his  standards,  his  ideals,  his  code  of  manners.  In  political, 
artistic,  and  social  life  he  resolutely  pursued  those  things  which  make  for 
honor,  for  dignity,  and  for  richness  of  life.  He  was  the  unrelenting  enemy 
of  everything  which  lowers  the  standards  of  life;  no  man  in  his  own  genera¬ 
tion  more  quietly  but  yet  more  effectively  protested  against  that  which  is 
sordid  and  demoralizing  in  popular  standards  of  success  than  Warner.  He  was 
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not  by  nature  a  novelist,  but  his  observations  of  social  life  were  so  keen,  his 
insight  into  character  so  sure,  his  knowledge  of  life  so  broad,  that  when  he 
took  up  fiction  he  put  into  it  a  wisdom  of  experience,  a  delicacy  of  character¬ 
ization,  and  justness  of  judgment,  combined  with  his  delightful  style,  which 
gave  his  stories  great  attractiveness.  That  which  was  most  noticeable  in  them, 
however,  was  the  clear  perception  of  the  reflex  influence  of  ethical  standards 
on  manners.  'A  Little  Journey  in  the  World,’  'The  Golden  House,’  and 
'  That  Fortune  ’  were  close  studies  of  the  deterioration  in  character  and  man¬ 
ners  which  overtakes  those  who  sell  themselves  for  success,  and  who  are  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  material  returns  of  prosperity. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  one  of  the  critical  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  American  people,  Warner  was  exceptionally  influential  and 
important  as  a  teacher  of  ethics,  of  sound  taste,  of  genuine  patriotism,  and  of 
liberal  culture.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  many  movements  which  had  for 
their  object  the  betterment  of  conditions  of  life  and  the  advancement  of  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  country.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  President 
of  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  When  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Letters  was  organized,  including  in  its  membership  the  leading 
American  writers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  composers,  he  became  its  first  Presi¬ 
dent;  his  position,  work,  and  personal  qualities  pre-eminently  fitting  him  for 
the  place. 

He  undertook  the  laborious  work  of  editing  the  Library  of  the  World’s  Best 
Literature  because  he  was  eager  to  put  into  accessible  form  the  best  that  had 
been  thought  and  written,  and  to  bring  within  reach  of  every  American  home 
the  inspiration,  the  resource,  and  the  pleasure  which  literature  in  its  finest  ex¬ 
amples  offers  to  every  receptive  reader.  His  interest  in  the  work  was  deep  and 
enthusiastic;  he  gave  time  and  strength  without  measure  to  it,  and  it  was  his 
steadfast  endeavor  to  secure  for  the  Library  the  co-operation  of  the  foremost 
students  and  critics  of  literature. 

Although  he  had  been  for  more  than  a  year  gradually  failing  in  health,  his 
death  at  Hartford,  on  October  20,  1900,  was  a  great  shock  to  the  wide  circle 
of  those  who  loved  and  honored  him.  There  were  younger  men  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  who  owed  much  to  his  generous  recognition  and  encouragement; 
there  are  innumerable  readers  to  whom  he  had  given  stimulus,  impulse,  and 
pleasure;  and  there  were  many  more  whom  he  had  served  without  their  knowl¬ 
edge;  for  he  had  enriched  American  life  for  all  time  by  his  fine  intelligence,  his 
large  and  generous  aims,  his  high  standards,  and  the  charm  of  his  spirit. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 
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FROM  'MY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN’ 

Copyright  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  and  reprinted  by  their  permission 

PRELIMINARY 

THE  love  of  dirt  is  among  the  earliest  of  passions,  as  it  is  the  latest. 
Mud-pies  gratify  one  of  our  first  and  best  instincts.  So  long  as  we  are 
dirty,  we  are  pure.  Fondness  for  the  ground  comes  back  to  a  man  after 
he  has  run  the  round  of  pleasure  and  business,  eaten  dirt,  and  sown  wild-oats, 
drifted  about  the  world,  and  taken  the  wind  of  all  its  moods.  The  love  of 
digging  in  the  ground  (or  of  looking  on  while  he  pays  another  to  dig)  is  as 
sure  to  come  back  to  him  as  he  is  sure,  at  last,  to  go  under  the  ground,  and  stay 
there.  To  own  a  bit  of  ground,  to  scratch  it  with  a  hoe,  to  plant  seeds,  and 
watch  their  renewal  of  life  —  this  is  the  commonest  delight  of  the  race,  the 
most  satisfactory  thing  a  man  can  do.  When  Cicero  writes  of  the  pleasures  of 
old  age,  that  of  agriculture  is  chief  among  them:  rf  Venio  nunc  ad  voluptates 
agricolarum,  quibus  ego  incredibiliter  delector ;  quae  nec  ulla  impediuntur 
senectute,  et  mihi  ad  sapientis  vitam  proxime  videntur  accedere.”  (I  am  driven 
to  Latin  because  Nfew  York  editors  have  exhausted  the  English  language  in  the 
praising  of  spring,  and  especially  of  the  month  of  May.) 

Let  us  celebrate  the  soil.  Most  men  toil  that  they  may  own  a  piece  of  it;  they 
measure  their  success  in  life  by  their  ability  to  buy  it.  It  is  alike  the  passion  of 
the  parvenu  and  the  pride  of  the  aristocrat.  Broad  acres  are  a  patent  of  no¬ 
bility;  and  no  man  but  feels  more  of  a  man  in  the  world  if  he  have  a  bit  of 
ground  that  he  can  call  his  own.  However  small  it  is  on  the  surface,  it  is  four 
thousand  miles  deep;  and  that  is  a  very  handsome  property.  And  there  is  a  great 
pleasure  in  working  in  the  soil,  apart  from  the  ownership  of  it.  The  man  who 
has  planted  a  garden  feels  that  he  has  done  something  for  the  good  of  the 
world.  He  belongs  to  the  producers.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  one’s 
toil,  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  a  head  of  lettuce  or  an  ear  of  corn.  One  culti¬ 
vates  a  lawn  even  with  great  satisfaction;  for  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  grass  and  turf  in  our  latitude.  The  tropics  may  have  their  delights;  but 
they  have  not  turf;  and  the  world  without  turf  is  a  weary  desert.  The  original 
Garden  of  Eden  could  not  have  had  such  turf  as  one  sees  in  England.  The 
Teutonic  races  all  love  turf;  they  emigrate  in  the  line  of  its  growth. 

To  dig  in  the  mellow  soil  —  to  dig  moderately,  for  all  pleasure  should  be 
taken  sparingly  —  is  a  great  thing.  One  gets  strength  out  of  the  ground  as 
often  as  one  really  touches  it  with  a  hoe.  Antaeus  (this  is  a  classical  article)  was 
no  doubt  an  agriculturist;  and  such  a  prize-fighter  as  Hercules  couldn’t  do 
anything  with  him  till  he  got  him  to  lay  down  his  spade,  and  quit  the  soil.  It 
is  not  simply  beets  and  potatoes  and  corn  and  string-beans  that  one  raises  in  his 
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well-hoed  garden;  it  is  the  average  of  human  life.  There  is  life  in  the  ground; 
it  goes  into  the  seeds;  and  it  also,  when  it  is  stirred  up,  goes  into  the  man  who 
stirs  it.  The  hot  sun  on  his  back  as  he  bends  to  his  shovel  and  hoe,  or  contem¬ 
platively  rakes  the  warm  and  fragrant  loam,  is  better  than  much  medicine.  The 
buds  are  coming  out  on  the  bushes  round  about;  the  blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees 
begin  to  show;  the  blood  is  running  up  the  grape-vines  in  streams;  you  can 
smell  the  wild-flowers  on  the  near  bank;  and  the  birds  are  flying  and  glancing 
and  singing  everywhere.  To  the  open  kitchen-door  comes  the  busy  housewife  to 
shake  a  white  something,  and  stands  a  moment  to  look,  quite  transfixed  by  the 
delightful  sights  and  sounds.  Hoeing  in  the  garden  on  a  bright,  soft  May  day, 
when  you  are  not  obliged  to,  is  nearly  equal  to  the  delight  of  trouting. 

Blessed  be  agriculture!  if  one  does  not  have  too  much  of  it.  All  literature  is 
fragrant  with  it,  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  At  the  foot  of  the  charming  olive- 
covered  hills  of  Tivoli,  Horace  (not  he  of  Chappaqua)  had  a  sunny  farm:  it 
was  in  sight  of  Hadrian’s  villa,  who  did  landscape  gardening  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  probably  did  not  get  half  as  much  comfort  out  of  it  as  Horace  did 
from  his  more  simply-tilled  acres.  We  trust  that  Horace  did  a  little  hoeing  and 
farming  himself,  and  that  his  verse  is  not  all  fraudulent  sentiment.  In  order  to 
enjoy  agriculture,  you  do  not  want  too  much  of  it,  and  you  want  to  be  poor 
enough  to  have  a  little  inducement  to  work  moderately  yourself.  Hoe  while  it 
is  spring,  and  enjoy  the  best  anticipations.  It  is  not  much  matter  if  things  do 
not  turn  out  well. 


WHAT  I  KNOW  ABOUT  GARDENING 

FIRST  WEEK 

UNDER  this  modest  title,  I  purpose  to  write  a  series  of  papers,  some 
of  which  will  be  like  many  papers  of  garden-seeds,  with  nothing 
vital  in  them,  on  the  subject  of  gardening;  holding  that  no  man  has 
any  right  to  keep  valuable  knowledge  to  himself,  and  hoping  that  those  who 
come  after  me,  except  tax-gatherers  and  that  sort  of  person,  will  find  profit  in 
the  perusal  of  my  experience.  As  my  knowledge  is  constantly  increasing,  there 
is  likely  to  be  no  end  to  these  papers.  They  will  pursue  no  orderly  system  of 
agriculture  or  horticulture,  but  range  from  topic  to  topic,  according  to  the 
weather  and  the  progress  of  the  weeds,  which  may  drive  me  from  one  corner 
of  my  garden  to  the  other. 

The  principal  value  of  a  private  garden  is  not  understood.  It  is  not  to  give 
the  possessor  vegetables  and  fruit  (that  can  be  better  and  cheaper  done  by  the 
market-gardeners) ,  but  to  teach  him  patience  and  philosophy,  and  the  higher 
virtues  —  hope  deferred,  and  expectations  blighted,  leading  directly  to  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  sometimes  to  alienation.  The  garden  thus  becomes  a  moral  agent,  a 
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test  of  character,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  I  shall  keep  this  central  truth  in 
mind  in  these  articles.  I  mean  to  have  a  moral  garden,  if  it  is  not  a  productive 
one  —  one  that  shall  teach,  O  my  brothers!  O  my  sisters!  the  great  lessons 
of  life. 

The  first  pleasant  thing  about  a  garden  in  this  latitude  is,  that  you  never 
know  when  to  set  it  going.  If  you  want  anything  to  come  to  maturity  early,  you 
must  start  it  in  a  hothouse.  If  you  put  it  out  early,  the  chances  are  all  in  favor 
of  getting  it  nipped  with  frost;  for  the  thermometer  will  be  90°  one  day,  and 
go  below  30°  the  night  of  the  day  following.  And,  if  you  do  not  set  out  plants 
or  sow  seeds  early,  you  fret  continually;  knowing  that  your  vegetables  will  be 
late,  and  that,  while  Jones  has  early  peas,  you  will  be  watching  your  slow 
forming  pods.  This  keeps  you  in  a  state  of  mind.  When  you  have  planted  early, 
you  are  doubtful  whether  to  desire  to  see  it  above  ground,  or  not.  If  a  hot  day 
comes,  you  long  to  see  the  young  plants;  but,  when  a  cold  north  wind  brings 
frost,  you  tremble  lest  the  seeds  have  burst  their  bands.  Your  spring  is  passed 
in  anxious  doubts  and  fears,  which  are  usually  realized;  and  so  a  great  moral 
discipline  is  worked  out  for  you. 

Now,  there  is  my  corn,  two  or  three  inches  high  this  eighteenth  of  May,  and 
apparently  having  no  fear  of  a  frost.  I  was  hoeing  it  this  morning  for  the  first 
time  —  it  is  not  well  usually  to  hoe  com  until  about  the  eighteenth  of  May  — - 
when  Polly  came  out  to  look  at  the  Lima  beans.  She  seemed  to  think  that  the 
poles  had  come  up  beautifully.  I  thought  they  did  look  well  grown,  and  stand 
straight.  They  were  inexpensive  too.  The  cheapness  came  about  from  my  cut¬ 
ting  them  on  another  man’s  land,  and  he  did  not  know  it.  I  have  not  examined 
this  transaction  in  the  moral  light  of  gardening;  but  I  know  people  in  this 
country  take  great  liberties  at  the  polls.  Polly  noticed  that  the  beans  had  not 
themselves  come  up  in  any  proper  sense,  but  that  the  dirt  had  got  off  from 
them,  leaving  them  uncovered.  She  thought  it  would  be  well  to  sprinkle  a  slight 
layer  of  dirt  over  them;  and  I,  indulgently,  consented.  It  occurred  to  me,  when 
she  had  gone,  that  beans  always  come  up  that  way  —  wrong  end  first;  and  that 
what  they  wanted  was  light,  and  not  dirt. 

Observation  —  Woman  always  did,  from  the  first,  make  a  muss  in  a  garden. 

I  inherited  with  my  garden  a  large  patch  of  raspberries.  Splendid  berry  the 
raspberry,  when  the  strawberry  has  gone.  This  patch  has  grown  into  such  a 
defiant  attitude  that  you  could  not  get  within  several  feet  of  it.  Its  stalks  were 
enormous  in  size,  and  cast  out  long,  prickly  arms  in  all  directions;  but  the 
bushes  were  pretty  much  dead.  I  have  walked  into  them  a  good  deal  with  a 
pruning-knife;  but  it  is  very  much  like  fighting  original  sin.  The  variety  is  one 
that  I  can  recommend.  I  think  it  is  called  Brinckley’s  Orange.  It  is  exceedingly 
prolific,  and  has  enormous  stalks.  The  fruit  is  also  said  to  be  good;  but  that 
does  not  matter  so  much,  as  the  plant  does  not  often  bear  in  this  region.  The 
stalks  seem  to  be  biennial  institutions;  and  as  they  get  about  their  growth  one 
year,  and  bear  the  next  year,  and  then  die,  and  the  winters  here  nearly  always 
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kill  them,  unless  you  take  them  into  the  house  (which  is  inconvenient  if  you 
have  a  family  of  small  children) ,  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  the  plant  to  flower 
and  fruit.  This  is  the  greatest  objection  to  this  sort  of  raspberry.  I  think  of 
keeping  these  for  discipline,  and  setting  out  some  others,  more  hardy  sorts, 
for  fruit. 

SECOND  WEEK 

Next  to  deciding  when  to  start  your  garden,  the  most  important  matter  is, 
what  to  put  in  it.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  what  to  order  for  dinner  on  a  given 
day:  how  much  more  oppressive  it  is  to  order  in  a  lump  an  endless  vista  of 
dinners,  so  to  speak! 'For,  unless  your  garden  is  a  boundless  prairie  (and  mine 
seems  to  be  that  when  I  hoe  it  on  hot  days) ,  you  must  make  a  selection,  from 
the  great  variety  of  vegetables,  of  those  you  will  raise  in  it;  and  you  feel  rather 
bound  to  supply  your  own  table  from  your  own  garden,  and  to  eat  only  as 
you  have  sown. 

I  hold  that  no  man  has  a  right  (whatever  his  sex,  of  course)  to  have  a  garden 
to  his  own  selfish  uses.  He  ought  not  to  please  himself,  but  every  man  to  please 
his  neighbor.  I  tried  to  have  a  garden  that  would  give  general  moral  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  seemed  to  me  that  nobody  could  object  to  potatoes  (a  most  useful 
vegetable) ;  and  I  began  to  plant  them  freely.  But  there  was  a  chorus  of  protest 
against  them.  "You  don’t  want  to  take  up  your  garden  with  potatoes,”  the 
neighbors  said;  "  you  can  buy  potatoes  ”  (the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  avoid 
doing  is  buying  things) .  "  What  you  want  is  the  perishable  things  that  you 
cannot  get  fresh  in  the  market.”  —  "  But  what  kind  of  perishable  things?  ”  A 
horticulturist  of  eminence  wanted  me  to  sow  lines  of  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  right  over  where  I  had  put  my  potatoes  in  drills.  I  had  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  strawberry-plants  in  another  part  of  my  garden;  but  this  fruit-fanatic 
wanted  me  to  turn  my  whole  patch  into  vines  and  runners.  I  suppose  I  could 
raise  strawberries  enough  for  all  my  neighbors;  and  perhaps  I  ought  to  do  it. 
I  had  a  little  space  prepared  for  melons  —  musk-melons  —  which  I  showed  to 
an  experienced  friend.  "You  are  not  going  to  waste  your  ground  on  musk- 
melons?  ”  he  asked.  "  They  rarely  ripen  in  this  climate  thoroughly,  before 
frost.”  He  had  tried  for  years  without  luck.  I  resolved  not  to  go  into  such  a 
foolish  experiment.  But,  the  next  day,  another  neighbor  happened  in.  "  Ah!  I 
see  you  are  going  to  have  melons.  My  family  would  rather  give  up  anything  else 
in  the  garden  than  musk-melons  —  of  the  nutmeg  variety.  They  are  the  most 
grateful  things  we  have  on  the  table.”  So  there  it  was.  There  was  no  compro¬ 
mise:  it  was  melons,  or  no  melons,  and  somebody  offended  in  any  case.  I  half 
resolved  to  plant  them  a  little  late,  so  that  they  would,  and  they  wouldn’t.  But 
I  had  the  same  difficulty  about  string-beans  (which  I  detest) ,  and  squash 
(which  I  tolerate) ,  and  parsnips,  and  the  whole  round  of  green  things. 

I  have  pretty  much  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  got  to  put  your  foot 
down  in  gardening.  If  I  had  actually  taken  counsel  of  my  friends,  I  should  not 
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have  had  a  thing  growing  in  the  garden  today  but  weeds.  And  besides,  while 
you  are  waiting,  Nature  does  not  wait.  Her  mind  is  made  up.  She  knows  just 
what  she  will  raise;  and  she  has  an  infinite  variety  of  early  and  late.  The  most 
humiliating  thing  to  me  about  a  garden  is  the  lesson  it  teaches  of  the  inferior¬ 
ity  of  man.  Nature  is  prompt,  decided,  inexhaustible.  She  thrusts  up  her  plants 
with  a  vigor  and  freedom  that  I  admire;  and  the  more  worthless  the  plant,  the 
more  rapid  and  splendid  its  growth.  She  is  at  it  early  and  late,  and  all  night; 
never  tiring,  nor  showing  the  least  sign  of  exhaustion. 

"Eternal  gardening  is  the  price  of  liberty,”  is  a  motto  that  I  should  put  over 
the  gateway  of  my  garden,  if  I  had  a  gate.  And  yet  it  is. not  wholly  true;  for 
there  is  no  liberty  in  gardening.  The  man  who  undertakes  a  garden  is  relent¬ 
lessly  pursued.  He  felicitates  himself  that,  when  he  gets  it  once  planted,  he  will 
have  a  season  of  rest  and  of  enjoyment  in  the  sprouting  and  growing  of  his 
seeds.  It  is  a  green  anticipation.  He  has  planted  a  seed  that  will  keep  him  awake 
nights;  drive  rest  from  his  bones,  and  sleep  from  his  pillow.  Hardly  is  the 
garden  planted,  when  he  must  begin  to  hoe  it.  The  weeds  have  sprung  up  all 
over  it  in  a  night.  They  shine  and  wave  in  redundant  life.  The  docks  have 
almost  gone  to  seed;  and  their  roots  go  deeper  than  conscience.  Talk  about  the 
London  Docks!  —  the  roots  of  these  are  like  the  sources  of  the  Aryan  race. 
And  the  weeds  are  not  all.  I  awake  in  the  morning  (and  a  thriving  garden  will 
wake  a  person  up  two  hours  before  he  ought  to  be  out  of  bed)  and  think  of 
the  tomato-plants  —  the  leaves  like  fine  lace-work,  owing  to  black  bugs  that 
skip  around,  and  can’t  be  caught.  Somebody  ought  to  get  up  before  the  dew  is 
off  (why  don’t  the  dew  stay  on  till  after  a  reasonable  breakfast?) ,  and  sprinkle 
soot  on  the  leaves.  I  wonder  if  it  is  I.  Soot  is  so  much  blacker  than  the  bugs, 
that  they  are  disgusted,  and  go  away.  You  can’t  get  up  too  early,  if  you  have  a. 
garden.  You  must  be  early  due  yourself,  if  you  get  ahead  of  the  bugs.  I  think 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  best  to  sit  up  all  night,  and  sleep  daytimes. 
Things  appear  to  go  on  in  the  night  in  the  garden  uncommonly.  It  would  be 
less  trouble  to  stay  up  than  it  is  to  get  up  early. 

I  have  been  setting  out  some  new  raspberries,  two  sorts  —  a  silver  and  a  gold 
color.  How  fine  they  will  look  on  the  table  next  year  in  a  cut-glass  dish,  the 
cream  being  in  a  ditto  pitcher!  I  set  them  four  and  five  feet  apart.  I  set  my 
strawberries  pretty  well  apart  also.  The  reason  is,  to  give  room  for  the  cows  to 
run  through  when  they  break  into  the  garden  —  as  they  do  sometimes.  A  cow 
needs  a  broader  track  than  a  locomotive;  and  she  generally  makes  one.  I  am 
sometimes  astonished  to  see  how  big  a  space  in  a  flower-bed  her  foot  will  cover. 
The  raspberries  are  called  Doolittle  and  Golden  Cap.  I  don’t  like  the  name  of 
the  first  variety,  and,  if  they  do  much,  shall  change  it  to  Silver  Top.  You  never 
can  tell  what  a  thing  named  Doolittle  will  do.  The  one  in  the  Senate  changed 
color,  and  got  sour.  They  ripen  badly  —  either  mildew,  or  rot  on  the  bush. 
They  are  apt  to  Johnsonize  —  rot  on  the  stem.  I  shall  watch  the  Doolittles. 
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A  MONG  the  men  in  the  United  States  who  through  the  agency  of  the 
press  have  molded  intelligent  public  opinion,  Edwin  Lawrence  God- 
1  jjL.  kin  deserves  an  honorable  place.  In  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Nation  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  for  a  generation  he  gave  daily 
editorial  utterance  to  his  views  upon  economic,  civic,  political,  and  international 
questions,  this  work  being  supplemented  by  occasional  incisive  and  scholarly 
articles  in  the  best  periodicals.  His  clientele  was  drawn  mainly  from  that  power¬ 
ful  minority  which  is  made  up  of  the  educated,  thoughtful  men  and  women  of 
the  country.  To  this  high  function  Godkin  contributed  his  exceptional  gifts 
and  qualifications;  and  that  in  its  exercise  he  was  a  force  for  good,  is  beyond 
dispute. 

Born  in  Moyne,  Ireland,  in  1831,  he  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  Then  came  the  more  practical  education  derived  from  a  familiarity 
with  men  and  things,  for  in  early  manhood  he  began  newspaper  work  as  war 
correspondent,  in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea,'  of  the  London  Daily  News.  As 
correspondent  of  this  paper  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  here, 
being  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar  in  1858.  But  journalism  was  to  be  his  life 
work;  and  in  1865  he  became  the  editor  of  The  Nation,  a  weekly  —  succeeding 
the  Round  Table,  but  at  once  taking  a  much  more  important  place  as  a 
journal  of  political  and  literary  discussion  —  and  the  next  year  its  proprietor. 
In  1881  he  also  became  one  of  the  owners  and  the  controlling  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  a  daily,  and  his  contributions  henceforth  appeared  in 
both  papers,  which  bore  to  each  other  the  relation  of  a  daily  and  a  weekly  edi¬ 
tion.  Thus  he  was  in  active  journalistic  service  for  nearly  forty  years. 

From  this  slight  biographical  outline  one  can  readily  see  that  Godkin 
brought  to  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  and  to  the  study  of  American  institu¬ 
tions  some  valuable  qualifications.  In  addition  to  this,  his  views  combined  in 
an  unusual  degree  the  practical  and  the  theoretical.  No  doubt  he  had  in  his 
writings  what  to  some  might  have  seemed  the  defect  of  his  quality.  There  was 
in  him  a  certain  haughtiness  of  temper,  and  what  seemed  like  impatient  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  opponent  in  argument,  which  conjoined  with  a  notable  power  of 
invective  and  satire  in  dealing  with  what  he  deemed  to  be  fallacious,  was  likely 
to  arouse  opposition.  Hence  the  feeling  in  some  quarters  is  that  Godkin  was 
not  at  heart  an  American,  but  a  captious  critic,  with  sympathies  ill  suited  to  a 
democratic  government. 

This  opinion  is  not  justified  by  a  fair  examination  of  his  writings.  He  had  on 
the  contrary  and  in  the  true  sense  proved  himself  a  true  American.  He  spoke 
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wise  words  upon  many  of  the  social  and  political  problems  of  our  day.  He 
defended  democracy  from  the  charge  of  failure,  pointing  out  that  here  in  the 
United  States  social  defects,  wrongly  ascribed  by  foreign  critics  to  the  form  of 
government,  have  been  incidental  to  the  settling  of  a  vast  new  country.  He 
stated  with  clearness  and  cogency  the  inadvisability  of  allowing  the  government 
paternal  power  in  finance  and  tariff  legislation.  He  preached  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  cheap  jingoism  or  political  partisanship,  and  the  enlightened  American¬ 
ism  which  puts  its  finger  upon  weak  points,  criticizing  only  in  order  to  correct 
and  purify.  Godkin,  in  this,  was  a  consistent  worker  in  a  cause  of  which 
Lowell  was  a  noble  prophet.  And  in  regard  of  literary  excellence,  his  editorial 
writing  was  often  a  model  of  lucid,  sinewy  English  style;  while  his  more  deliber¬ 
ated  essays  were  admirable  for  calm  dignity,  polish,  and  organic  exposition, 
with  an  air  of  good  breeding  over  it  all.  His  death  occurred  in  England  on 
May  20,  1902. 


THE  DUTY  OF  CRITICISM  IN  A  DEMOCRACY 

From  '  Problems  of  Modern  Democracy.’  Copyright,  1896,  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York 

NO  intelligent  man  can  or  ought  to  ignore  the  part  which  hope  of 
better  things  plays  in  our  present  social  system.  It  has  largely,  among 
the  working  classes,  taken  the  place  of  religious  belief.  They  have 
brought  their  heaven  down  to  earth,  and  are  literally  looking  forward  to  a  sort 
of  New  Jerusalem,  in  which  all  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  will 
be  within  easy  reach  of  all.  The  great  success  of  Utopian  works  like  Bellamy’s 
shows  the  hold  which  these  ideas  have  taken  of  the  popular  mind.  The  world 
has  to  have  a  religion  of  some  kind,  and  the  hope  of  better  food  and  clothing, 
more  leisure,  and  a  greater  variety  of  amusements,  has  become  the  religion  of 
the  working  classes.  Hope  makes  them  peaceful,  industrious,  and  resigned 
under  present  suffering.  A  Frenchman  saw  a  ragged  pauper  spend  his  last  few 
cents  on  a  lottery  ticket,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  commit  such  a  folly. 
"  In  order  to  have  something  to  hope  for,”  he  said.  And  from  this  point  of 
view  the  outlay  was  undoubtedly  excusable.  It  is  literally  hope  which  makes  the 
world  go  round,  and  one  of  the  hardest  things  an  educated  man  who  opens  his 
mouth  about  public  affairs  has  to  do,  is  to  say  one  word  or  anything  to  dampen 
or  destroy  it.  Yet  his  highest  duty  is  to  speak  the  truth. 

Luckily,  there  is  one  truth  which  can  always  be  spoken  without  offense,  and 
that  is  that  on  the  whole  the  race  advances  through  the  increase  of  intelligence 
and  the  improvement  of  character,  and  has  not  advanced  in  any  other  way.  The 
great  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Europe  within  this 
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century,  including  the  increasing  power  of  the  trades-unions  is  the  result  not 
of  any  increase  of  benevolence  in  the  upper  classes,  but  of  the  growth  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  self-reliance  and  foresight  among  the  working  classes  themselves.  The 
changes  in  legislation  which  have  improved  their  condition  are  changes  which 
they  have  demanded.  When  a  workingman  becomes  a  capitalist,  and  raises 
himself  in  any  way  above  his  early  conditions,  it  is  rarely  the  result  of  miracle 
or  accident.  It  is  due  to  his  superior  intelligence  and  thrift.  Nothing,  on  the 
whole,  can  be  more  delusive  than  official  and  other  inquiries  into  the  labor  prob¬ 
lem  through  commissions  and  legislative  committees.  They  all  assume  that 
there  is  some  secret  in  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  which  can  be  found  out 
by  taking  testimony.  But  they  never  find  anything  out.  Their  reports  during 
the  last  fifty  years  would  make  a  small  library,  but  they  never  tell  us  anything 
new.  They  are  meant  to  pacify  and  amuse  the  laborer,  and  they  do  so;  but  to 
their  constant  failure  to  do  anything  more  we  owe  some  of  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment.  The  Socialists  believe  this  failure  due  to  want  of  will,  and  that  Karl 
Marx  has  discovered  the  great  truth  of  the  situation,  which  is,  that  labor  is 
entitled  to  the  whole  product.  The  great  law  which  Nature  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the  only  law  of  human  society 
which  we  are  able  to  extract  from  history,  is  that  the  more  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  of  the  race  shall  inherit  the  earth  and  have  the  best  time,  and  that 
all  others  shall  find  life  on  the  whole  dull  and  unprofitable.  Socialism  is  an 
attempt  to  contravene  this  law  and  insure  a  good  time  to  everybody,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  character  and  talents;  but  Nature  will  see  that  she  is  not  frus¬ 
trated  or  brought  to  naught,  and  I  do  not  think  educated  men  should  ever  cease 
to  call  attention  to  this  fact;  that  is,  ever  cease  to  preach  hopefulness,  not  to 
everybody,  but  to  good  people.  This  is  no  bar  to  benevolence  to  bad  people  or 
any  people;  but  our  first  duty  is  loyalty  to  the  great  qualities  of  our  kind,  to  the 
great  human  virtues  which  raise  the  civilized  man  above  the  savage. 

There  is  probably  no  government  in  the  world  today  as  stable  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  chief  advantage  of  democratic  government  is,  in  a  country 
like  this,  the  enormous  force  it  can  command  on  an  emergency.  By  "  emer¬ 
gency  ”  I  mean  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  or  the  conduct  of  a  foreign 
war.  But  it  is  not  equally  strong  in  the  ordinary  work  of  administration.  A 
good  many  governments,  by  far  inferior  to  it  in  strength,  fill  the  offices,  collect 
the  taxes,  administer  justice,  and  do  the  work  of  legislation  with  much  greater 
efficiency.  One  cause  of  this  inefficiency  is  that  the  popular  standard  in  such 
matters  is  low,  and  that  it  resents  dissastisfaction  as  an  assumption  of  supe¬ 
riority.  When  a  man  says  these  and  those  things  ought  not  to  be,  his  neighbors, 
who  find  no  fault  with  them,  naturally  accuse  him  of  giving  himself  airs.  It 
seems  as  if  he  thought  he  knew  more  than  they  did,  and  was  trying  to  impose 
his  plans  on  them.  The  consequence  is  that  in  a  land  of  pure  equality,  as  this  is, 
critics  are  always  an  unpopular  class,  and  criticism  is  in  some  sense  an  odious 
work.  The  only  condemnation  passed  on  the  governmental  acts  or  systems  is 
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apt  to  come  from  the  opposite  party  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  "  arraign¬ 
ment,”  which  generally  consists  in  wholesale  abuse  of  the  party  in  power,  treat¬ 
ing  all  their  acts,  small  or  great,  as  due  to  folly  or  depravity,  and  all  their 
public  men  as  either  fools  or  knaves.  Of  course  this  makes  but  small  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  taken  to  indicate  not  so  much  a  desire  to  improve 
the  public  service  as  to  get  hold  of  the  offices,  and  has  as  a  general  rule  but 
little  effect.  Parties  lose  their  hold  on  power  through  some  conspicuously  ob¬ 
noxious  acts  or  failures;  never,  or  very  rarely,  through  the  judgments  passed  on 
them  by  hostile  writers  or  orators.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  suc¬ 
cessful  government  than  abundant  criticism  from  sources  not  open  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  particular  interest.  There  is  nothing  which  bad  governments  so  much 
dislike  and  resent  as  criticism,  and  have  in  past  ages  taken  so  much  pains  to  put 
down.  In  fact,  a  history  of  the  civil  liberty  would  consist  largely  of  an  account 
of  the  resistance  to  criticism  on  the  part  of  rulers.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  a 
successful  tyranny  or  despotism  is  always  the  silencing  of  the  press  or  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  censorship. 

Popular  objection  to  criticism  is  however  senseless,  because  it  is  through 
criticism  —  that  is,  through  discrimination  between  two  things,  customs,  or 
courses  —  that  the  race  has  managed  to  come  out  of  the  woods  and  lead  a 
civilized  life.  The  first  man  who  objected  to  the  general  nakedness,  and  advised 
his  fellows  to  put  on  clothes,  was  the  first  critic.  Criticism  of  a  high  tariff  recom¬ 
mends  a  low  tariff;  criticism  of  monarchy  recommends  a  republic;  criticism  of 
vice  recommends  virtue.  In  fact,  almost  every  act  of  life,  in  the  practice  of  a 
profession  or  the  conduct  of  a  business,  condemns  one  course  and  suggests 
another.  The  word  means  judging,  and  judgment  is  the  highest  of  the  human 
faculties,  the  one  which  most  distinguishes  us  from  the  animals. 

There  is  probably  nothing  from  which  the  public  service  of  the  country 
suffers  more  today  than  the  silence  of  its  educated  class;  that  is,  the  small 
amount  of  criticism  which  comes  from  the  disinterested  and  competent  sources. 
It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  an  educated  man  to  say  anything  publicly  about  the 
questions  of  the  day.  He  is  absorbed  in  science,  or  art,  or  literature,  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  or  in  the  conduct  of  his  business;  and  if  he  has  any 
interest  at  all  in  public  affairs,  it  is  a  languid  one.  He  is  silent  because  he  does 
not  much  care,  or  because  he  does  not  wish  to  embarrass  the  administration  or 
"  hurt  the  party,”  or  because  he  does  not  feel  that  anything  he  could  say  would 
make  much  difference.  So  that  on  the  whole,  it  is  very  rarely  that  the  instructed 
opinion  of  the  country  is  ever  heard  on  any  subject.  The  report  of  the  Bar 
Association  on  the  nomination  of  Maynard  in  New  York  was  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  Some  improvement  in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the 
appearance  of  the  set  of  people  known  as  the  "  Mugwumps,”  who  are,  in  the 
main,  men  of  cultivation.  They  have  been  defined  in  various  ways.  They  are 
known  to  the  masses  mainly  as  "  kickers  ”;  that  is,  dissatisfied,  querulous 
people,  who  complain  of  everybody  and  cannot  submit  to  party  discipline.  But 
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they  are  the  only  critics  who  do  not  criticize  in  the  interest  of  party,  but  simply 
in  that  of  good  government.  They  are  a  kind  of  personage  whom  the  bulk  of 
the  voters  know  nothing  about  and  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  and  conse¬ 
quently  load  with  ridicule  and  abuse.  But  their  movement,  though  its  visible 
recognizable  effects  on  elections  may  be  small,  has  done  inestimable  service  in 
slackening  the  bonds  of  party  discipline,  in  making  the  expression  of  open  dis¬ 
sent  from  party  programs  respectable  and  common,  and  in  increasing  the  unre¬ 
liable  vote  in  large  states  like  New  York.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  this 
unreliable  vote  —  that  is,  the  vote  which  party  leaders  cannot  count  on  with 
certainty  —  should  be  large  in  such  states.  The  mere  fear  of  it  prevents  a  great 
many  excesses. 

But  in  criticism  one  always  has  hard  work  in  steering  a  straight  course 
between  optimism  and  pessimism.  These  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  the 
critic’s  career.  Almost  every  man  who  thinks  or  speaks  about  public  affairs  is 
either  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist;  which  he  is,  depends  a  good  deal  on  tempera¬ 
ment,  but  often  on  character.  The  political  jobber  or  corruptionist  is  almost 
always  an  optimist.  So  is  the  prosperous  business  man.  So  is  nearly  every  politi¬ 
cian,  because  the  optimist  is  nearly  always  the  more  popular  of  the  two.  As  a 
general  rule,  people  like  cheerful  men  and  the  promise  of  good  times.  The  kill¬ 
joy  and  bearer  of  bad  news  has  always  been  an  odious  character.  But  for  the 
cultivated  man  there  is  no  virtue  in  either  optimism  or  pessimism.  Some  people 
think  it  a  duty  to  be  optimistic,  and  for  some  people  it  may  be  a  duty;  but 
one  of  the  great  uses  of  education  is  to  teach  us  to  be  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
In  the  management  of  our  personal  affairs,  we  try  to  be  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  In  business,  a  persistent  and  uproarious  optimist  would  certainly  have 
poor  credit.  And  why?  Because  in  business  the  trustworthy  man,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  the  man  who  sees  things  as  they  are:  and  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
without  glamour  or  illusion,  is  the  first  condition  of  worldly  success.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  in  war,  in  finance,  in  law,  in  every  field  of  human  activity  in 
which  the  future  has  to  be  thought  of  and  provided  for.  It  is  just  as  essential 
in  politics.  The  only  reason  why  it  is  not  thought  as  essential  in  politics  is,  the 
punishment  for  failure  or  neglect  comes  in  politics  more  slowly. 

The  pessimist  has  generally  a  bad  name,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  him.  To  take  a  recent  illustration,  the  man  who  took  pessimistic  views  of 
the  silver  movement  was  for  nearly  twenty  years  under  a  cloud.  This  gloomy 
anticipation  of  1873  was  not  realized  until  1893.  For  a  thousand  years  after 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  pessimist,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  was  "  cock  of  the 
walk.”  He  certainly  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  role  in  the  Eastern 
world  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  Mohammedan  Hegira.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  he  has  not  needed  to  hang  his  head  since  the  Renaissance.  In  fact,  if  we 
take  various  nations  and  long  reaches  of  time,  we  shall  find  that  the  gloomy 
man  has  been  nearly  as  often  justified  by  the  course  of  events  as  the  cheerful 
one.  Neither  of  them  has  any  special  claim  to  a  hearing  on  public  affairs.  A 
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persistent  optimist,  although  he  may  be  a  most  agreeable  man  in  family  life, 
is  likely,  in  business  or  politics,  to  be  just  as  foolish  and  unbearable  as  a  per¬ 
sistent  pessimist.  He  is  as  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  order  of  nature.  The 
universe  is  not  governed  on  optimistic  any  more  than  on  pessimistic  principles. 
The  best  and  wisest  of  men  make  their  mistakes  and  have  their  share  of  sorrow 
and  sickness  and  losses.  So  also  the  most  happily  situated  nations  must  suffer 
from  internal  discord,  the  blunders  of  statesmen,  and  the  madness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  What  Cato  said  in  the  Senate  of  the  conditions  of  success,  rr  vigilando, 
agendo,  bene  consulendo,  prospere  omnia  cedunt  ”  [all  things  are  happily 
mastered  by  watchfulness,  action,  and  prudence],  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  two 
thousand  years  ago.  We  must  remember  that  though  the  optimist  may  be  the 
pleasantest  man  to  have  about  us,  he  is  the  least  likely  to  take  precautions; 
that  is,  the  least  likely  to  watch  and  work  for  success.  We  owe  a  great  deal  of 
our  slovenly  legislation  to  his  presence  in  large  numbers  in  Congress  and  the 
legislatures.  The  great  suffering  through  which  we  are  now  passing,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  persistence  in  our  silver  purchases,  is  the  direct  result  of  unrea¬ 
soning  optimism.  Its  promoters  disregarded  the  warnings  of  economists  and  fin¬ 
anciers  because  they  believed  that  somehow,  they  did  not  know  how,  the  thing 
would  come  out  right  in  the  end.  The  silver  collapse,  together  with  the 
Civil  War  over  slavery,  are  striking  illustrations  to  occur  in  one  century,  of  the 
fact  that  if  things  come  out  right  in  the  end,  it  is  often  after  periods  of  great 
suffering  and  disaster.  Could  people  have  foreseen  how  the  slavery  controversy 
would  end,  what  frantic  efforts  would  have  been  made  for  peaceful  abolition! 
Could  people  have  foreseen  the  panic  of  last  year,  with  its  wide-spread  dis¬ 
aster,  what  haste  would  have  been  made  to  stop  the  silver  purchases!  And  yet 
the  experience  of  mankind  afforded  abundant  reason  for  anticipating  both 
results. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  reason  why  educated  men  should  try  and  keep 
a  fair  mental  balance  between  both  pessimism  and  optimism,  is  that  there  has 
come  over  the  world  in  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  a  very  great  change 
of  opinion  touching  the  relations  of  the  government  to  the  community.  When 
Europe  settled  down  to  peaceful  work  after  the  great  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution,  it  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
was  all  that  was  needed  for  public  prosperity  and  private  happiness.  The  old 
government  interference  with  people’s  movements  and  doings  was  supposed  to 
be  the  reason  why  nations  had  not  been  happy  in  the  past.  This  became  the 
creed,  in  this  country,  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  came  into  existence  after 
the  foundation  of  the  federal  government.  At  the  same  time  there  grew  up  here 
the  popular  idea  of  the  American  character,  in  which  individualism  was  the 
most  marked  trait.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  it  in  your  own  time,  you  may 
remember  it  in  the  literature  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  century.  The  typical 
American  was  always  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes.  He  sailed  the  seas  and 
penetrated  the  forest,  and  built  cities  and  lynched  the  horse  thieves,  and  fought 
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the  Indians  and  dug  the  mines,  without  anybody’s  help  or  support.  He  had 
even  an  ill-concealed  contempt  for  regular  troops,  as  men  under  control  and 
discipline.  He  scorned  government  for  any  other  purposes  than  security  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  This  was  the  kind  of  American  that  Tocqueville 
founded  here  in  1833.  He  says:  — 

"  The  European  often  sees  in  the  public  functionaries  simple  force;  the 
American  sees  nothing  but  law.  One  may  then  say  that  in  America  a  man  never 
obeys  a  man,  or  anything  but  justice  and  law.  Consequently  he  has  formed  of 
himself  an  opinion  which  is  often  exaggerated,  but  is  always  salutary.  He  trusts 
without  fear  to  his  own  strength,  which  appears  to  him  equal  to  anything.  A 
private  individual  conceives  some  sort  of  enterprise.  Even  if  this  enterprise 
have  some  sort  of  connection  with  the  public  welfare,  it  never  occurs  to  him  to 
address  himself  to  the  government  in  order  to  obtain  its  aid.  He  makes  his 
plan  known,  offers  to  carry  it  out,  calls  other  individuals  to  his  aid,  and 
struggles  with  all  his  might  against  any  obstacles  there  may  be  in  his  way. 
Often,  without  doubt,  he  succeeds  less  well  than  the  State  would  in  his  place; 
but  in  the  long  run  the  general  result  of  individual  enterprises  far  surpasses 
anything  the  government  could  do.” 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  this  type  of  character  has  not  passed  away,  it 
has  been  greatly  modified;  and  it  has  been  modified  by  two  agencies  —  the 
"  labor  problem,”  as  it  is  called,  and  legislative  protection  to  native  industry. 
I  am  not  going  to  make  an  argument  about  the  value  of  this  protection  in 
promoting  native  industry,  or  about  its  value  from  the  industrial  point  of  view. 
We  may  or  we  may  not  owe  to  it  the  individual  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States.  About  that  I  do  not  propose  -to  say  anything.  What  I  want  to 
say  is  that  the  doctrine  that  it  is  a  function  of  government,  not  simply  to  foster 
industry  in  general,  but  to  consider  the  case  of  every  particular  industry  and 
give  it  the  protection  that  it  needs,  could  not  be  preached  and  practised  for 
thirty  years  in  a  community  like  this,  without  modifying  the  old  American 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  government  to  the  individual.  It  makes  the 
government,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  partner  in  every  industrial  enterprise,  and 
makes  every  Presidential  election  an  affair  of  the  pocket  to  every  miner  and 
manufacturer  and  to  his  men;  for  the  men  have  for  fully  thirty  years  been 
told  that  the  amount  of  their  wages  would  depend,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
on  the  way  the  election  went.  The  notion  that  the  government  owes  assistance 
to  individuals  in  carrying  on  business  and  making  a  livelihood  has  in  fact, 
largely  through  the  tariff  discussions,  permeated  a  very  large  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  has  materially  changed  what  I  may  call  the  American  outlook.  It 
has  greatly  reinforced  among  the  foreign-born  population  the  socialistic  ideas 
which  many  bring  here  with  them,  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State 
towards  labor;  for  it  is  preached  vehemently  by  the  employing  class. 

What  makes  this  look  the  more  serious  is,  that  our  political  and  social 
manners  are  not  adapted  to  it.  In  Europe,  the  State  is  possessed  of  an  admin- 
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istrative  machine  which  has  a  finish,  efficacy,  and  permanence  unknown  here, 
Tocqueville  comments  on  its  absence  among  us;  and  it  is,  as  all  the  advocates 
of  civil-service  reform  know,  very  difficult  to  supply.  All  the  agencies  of  the 
government  suffer  from  the  imposition  on  them  of  what  I  may  call  non- 
American  duties.  For  instance,  a  custom-house  organized  as  a  political  machine 
was  never  intended  to  collect  the  enormous  sum  of  duties  which  must  pass 
through  its  hands  under  our  tariff.  A  post-office  whose  master  has  to  be 
changed  every  four  years  to  "  placate  ”  Tammany,  or  the  anti-Snappers,  or  any 
other  body  of  politicians,  was  never  intended  to  handle  the  huge  mass  which 
American  mails  have  now  become.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  income 
tax  is  the  prying  into  people’s  affairs  which  it  involves. 

In  all  these  things,  we  are  trying  to  meet  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of 
much  older  societies  with  the  machinery  of  a  much  earlier  and  simpler  state  of 
things.  It  is  high  time  to  halt  in  this  progress  until  our  administrative  system 
has  been  brought  up  to  the  level  even  of  our  present  requirements.  It  is  quite 
true  that,  with  our  system  of  State  and  federal  constitutions  laying  prohibitions 
on  the  Legislature  and  Congress,  any  great  extension  of  the  sphere  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  our  time  seems  very  unlikely.  Yet  the  assumption  by  Congress,  with 
the  support  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  power  to  issue  paper  money  in  time 
of  peace,  the  power  to  make  prolonged  purchases  of  a  commodity  like  silver, 
the  power  to  impose  an  income  tax,  to  execute  great  public  works,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  native  industry,  are  powers  large  enough  to  effect  a  great  change  in  the 
constitution  of  society  and  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  such  as,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  in  the  present  state  of  human  culture,  no  government  ought  to  have  and 
exercise. 

One  hears  every  day  from  educated  people  some  addition  to  the  number  of 
things  which  "  governments  ”  ought  to  do,  but  for  which  any  government  we 
have  at  present  is  totally  unfit.  One  listens  to  them  with  amazement,  when 
looking  at  the  material  of  which  our  government  is  composed  —  for  the  matter 
of  that,  of  which  all  governments  are  composed;  for  I  suppose  there  is  no 
question  that  all  legislative  bodies  in  the  world  have  in  twenty  years  run  down 
in  quality.  The  parliamentary  system  is  apparently  failing  to  meet  the  demands 
of  modern  democratic  society,  and  is  falling  into  some  disrepute;  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  there  was  at  present  just  as  little  chance  of  a  substitute  of  any  kind 
as  of  the  dethronement  of  universal  suffrage.  It  will  probably  last  indefinitely, 
and  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as  its  constituents  make  it.  But  this  probable  extension 
of  the  powers  and  functions  of  government  makes  more  necessary  than  ever  a 
free  expression  of  opinion,  and  especially  of  educated  opinion.  We  may  rail  at 
"  mere  talk  ”  as  much  as  we  please,  but  the  probability  is  that  the  affairs  of 
nations  and  of  men  will  be  more  and  more  regulated  by  talk.  The  amount  of 
talk  which  is  now  expended  on  all  subjects  of  human  interest  —  and  in  "  talk  ” 
I  include  contributions  to  periodical  literature  —  is  something  of  which  no 
previous  age  has  had  the  smallest  conception.  Of  course  it  varies  infinitely  in 
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quality.  A  very  large  proportion  of  it  does  no  good  beyond  relieving  the 
feelings  of  the  talker.  Political  philosophers  maintain,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  one  of  its  greatest  uses  is  keeping  down  discontent  under  popular  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  an  immense  relief  to  a  man  with  a 
grievance  to  express  his  feelings  about  it  in  words,  even  if  he  knows  that  his 
words  will  have  no  immediate  effect.  Self-love  is  apt  to  prevent  most  men 
from  thinking  that  anything  they  say  with  passion  or  earnestness  will  utterly 
and  finally  fail.  But  still  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  one  half  of  the  talk  of  the 
world  on  subjects  of  general  interest  is  waste.  But  the  other  half  certainly  tells.  » 
We  know  this  from  the  change  in  ideas  from  generation  to  generation.  We  see 
that  opinions  which  at  one  time  everybody  held  became  absurd  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century  —  opinions  about  religion  and  morals  and  manners  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Nearly  every  man  of  my  age  can  recall  old  opinions  of  his  own  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest,  which  he  once  thought  highly  respectable,  and  which 
he  is  now  almost  ashamed  of  having  ever  held.  He  does  not  remember  when  he 
changed  them,  or  why,  but  somehow  they  have  passed  away  from  him. 

In  communities  these  changes  are  often  very  striking.  The  transformation, 
for  instance,  of  the  England  of  Cromwell  into  the  England  of  Queen  Anne,  or 
of  the  New  England  of  Cotton  Mather  into  the  New  England  of  Theodore 
Parker  and  Emerson,  was  very  extraordinary,  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
say  in  detail  what  brought  it  about  or  when  it  began.  Lecky  has  some  curious 
observations  in  his  "  History  of  Rationalism  ”  on  these  silent  changes  in  new 
beliefs,  apropos  of  the  disappearance  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft.  Nobody  could 
say  what  had  swept  it  away;  but  it  appeared  that  in  a  certain  year  people  were 
ready  to  bum  old  women  as  witches,  and  a  few  years  later  were  ready  to  laugh 
at  or  pity  any  one  who  thought  old  women  could  be  witches.  "  At  one  period,” 
says  he,  "we  find  everyone  disposed  to  believe  in  witches;  at  a  later  period  we 
find  this  predisposition  has  silently  passed  away.”  The  belief  in  witchcraft  may 
perhaps  be  considered  a  somewhat  violent  illustration,  like  the  change  in  public 
opinion  about  slavery  in  this  country.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  talk 
—  somebody’s,  anybody’s,  everybody’s  talk  —  by  which  these  changes  are 
wrought,  by  which  each  generation  comes  to  feel  and  think  differently  from 
its  predecessor. 

No  one  ever  talks  freely  about  anything  without  contributing  something,  let 
it  be  ever  so  little,  to  the  unseen  forces  which  carry  the  race  on  to  its  final 
destiny.  Even  if  he  does  not  make  a  positive  impression,  he  counteracts  or 
modifies  some  other  impression,  or  sets  in  motion  some  train  of  ideas  in  some 
one  else,  which  helps  to  change  the  face  of  the  world.  So  I  shall,  in  disregard 
of  the  great  laudation  of  silence  which  filled  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Carlyle, 
say  that  one  of  the  functions  of  an  educated  man  is  to  talk;  and  of  course  he 
should  try  to  talk  wisely. 
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EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connect¬ 
icut,  on  October  8,  1833.  He  entered  Yale  in  1849,  but  did  not  remain 
with  his  class  to  the  end.  In  1852  he  took  up  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  followed  it  with  varying  fortunes,  first  in  the  country,  afterwards 
in  New  York,  for  twelve  years.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
acted  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  from  Washington  and  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  In  1864  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  New  York  Exchange,  and  from 
that  time  he  doubled  the  pursuit  of  literature  with  the  life  of  a  man  of  active 
affairs.  His  home  was  in  the  city  of  New  York  until  1896,  when  he  removed 
to  Bronxville  for  a  decade,  returning  again  to  New  York  for  his  last  years. 

Stedman’s  first  published  volume  was  the  '  Poems,  Lyric  and  Idyllic  ’  of 
i860.  This  was  followed  by  'Alice  of  Monmouth  and  Other  Poems’  (1864), 
'The  Blameless  Prince  and  Other  Poems’  (1869),  and  'Hawthorne  and 
Other  Poems’  (1877).  The  contents  of  these  four  volumes  were  brought 
together  in  a  "  Household  Edition,”  published  in  1884  in  a  single  volume. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  been  devoting  a  growing  amount  of  attention  to  critical 
work,  which  bore  fruit  in  two  important  volumes  — '  The  Victorian  Poets  ’ 
(1875),  and  'The  Poets  of  America’  (1886).  In  1892,  a  third  volume  was 
added  to  this  section  of  his  works  in  the  shape  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  '  The 
Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry  ’  with  which  he  had,  in  the  year  preceding, 
inaugurated  the  Percy  Turnbull  memorial  lectureship  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  During  the  year  1897,  Stedman  published  as  '  Poems  Now  First 
Collected  ’  the  verse  that  had  accumulated  since  the  appearance  of  the  "  House¬ 
hold  Edition.”  A  few  words  about  his  activity  as  an  editor  and  commentator 
will  complete  this  account  of  his  more  important  work,  although  a  number  of 
minor  publications  have  been  left  unmentioned.  From  1888  to  1890  he  was 
engaged,  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Ellen  M.  Hutchinson,  in  preparing  '  A 
Library  of  American  Literature  ’  in  eleven  volumes;  a  work  so  thoroughly  and 
so  conscientiously  done,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
rival.  In  1895  he  brought  out,  in  connection  with  Professor  G.  E.  Woodberry, 
the  much-needed  complete  edition  of  Poe,  supplying  careful  notes  and  exten¬ 
sive  critical  essays.-  In  that  year  also  he  published  his  judiciously  chosen 
'  Victorian  Anthology,’  which  was  followed  before  very  long  by  an  '  American 
Anthology  ’  upon  a  similar  plan. 

As  a  poet,  Stedman  occupied  a  very  high  place  in  our  literature.  His  earlier 
work  had  suggestions  of  the  things  he  most  loved  —  of  the  Tennysonian  idyl, 
the  Landorian  cameo,  the  delicate  trifling  and  the  "  occasional  ”  felicity  of 
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Holmes  or  Austin  Dobson;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  his  essential  utter¬ 
ance  was  to  be  his  own,  and  the  expression  of  a  strong  alert  individuality.  Some 
of  his  poems  —  such  as  'How  Old  Brown  Took  Harper’s  Ferry,’  'Pan  in 
Wall  Street,’  and  '  Wanted  —  A  Man  ’  —  were  once  among  the  most  familiar 
productions  of  American  verse.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  war  he  devoted 
many  a  well-remembered  and  fervently  patriotic  strain  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  And  after  that,  upon  many  a  celebration  of  civic  or  social  interest, 
he  expressed  the  dominant  ideas  and  emotions  of  the  occasion  in  rarely  felic¬ 
itous  numbers.  His  voice  was  often  raised  in  behalf  of  many  a  noble  cause; 
and  we  find  him  sixty  years  ago  pleading  for  both  Crete  and  Cuba,  at  that 
time  struggling  to  be  free.  The  quality  of  his  genius  is  mainly  lyrical,  and  his 
poetical  utterance  that  of  an  eager  clear-sighted  spirit,  responsive  to  both 
natural  impressions  and  the  appeal  of  culture,  and  finely  attuned  to  all  the 
complex  life  of  the  modern  world.  As  a  critic,  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  sug¬ 
gestive  and  helpful.  His  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  literature  is  almost  unerring, 
and  he  stimulates  the  reader  to  share  in  his  own  raptures.  His  three  volumes  of 
criticism  constitute  a  most  important  body  of  opinion  on  English  poetry.  Other 
critics  have  given  us  purple  patches  of  such  discussion;  Stedman  wove  for 
us  a  continuous  web.  And  his  critical  writing  combines,  in  nice  adjustment, 
the  two  elements  that  are  usually  represented  by  different  men.  It  is  at  once 
academic  in  its  deference  to  the  recognized  esthetic  standards,  and  subjective 
in  its  revelation  of  the  play  of  poetry  upon  a  receptive  and  sympathetic  mind  — 
thus  escaping  formalism  upon  the  one  hand,  and  inconclusiveness  upon  the 
other.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  mind  thus  trained  in  both  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  criticism  of  literature  brought  almost  ideal  qualifications  to  the 
tasks  of  editor  and  anthologist,  and  that  Stedman’s  work  in  these  fields  was 
no  unimportant  part  of  his  great  services  to  literature. 

A  more  indirect  service  to  the  same  cause  may  be  made  the  subject  of  this 
closing  word.  A  whole  generation  of  American  writers  owe  Stedman  a  debt 
that  is  not  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  enumeration  of  his  books.  Busy  as  the 
exigencies  of  his  twofold  life  ever  kept  him,  he  never  proved  too  busy  to 
extend  sympathy  and  the  helping  hand  of  personal  criticism  and  counsel  to 
those  who  had  come  to  him  for  aid.  Stedman  thus  gave  of  himself  so  freely  and 
so  generously  that  it  must  have  proved  in  the  aggregate  a  heavy  tax  upon  his 
energies.  But  he  had  the  reward  of  knowing  that  the  tribute  paid  him  as  poet 
and  critic  by  his  readers  was,  to  an  exceptional  degree,  mingled  with  the  tribute 
of  the  personal  gratitude  that  they  felt  for  him  as  counselor  and  friend.  He 
died  January  18,  1908. 

All  the  following  poems  are  copyrighted,  and  are  printed  here  by  permission 
of  the  author,  and  of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  publishers. 
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THE  HAND  OF  LINCOLN 

IOOK  on  this  cast,  and  know  the  hand 
That  bore  a  nation  in  its  hold; 

^  From  this  mute  witness  understand 
What  Lincoln  was  —  how  large  of  mold; 

The  man  who  sped  the  woodman’s  team, 

And  deepest  sunk  the  plowman’s  share, 

And  pushed  the  laden  raft  astream, 

Of  fate  before  him  unaware. 

This  was  the  hand  that  knew  to  swing 

The  axe  —  since  thus  would  Freedom  train 
Her  son  —  and  made  the  forest  ring, 

And  drove  the  wedge,  and  toiled  amain. 

Firm  hand,  that  loftier  office  took, 

A  conscious  leader’s  will  obeyed, 

And  when  men  sought  his  word  and  look, 

With  steadfast  might  the  gathering  swayed. 

No  courtier’s,  toying  with  a  sword, 

Nor  minstrel’s,  laid  across  a  lute; 

A  chief’s,  uplifted  to  the  Lord 

When  all  the  kings  of  earth  were  mute! 

The  hand  of  Anak,  sinewed  strong, 

The  fingers  that  on  greatness  clutch; 

Yet,  lo!  the  marks  their  lines  along 

Of  one  who  strove  and  suffered  much. 

For  here  in  knotted  cord  and  vein 
I  trace  the  varying  chart  of  years; 

I  know  the  troubled  heart,  the  strain, 

The  weight  of  Atlas  —  and  the  tears. 

Again  I  see  the  patient  brow 

That  palm  erewhile  was  wont  to  press; 

And  now  ’tis  furrowed  deep,  and  now 
Made  smooth  with  hope  and  tenderness. 
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For  something  of  a  formless  grace 
This  molded  outline  plays  about; 

A  pitying  flame,  beyond  our  trace, 
Breathes  like  a  spirit,  in  and  out  — 

The  love  that  cast  an  aureole 
Round  one  who,  longer  to  endure, 

Called  mirth  to  ease  his  ceaseless  dole, 
Yet  kept  his  nobler  purpose  sure. 

Lo,  as  I  gaze,  the  statured  man, 

Built  up  from  yon  large  hand,  appears; 

A  type  that  Nature  wills  to  plan 
But  once  in  all  a  people’s  years. 

What  better  than  this  voiceless  cast 
To  tell  of  such  a  one  as  he, 

Since  through  its  living  semblance  passed 
The  thought  that  bade  a  race  be  free! 


PROVENCAL  LOVERS  — AUCASSIN  AND  NICOLETTE 


WITHIN  the  garden  of  Beaucaire 
He  met  her  by  a  secret  stair  — 
The  night  was  centuries  ago. 
Said  Aucassin,  "  My  love,  my  pet, 

These  old  confessors  vex  me  so! 

They  threaten  all  the  pains  of  hell 
Unless  I  give  you  up,  ma  belle  ”  — 

Said  Aucassin  to  Nicolette. 


"  Now,  who  should  there  in  heaven  be 
To  £11  your  place,  ma  tres  douce  mie? 

To  reach  that  spot  I  little  care! 

There  all  the  droning  priests  are  met; 
All  the  old  cripples,  too,  are  there 
That  unto  shrines  and  altars  cling 
To  filch  the  Peter-pence  we  bring  ”  — 
Said  Aucassin  to  Nicolette. 

"  There  are  the  barefoot  monks  and  friars 
With  gowns  well  tattered  by  the  briars, 
The  saints  who  lift  their  eyes  and  whine: 
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I  like  them  not  —  a  starveling  set! 
Who’d  care  with  folk  like  these  to  dine? 
The  other  road  ’twere  just  as  well 
That  you  and  I  should  take,  ma  belle!  ”  — 
Said  Aucassin  to  Nicolette. 

"■To  Purgatory  I  would  go 
With  pleasant  comrades  whom  we  know: 
Fair  scholars,  minstrels,  lusty  knights 
Whose  deeds  the  land  will  not  forget, 
The  captains  of  a  hundred  fights, 

The  men  of  valor  and  degree  — 

We’ll  join  that  gallant  company,” 

Said  Aucassin  to  Nicolette. 

"  There,  too,  are  jousts  and  joyance  rare, 
And  beauteous  ladies  debonair, 

The  pretty  dames,  the  merry  brides, 

Who  with  their  wedded  lords  coquette 
And  have  a  friend  or  two  besides  — 

And  all  in  gold  and  trappings  gay, 

With  furs,  and  crests  in  vair  and  gray  ”  — 
Said  Aucassin  to  Nicolette. 

"  Sweet  players  on  the  cithern  strings, 

And  they  who  roam  the  world  like  kings, 
Are  gathered  there,  so  blithe  and  free! 

Pardie!  I’d  join  them  now,  my  pet, 

If  you  went  also,  ma  douce  mie! 

The  joys  of  heaven  I’d  forego 
To  have  you  with  me  there  below  ”  — 

Said  Aucassin  to  Nicolette. 


TOUJOURS  AMOUR 


PRITHEE  tell  me,  Dimple-Chin, 
At  what  age  does  love  begin? 
Your  blue  eyes  have  scarcely  seen 
Summers  three,  my  fairy  queen, 

But  a  miracle  of  sweets, 

Soft  approaches,  sly  retreats, 

Show  the  little  archer  there, 

Hidden  in  your  pretty  hair: 
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When  didst  learn  a  heart  to  win? 

Prithee  tell  me,  Dimple-Chin! 

"  Oh!  ”  the  rosy  lips  reply, 

"  I  can’t  tell  you  if  I  try. 

’Tis  so  long  I  can’t  remember: 

Ask  some  younger  lass  than  I!  ” 

Tell,  oh  tell  me,  Grizzled-Face, 

Do  your  heart  and  head  keep  pace? 

When  does  hoary  love  expire, 

When  do  frosts  put  out  the  fire? 

Can  its  embers  burn  below 
All  that  chill  December  snow? 

Care  you  still  soft  hands  to  press, 

Bonny  heads  to  smooth  and  bless? 

When  does  love  give  up  the  chase? 

Tell,  oh  tell  me,  Grizzled-Face! 

"  Ah!  ”  the  wise  old  lips  reply, 

"  Youth  may  pass  and  strength  may  die; 
But  of  love  I  can’t  foretoken: 

Ask  some  older  sage  than  I!  ” 


PAN  IN  WALL  STREET 

JUST  where  the  Treasury’s  marble  front 

Looks  over  Wall  Street’s  mingled  nations 
Where  Jews  and  Gentiles  most  are  wont 
To  throng  for  trade  and  last  quotations; 
Where,  hour  by  hour,  the  rates  of  gold 
Outrival,  in  the  ears  of  people, 

The  quarter-chimes,  serenely  tolled 
From  Trinity’s  undaunted  steeple  — 

Even  there  I  heard  a  strange,  wild  strain 
Sound  high  above  the  modern  clamor, 

Above  the  cries  of  greed  and  gain, 

The  curbstone  war,  the  auction’s  hammer; 
And  swift,  on  Music’s  misty  ways, 

It  led,  from  all  this  strife  for  millions, 

To  ancient,  sweet-do-nothing  days 
Among  the  kirtle-robed  Sicilians. 
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And  as  it  stilled  the  multitude, 

And  yet  more  joyous  rose,  and  shriller, 

I  saw  the  minstrel,  where  he  stood 
At  ease  against  a  Doric  pillar: 

One  hand  a  droning  organ  played, 

The  other  held  a  Pan’s-pipe  (fashioned 
Like  those  of  old)  to  lips  that  made 

The  reeds  give  out  that  strain  impassioned. 

’Twas  Pan  himself  had  wandered  here 
A-strolling  through  this  sordid  city, 

And  piping  to  the  civic  ear 

The  prelude  of  some  pastoral  ditty! 

The  demigod  had  crossed  the  seas  — 

From  haunts  of  shepherd,  nymph,  and  satyr. 
And  Syracusan  times  —  to  these 

Far  shores  and  twenty  centuries  later. 

A  ragged  cap  was  on  his  head; 

But  —  hidden  thus  —  there  was  no  doubting 
That,  all  with  crispy  locks  o’erspread, 

His  gnarled  horns  were  somewhere  sprouting; 
His.  club-feet,  cased  in  rusty  shoes, 

Were  crossed,  as  on  some  frieze  you  see  them, 
And  trousers,  patched  of  divers  hues, 

Concealed  his  crooked  shanks  beneath  them. 

He  filled  the  quivering  reeds  with  sound, 

And  o’er  his  mouth  their  changes  shifted, 
And  with  his  goat’s-eyes  looked  around 
Where’er  the  passing  current  drifted; 

And  soon,  as  on  Trinacrian  hills 

The  nymphs  and  herdsmen  ran  to  hear  him, 
Even  now  the  tradesmen  from  their  tills, 

With  clerks  and  porters,  crowded  near  him. 

The  bulls  and  bears  together  drew 

From  Jauncey  Court  and  New  Street  Alley, 
As  erst,  if  pastorals  be  true, 

Came  beasts  from  every  wooded  valley; 

The  random  passers  stayed  to  list  — 

A  boxer  AEgon,  rough  and  merry, 

A  Broadway  Daphnis,  on  his  tryst 
With  Nai's  at  the  Brooklyn  Ferry. 
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A  one-eyed  Cyclops  halted  long 
In  tattered  cloak  of  army  pattern; 

And  Galatea  joined  the  throng  — 

A  blowsy,  apple-vending  slattern; 

While  old  Silenus  staggered  out 

From  some  new-fangled  lunch-house  handy, 
And  bade  the  piper,  with  a  shout, 

To  strike  up  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy! 

A  newsboy  and  a  peanut  girl 
Like  little  fauns  began  to  caper: 

His  hair  was  all  in  tangled  curl, 

Her  tawny  legs  were  bare  and  taper; 

And  still  the  gathering  larger  grew, 

And  gave  its  pence  and  crowded  nigher, 
While  aye  the  shepherd-minstrel  blew 
His  pipe,  and  struck  the  gamut  higher. 

O  heart  of  Nature,  beating  still 

With  throbs  her  vernal  passion  taught  her  — 
Even  here,  as  on  the  vine-clad  hill, 

Or  by  the  Arethusan  water! 

New  forms  may  fold  the  speech,  new  lands 
Arise  within  these  ocean-portals, 

But  Music  waves  eternal  wands  — 

Enchantress  of  the  souls  of  mortals! 

So  thought  I  —  but  among  us  trod 
A  man  in  blue,  with  legal  baton, 

And  scoffed  the  vagrant  demigod, 

And  pushed  him  from  the  step  I  sat  on. 
Doubting  I  mused  upon  the  cry, 

"  Great  Pan  is  dead!  ”  —  and  all  the  people 
Went  on  their  ways;  —  and  clear  and  high 
The  quarter  sounded  from  the  steeple. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMERICAN  POETRY 

From  'Poets  of  America.’  Copyright,  1885,  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 

THERE  are  questions  that  come  home  to  one  who  would  aid  in  speeding 
the  return  of  "  the  Muse,  disgusted  at  ”  the  "  age  and  clime.”  Can  I, 
he  asks,  be  reckoned  with  the  promoters  of  her  new  reign?  Yes,  it  will 
be  answered,  if  your  effort  is  in  earnest,  and  if  you  are  in  truth  a  poet.  To 
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doubt  of  this  is  almost  the  doubt’s  own  confirmation.  The  writer  to  whom 
rhythmic  phrases  come  as  the  natural  utterance  of  his  extremest  hope,  regret, 
devotion,  is  a  poet  of  some  degree.  At  the  rarest  crises  he  finds  that,  without 
and  even  beyond  his  will,  life  and  death  and  all  things  dear  and  sacred  are 
made  auxiliary  to  the  compulsive  purpose  of  his  art;  just  as  in  the  passion  for 
science,  as  if  to  verify  the  terrible  irony  of  Balzac  and  Wordsworth,  the 
alchemist  will  analyze  his  wife’s  tears,  the  Linnaean  will  botanize  upon  his 
mother’s  grave:  — 

Alas,  and  hast  thou  then  so  soon  forgot 

The  bond  that  with  thy  gift  of  song  did  go  — 

Severe  as  fate,  fixed  and  unchangeable? 

Dost  thou  not  know  this  is  the  poet’s  lot! 

If  when  his  brain  is  in  working  humor,  its  chambers  filled  with  imaged 
pageantry,  the  same  form  of  utterance  becomes  his  ready  servant,  then  he  is  a 
poet  indeed.  But  if  he  has  a  dexterous  metrical  faculty,  and  hunts  for  theme 
and  motive  —  or  if  his  verse  does  not  say  what  otherwise  cannot  be  said  at  all 
—  then  he  is  a  mere  artisan  in  words,  and  less  than  those  whose  thought  and 
feeling  are  too  deep  for  speech.  The  true  poet  is  haunted  by  his  gift,  even  in 
hours  of  drudgery  and  enforced  prosaic  life.  He  cannot  escape  it.  After  spells 
of  dejection  and  weariness,  when  it  has  seemed  to  leave  for  ever,  it  always, 
always  returns  again  —  perishable  only  with  himself. 

Again  he  will  ask,  What  are  my  opportunities?  What  is  the  final  appraise¬ 
ment  of  the  time  and  situation?  We  have  noted  those  latter-day  conditions  that 
vex  the  poet’s  mind.  Yet  art  is  the  precious  outcome  of  all  conditions:  there- 
are  none  that  may  not  be  transmuted  in  its  crucible.  Science,  whose  iconoclasm 
had  to  be  considered,  first  of  all,  in  our  study  of  the  Victorian  period,  has 
forced  us  to  adjust  ourselves  to  its  dispensation.  A  scientific  conflict  with  tra¬ 
dition  always  has  been  in  progress,  though  never  so  determinedly  as  now.  But 
the  poet  and  artist  keep  pace  with  it,  even  forestall  it,  so  that  each  new  won¬ 
der  leads  to  greater  things,  and  the  so-called  doom  of  art  is  a  victorious 
transition:  — 

If  my  bark  sinks,  ’tis  to  another  sea. 

As  to  material  conditions,  we  find  that  the  practical  eagerness  of  the  age, 
and  of  our  own  people  before  all,  has  so  nearly  satisfied  its  motive  as  to  beget 
the  intellectual  and  esthetic  needs  to  which  beauty  is  the  purveyor.  As  hereto¬ 
fore  in  Venice  and  other  commonwealths,  first  nationality,  then  riches,  then  the 
rise  of  poetry  and  the  arts.  After  materialism  and  the  scientific  stress,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  journalism  have  been  the  chief  counter-sway  to  poetic  activity.  But 
our  journals  are  now  the  adjuvants  of  imaginative  effort  in  prose  and  verse: 
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the  best  of  them  are  conducted  by  writers  who  have  the  literary  spirit,  and  who 
make  room  for  ideal  literature,  even  if  it  does  not  swell  their  lists  so  rapidly 
as  that  of  another  kind.  The  poet  can  get  a  hearing;  our  Chattertons  need  not 
starve  in  their  garrets:  there  never  was  a  better  market  for  the  wares  of 
Apollo;  their  tuneful  venders  need  not  hope  for  wealth,  but  if  one  cannot 
make  his  genius  something  more  than  its  own  exceeding  great  reward,  it  is 
because  he  mistakes  the  period,  or  scorns  to  address  himself  fitly  to  his  readers. 
Finally,  criticism  is  at  once  more  catholic  and  more  discriminating  than  of  old. 
Can  it  make  a  poet,  or  teach  him  his  mission?  Hardly;  but  it  can  spur  him  to 
his  best,  and  point  out  the  heresies  from  which  he  must  free  himself  or  address 
the  oracle  in  vain. 

Such  being  our  opportunities,  we  have  seen  that  the  personal  requirements 
are  coequal,  and  their  summing-up  may  well  be  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  Warmth,  action,  genuine  human  interest,  must  vivify  the  minstrel’s 
art:  the  world  will  receive  him  if  he  in  truth  comes  into  his  own.  Taste  and 
adroitness  can  no  longer  win  by  novelty.  Natural  emotion  is  the  soul  of  poetry, 
as  melody  is  of  music:  the  same  faults  are  engendered  by  overstudy  of  either 
art;  there  is  a  lack  of  sincerity,  or  irresistible  impulse,  in  both  the  poet  and  the 
composer.  The  decorative  vogue  has  reached  its  lowest  grade  —  that  of  as¬ 
sumption  for  burlesque  and  persiflage;  just  as  Pre-Raphaelitism,  at  first  a  re¬ 
form  in  art,  extended  to  poetry,  to  architecture,  to  wall  decoration,  to  stage 
setting,  finally  to  the  dress  of  moonstruck  blue-stockings  and  literary  dandies. 
What  has  been  gained  in  new  design  will  survive.  But  henceforth  the  sense  of 
beauty  must  have  something  "  far  more  deeply  interfused  ”  —  the  ideal,  which, 
though  not  made  with  hands  of  artificers,  is  eternal  on  the  earth  as  in  the 
heavens,  because  it  is  inherent  in  the  soul.  There  is  also  one  prerequisite,  upon 
which  stress  was  laid  by  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  application  to  modern  art  of 
Goethe’s  reservation  as  to  the  worth  of  certain  engravings:  "  Still  something 
is  wanting  in  all  these  pictures  —  the  Manly.  .  .  .  The  pictures  lack  a  certain 
urgent  power,”  etc.  Culture,  I  have  said,  will  make  a  poet  draw  ahead  of  his 
unstudious  fellows;  but  the  resolve  born  of  conviction  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
advance.  The  lecturer  rightly  declared  that  only  "  courageous  work  will  suit 
America,  whose  race  is  essentially  courageous  and  stoical.”  Our  keynote  as¬ 
suredly  should  be  that  of  freshness  and  joy;  the  sadness  of  declining  races  only 
has  the  beauty  of  natural  pathos.  There  is  no  cause  for  morbidly  introspective 
verse  —  no  need,  I  hope,  for  dilettanteism  —  in  this  brave  country  of  ours  for 
centuries  to  come. 

I  think,  too,  we  may  claim  that  there  is  no  better  ideal  of  manhood  than  the 
American  ideal,  derived  from  an  aggregation  of  characteristic  types.  Our  fu¬ 
ture  verse  should  be  more  native  than  that  of  the  past,  in  having  a  flavor  more 
plainly  distinct  from  the  motherland.  Not  that  our  former  contingent  mis¬ 
represented  the  America  of  its  time.  Even  Longfellow’s  work,  with  so  much  of 
imported  theme  and  treatment,  conveyed  a  sentiment  that  came,  say  what  we 
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will,  from  no  foreign  source.  The  reason  that  a  decidedly  autochthonous  kind 
was  not  then  proffered,  unless  by  Whitman,  was  that  a  distinction  between 
the  conditions  of  England  and  America  was  not  more  strongly  established. 
Since  the  War  our  novitiate  has  ended.  We  welcome  home  productions;  our 
servility  of  foreign  judgment  has  lessened,  and  we  apply  with  considerable 
self-poise  our  own  standards  of  criticism  to  things  abroad.  We  have  outlived 
the  greed  of  childhood  that  depends  on  sustenance  furnished  by  its  elders;  and 
are  far  indeed  from  the  senile  atrophy  which  also  must  borrow  to  recruit  its 
wasting  powers.  Our  debt  to  acute  foreign  critics  is  none  the  less  memorable. 
They,  in  truth,  were  the  first  to  counsel  us  that  we  should  lean  upon  ourselves; 
to  insist  that  we  ought  at  least  to  escape  Old  World  limitations  —  the  first  to 
recognize  so  heartily  anything  purely  American,  even  our  sectional  humor,  as 
to  bring  about  our  discovery  that  it  was  not  necessarily  "  a  poor  thing,” 
although  our  "  own.” 

It  is  agreed  that  sectional  types,  which  thus  have  lent  their  raciness  to  vari¬ 
ous  productions,  are  subsidiary  to  the  formation  of  one  that  shall  be  national. 
A  character  formed  of  mingling  components  must  undergo  the  phrases  of  de¬ 
fective  hybridity;  our  own  is  just  beginning  to  assume  a  coherence  that  is  the 
promise  of  a  similar  adjustment  in  art.  As  local  types  disappear  there  may  be 
special  losses,  yet  a  general  gain.  The  lifting  of  the  Japanese  embargo  was 
harmful  to  the  purity  of  the  insular  art,  but  added  something  to  the  arts  of 
the  world  at  large.  Even  now  our  English  cousins,  seeking  for  what  they  term 
Americanism  in  our  literature,  begin  to  find  its  flavor  stealthily  added  to  their 
own.  .  .  . 

Our  people  have  blundered  from  isolation:  confront  them  with  the  models 
of  older  lands  and  they  quickly  learn  to  choose  the  fit  and  beautiful;  and  the 
time  is  now  reached  when  the  finest  models  are  widely  attainable.  Secondly, 
our  inheritance  is  a  language  that  is  relatively  the  greatest  treasure-house  of 
the  world’s  literature:  at  once  the  most  laconic  and  the  most  copious  of 
tongues,  the  sturdiest  in  its  foundations  of  emotion  and  utility,  the  most 
varied  by  appropriation  of  synonyms  from  all  languages,  new  and  old;  the 
youngest  and  most  occidental  of  the  great  modes  of  speech,  steadily  diffusing 
itself  about  the  globe,  with  no  possible  supplanter  or  successor  except  itself  at 
further  stages  of  maturity;  finally,  elastic  and  copious  most  of  all  in  the  land 
which  adds  to  it  new  idioms,  of  cisatlantic  growth,  or  assimilated  from  the 
dialects  of  many  races  that  here  contribute  their  diction  to  its  own:  a  language 
whose  glory  is  that  even  corruptions  serve  to  speed  its  growth,  and  whose  fine 
achievement  long  has  been  to  make  the  neologism,  even  the  solecism,  of  one 
generation  the  classicism  of  the  next.  This  is  the  potent  and  sonorous  instru¬ 
ment  which  our  poet  has  at  his  command;  and  the  genius  of  his  country,  like 
Ariel,  bids  him 

—  take 

This  slave  of  music,  for  my  sake. 
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The  twilight  of  the  poets,  succeeding  to  the  brightness  of  their  first  diurnal 
course,  is  a  favorable  interval  at  which  to  review  the  careers  of  those  whose 
work  therewith  is  ended.  Although  at  such  a  time  public  interest  may  set  in 
other  directions,  I  have  adhered  to  a  task  so  arduous,  yet  so  fascinating  to  the 
critical  and  poetic  student.  When  the  luster  of  a  still  more  auspicious  day 
shall  yield  in  its  turn  to  the  recurring  dusk,  a  new  chronicler  will  have  the 
range  of  noble  imaginations  to  consider,  heightened  in  significance  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  field  of  these  prior  excursions.  But  if  I  have  not  wholly  erred 
in  respect  to  the  lessons  derivable  from  the  past,  he  will  not  go  far  beyond 
them.  The  canons  are  not  subject  to  change;  he,  in  turn,  will  deduce  the  same 
elements  appertaining  to  the  chief  of  arts,  and  test  his  poets  and  their  be¬ 
quests  by  the  same  unswerving  laws.  And  concerning  the  dawn  which  may  soon 
break  upon  us  unawares,  as  we  make  conjecture  of  the  future  of  American 
song,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  level  of  restraint  —  to  avoid  "  rising  on  the 
wings  of  prophecy.”  Who  can  doubt  that  it  will  correspond  to  the  future  of 
the  land  itself  —  of  America  now  wholly  free  and  interblending,  with  not  one 
but  a  score  of  civic  capitals,  each  an  emulative  center  of  taste  and  invention, 
a  focus  of  energetic  life,  ceaseless  in  action,  radiant  with  the  glow  of  beauty 
and  creative  power? 
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I.  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE 

EARLY  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
(1800-1865) 

THE  early  nineteenth  century  in  American  Literature  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  by  reason  of  one  name,  that  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1809-1849), 
in  the  opinion  of  many  foreign  critics,  at  least,  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  name  in  the  whole  range  of  the  literature  of  this  continent.  Although 
he  was  born  in  Boston  and  passed  much  of  his  later  life  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  Poe  regarded  himself  as  a  Virginian,  and  by  the  literary  histo¬ 
rian  he  is  always  given  a  place  among  Southern  writers.  He  differs  from  all 
other  early  writers  of  the  South,  however,  in  showing  no  trace  of  his  environ¬ 
ment  in  his  writings,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  but  little  sense  of  nationality  or 
of  civic  responsibility.  In  this  respect  he  is  in  striking  contrast  to  all  other 
American  writers.  This  characteristic  of  his  may  partly  account  for  the  strong 
appeal  that  he  makes  to  European  readers.  The  appearance  of  'Tamerlane 
and  Other  Poems  ’  (1827)  marks  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  poetry,  and  Poe’s  greatness  as  a  short-story  writer,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
critics,  far  surpassed  his  poetical  achievements.  His  influence  may  still  be  felt' 
in  the  special  field  of  the  detective  story. 

The  most  important  figure  in  Southern  ante-bellum  literature  after  Poe  is 
William  Gilmore  Simms  (1806-1870).  He  was  a  voluminous  and  versatile 
writer,  often  suggesting  Cooper,  yet  always  preserving  his  individuality. 
Though  he  appeared  in  1827,  the  year  of  Poe’s  literary  debut,  with  a  volume 
of  poems,  he  subsequently  turned  to  the  historical  romance  dealing  with  the 
South  and  Southwest,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  though  he  also 
found  time  to  write  biographies,  histories,  essays,  and  plays.  Besides  contribut¬ 
ing  so  richly  to  literature,  Simms  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  younger 
writers,  and  for  years  held  a  position  in  Charleston  strikingly  similar  to  that 
filled  by  Washington  Irving  at  Sunnyside.  Simms  is  the  only  early  Southern 
writer  except  Poe  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  professional  man  of  letters. 

Contemporary  with  Simms  is  John  P.  Kennedy  (1795-1870),  of  Baltimore, 
whose  graceful  essays  are  reminiscent  of  Addison  and  Steele  by  way  of  Irving. 
In  contrast  to  Simms,  Kennedy,  who  took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  treated 
literature  as  his  chief  avocation,  and  his  finished  style  and  careful  study  of 
material  mark  him  as  being  anything  but  an  amateur.  He  is  probably  more 
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typical  of  the  period,  while  Simms  in  many  respects  anticipates  the  tendencies 
of  a  later  time.  Kennedy  was  a  sympathetic  observer  of  Southern  conditions 
and  serves  as  an  interesting  link  between  the  distinctly  non-literary  annalists  of 
the  Colonial  period  and  the  finished,  delicate  writers  of  a  later  generation. 
Kennedy’s  'Life  of  William  Wirt’  (1849)  is  the  most  successful  biography 
produced  in  the  South  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

The  leading  poets  of  this  period  are  Paul  Hamilton  Havne  (1830-1886), 
who  has  been  given  the  title  of  '  Poet  Laureate  of  the  South,’  and  Henry  Tim- 
rod  (1829-1867),  both  of  whom  have  the  faults  and  virtues  typical  of  their 
time  and  of  their  section.  Lacking  Tennyson’s  strength,  they  show  much  of 
his  spirit  and  his  high  conception  of  the  poet’s  calling. 

The  tradition  of  Southern  eloquence  is  brilliantly  continued  during  this 
period  by  John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  Thomas  H.  Benton  (1782-1858), 
Robert  Y.  Hayne  (1791-1839),  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  (1812-1883). 

The  pioneers  in  the  treatment  of  Southern  humorous  types,  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  later  literature,  are  Joseph  G.  Baldwin  (1815-1864) ,  author  of 
'Flush  Times  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi’  (1853),  and  Augustus  B.  Long- 
street  (1799-1870),  author  of  'Georgia  Scenes’  (1835).  These  writers  were 
keen  observers  of  human  nature  and  they  were  scrupulously  exact  in  recording 
what  they  observed.  Their  chief  importance  in  the  history  of  Southern  litera¬ 
ture,  however,  is  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  later  humorists.  Longstreet  is  the 
more  important  in  this  respect,  as  he  exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston  (1822-1898),  whose  'Georgia  Sketches’  (1864)  suggests 
its  literary  model  even  in  title.  Johnston  is  best  represented  by  his  '  Dukes- 
borough  Tales,’  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1871. 


POST-BELLUM  PERIOD 
(1865-1900) 

The  Civil  War  divides  the  new  South  from  the  old  in  an  intellectual  quite 
as  markedly  as  in  a  social  and  political  sense.  Indeed,  the  literature  of  the 
period  is  simply  an  expression  of  its  life,  as  all  true  literature  must  be.  If  there 
is  a  tendency  to  assume  an  apologetic  attitude  when  describing  the  earlier 
Southern  literature,  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  avoid  expressing  enthusiasm  when 
dealing  with  the  rich  and  varied  product  of  later  years.  Before  the  war,  a 
Northerner  might  have  been  tempted  to  paraphrase  the  sneering  words  of  the 
English  reviewer  and  ask,  "  Who  reads  a  Southern  book?  ”  but  in  the  early 
eighties,  especially  in  the  field  of  the  short  story,  there  started  a  veritable 
Southern  invasion  of  the  magazines  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  triumph 
of  this  new  literary  movement  was  as  immediate  as  it  was  complete. 
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The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  how  this  sudden  change  could  have 
occurred,  a  change  as  radical  as  that  from  slavery  to  abolition,  or  as  that  of 
the  transformation  of  the  cotton-growing  states  into  industrial  centers.  The 
great  gold  discoveries  in  California  in  1848  had  been  followed  a  few  years 
later  by  the  discovery  of  a  still  richer  metal,  the  nature  of  which  was  first 
shown  to  the  world  by  Bret  Harte.  Few  realized  that  a  far  richer  and  more 
varied  deposit  of  literary  ore  lay  hidden  in  the  bayous  of  Louisiana  and  the 
mountains  of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 

All  the  conditions  for  the  production  of  a  native  Southern  literature  were 
present,  and  the  producers  were  not  lacking.  Even  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  earlier  Southern  writers  labored,  the  absence  of  an  important  pub¬ 
lishing  center,  was  overcome  by  the  cordial  attitude  of  Northern  magazines  — 
especially  the  Atlantic  and  Scribner’s  —  towards  these  new  Southern  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fiction.  The  closed  literary  relations  of  the  North  and  the  South 
were  also  in  part  a  result  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  which, 
by  bringing  together  people  from  all  sections  of  the  country  to  the  birthplace 
of  American  liberty,  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  deepening  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  opening  in  the  same  year  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
first  Southern  university  to  make  a  broad  national  appeal,  exerted  a  further 
influence  in  the  direction  of  national  homogeneity. 

Following  geographical  lines,  we  may  begin  with  the  most  picturesque  por¬ 
tion  of  the  South,  Louisiana.  The  historian  of  this  district,  Charles  Gayarre, 
blazed  the  way.  What  was  said  of  him  by  Maurice  Thompson,  "  He  has  indi¬ 
cated  what  might  be  done  by  a  gifted  fiction-writer  with  the  picturesque 
legends  and  traditions  therein  heaped  together  in  luxuriant  confusion,”  was 
first  realized  by  George  W.  Cable  (1844-1925) ,  in  his  short  stories  and  novels 
of  Creole  life.  The  markedly  French  setting  of  these  tales  is  quite  different 
from  anything  in  earlier  American  writings  and  they  often  appear  more  like 
translations  from  the  French  than  original  works.  Cable’s  first  book  of  tales  is 
'Old  Creole  Days’  (1879)  and  it  was  followed  by  his  first  and  best  novel, 
'The  Grandissimes  ’  (1880).  Cable  has  been  severely  criticized  for  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Creole  type,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  not  true  to  life;  but 
in  the  North,  at  least,  he  is  still  regarded  as  the  foremost  exponent  of  this 
picturesque  Anglo-French  culture.  Two  others  have  followed  Cable’s  model  in 
the  writings  of  short  stories:  Grace  E.  King  (1852-  ) ,  in  '  Balcony  Tales  ’ 

(1893),  and  Mrs.  Kate  Chopin  (1851-1904),  in  'Bayou  Tales’  (1894),  of 
whom  the  latter  has  bettered  her  instruction.  Her  contributions  to  the  short- 
story  type  are  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  since  the  appearance  of  Poe. 

Kentucky,  long  famous  for  its  whisky,  fast  horses,  and  beautiful  women,  can 
now  lay  claim  to  literary  distinction.  One  of  its  writers,  James  Lane  Allen 
(1849-1925),  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  most  finished  and  brilliant  of 
leaders  in  nineteenth-century  fiction.  At  times  his  art  is  almost  too  evident,  but 
nothing  more  delicate  and  sympathetic  than  'Flute  and  Violin’  (1891)  and 
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'  A  Kentucky  Cardinal  ’  (1894)  can  be  found  in  recent  fiction.  More  virile  but 
less  elegant  is  John  Fox  (1863-1919),  who  in  'A  Cumberland  Vendetta’ 
(1895)  has  treated  the  rough  mountaineers,  a  favorite  type  with  later  writers. 

The  mountains  of  Tennessee  have  found  their  chief  interpreter  in  Mary  N. 
Murfree  (pseud.  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  1850-1922) ,  whose  first  book,  '  In 
the  Tennessee  Mountains’  (1884),  created  a  sensation  on  its  appearance  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Miss  Murfree  differs  from  the  other  writers  of  this 
group  in  depending  more  upon  scenic  effects  than  upon  character  development. 
She  excels  in  elaborate  descriptions  of  nature  on  a  grand  scale.  Her  later  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  field  of  the  analytical  hovel  were  not  favorably  received  and  the 
early  promise  of  a  brilliant  success  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Her  most  popular 
novel  is  '  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  ’  (1885) . 

The  most  striking  single  feature  of  the  post-bellum  fiction  is  its  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  Southern  negro.  In  'Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  (1852),  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  had  depicted  the  negro  from  the  outside,  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Northerner.  The  whole  book  is  a  study  in  black  and  white,  lack¬ 
ing  the  fine  shading  that  results  from  a  close  and  intimate  observation  of  the 
material.  Uncle  Tom  is  too  good  to  be  true,  as  Legree  is  too  bad.  It  would 
be  foolish  at  this  late  date  to  deny  that  this  book  is  a  notable  addition  to  our 
national  literature,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  successful  treatment  of 
either  the  colored  type  or  Southern  life.  The  hero  owes  his  importance  not  to 
the  fact  that  he  adequately  represents  his  race  but  that  he  conveys  a  message. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  in  real  life  the  negro  is  fully  understood  only 
by  the  people  of  the  South.  The  exaggerated  and  distorted  minstrel  type  is  a 
Northern  creation,  as  is  also  much  of  the  sentimental  poetry  associated  with  it. 
The  real  discovery  of  the  literary  value  of  the  Southern  negro  must  be  credited 
to  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (1848-1908),  whose  volume  of  sketches,  'Uncle 
Remus,’  appeared  in  1880.  The  earlier  Georgia  humorists,  Longstreet  and 
Johnston,  had  concerned  themselves  mainly  with  the  Georgia  "  Crackers,”  to 
whom  the  negro  is  distinctly  subordinated.  Harris,  for  the  first  time,  delved 
into  negro  folk-lore  and  in  the  narrator  of  the  primitive  tales  he  has  succeeded, 
as  Professor  Pattee  has  said,  in  creating  "  one  of  the  few  original  characters 
which  America  has  added  to  the  world’s  gallery.”  As  an  interpreter  of  a  single 
novel  character  type,  Harris  challenges  comparison  with  Rudyard  Kipling  as 
the  spokesman  of  the  native  of  India. 

The  later  Georgia  writers  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Longstreet  and 
Johnston,  none  of  them  venturing  to  compete  with  Harris  in  the  domain  of 
negro  folk-lore.  The  most  important  of  these  later  writers  are  H.  S.  Edwards 
(1855-)  and  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott  (7-1915) . 

The  Virginia  spirit  is  best  represented  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page  (1853-1922) 
and  his  most  notable  contributions  are  his  short  stories,  especially  those  con¬ 
tained  in  his  first  book,  'In  Ole  Virginia’  (1887L  This  shows  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  use  of  the  negro  dialect  since  '  Uncle  Remus  ’  and  its  success  did  much  to 
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establish  the  remarkable  vogue  of  dialect  fiction  during  the  remainder  of  the 
century,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Like  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  Page  is  less  successful  in  the  novel  than  in  the  short  story. 
Although  Page,  like  Harris,  makes  frequent  use  of  the  negro  dialect,  he  ap¬ 
proaches  his  subject  from  a  wholly  different  angle.  Educated  mainly  in  a 
newspaper  office  and  entering  literature  by  the  way  of  journalism,  Harris  is 
distinctly  democratic,  representing  an  entirely  new  force  in  Southern  literature. 
Page,  on  the  other  hand,  both  by  birth  and  education,  represents  the  aristocratic 
prejudice  of  the  early  South.  To  Page  the  negro  is  the  picturesque,  faithful 
servant  of  the  white  man,  as  he  appeared  before  the  war;  to  Harris  Uncle 
Remus’s  animal  figures  stand  for  the  mingled  pathos  and  humor  of  the  colored 
race  after  the  war,  with  its  combination  of  helplessness  and  cunning. 

These  two  currents,  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic,  constantly  appear, 
the  one  or  the  other  predominating  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  author.  Perhaps  the  finest  and  most  familiar  figure  of  the  aristocratic 
Virginian,  brought  into  sharp  contrast  with  the  democratic  and  commercial 
tendencies  of  the  North,  is  the  hero  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  '  Colonel  Carter 
of  Cartersville  ’  (1891) . 


II.  WESTERN  LITERATURE 
(1850-1900) 

The  earliest  and  for  many  years  the  most  important  cultural  center  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  Cincinnati,  which,  with  characteristic 
pioneer  modesty,  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  "The  Athens  of  the  West.”  By 
1833  ^ve  literary  magazines  had  been  published  in  this  city,  a  number  exceeded 
by  only  three  other  American  towns.  Ohio  was  settled  mainly  by  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  who  had  brought  with  them  an  interest  in  education  that  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  numerous  schools  and  colleges.  One  of  the  latter,  Miami 
College,  showed  remarkable  literary  activity  in  issuing  two  magazines  by  the 
students  and  faculty  as  early  as  1828. 

But,  in  spite  of  these  evidences  of  intellectual  energy,  the  only  original  con¬ 
tributions  to  literature  made  by  this  section  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  in  the  form  of  the  oration.  Especially  popular  during  the 
last  decade  of  the  period,  when  party  feeling  ran  high,  was  the  political  debate, 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  were  the  acknowledged 
masters.  The  speeches  made  during  their  famous  joint  debates  of  1858  were 
published  in  i860  and  formed  the  principal  campaign  document  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  Lincoln’s  lofty  place  in  literature,  however,  was  not  won  by  these 
brilliant  arguments,  but  by  the  more  sober  and  more  finished  speeches  of  1854, 
the  two  Inaugural  Addresses,  and  above  all  by  '  The  Gettysburg  Address,’  the 
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finest  plea  for  true  democracy  ever  uttered  by  human  voice.  Early  Western 
literature,  although  it  is  confined  to  one  field,  can,  in  the  person  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  be  safely  compared  with  the  greatest  writings  of  the  past  or  present. 

The  development  of  a  distinctively  Western  literature  started  in  California 
and  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  country.  The 
pioneer  California  author  is  the  humorist  Horatio  Derby,  who,  under  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  John  Phoenix,  wrote  a  number  of  extravagant  articles  in  letter  form, 
which  were  published  posthumously  under  the  titles  '  The  Squibob  Papers  ’ 
(1855)  and  '  Phoenixiana  ’  (1859) .  Derby  was  not  only  the  earliest  California 
writer,  but  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  peculiar  form  of  journal¬ 
istic  humor  which  depends  for  its  effect  upon  gross  exaggeration.  In  his  early 
writings  Mark  Twain  shows  the  same  tendency,  and  Artemus  Ward  makes 
constant  use  of  it. 

The  real  literature  of  California  began  a  few  years  later,  with  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  and  Bret  Harte  as  the  central  figures.  The  Overland 
Monthly,  of  which  Bret  Harte  became  the  editor  in  1867,  soon  developed  into 
a  serious  rival  of  the  Eastern  magazines;  and  when  Joaquin  Miller’s  'Songs 
of  the  Sierra  ’  appeared  in  1871  the  importance  of  this  new  literary  movement 
won  general  recognition.  Both  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte  left  the  West  and 
broke  off  their  connection  with  its  literature,  but  Joaquin  Miller  remained 
true  to  California.  He  was  a  lover  of  the  free,  expansive  life  of  the  mountains, 
and  almost  all  of  his  poetry  is  devoted  to  its  praise  and  description.  His  poetical 
creed  has  been  expressed  by  the  poet  himself  in  these  words:  "We  must,  in 
some  sort,  live  what  we  write  if  what  we  write  is  to  live.”  Like  Bret  Harte, 
Miller  was  ranked  higher  by  European  critics  than  by  his  countrymen.  Bret 
Harte’s  reputation  is  based  almost  wholly  upon  the  poems  and  stories  of  the 
West,  and  in  the  latter  genre  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  later 
short-story  writers  that  is  still  apparent.  In  spite  of  an  effect  of  insincerity, 
such  stories  as  '  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  ’  appear  already  to  have  found 
a  permanent  place  among  the  classics  of  prose  fiction. 

The  most  powerful  recent  California  novelist  is  Frank  Norris  (1870-1902) . 
His  first  stories  were  in  the  extreme  naturalistic  style  of  Zola,  but  in  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  trilogy  of  wheat  he  abandons  this  school  and  suggests  not 
a  little  of  the  vitality  and  breadth  of  Victor  Hugo.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
European  critics,  Norris  is  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  recent  Ameri¬ 
can  literature.  Mary  Halleck  Foote  (1847-  ),  though  an  Easterner  by 

birth,  in  her  first  book,  '  The  Led-Horse  Claim,’  and  in  several  later  ones,  has 
made  interesting  contributions  to  Western  literature.  The  leading  living  Cali¬ 
fornia  novelist  is  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  (1859-  )  . 

Turning  back  to  the  Middle  West,  we  find  an  interesting  volume  of  poems, 
slightly  earlier  than  Bret  Harte,  '  Poems  of  Two  Friends  ’  (i860) ,  the  anony¬ 
mous  work  of  W.  D.  Howells  and  J.  J.  Piatt.  Piatt  continued  to  make  poetical 
contributions  for  twenty  years,  but  Howells,  after  writing  a  campaign  life  of 
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Lincoln,  left  Ohio  and  poetry,  and  thus  passes  out  of  the  compass  of  this  sur¬ 
vey.  The  year  1871  was  notable  in  the  poetical  history  of  the  central  West  as 
well  as  of  California,  for  in  this  year  appeared  Will  Carleton’s  first  volume  of 
'Poems,’  and  John  Hay’s  'Pike  County  Ballads.’  Carleton’s  poetry  is  of  the 
sentimental  rural  type  which  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  large  numbers  of  readers. 
It  corresponds  in  poetry  to  the  "  Old  Homestead  ”  type  of  plays  in  the  drama. 
Of  a  radically  different  nature  is  the  rude  but  convincing  frontier  poetry  of 
Hay,  often  suggesting  in  its  appeal  the  genuine  popular  ballads  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

The  earliest  Indiana  novel,  '  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,’  by  Edward  Eggle¬ 
ston  (1837-1902),  appeared  in  the  notable  year  of  1871.  Its  author  was  a 
Methodist  circuit  rider,  and  his  appeal  was  similar  to  that  made  by  J.  G. 
Holland  and  E.  P.  Roe,  although  the  form  of  the  appeal  was  much  more  artis¬ 
tic.  These  writers  undoubtedly  exerted  a  marked  influence  upon  the  prejudice 
against  prose  fiction  which  still  survived  in  many  quarters.  Eggleston’s  later 
writings  were  in  the  direction  of  history,  although  it  has  been  claimed  that 
even  in  his  novels  Eggleston  is  a  historian  at  heart. 

In  1880  appeared  the  first  volume  of  poems  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
(1849-1916),  the  most  popular  of  the  numerous  Hoosier  poets.  In  many  of 
his  poems  Riley  uses  a  somewhat  conventional  but  very  effective  form  of  the 
Indiana  dialect.  Within  his  adopted  field  Riley  has  achieved  real  success  as 
well  as  popularity,  and  he  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Longfellow’s  title  of  the 
children’s  poet.  Another  Indiana  poet,  whose  attention  has  in  the  main  been 
directed  towards  prose  fiction,  is  Meredith  Nicholson  (1866-  ).  In  his 

prose  fancy,  '  The  Poet  ’  (1914) ,  he  has  given  a  delicate  portrait  of  his  friend 
and  master,  Riley.  Booth  Tarkington  (1869-  ),  like  Nicholson,  stands 

just  on  the  border  of  the  century,  but  his  first  two  books,  '  The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana’  (1899)  and  'Monsieur  Beaucaire  ’  (1900),  fall  within  our 
limits.  Before  the  close  of  the  century  another  Indiana  writer,  William  Vaughn 
Moody  (1849-1910),  had  already  won  recognition  by  the  publication  of  two 
volumes  of  poems  of  unusual  beauty  and  strength.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
produced  in  '  The  Great  Divide  ’  (1906)  the  most  significant  play  of  Western 
life. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  of  the  later  Western  poets  is  Eugene  Field  (1850- 
1895),  a  brilliant  journalist,  who  found  time  to  translate  Horace  and  to  write 
humorous  and  pathetic  poems,  some  of  which  vie  in  general  popularity  with 
Riley’s.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  Field  lived  in  Chicago,  with  which  city 
he  is  most  closely  associated.  The  chief  interpreter  of  Chicago  life  in  prose 
fiction  is  Henry  B.  Fuller  (1857-  ) .  He  is  distinctly  realistic  in  his  methods, 

and  his  most  successful  treatments  of  his  theme  are  '  The  Cliff-Dwellers  ’ 
(1893),  'With  the  Procession’  (1895). 

Since  1880,  Chicago  has  had  in  The  Dial  one  of  the  leading  literary  journals 
of  the  country.  The  establishment  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1892  and 
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the  Columbian  Exposition,  held  the  following  year,  have  had  a  marked  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  culture  of  the  metropolis  of  the  West.  At  present  Chicago  is  as 
greatly  distinguished  for  its  interest  in  art,  music,  and  poetry  as  for  its  stock- 
yards  and  its  railroad  terminals.  The  neighboring  state  of  Wisconsin  has  a 
powerful  literary  representative  in  Hamlin  Garland  (i860-),  author  of 
'Main-Traveled  Roads’  (1890)  and  'Rose  of  Dutcher’s  Coolly’  (1895). 
Garland  is  the  best  realistic  novelist  among  the  writers  of  the  Central  West. 
In  his  drab  pictures  of  Wisconsin  farm  life  he  carries  out  fully  the  theory 
of  Howells. 
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ONE  of  the  stalwart  pioneers  of  American  literature  was  the  South 
Carolinian,  William  G.  Simms.  He  cultivated  letters  under  com¬ 
paratively  adverse  conditions.  He  produced,  under  the  whip  of 
necessity  and  by  force  of  a  vigorous  gift  for  literary  composition,  a  rema-rkable 
number  of  books,  many  of  them  below  his  normal  power.  Yet  some  of  his 
Revolutionary  and  Colonial  romances  have  a  merit  likely  to  give  them  a  lasting 
audience.  Boys,  who  are  keen  on  the  scent  of  a  stirring  plot  and  a  well-told 
story,  still  read  Simms  with  gusto.  Moreover,  in  making  literary  use  of  the 
early  doings  of  his  native  state  and  of  other  Southern  and  border  states,  he 
did  a  real  service  in  drawing  attention  to  and  awakening  interest  in  local 
United  States  history.  Simms  had  the  wisdom,  in  a  day  when  it  was  rarer  than 
it  is  now,  to  draw  upon  this  rich  native  material  lying  as  virgin  ore  for  the 
novelist.  No  other  man  of  his  time  made  more  successful  use  of  it. 

William  Gilmore  Simms  was  born  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  April  17, 
1806.  His  father  was  a  self-made  man  of  decided  force,  though  lacking  educa¬ 
tion.  William  had  only  a  common-school  training;  and  before  studying  law, 
was  a  clerk  in  a  chemical  house.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  but  cared  little  for  the  profession,  indicating  his  preference  the 
same  year  by  publishing  two  volumes  of  poems.  Throughout  his  career  Simms 
courted  the  Muse;  but  his  verse  never  became  an  important  part  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  1828  he  became  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Charleston  City  Gazette, 
which  took  the  Union  side  during  the  Nullification  excitement.  He  held  the 
position  for  four  years,  when  the  newspaper  was  discontinued  because  of 
political  dissensions,  leaving  the  editor  in  financial  straits.  After  a  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts  —  where  his  first  novel,  '  Martin  Faber,  the 
Story  of  a  Criminal,’  was  written  —  he  returned  to  South  Carolina;  settling 
finally  on  his  plantation,  Woodlands,  near  Medway,  in  that  state,  where  he 
lived  for  many  years  the  life  of  a  genial  country,  gentleman,  a  large  slave-owner, 
his  mansion  the  center  of  an  open-handed  hospitality.  Simms  was  in  these  years 
the  representative  Southern  author,  visited  as  a  matter  of  course  by  travelers 
from  the,  North.  This  life  was  varied  also  by  political  office:  he  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  and  was  once  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor. 

Personally  Simms  was  an  impulsive,  choleric,  generous-hearted  man,  full  of 
pluck  and  energy,  widely  interested  in  the  affairs  of  his  land,  doing  steadily 
what  he  conceived  to  be  right.  During  his  meridian  of  strength  he  prospered, 
though  driven  to  work  hard  to  keep  up  his  style  of  living.  But  when  the  war 
came  he  suffered  the  common  lot  of  well-conditioned  Southerners,  and  was 
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almost  ruined.  Thereafter,  until  his  death,  it  was  an  uphill  struggle.  Simms 
was  frankly,  warmly  sectional  in  his  feelings,  stoutly  maintaining  the  right  of 
the  South  to  secede.  A  sympathetic  picture  of  the  days  of  his  activity,  in  both 
sunshine  and  storm,  is  given  in  Professor  William  P.  Trent’s  biography  of  him 
prepared  for  the  '  American  Men  of  Letters  ’  series.  Simms  published  more 
than  thirty  volumes  of  novels  and  shorter  tales:  his  verse  alone  counts  up  to 
nearly  twenty  books,  and  in  addition  he  wrote  histories  —  including  several 
books  of  South  Carolina  biographies  —  edited  various  standard  authors,  and 
contributed  almost  countless  articles  to  periodicals.  The  voluminous  nature  of 
his  writings  explains  the  ephemerality  of  much  of  his  work,  and  suggests  his 
faults  —  carelessness  of  style  and  looseness  of  construction,  and  an  inclination 
to  the  sensational.  Simms’s  bloody  scenes  are  generally  in  full  view  of  the 
audience:  he  did  not  see  the  value  of  reserve.  But  his  good  qualities  are  positive: 
he  has  lively  characterization,  brisk  movement,  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  and 
great  fertility  of  invention. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  so  fecund,  to  catalogue  his  works: 
the  most  powerful  and  artistic  are  those  dealing  with  his  native  state;  and  the 
chapter  quoted  from  '  The  Yemassee,”  the  most  popular  and  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  his  fiction  —  a  story  describing  the  uprising  of  the  Indian  tribe  of  that 
name,  and  the  bravery  of  the  early  Carolinians  in  repulsing  them  —  gives  an 
admirable  idea  of  his  gift  for  the  graphic  presentation  of  a  dramatic  scene. 
'  Guy  Rivers,’  in  1834,  was  Simms’s  first  decided  success  in  native  romance;  and 
crude  as  it  is,  has  plenty  of  bustling  action  to  hold  the  attention.  The  Revolu¬ 
tionary  quadrilogy  beginning  with  'The  Partisan’  (1835),  and  ending  with 
'Katharine  Walton’  (1851),  including  also  '  Mellichampe  ’  and  'The  Kins¬ 
man  ’  —  all  tales  of  Marion  and  his  troopers  and  the  British  campaign  in  the 
Carolinas;  the  group  of  short  stories  known  as  '  Wigwam  and  Cabin  ’  (1845) , 
dealing  with  frontier  and  Indian  life;  and  the  much  later  'The  Cassique  of 
Kiawah  ’  (i860),  which  depicts  colonial  days  in  Charleston  —  are  superior  ex¬ 
amples  of  his  scope  and  style.  Both  the  American  and  English  public  of  that 
day  took  to  his  work:  ten  of  his  novels  received  German  translation. 

Simms  was  conscientious  and  indefatigable  in  getting  the  material  for  his 
tales:  reading  the  authorities  in  print  and  manuscript,  traveling  in  order  to 
study  the  physical  aspects  of  the  country  and  gather  oral  legends  and  scraps  of 
local  history.  Thus  he  came  to  know  well,  and  to  be  able  to  reproduce  with 
truth  and  spirit,  the  Indians  and  white  men  who  filled  his  mind’s  eye.  The 
reader  of  today  is  more  likely  to  underestimate  than  to  overestimate  Simms  in 
this  regard.  He  was  a  writer  with  a  very  conspicuous  talent  for  character 
limning  and  narrative,  which  was  aided  by  years  of  ceaseless  pen-work.  Under 
less  practical  pressure,  and  with  a  keener  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the  artist 
to  his  art,  he  might  have  ranked  with  Cooper.  As  it  is,  with  all  allowance  for 
shortcomings,  he  is  an  agreeable  figure  whether  he  be  considered  as  author 
orman. 
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THE  DOOM  OF  OCCONESTOGA 
From  '  The  Yemassee  ’ 

IT  was  a  gloomy  amphitheater  in  the  deep  forests  to  which  the  assembled 
multitude  bore  the  unfortunate  Occonestoga.  The  whole  scene  was 
unique  in  that  solemn  grandeur,  that  somber  hue,  that  deep  spiritual 
repose,  in  which  the  human  imagination  delights  to  invest  the  region  which  has 
been  rendered  remarkable  for  the  deed  of  punishment  or  crime.  A  small  swamp 
or  morass  hung  upon  one  side  of  the  wood;  from  the  rank  bosom  of  which,  in 
numberless  millions,  the  flickering  firefly  perpetually  darted  upwards,  giving  a 
brilliance  and  animation  to  the  spot,  which  at  that  moment  no  assemblage  of 
light  or  life  could  possibly  enliven.  The  ancient  oak,  a  bearded  Druid,  was 
there  to  contribute  to  the  due  solemnity  of  all  associations;  the  green  but 
gloomy  cedar,  the  ghostly  cypress,  and  here  and  there  the  overgrown  pine  — 
all  rose  up  in  their  primitive  strength,  and  with  an  undergrowth  around  them 
of  shrub  and  flower  that  scarcely  at  any  time,  in  that  sheltered  and  congenial 
habitation,  had  found  it  necessary  to  shrink  from  winter.  In  the  center  of  the 
area  thus  invested  rose  a  high  and  venerable  mound,  the  tumulus  of  many 
preceding  ages,  from  the  washed  sides  of  which  might  now  and  then  be  seen 
protruding  the  bleached  bones  of  some  ancient  warrior  or  sage.  A  circle  of  trees 
at  a  little  distance  hedged  it  in,  made  secure  and  sacred  by  the  performance 
there  of  many  of  their  religious  rites  and  offices  —  themselves,  as  they  bore  the 
broad  arrow  of  the  Yemassee,  being  free  from  all  danger  of  overthrow  or  dese¬ 
cration  by  Indian  hands. 

Amid  the  confused  cries  of  the  multitude,  they  bore  the  captive  to  the  foot 
of  the  tumulus,  and  bound  him  backward,  half  reclining  upon  a  tree.  A  hun¬ 
dred  warriors  stood  around,  armed  according  to  the  manner  of  the  nation  — 
each  with  a  tomahawk  and  knife  and  bow.  They  stood  up  as  for  battle,  but 
spectators  simply;  and  took  no  part  in  a  proceeding  which  belonged  entirely  to 
the  priesthood.  In  a  wider  and  denser  circle  gathered  hundreds  more:  not  the 
warriors,  but  the  people  —  the  old,  the  young,  the  women,  and  the  children,  all 
fiercely  excited,  and  anxious  to  see  a  ceremony  so  awfully  exciting  to  an  Indian 
imagination;  involving  as  it  did  not  only  the  perpetual  loss  of  human  caste  and 
national  consideration,  but  the  eternal  doom,  the  degradation,  the  denial  of  and 
the  exile  from  their  simple  forest  heaven.  Interspersed  with  this  latter  crowd, 
seemingly  at  regular  intervals,  and  with  an  allotted  labor  assigned  them,  came 
a  number  of  old  women:  not  unmeet  representatives,  individually,  for  either  of 
the  weird  sisters  of  the  Scottish  thane, 

So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire; 

and  regarding  their  cries  and  actions,  of  whom  we  may  safely  affirm  that  they 
looked  like  anything  but  inhabitants  of  earth!  In  their  hands  they  bore,  each 
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of  them,  a  flaming  torch  of  the  rich  and  gummy  pine;  and  these  they  waved 
over  the  heads  of  the  multitude  in  a  thousand  various  evolutions,  accompanying 
each  movement  with  a  fearful  cry,  which  at  regular  periods  was  chorused  by 
the  assembled  mass.  A  bugle  —  a  native  instrument  of  sound,  five  feet  or  more 
in  length;  hollowed  out  from  the  commonest  timber,  the  cracks  and  breaks  of 
which  were  carefully  sealed  up  with  the  resinous  gum  oozing  from  their  burn¬ 
ing  torches;  and  which  to  this  day,  borrowed  from  the  natives,  our  negroes  em¬ 
ploy  on  the  Southern  waters  with  a  peculiar  compass  and  variety  of  note  — 
was  carried  by  one  of  the  party;  and  gave  forth  at  intervals,  timed  with  much 
regularity,  a  long,  protracted,  single  blast,  adding  greatly  to  the  wild  and 
picturesque  character  of  the  spectacle.  At  the  articulation  of  these  sounds,  the 
circles  continue  to  contract,  though  slowly;  until  at  length  but  a  brief  space  lay 
between  the  armed  warriors,  the  crowd,  and  the  unhappy  victim. 

The  night  grew  dark  of  a  sudden;  and  the  sky  was  obscured  by  one  of  the 
brief  tempests  that  usually  usher  in  the  summer,  and  mark  the  transition,  in 
the  South,  of  one  season  to  another.  A  wild  gust  rushed  along  the  wood.  The 
leaves  were  whirled  over  the  heads  of  the  assemblage,  and  the  trees  bent  down¬ 
wards  until  they  cracked  and  groaned  again  beneath  the  wind.  A  feeling  of 
natural  superstition  crossed  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  as  the  hurricane, 
though  common  enough  in  that  region,  passed  hurriedly  along;  and  a  spon¬ 
taneous  and  universal  voice  of  chanted  prayer  rose  from  the  multitude,  in  their 
own  wild  and  emphatic  language,  to  the  evil  deity  whose  presence  they  beheld 
in  its  progress:  — 

Thy  wing,  Opitchi-Manneyto, 

It  o’erthrows  the  tall  trees  — 

Thy  breath,  Opitchi-Manneyto, 

Makes  the  waters  tremble  — 

Thou  art  in  the  hurricane, 

When  the  wigwam  tumbles  — 

Thou  art  in  the  arrow  fire, 

When  the  pine  is  shivered  — 

But  upon  the  Yemassee 
Be  thy  coming  gentle  — 

Are  they  not  thy  well-beloved? 

Bring  they  not  a  slave  to  thee? 

Look!  the  slave  is  bound  for  thee, 

’Tis  the  Yemassee  that  brings  him. 

Pass,  Opitchi-Manneyto  — 

Pass,  black  spirit,  pass  from  us  — 

Be  thy  passage  gentle. 

And  as  the  uncouth  strain  rose  at  the  conclusion  into  a  diapason  of  unanimous 
and  contending  voices  —  of  old  and  young,  male  and  female  —  the  brief  sum- 
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mer  tempest  had  gone  by.  A  shout  of  self-gratulation,  joined  with  warm 
acknowledgments,  testified  the  popular  sense  and  confidence  in  that  especial 
Providence,  which  even  the  most  barbarous  nations  claim  as  forever  working  in 
their  behalf. 

At  this  moment,  surrounded  by  the  chiefs,  and  preceded  by  the  great  prophet 
or  high-priest,  Enoree-Mattee,  came  Sanutee,  the  well-beloved  of  the  Yemassee, 
to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  his  son.  There  was  a  due  and  becoming  solemnity, 
but  nothing  of  the  peculiar  feelings  of  the  father,  visible  in  his  countenance. 
Blocks  of  wood  were  placed  around  as  seats  for  the  chiefs;  but  Sanutee  and  the 
prophet  threw  themselves,  with  more  of  imposing  veneration  in  the  proceeding, 
upon  the  edge  of  the  tumulus,  just  where  an  overcharged  spot,  bulging  out  with 
the  crowding  bones  of  its  inmates,  had  formed  an  elevation  answering  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  couch  or  seat.  They  sat  directly  looking  upon  the  prisoner;  who  re¬ 
clined,  bound  securely  upon  his  back  to  a  decapitated  tree,  at  a  little  distance 
before  them.  A  signal  having  been  given,  the  women  ceased  their  clamors;  and 
approaching  him,  they  waved  their  torches  so  closely  above  his  head  as  to  make 
all  his  features  distinctly  visible  to  the  now  watchful  and  silent  multitude.  He 
bore  the  examination  with  stern,  unmoved  features,  which  the  sculptor  in 
brass  or  marble  might  have  been  glad  to  transfer  to  his  statue  in  the  block. 
While  the  torches  waved,  one  of  the  women  now  cried  aloud,  in  a  barbarous 
chant,  above  him:  — 

Is  not  this  a  Yemassee? 

Wherefore  is  he  bound  thus  — 

Wherefore  with  the  broad  arrow 
On  his  right  arm  growing, 

Wherefore  is  he  bound  thus? 

Is  not  this  a  Yemassee? 

A  second  woman  now  approached  him,  waving  her  torch  in  like  manner,  seem¬ 
ing  closely  to  inspect  his  features,  and  actually  passing  her  fingers  over  the 
emblem  upon  his  shoulder,  as  if  to  ascertain  more  certainly  the  truth  of  the 
image.  Having  done  this,  she  turned  about  to  the  crowd,  and  in  the  same  bar¬ 
barous  sort  of  strain  with  the  preceding,  replied  as  follows:  — 

It  is  not  the  Yemassee, 

But  a  dog  that  runs  away. 

From  his  right  arm  take  the  arrow, 

He  is  not  the  Yemassee. 

As  these  words  were  uttered,  the  crowd  of  women  and  children  around  cried 
out  for  the  execution  of  the  judgment  thus  given;  and  once  again  flamed  the 
torches  wildly,  and  the  shoutings  were  general  among  the  multitude.  When 
they  had  subsided,  a  huge  Indian  came  forward  and  sternly  confronted  the 
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prisoner.  This  man  was  Malatchie,  the  executioner;  and  he  looked  the  horrid 
trade  which  he  professed.  His  garments  were  stained  and  smeared  with  blood, 
and  covered  with  'scalps,  which,  connected  together  by  slight  strings,  formed  a 
loose  robe  over  his  shoulders.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  torch,  in  the  other  a 
knife.  He  came  forward,  under  the  instructions  of  Enoree-Mattee  the  prophet, 
to  claim  the  slave  of  Opitchi-Manneyto — that  is,  in  our  language,  the  slave 
of  hell.  This  he  did  in  the  following  strain:  — 

’Tis  Opitchi-Manneyto 
In  Malatchie’s  ear  that  cries:  — 

"  This  is  not  the  Yemassee  — 

And  the  woman’s  word  is  true  — 

He’s  a  dog  that  should  be  mine: 

I  have  hunted  for  him  long. 

From  his  master  he  had  run, 

With  the  stranger  made  his  home; 

Now  I  have  him,  he  is  mine: 

Hear  Opitchi-Manneyto.” 

And  as  the  besmeared  and  malignant  executioner  howled  his  fierce  demand  in 
the  very  ears  of  his  victim,  he  hurled  the  knife  which  he  carried,  upwards  with 
such  dexterity  into  the  air,  that  it  rested  downward  and  sticking  fast,  on  its  de¬ 
scent,  into  the  tree  and  just  above  the  head  of  the  doomed  Occonestoga.  With 
his  hand,  the  next  instant,  he  laid  a  resolute  gripe  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
victim,  as  if  to  confirm  and  strengthen  his  claim  by  actual  possession;  while  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  sort  of  malignant  pleasure,  he  thrust  his  besmeared  and 
distorted  visage  close  into  the  face  of  his  prisoner.  Writhing  against  the  liga¬ 
ments  which  bound  him  fast,  Occonestoga  strove  to  turn  his  head  aside  from 
the  disgusting  and  obtrusive  presence;  and  the  desperation  of  his  effort,  but 
that  he  had  been  too  carefully  secured,  might  have  resulted  in  the  release  of 
some  of  his  limbs;  for  the  breast  heaved  and  labored,  and  every  muscle  of  his 
arms  and  legs  was  wrought,  by  his  severe  action,  into  so  many  ropes  —  hard, 
full,  and  indicative  of  prodigious  strength. 

There  was  one  person  in  that  crowd  who  sympathized  with  the  victim.  This 
was  Hiwassee,  the  maiden  in  whose  ears  he  had  uttered  a  word,  which,  in  her 
thoughtless  scream  and  subsequent  declaration  of  the  event,  when  she  had 
identified  him,  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  captivity.  Something  of  self- 
reproach  for  her  share  in  his  misfortune,  and  an  old  feeling  of  regard  for 
Occonestoga  —  who  had  once  been  a  favorite  with  the  young  of  both  sexes 
among  his  people  —  was  at  work  in  her  bosom;  and  turning  to  Echotee,  her 
newly  accepted  lover,  as  soon  as  the  demand  of  Malatchie  had  been  heard,  she 
prayed  him  to  resist  the  demand. 

In  such  cases,  all  that  a  warrior  had  to  do  was  simply  to  join  issue  upon  the 
claim,  and  the  popular  will  then  determined  the  question.  Echotee  could  not 
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resist  an  application  so  put  to  him,  and  by  one  who  had  just  listened  to  a 
prayer  of  his  own  so  all-important  to  his  own  happiness;  and  being  himself  a 
noble  youth  —  one  who  had  been  a  rival  of  the  captive  in  'his  better  days  — 
a  feeling  of  generosity  combined  with  the  request  of  Hiwassee,  and  he  boldly 
leaped  forward.  Seizing  the  knife  of  Malatchie,  which  stuck  in  the  tree,  he 
drew  it  forth  and  threw  it  upon  the  ground;  thus  removing  the  sign  of  property 
which  the  executioner  had  put  up  in  behalf  of  the  evil  deity. 

"  Occonestoga  is  the  brave  of  the  Yemassee,”  exclaimed  the  young  Echotee, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  captive  looked  what  his  lips  could  not  have  said.  "  Oc¬ 
conestoga  is  a  brave  of  Yemassee:  he  is  no  dog  of  Malatchie.  Wherefore  is  the 
cord  upon  the  limbs  of  a  free  warrior?  Is  not  Occonestoga  a  free  warrior  of 
Yemassee?  The  eyes  of  Echotee  have  looked  upon  a  warrior  like  Occonestoga 
when  he  took  many  scalps.  Did  not  Occonestoga  lead  the  Yemassee  against  the 
Savannahs?  The  eyes  of  Echotee  saw  him  slay  the  red-eyed  Suwannee,  the 
great  chief  of  the  Savannahs.  Did  not  Occonestoga  go  on  the  war-path  with  our 
young  braves  against  the  Edistoes  —  the  brown  foxes  that  came  out  of  the 
swamp?  The  eyes  of  Echotee  beheld  him.  Occonestoga  is  a  brave,  and  a  hunter 
of  Yemassee:  he  is  not  the  dog  of  Malatchie.  He  knows  not  fear.  He  hath  an 
arrow  with  wings,  and  the  panther  he  runs  down  in  the  chase.  His  tread  is  the 
tread  of  a  sly  serpent,  that  comes  so  that  he  hears  him  not  upon  the  track  of 
the  red  deer,  feeding  down  in  the  valley.  Echotee  knows  the  warriors;  Echotee 
knows  the  hunter;  he  knows  Occonestoga  —  but  he  knows  no  dog  of  Opitchi- 
Manneyto.” 

"  He  hath  drunk  of  the  poison  drink  of  the  palefaces;  his  feet  are  gone  from 
the  good  path  of  the  Yemassee;  he  would  sell  his  people  to  the  English  for  a 
painted  bird.  He  is  the  slave  of  Opitchi-Manneyto,”  cried  Malatchie  in  reply. 
Echotee  was  not  satisfied  to  yield  the  point  so  soon,  and  he  responded 
accordingly. 

"  It  is  true;  the  feet  of  the  young  warrior  have  gone  away  from  the  good 
paths  of  the  Yemassee:  but  I  see  not  the  weakness  of  the  chief  when  my  eye 
looks  back  upon  the  great  deeds  of  the  warrior.  I  see  nothing  but  the  shrink¬ 
ing  body  of  Suwannee  under  the  knee  —  under  the  knife  of  the  Yemassee. 
I  hear  nothing  but  the  war-whoop  of  the  Yemassee,  when  he  broke  through 
the  camp  of  the  brown  foxes,  and  scalped  them  where  they  skulked  in  the 
swamp.  I  see  this  Yemassee  strike  the  foe  and  take  the  scalp,  and  I  know 
Occonestoga  —  Occonestoga,  the  son  of  the  well-beloved,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Yemassee.” 

"It  is  good;  Occonestoga  has  thanks  for  Echotee;  Echotee  is  a  brave  war¬ 
rior!  ”  murmured  the  captive  to  his  champion,  in  tones  of  melancholy  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  The  current  of  public  feeling  began  to  set  somewhere  in  behalf  of 
the  victim,  and  an  occasional  whisper  to  that  effect  might  be  heard  here  and 
there  among  the  multitude.  Even  Malatchie  himself  looked  for  a  moment  as  if 
he  thought  it  not  improbable  that  he  might  be  defrauded  of  his  prey;  and 
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while  a  free  shout  from  many  attested  the  compliment  which  all  were  willing 
to  pay  to  Echotee  for  his  magnanimous  defense  of  one  who  had  once  been 
a  rival  —  and  not  always  successful  —  in  the  general  estimation,  the  execu¬ 
tioner  turned  to  the  prophet  and  to  Sanutee,  as  if  doubtful  whether  or  not  to 
proceed  farther  in  his  claim.  But  all  doubt  was  soon  quieted,  as  the  stern 
father  rose  before  the  assembly.  Every  sound  was  stilled  in  expectation  of  his 
words  on  this  so  momentous  an  occasion  to  himself.  They  waited  not  long.  The 
old  man  had  tasked  all  the  energies  of  the  patriot,  not  less  than  of  the  stoic; 
and  having  once  determined  upon  the  necessity  of  the  sacrifice,  he  had  no 
hesitating  fears  or  scruples  palsying  his  determination.  He  seemed  not  to  re¬ 
gard  the  imploring  glance  of  his  son,  seen  and  felt  by  all  besides  in  the  as¬ 
sembly;  but  with  a  voice  entirely  unaffected  by  the  circumstances  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  he  spoke  forth  the  doom  of  the  victim  in  confirmation  with  that  originally 
expressed. 

"  Echotee  has  spoken  like  a  brave  warrior  with  a  tongue  of  truth,  and  a  soul 
that  has  birth  with  the  sun.  But  he  speaks  out  of  his  own  heart,  and  does  not 
speak  to  the  heart  of  the  traitor.  The  Yemassee  will  all  say  for  Echotee,  but 
who  can  say  for  Occonestoga  when  Sanutee  himself  is  silent?  Does  the  Yemas¬ 
see  speak  with  a  double  tongue?  Did  not  the  Yemassee  promise  Occonestoga  to 
Opitchi-Manneyto  with  the  other  chiefs?  Where  are  they?  They  are  gone  into 
the  swamp,  where  the  sun  shines  not,  and  the  eyes  of  Opitchi-Manneyto  are 
upon  them.  He  knows  them  for  his  slaves.  The  arrow  is  gone  from  their 
shoulders,  and  the  Yemassee  knows  them  no  longer.  Shall  the  dog  escape  who 
led  the  way  to  the  English  —  who  brought  the  poison  drink  to  the  chiefs,  which 
made  them  dogs  to  the  English  and  slaves  to  Opitchi-Manneyto?  Shall  he 
escape  the  doom  the  Yemassee  hath  put  upon  them?  Sanutee  speaks  the  voice 
of  the  Manneyto.  Occonestoga  is  a  dog,  who  would  sell  his  father  —  who 
would  make  our  women  to  carry  water  for  the  palefaces.  He  is  not  the  son 
of  Sanutee  —  Sanutee  knows  him  no  more.  Look,  Yemassees  —  the  Well- 
beloved  has  spoken!  ” 

He  paused,  and  turning  away,  sank  down  silently  upon  the  little  bank  on 
which  he  had  before  rested;  while  Malatchie,  without  further  opposition  —  for 
the  renunciation  of  his  own  son,  by  one  so  highly  esteemed  as  Sanutee,  was 
conclusive  against  the  youth  —  advanced  to  execute  the  terrible  judgment  upon 
his  victim. 

"  O  father,  chief,  Sanutee  the  Well-beloved!  ”  was  the  cry  that  now,  for  the 
first  time,  burst  convulsively  from  the  lips  of  the  prisoner:  "  hear  me,  father  — 
Occonestoga  will  go  on  the  war-path  with  thee  and  with  the  Yemassee  against 
the  Edisto,  against  the  Spaniard;  hear,  Sanutee  —  he  will  go  with  thee  against 
the  English.”  But  the  old  man  bent  not,  yielded  not,  and  the  crowd  gathered 
nigher  in  the  intensity  of  their  interest. 

"  Wilt  thou  have  no  ear,  Sanutee?  It  is  Occonestoga,  it  is  the  son  of  Mati- 
wan,  that  speaks  to  thee.”  Sanutee’s  head  sank  as  the  reference  was  made  to 
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Matiwan,  but  he  showed  no  other  sign  of  emotion.  He  moved  not,  he  spoke 
not;  and  bitterly  and  hopelessly  the  youth  exclaimed:  — 

"  Oh!  thou  art  colder  than  the  stone  house  of  the  adder,  and  deafer  than  his 
ears.  Father,  Sanutee,  wherefore  wilt  thou  lose  me,  even  as  the  tree  its  leaf, 
when  the  storm  smites  it  in  summer?  Save  me,  my  father.” 

And  his  head  sank  in  despair  as  he  beheld  the  unchanging  look  of  stem 
resolve  with  which  the  unbending  sire  regarded  him.  For  a  moment  he  was 
unmanned;  until  a  loud  shout  of  derision  from  the  crowd,  as  they  beheld  the 
show  of  his  weakness,  came  to  the  support  of  his  pride.  The  Indian  shrinks 
from  humiliation,  where  he  would  not  shrink  from  death;  and  as  the  shout 
reached  his  ears,  he  shouted  back  his  defiance,  raised  his  head  loftily  in  air,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  composure  commenced  singing  his  song  of  death  —  the 
song  of  many  victories. 

"  Wherefore  sings  he  his  death-song?  ”  was  the  cry  from  many  voices:  "  he 
is  not  to  die!  ” 

"  Thou  art  the  slave  of  Opitchi-Manneyto,”  cried  Malatchie  to  the  captive; 
"thou  shalt  sing  no  lie  of  thy  victories  in  the  ear  of  Yemassee.  The  slave  of 
Opitchi-Manneyto  has  no  triumph  ”;  and  the  words  of  the  song  were  effectu¬ 
ally  drowned,  if  not  silenced,  in  the  tremendous  clamor  which  they  raised 
about  him. 

It  was  then  that  Malatchie  claimed  his  victim.  The  doom  had  been  already 
given,  but  the  ceremony  of  expatriation  and  outlawry  was  yet  to  follow;  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  the  various  castes  and  classes  of  the  nation 
prepared  to  take  a  final  leave  of  one  who  could  no  longer  be  known  among 
them.  First  of  all  came  a  band  of  young  marriageable  women,  who,  wheeling 
in  a  circle  three  times  about  him,  sang  together  a  wild  apostrophe  containing 
a  bitter  farewell,  which  nothing  in  our  language  could  perfectly  embody:  — 

"Go:  thou  hast  no  wife  in  Yemassee  —  thou  hast  given  no  lodge  to  the 
daughter  of  Yemassee- — thou  hast  slain  no  meat  for  thy  children.  Thou  hast 
no  name  —  the  women  of  Yemassee  know  thee  no  more.  They  know  thee  no 
more.” 

And  the  final  sentence  was  reverberated  from  the  entire  assembly:  — 

"  They  know  thee  no  more  —  they  know  thee  no  more.” 

Then  came  a  number  of  the  ancient  men,  the  patriarchs  of  the  nation,  who 
surrounded  him  in  circular  mazes  three  several  times,  singing  as  they  did  so  a 
hymn  of  like  import:  — 

"Go:  thou  sittest  not  in  the  council  of  Yemassee  —  thou  shalt  not  speak 
wisdom  to  the  boy  that  comes.  Thou  hast  no  name  in  Yemassee  —  the  fathers 
of  Yemassee,  they  know  thee  no  more.” 

And  again  the  whole  assembly  cried  out,  as  with  one  voice:  — 

"They  know  thee  no  more  —  they  know  thee  no  more.” 

These  were  followed  by  the  young  warriors,  his  old  associates,  who  now  in  a 
solemn  band  approached  him  to  go  through  a  like  performance.  His  eyes  were 
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shut  as  they  came,  his  blood  was  chilled  in  his  heart,  and  the  articulated  fare¬ 
well  of  their  wild  chant  failed  seemingly  to  reach  his  ear.  Nothing  but  the  last 
sentence  he  heard:  — 

Thou  that  wast  a  brother, 

Thou  art  nothing  now  — 

The  young  warriors  of  Yemassee, 

They  know  thee  no  more. 

And  the  crowd  cried  with  them:  — 

"  They  know  thee  no  more.” 

"  Is  no  hatchet  sharp  for  Occonestoga?  ”  moaned  forth  the  suffering  savage. 
But  his  trials  were  only  then  begun.  Enoree-Mattee  now  approached  him 
with  the  words  with  which,  as  the  representative  of  the  good  Manneyto,  he 
renounced  him  —  with  which  he  denied  him  access  to  the  Indian  heaven,  and 
left  him  a  slave  and  an  outcast,  a  miserable  wanderer  amid  the  shadows  and 
the  swamps,  and  liable  to  all  the  dooms  and  terrors  which  come  with  the  service 
of  Opitchi-Manneyto. 

Thou  wast  a  child  of  Manneyto  — 

sung  the  high  priest  in  a  solemn  chant,  and  with  a  deep-toned  voice  that 
thrilled  strangely  amid  the  silence  of  the  scene  — 

Thou  wast  a  child  of  Manneyto  — 

He  gave  thee  arrows  and  an  eye; 

Thou  wast  the  strong  son  of  Manneyto  — 

He  gave  thee  feathers  and  a  wing; 

Thou  wast  a  young  brave  of  Manneyto  — 

He  gave  thee  scalps  and  a  war-song: 

But  he  knows  thee  no  more  —  he  knows  thee  no  more. 

And  the  clustering  multitude  again  gave  back  the  last  line  in  wild  chorus.  The 
prophet  continued  his  chant:  — 

That  Opitchi-Manneyto! 

He  commands  thee  for  his  slave  — 

And  the  Yemassee  must  hear  him, 

Hear,  and  give  thee  for  his  slave: 

They  will  take  from  thee  the  arrow, 

The  broad  arrow  of  thy  people; 

Thou  shalt  see  no  blessed  valley, 

Where  the  plum-groves  always  bloom; 

Thou  shalt  hear  no  song  of  valor 
From  the  ancient  Yemassee; 
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Father,  mother,  name,  and  people, 

Thou  shalt  lose  with  that  broad  arrow. 

Thou  art  lost  to  the  Manneyto  — 

He  knows  thee  no  more,  he  knows  thee  no  more. 

The  despair  of  hell  was  in  the  face  of  the  victim,  and  he  howled  forth  in  a 
cry  of  agony  —  that  for  a  moment  silenced  the  wild  chorus  of  the  crowd 
around  —  the  terrible  consciousness  in  his  mind  of  that  privation  which  the 
doom  entailed  upon  him.  Every  feature  was  convulsed  with  emotion;  and  the 
terrors  of  Opitchi-Manneyto’s  dominion  seemed  already  in  strong  exercise  upon 
the  muscles  of  his  heart,  when  Sanutee,  the  father,  silently  approached  him, 
and  with  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  stood  gazing  upon  the  son  from  whom  he 
was  to  be  separated  eternally  —  whom  not  even  the  uniting,  the  restoring,  hand 
of  death  could  possibly  restore  to  him.  And  he,  his  once  noble  son  —  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  the  gleam  of  his  hope,  the  triumphant  warrior,  who  was  even 
to  increase  his  own  glory,  and  transmit  the  endearing  title  of  Well-beloved, 
which  the  Yemassee  had  given  him,  to  a  succeeding  generation  —  he  was  to  be 
lost  forever!  These  promises  were  all  blasted;  and  the  father  was  now  present 
to  yield  him  up  eternally  —  to  deny  him  —  to  forfeit  him,  in  fearful  penalty, 
to  the  nation  whose  genius  he  had  wronged,  and  whose  rights  he  had  violated. 
The  old  man  stood  for  a  moment  —  rather,  we  may  suppose,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  resolution,  than  with  any  desire  for  the  contemplation  of  the  pitiable 
form  before  him.  The  pride  of  the  youth  came  back  to  him  —  the  pride  of 
the  strong  mind  in  its  desolation  —  as  his  eye  caught  the  inflexible  gaze  of  his 
unswerving  father;  and  he  exclaimed  bitterly  and  loud:  — 

"  Wherefore  art  thou  come?  Thou  hast  been  my  foe,  not  my  father!  Away 
—  I  would  not  behold  thee!  ”  and  he  closed  his  eyes  after  the  speech,  as  if  to 
relieve  himself  from  a  disgusting  presence. 

"  Thou  hast  said  well,  Occonestoga:  Sanutee  is  thy  foe;  he  is  not  thy 
father.  To  say  this  in  thy  ears  has  he  come.  Look  on  him,  Occonestoga  —  look 
up  and  hear  thy  doom.  The  young  and  the  old  of  the  Yemassee,  the  warrior 
and  the  chief  —  they  have  all  denied  thee  —  all  given  thee  up  to  Opitchi- 
Manneyto!  Occonestoga  is  no  name  for  the  Yemassee.  The  Yemassee  gives  it 
to  his  dog.  The  prophet  of  Manneyto  has  forgotten  thee;  thou  art  unknown  to 
those  who  were  thy  people.  And  I,  thy  father  —  with  this  speech,  I  yield  thee 
to  Opitchi-Manneyto.  Sanutee  is  no  longer  thy  father  —  thy  father  knows 
thee  no  more.” 

And  once  more  came  to  the  ears  of  the  victim  that  melancholy  chorus  of  the 
multitude:  —  "  He  knows  thee  no  more,  he  knows  thee  no  more.” 

Sanutee  turned  quickly  away  as  he  had  spoken;  and  as  if  he  suffered  more 
than  he  was  willing  to  show,  the  old  man  rapidly  hastened  to  the  little  mound 
where  he  had  been  previously  sitting,  his  eyes  averted  from  the  further  spectacle. 
Occonestoga,  goaded  to  madness  by  these  several  incidents,  shrieked  forth  the 
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bitterest  execrations,  until  Enoree-Mattee,  preceding  Malatchie,  again  ap¬ 
proached.  Having  given  some  directions  in  an  undertone  to  the  latter,  he  re¬ 
tired,  leaving  the  executioner  alone  with  his  victim.  Malatchie  then,  while  all 
was  silence  in  the  crowd  —  a  thick  silence,  in  which  even  respiration  seemed 
to  be  suspended  —  proceeded  to  his  duty:  and  lifting  the  feet  of  Occonestoga 
carefully  from  the  ground,  he  placed  a  log  under  them;  then  addressing  him, 
as  he  again  bared  his  knife,  which  he  stuck  in  the  tree  above  his  head,  he 
sung: — 

I  take  from  thee  the  earth  of  Yemassee  — 

I  take  from  thee  the  water  of  Yemassee  — 

I  take  from  thee  the  arrow  of  Yemassee  — 

Thou  art  no  longer  a  Yemassee  — 

The  Yemassee  knows  thee  no  more. 

"The  Yemassee  knows  thee  no  more,”  cried  the  multitude;  and  their  uni¬ 
versal  shout  was  deafening  upon  the  ear.  Occonestoga  said  no  word  now;  he 
could  offer  no  resistance  to  the  unnerving  hands  of  Malatchie,  who  now  bared 
the  arm  more  completely  of  its  covering.  But  his  limbs  were  convulsed  with 
the  spasms  of  that  dreadful  terror  of  the  future  which  was  racking  and  raging 
in  every  pulse  of  his  heart.  He  had  full  faith  in  the  superstitions  of  his  people. 
His  terrors  acknowledged  the  full  horrors  of  their  doom.  A  despairing  agony, 
which  no  language  could  describe,  had  possession  of  his  soul.  Meanwhile  the 
silence  of  all  indicated  the  general  anxiety;  and  Malatchie  prepared  to  seize 
the  knife  and  perform  the  operation,  when  a  confused  murmur  arose  from  the 
crowd  around:  the  mass  gave  way  and  parted;  and  rushing  wildly  into  the 
area  came  Matiwan,  his  mother  —  the  long  black  hair  streaming — the  fea¬ 
tures,  an  astonishing  likeness  to  his  own,  convulsed  like  his;  and  her  action  that 
of  one  reckless  of  all  things  in  the  way  of  the  forward  progress  she  was  making 
to  the  person  of  her  child.  She  cried  aloud  as  she  came,  with  a  voice  that  rang 
like  a  sudden  death-bell  through  the  ring:  — 

"Would  you  keep  the  mother  from  her  boy,  and  he  to  be  lost  to  her  for 
ever?  Shall  she  have  no  parting  with  the  young  brave  she  bore  in  her  bosom? 
Away,  keep  me  not  back  —  I  will  look  upon,  I  will  love  him.  He  shall  have  the 
blessing  of  Matiwan,  though  the  Yemassee  and  the  Manneyto  curse.” 

The  victim  heard;  and  a  momentary  renovation  of  mental  life,  perhaps  a 
renovation  of  hope,  spoke  out  in  the  simple  exclamation  which  fell  from  his 
lips:  — 

"  O  Matiwan  —  O  mother!  ” 

She  rushed  towards  the  spot  where  she  heard  his  appeal;  and  thrusting  the 
executioner  aside,  threw  her  arms  desperately  about  his  neck. 

"Touch  him  not,  Matiwan,”  was  the  general  cry  from  the  crowd.  "Touch 
him  not,  Matiwan:  Manneyto  knows  him  no  more.” 

"But  Matiwan  knows  him;  the  mother  knows  her  child,  though  the  Man- 
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neyto  denies  him.  O  boy  —  O  boy,  boy,  boy!  ”  And  she  sobbed  like  an  infant 
on  his  neck. 

"  Thou  art  come,  Matiwan,  thou  art  come;  but  wherefore?  To  curse  like  the 
father  —  to  curse  like  the  Manneyto?  ”  mournfully  said  the  captive. 

"  No,  no,  no!  Not  to  curse  —  not  to  curse!  When  did  mother  curse  the  child 
she  bore?  Not  to  curse  but  to  bless  thee.  To  bless  thee  and  forgive.” 

"Tear  her  away,”  cried  the  prophet;  "let  Opitchi-Manneyto  have  his 
slave.” 

"  Tear  her  away,  Malatchie,”  cried  the  crowd,  now  impatient  for  the  execu¬ 
tion.  Malatchie  approached. 

'  Not  yet  —  not  yet,”  appealed  the  woman.  "  Shall  not  the  mother  say  fare¬ 
well  to  the  child  she  shall  see  no  more?  ”  and  she  waved  Malatchie  back,  and 
in  the  next  instant  drew  hastily  from  the  drapery  of  her  dress  a  small  hatchet, 
which  she  had  there  carefully  concealed. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  do,  Matiwan?  ”  asked  Occonestoga,  as  his  eye  caught 
the  glare  of  the  weapon. 

"  Save  thee,  my  boy  —  save  thee  for  thy  mother,  Occonestoga  —  save  thee 
for  the  happy  valley.” 

"  Wouldst  thou  slay  me,  mother?  wouldst  strike  the  heart  of  thy  son?  ”  he 
asked,  with  a  something  of  reluctance  to  receive  death  from  the  hands  of  a 
parent. 

"I  strike  thee  but  to  save  thee,  my  son;  since  they  cannot  take  the  totem 
from  thee  after  the  life  is  gone.  Turn  away  from  me  thy  head;  let  me  not  look 
upon  thine  eyes  as  I  strike,  lest  my  hands  grow  weak  and  tremble.  Turn  thine 
eyes  away  —  I  will  not  lose  thee.” 

His  eyes  closed;  and  the  fatal  instrument,  lifted  above  her  head,  was  novf 
visible  in  the  sight  of  all.  The  executioner  rushed  forward  to  interpose,  but  he 
came  too  late.  The  tomahawk  was  driven  deep  into  the  skull,  and  but  a  single 
sentence  from  his  lips  preceded  the  final  insensibility  of  the  victim. 

"It  is  good,  Matiwan,  it  is  good:  thou  hast  saved  me  —  the  death  is  in  my 
heart.”  And  back  he  sank  as  he  spoke;  while  a  shriek  of  mingled  joy  and 
horror  from  the  lips  of  the  mother  announced  the  success  of  her  effort  to  defeat 
the  doom,  the  most  dreadful  in  the  imagination  of  the  Yemassee. 

"  He  is  not  lost  —  he  is  not  lost!  They  may  not  take  the  child  from  his 
mother.  They  may  not  keep  him  from  the  valley  of  Manneyto.  He  is  free  — 
he  is  free!  ”  And  she  fell  back  in  a  deep  swoon  into  the  arms  of  Sanutee,  who 
by  this  time  had  approached.  She  had  defrauded  Opitchi-Manneyto  of  his 
victim,  for  they  may  not  remove  the  badge  of  the  nation  from  any  but  the 
living  victim. 
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THE  BURDEN  OF  THE  DESERT 


THE  burden  of  the  Desert, 

The  Desert  like  the  deep, 

That  from  the  south  in  whirlwinds 
Comes  rushing  up  the  steep;  — 

I  see  the  spoiler  spoiling, 

I  hear  the  strife  of  blows: 

Up,  watchman,  to  thy  heights,  and  say 
How  the  dread  conflict  goes! 

What  hear’st  thou  from  the  desert?  — 

"  A  sound  as  if  a  world 
Were  from  its  axle  lifted  up 
And  to  an  ocean  hurled; 

The  roaring  as  of  waters, 

The  rushing  as  of  hills, 

And  Io!  the  tempest-smoke  and  cloud, 

That  all  the  desert  fills.” 

What  seest  thou  on  the  desert? 

"  A  chariot  comes,”  he  cried, 

"  With  camels  and  with  horsemen, 

That  travel  by  its  side; 

And  now  a  lion  darteth 

From  out  the  cloud,  and  he 
Looks  backward  ever  as  he  flies, 

As  fearing  still  to  see!  ” 

What,  watchman,  of  the  horsemen?  — 

"  They  come,  and  as  they  ride, 

Their  horses  crouch  and  tremble, 

Nor  toss  their  manes  in  pride; 

The  camels  wander  scattered, 

The  horsemen  heed  them  naught, 

But  speed  as  if  they  dreaded  still 
The  foe  with  whom  they  fought.” 

What  foe  is  this,  thou  watchman?  — 

"  Hark!  hark!  the  horsemen  come; 

Still  looking  on  the  backward  path, 

As  if  they  feared  a  doom; 

Their  locks  are  white  with  terror, 

Their  very  shouts  a  groan: 

'  Babylon,’  they  cry,  '  has  fallen, 

And  all  her  gods  are  gone!  ’  ” 
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actually  the  prototypes,  at  least  the  most  ingenious  and  effective  models,  of  a 
whole  genre  of  literature  which  has  since  sprung  up  in  rich  variety.  Growing 
science  has  afforded  a  wider  basis  for  these  strange  fantasies;  and  modern 
literary  art  has  invested  with  fresh  realism  many  a  wild  impossible  story.  But 
Poe’s  best  tales  show  a  certain  intensity  which  perhaps  no  successor  has 
reached;  not  only  in  his  conception  of  the  play  of  weird  passions  in  weird  en¬ 
vironments,  but  in  a  still  darker  mood  of  mind  which  must  keep  its  grim 
attractiveness  so  long  as  the  mystery  of  the  Universe  shall  press  upon  the  lives 
of  men. 

Fear  was  the  primitive  temper  of  the  human  race.  It  lies  deep  in  us  still;  and 
in  some  minds  of  high  development  the  restless  dread,  the  shuddering  super¬ 
stition,  of  the  savage  have  been  sublimated  to  a  new  kind  of  cosmic  terror. 
rr  Je  ne  vois  qu’Infni  par  toutes  les  fenetres  ”  [I  see  only  the  Infinite  through 
every  window]  said  Baudelaire;  and  the  Infinite  which  he  felt  encompassing 
him  was  nothing  else  than  hell.  Poe,  whom  Baudelaire  admired  and  translated, 
was  a  man  bom  like  Baudelaire  to  feel  this  terror;  born  to  hear  — 
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Time  flowing  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

And  all  things  moving  toward  a  day  of  doom; 

born  to  behold  all  sweet  and  sacred  emotion  curdling,  as  it  were,  on  the  temple 
floor  into  supernatural  horror: 

—  latices  nigrascere  sacros, 

Fusaque  in  obscenum  se  vertere  vina  cruorem. 

[To  behold  the  sacral  waters  turning  black,  and  the  outpoured  wine  trans¬ 
formed  into  foul  blood.] 

To  transmit  this  thrill  without  undue  repulsion  needs  more  of  art  than 
either  Poe  or  Baudelaire  could  often  give.  Poe  had  not  Baudelaire’s  cruel  and 
isolating  lust,  but  he  dwelt  even  more  than  Baudelaire  upon  the  merely  loath¬ 
some:  upon  aspects  of  physical  decay.  "  Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  creep!  ” 
is  his  requiem  over  a  maiden  motionless  in  death:  "  this  cheek  where  the  worm 
never  dies  ”  is  his  metaphor  for  the  mourner’s  sorrow.  Such  phrases  do  not 
justify  the  claim  sometimes  made  for  Poe  of  gout  exquis,  of  infallible  artistic 
instinct.  Yet  this  cosmic  terror  in  the  background  of  his  thought  gives  to  some 
of  his  prose  pages  a  constraining  power;  and  in  some  rare  verses  it  is  so  fused 
with  beauty  that  it  enters  the  heart  with  a  poignancy  that  is  delight  as  well  as 
pain. 

The  charm  of  poetry  can  be  created  for  us  by  but  few  men;  but  Poe  in  a 
few  moments  was  one  of  these  few.  His  poems,  indeed,  have  been  very  vari¬ 
ously  judged;  and  their  merit  is  of  a  virtuoso  type  which  needs  special  defense 
from  those  who  keenly  feel  it. 

Few  verse-writers,  we  must  at  once  admit,  have  been  more  barren  than  Poe 
of  any  serious  "  message  ”;  more  unequal  to  any  "  criticism  of  life  ”;  narrower 
in  range  of  thought,  experience,  emotion.  Few  verse-writers  whom  we  can 
count  as  poets  have  left  so  little  verse,  and  of  that  little  so  large  a  proportion 
which  is  indefensibly  bad.  On  some  dozen  short  pieces  alone  can  Poe’s  warmest 
admirers  rest  his  poetic  repute.  And  how  terribly  open  to  criticism  some  of 
even  those  pieces  are!  To  analyze  '  Ulalume,’  for  instance,  would  be  like  break¬ 
ing  a  death’s-head  moth  on  the  wheel.  But  nevertheless,  a  dozen  solid  British 
poets  of  the  Southey  type  would  to  my  mind  be  well  bartered  for  those  few 
lines  of  Poe’s  which  after  the  sternest  sifting  must  needs  remain. 

To  justify  this  preference  I  must  appeal,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  kind  of  virtuoso 
standard,  which  is  only  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  mere  pose  and  affectation. 
But  in  truth,  besides  and  apart  from  —  if  you  will,  below  —  that  nobler  view 
of  poets  as  prophets,  message-bearers,  voices  of  the  race,  there  does  exist  a  very 
real  aspect  of  all  verse-makers  as  a  vast  band  of  persons  playing  a  game  some¬ 
thing  likfe  '  Patience  ’  in  excelsis:  a  game  in  which  words  are  dealt  round  as 
counters,  and  you  have  to  arrange  your  counters  in  such  a  pattern  that  rivals 
and  spectators  alike  shall  vote  you  a  prize;  one  prize  only  being  awarded  for 
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about  ten  thousand  competitors  in  the  game.  Poe  has  won  a  prize  with  a  few 
small  patterns  which  no  one  in  his  generation  could  exactly  beat. 

Banners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow;  — 

This  —  all  this  —  was  in  the  olden 
Time  long  ago. 

These  lines  contain  no  particular  idea;  and  the  last  two  of  them  consist  liter¬ 
ally  of  a  story-teller’s  formula  as  old  as  folk-lore.  But  who  before  Poe  made 
this  egg  stand  on  its  end?  What  inward  impulse  struck  the  strong  note  of 
Banners,  and  marshaled  those  long  vowels  in  deepening  choir,  and  interjected 
the  intensifying  pause  —  all  this,  and  led  on  through  air  to  the  melancholy 
olden,  and  hung  in  the  void  of  an  unknown  eternity  the  diapason  of  Time  long 
ago?  Or,  to  take  a  simple  test,  can  you  quote,  say,  from  Byron  one  single  stanza 
of  like  haunting  quality;  —  can  you  quote  many  such  stanzas  from  whomso¬ 
ever  you  will? 

Such  verbal  criticism  as  this  should  not,  as  I  have  said,  be  pushed  too  far. 
I  will  conclude  with  the  most  definite  praise  which  I  can  find  for  Poe;  and  this 
same  poem,  '  The  Haunted  Palace,’  suggests  the  theme. 

The  most  appealing  verses  of  many  poets  have  been  inspired  by  their  own 
life’s  regret  or  despair.  Burns  is  at  his  best  in  his  '  Epitaph,’  Cowper  in  his 
'Castaway,’  Shelley  in  his  'Stanzas  Written  in  Dejection,’  Keats  in  his 
'  Drear-Nighted  December,’  Mrs.  Browning  in  '  The  Great  God  Pan.’  In  '  The 
Haunted  Palace  ’  Poe  allegorizes  the  same  theme.  We  cannot  claim  for  Poe 
the  gravity  of  Cowper,  nor  the  manliness  of  Burns,  nor  the  refinement  of  Mrs'. 
Browning,  nor  the  ethereality  of  Shelley,  nor  the  lovableness  of  Keats.  Our  sym¬ 
pathy,  our  sense  of  kinship,  go  forth  to  one  of  these  other  poets  rather  than  to 
him.  Yet  to  me  at  least  none  of  these  poems  comes  home  so  poignantly  as  Poe’s; 
none  quivers  with  such  a  sense  of  awful  issues,  of  wild  irreparable  ill. 

’Ek  yut/cpcov  oXLycara  [Very  little  even  of  the  little].  Little  indeed  of  Poe’s 
small  poetic  output  can  stand  the  test  of  time.  Call  him,  if  you  will,  the  least  of 
the  immortals:  but  let  us  trust  that  immortal  he  shall  be;  that  the  evergather- 
ing  wind  which  bears  down  to  us  odors  of  the  Past  shall  carry  always  a  trace  of 
the  bitter  fragrance  crushed  out  from  this  despairing  soul. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers 

Biographical  Note  —  Both  Poe’s  parents  were  actors,  and  he  was  born 
while  the  itinerant  company  was  playing  in  Boston,  January  19,  1809.  Within 
three  years  both  parents  died,  and  the  boy  was  adopted  by  John  Allan,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  family  lived  in  England  from  1815  to 
1820.  In  1827  young  Poe,  after  a  single  brilliant  but  disastrous  year  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  made  a  still  prompter  failure  in  Mr.  Allan’s  counting- 
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room,  deserted  his  too  indulgent  foster-parents,  printed  a  volume  of  verse  in 
Boston  —  and  enlisted  there  as  a  private  soldier!  Rising  from  the  ranks,  he  in 
1830  secured  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.  "  Riding  for  a  fall,”  he  was  dismissed 
for  failure  in  his  studies,  March  1831. 

From  this  time  Poe  led  a  roving  and  precarious  life,  as  author  and  editor, 
in  Baltimore,  Richmond,  and  finally  for  the  most  part  in  New  York.  His 
intemperate  habits  embittered  his  personal  quarrels  and  hastened  his  business 
failures.  He  married  his  cousin  Virginia  Clemm  in  1835  or  1836.  Her  pro¬ 
longed  illness,  and  her  death  in  January  1847,  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  Poe’s 
shattered  constitution.  He  died  forlorn  in  a  Baltimore  hospital,  October 
7,  1849. 


W' 


A  DESCENT  INTO  THE  MAELSTROM 

E  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  crag.  For  some 
minutes  the  old  man  seemed  too  much  exhausted  to  speak. 

'  Not  long  ago,”  said  he  at  length,  "  and  I  could  have  guided 
you  on  this  route  as  well  as  the  youngest  of  my  sons;  but  about  three  years 
past  there  happened  to  me  an  event  such  as  never  happened  before  to  mortal 
man  —  or  at  least  such  as  no  man  ever  survived  to  tell  of  —  and  the  six  hours 
of  deadly  terror  which  I  then  endured  have  broken  me  up  body  and  soul.  You 
suppose  me  a  very  old  man,  but  I  am  not.  It  took  less  than  a  single  day  to 
change  these  hairs  from  a  jetty  black  to  white,  to  weaken  my  limbs,  and  to  un¬ 
string  my  nerves  so  that  I  tremble  at  the  least  exertion  and  am  frightened  at 
a  shadow.  Do  you  know  I  can  scarcely  look  over  this  little  cliff  without  getting 
giddy?  ” 

The  "  little  cliff,”  upon  whose  edge  he  had  so  carelessly  thrown  himself  to 
rest  that  the  weightier  portion  of  his  body  hung  over  it,  while  he  was  only 
kept  from  falling  by  the  tenure  of  his  elbow  on  its  extreme  and  slippery  edge 
—  this  "  little  cliff1”  arose,  a  sheer  unobstructed  precipice  of  black  shining 
rock,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet  from  the  world  of  crags  beneath  us. 
Nothing  would  have  tempted  me  to  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  its  brink.  In 
truth,  so  deeply  was  I  excited  by  the  perilous  position  of  my  companion  that  I 
fell  at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  clung  to  the  shrubs  around  me,  and  dared 
not  even  glance  upward  at  the  sky  —  while  I  struggled  in  vain  to  divest  myself 
of  the  idea  that  the  very  foundations  of  the  mountain  were  in  danger  from 
the  fury  of  the  winds.  It  was  long  before  I  could  reason  myself  into  sufficient 
courage  to  sit  up  and  look  out  into  the  distance. 

"You  must  get  over  these  fancies,”  said  the  guide;  "for  I  have  brought 
you  here  that  you  might  have  the  best  possible  view  of  the  scene  of  that  event 
I  mentioned,  and  to  tell  you  the  whole  story  with  the  spot  just  under  your  eye. 
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"We  are  now,”  he  continued  in  that  particularizing  manner  which  distin¬ 
guished  him  —  "we  are  now  close  upon  the  Norwegian  coast  —  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  degree  of  latitude  —  in  the  great  province  of  Nordland — and  in  the 
dreary  district  of  Lofoden.  The  mountain  upon  whose  top  we  sit  is  Helseggen, 
the  Cloudy.  Now  raise  yourself  up  a  little  higher  —  hold  on  to  the  grass  if 
you  feel  giddy  —  so  —  and  look  out,  beyond  the  belt  of  vapor  beneath  us,  into 
the  sea.” 

I  looked  dizzily,  and  beheld  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean  whose  waters  wore  so 
inky  a  hue  as  to  bring  at  once  to  my  mind  the  Nubian  geographer’s  account  of 
the  Mare  Tenebrarum.  A  panorama  more  deplorably  desolate  no  human  im¬ 
agination  can  conceive.  To  the  right  and  left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
there  lay  outstretched,  like  ramparts  of  the  world,  lines  of  horribly  black  and 
beetling  cliff,  whose  character  of  gloom  was  but  the  more  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  surf  which  reared  high  up  against  it  its  white  and  ghastly  crest,  howling 
and  shrieking  forever.  Just  opposite  the  promontory  upon  whose  apex  we  were 
placed,  and  at  a  distance  of  some  five  or  six  miles  out  at  sea,  there  was  visible  a 
small  bleak-looking  island;  or  more  properly,  its  position  was  discernible 
through  the  wilderness  of  surge  in  which  it  was  enveloped.  About  two  miles 
nearer  the  land  arose  another  of  smaller  size,  hideously  craggy  and  barren,  and 
encompassed  at  various  intervals  by  a  cluster  of  dark  rocks. 

The  appearance  of  the  ocean  in  the  space  between  the  more  distant  island 
and  the  shore  had  something  very  unusual  about  it.  Although  at  the  time  so 
strong  a  gale  was  blowing  landward  that  a  brig  in  the  remote  offing  lay  to 
under  a  double-reefed  trysail,  and  constantly  plunged  her  whole  hull  out  of 
sight,  still  there  was  here  nothing  like  a  regular  swell,  but  only  a  short,  quick, 
angry  cross-dashing  of  water  in  every  direction  —  as  well  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind  as  otherwise.  Of  foam  there  was  little  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  rocks. 

"  The  island  in  the  distance,”  resumed  the  old  man,  "  is  called  by  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  Vurrgh.  The  one  midway  is  Moskoe.  That  a  mile  to  the  northward 
is  Ambaaren.  Yonder  are  Islesen,  Hotholm,  Keildhelm,  Suarven,  and  Buck- 
holm.  Farther  off  —  between  Moskoe  and  Vurrgh— -are  Otterholm,  Flimen, 
Sandflesen,  and  Stockholm.  These  are  the  true  names  of  the  places;  but  why  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  name  them  at  all  is  more  than  either  you  or  I 
can  understand.  Do  you  hear  anything?  Do  you  see  any  change  in  the  water?  ” 

We  had  now  been  about  ten  minutes  upon  the  top  of  Helseggen  —  to  which 
we  had  ascended  from  the  interior  of  Lofoden,  so  that  we  had  caught  no 
glimpse  of  the  sea  until  it  had  burst  upon  us  from  the  summit.  As  the  old 
man  spoke  I  became  aware  of  a  loud  and  gradually  increasing  sound,  like  the 
moaning  of  a  vast  herd  of  buffaloes  upon  an  American  prairie;  and  at  the 
same  moment  I  perceived  that  what  seamen  term  the  chopping  character  of 
the  ocean  beneath  us  was  rapidly  changing  into  a  current  which  set  to  the 
eastward.  Even  while  I  gazed,  this  current  acquired  a  monstrous  velocity.  Each 
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moment  added  to  its  speed  —  to  its  headlong  impetuosity.  In  five  minutes  the 
whole  sea,  as  far  as  Vurrgh,  was  lashed  into  ungovernable  fury,  but  it  was 
between  Moskoe  and  the  coast  that  the  main  uproar  held  its  sway.  Here  the 
vast  bed  of  the  waters,  seamed  and  scarred  into  a  thousand  conflicting  channels, 
burst  suddenly  into  frenzied  convulsion:  heaving,  boiling,  hissing;  gyrating  in 
gigantic  and  innumerable  vortices,  and  all  whirling  and  plunging  on  to  the  east¬ 
ward  with  a  rapidity  which  water  never  elsewhere  assumes,  except  in  precipi¬ 
tous  descents. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  there  came  over  the  scene  another  radical  alteration. 
The  general  surface  grew  somewhat  more  smooth,  and  the  whirlpools  one  by 
one  disappeared,  while  prodigious  streaks  of  foam  became  apparent  where 
none  had  been  seen  before.  These  streaks,  at  length,  spreading  out  to  a  great 
distance  and  entering  into  combination,  took  unto  themselves  the  gyratory  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  subsided  vortices,  and  seemed  to  form  the  germ  of  another  more 
vast.  Suddenly  —  very  suddenly  —  this  assumed  a  distinct  and  definite  exist¬ 
ence,  in  a  circle  of  more  than  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  edge  of  the  whirl  was 
represented  by  a  broad  belt  of  gleaming  spray;  but  no  particle  of  this  slipped 
into  the  mouth  of  the  terrific  funnel,  whose  interior,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
fathom  it,  was  a  smooth,  shining,  and  jet-black  wall  of  water,  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  an  angle  of  some  forty-five  degrees,  speeding  dizzily  round  and 
round  with  a  swaying  and  sweltering  motion,  and  sending  forth  to  the  winds 
an  appalling  voice,  half  shriek,  half  roar,  such  as  not  even  the  mighty  cataract 
of  Niagara  ever  lifts  up  in  its  agony  to  Heaven. 

The  mountain  trembled  to  its  very  base,  and  the  rock  rocked.  I  threw  my¬ 
self  upon  my  face,  and  clung  to  the  scant  herbage  in  an  excess  of  nervous 
agitation. 

"  This,”  said  I  at  length  to  the  old  man  —  "  this  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  great  whirlpool  of  the  Maelstrom.” 

"  So  it  is  sometimes  termed,”  said  he.  "  We  Norwegians  call  it  the  Moskoe- 
strom,  from  the  island  of  Moskoe  in  the  midway.” 

The  ordinary  accounts  of  this  vortex  had  by  no  means  prepared  me  for  what 
I  saw.  That  of  Jonas  Ramus,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  circumstantial  of  any, 
cannot  impart  the  faintest  conception  either  of  the  magnificence  or  of  the 
horror  of  the  scene,  or  of  the  wild  bewildering  sense  of  the  novel  which  con¬ 
founds  the  beholder.  I  am  not  sure  from  what  point  of  view  the  writer  in  ques¬ 
tion  surveyed  it,  nor  at  what  time;  but  it  could  neither  have  been  from  the 
summit  of  Helseggen,  nor  during  a  storm.  There  are  some  passages  of  his 
description,  nevertheless,  which  may  be  quoted  for  their  details,  although  their 
effect  is  exceedingly  feeble  in  conveying  an  impression  of  the  spectacle. 

"  Between  Lofoden  and  Moskoe,”  he  says,  "  the  depth  of  the  water  is  be¬ 
tween  thirty-six  and  forty  fathoms;  but  on  the  other  side,  toward  Ver 
[Vurrgh],  this  depth  decreases  so  as  not  to  afford  a  convenient  passage  for  a 
vessel,  without  the  risk  of  splitting  on  the  rocks,  which  happens  even  in  the 
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calmest  weather.  When  it  is  flood,  the  stream  runs  up  the  country  between 
Lofoden  and  Moskoe  with  a  boisterous  rapidity;  but  the  roar  of  its  impetuous 
ebb  to  the  sea  is  scarce  equaled  by  the  loudest  and  most  dreadful  cataracts  — 
the  noise  being  heard  several  leagues  off:  and  the  vortices  or  pits  are  of  such  an 
extent  and  depth,  that  if  a  ship  comes  within  its  attraction,  it  is  inevitably 
absorbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom,  and  there  beat  to  pieces  against  the 
rocks;  and  when  the  water  relaxes,  the  fragments  thereof  are  thrown  up  again. 
But  these  intervals  of  tranquillity  are  only  at  the  turn  of  the  ebb  and  flood, 
and  in  calm  weather,  and  last  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  its  violence  gradually 
returning.  When  the  stream  is  most  boisterous,  and  its  fury  heightened  by  a 
storm,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  within  a  Norway  mile  of  it.  Boats,  yachts,  and 
ships  have  been  carried  away  by  not  guarding  against  it  before  they  were 
within  its  reach.  It  likewise  happens  frequently  that  whales  come  too  near  the 
stream  and  are  overpowered  by  its  violence;  and  then  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  their  howlings  and  bellowings  in  their  fruitless  struggles  to  disengage 
themselves.  A  bear  once,  attempting  to  swim  from  Lofoden  to  Moskoe.  was 
caught  by  the  stream  and  borne  down,  while  he  roared  terribly,  so  as  to  be 
heard  on  shore.  Large  stocks  of  firs  and  pine-trees,  after  being  absorbed  by  the 
current,  rise  again  broken  and  torn  to  such  a  degree  as  if  bristles  grew  upon 
them.  This  plainly  shows  the  bottom  to  consist  of  craggy  rocks,  among  which 
they  are  whirled  to  and  fro.  This  stream  is  regulated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  sea  —  it  being  constantly  high  and  low  water  every  six  hours.  In  the  year 
1645,  early  in  the  morning  of  Sexagesima  Sunday,  it  raged  with  such  noise  and 
impetuosity  that  the  very  stones  of  the  houses  on  the  coast  fell  to  the  ground.” 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  I  could  not  see  how  this  could  have  been 
ascertained  at  all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vortex.  The  "  forty  fathoms  ” 
must  have  reference  only  to  portions  of  the  channel  close  upon  the  shore  either 
of  Moskoe  or  Lofoden.  The  depth  in  the  center  of  the  Moskoe-strom  must  be 
unmeasurably  greater.  .  .  .  Looking  down  from  this  pinnacle  upon  the  howl¬ 
ing  Phlegethon  below,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  with  which 
the  honest  Jonas  Ramus  records,  as  a  matter  difficult  of  belief,  the  anecdotes 
of  the  whales  and  the  bears;  for  it  appeared  to  me  a  self-evident  thing  that  the 
largest  ships  of  the  line  in  existence,  coming  within  the  influence  of  that  deadly 
attraction,  could  resist  it  as  little  as  a  feather  the  hurricane,  and  must  disappear 
bodily  and  at  once. 

The  attempts  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  —  some  of  which,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  seemed  to  me  sufficiently  plausible  in  perusal  —  now  wore  a  very  different 
and  unsatisfactory  aspect.  The  idea  generally  received  is  that  this,  as  well  as 
three  smaller  vortices  among  the  Ferroe  Islands,  "  have  no  other  cause  than 
the  collision  of  waves  rising  and  falling,  at  flux  and  reflux,  against  a  ridge  of 
rocks  and  shelves,  which  confines  the  water  so  that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a 
cataract;  and  thus  the  higher  the  flood  rises,  the  deeper  must  the  fall  be;  and 
the  natural  result  of  all  is  a  whirlpool  or  vortex,  the  prodigious  suction  of 
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which  is  sufficiently  known  by  lesser  experiments.”  These  are  the  words  of  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.’  Kircher  and  others  imagine  that  in  the  center  of 
the  channel  of  the  Maelstrom  is  an  abyss  penetrating  the  globe,  and  issuing  in 
some  very  remote  part  —  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  being  somewhat  decidedly 
named  in  one  instance.  This  opinion,  idle  in  itself,  was  the  one  to  which,  as  I 
gazed,  my  imagination  most  readily  assented;  and  mentioning  it  to  the  guide, 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  although  it  was  the  view  almost 
universally  entertained  of  the  subject  by  the  Norwegians,  it  nevertheless  was 
not  his  own.  As  to  the  former  notion,  he  confessed  his  inability  to  comprehend 
it:  and  here  I  agreed  with  him;  for  however  conclusive  on  paper,  it  becomes 
altogether  unintelligible,  and  even  absurd,  amid  the  thunder  of  the  abyss. 

"  You  have  had  a  good  look  at  the  whirl  now,”  said  the  old  man;  "  and  if 
you  will  creep  round  this  crag,  so  as  to  get  in  its  lee,  and  deaden  the  roar  of 
the  water,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  will  convince  you  I  ought  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Moskoe-strom.” 

I  placed  myself  as  desired,  and  he  proceeded. 

"  Myself  and  my  two  brothers  once  owned  a  schooner-rigged  smack  of 
about  seventy  tons  burthen,  with  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  fishing  among 
the  islands  beyond  Moskoe,  nearly  to  Vurrgh.  In  ail  violent  eddies  at  sea  there 
is  good  fishing,  at  proper  opportunities,  if  one  has  only  the  courage  to  attempt 
it;  but  among  the  whole  of  the  Lofoden  coastmen,  we  three  were  the  only  ones 
who  made  a  regular  business  of  going  out  to  the  islands,  as  I  tell  you.  The 
usual  grounds  are  a  great  way  lower  down  to  the  southward.  There  fish  can  be 
got  at  all  hours,  without  much  risk,  and  therefore  these  places  are  preferred. 
The  choice  spots  over  here  among  the  rocks,  however,  not  only  yield  the  finest 
variety,  but  in  far  greater  abundance;  so  that  we  often  got  in  a  single  day 
what  the  more  timid  of  the  craft  could  not  scrape  together  in  a  week.  In  fact, 
we  made  it  a  matter  of  desperate  speculation:  the  risk  of  life  standing  instead 
of  labor,  and  courage  answering  for  capital. 

"  We  kept  the  smack  in  a  cove  about  five  miles  higher  up  the  coast  than 
this;  and  it  was  our  practice,  in  fine  weather,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fifteen 
minutes’  slack  to  push  across  the  main  channel  of  the  Moskoe-strom,  far 
above  the  pool,  and  then  drop  down  upon  anchorage  somewhere  near  Otter- 
holm,  or  Sandflesen,  where  the  eddies  are  not  so  violent  as  elsewhere.  Here  we 
used  to  remain  until  nearly  time  for  slack  water  again,  when  we  weighed  and 
made  for  home.  We  never  set  out  upon  this  expedition  without  a  steady  side 
wind  for  going  and  coming  —  one  that  we  felt  sure  would  not  fail  us  before 
our  return;  and  we  seldom  made  a  miscalculation  upon  this  point.  Twice, 
during  six  years,  we  were  forced  to  stay  all  night  at  anchor  on  account  of  a 
dead  calm,  which  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  just  about  here;  and  once  we  had  to 
remain  on  the  grounds  nearly  a  week,  starving  to  death,  owing  to  a  gale  which 
blew  up  shortly  after  our  arrival,  and  made,  the  channel  too  boisterous  to  be 
thought  of.  Upon  this  occasion  we  should  have  been  driven  out  to  sea  in  spite 
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of  everything  (for  the  whirlpools  threw  us  round  and  round  so  violently,  that 
at  length  we  fouled  our  anchor  and  dragged  it) ,  if  it  had  not  been  that  we 
drifted  into  one  of  the  innumerable  cross-currents  —  here  today  and  gone  to¬ 
morrow —  which  drove  us  under  the  lee  of  Flimen,  where  by  good  luck  we 
brought  up. 

"  I  could  not  tell  you  the  twentieth  part  of  the  difficulties  we  encountered 
'  on  the  ground  ’  —  it  is  a  bad  spot  to  be  in,  even  in  good  weather:  but  we 
made  shift  always  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  Moskoe-strom  itself  without  acci¬ 
dent;  although  at  times  my  heart  has  been  in  my  mouth  when  we  happened  to 
be  a  minute  or  so  behind  or  before  the  slack.  The  wind  sometimes  was  not  as 
strong  as  we  thought  it  at  starting;  and  then  we  made  rather  less  way  than  we 
could  wish,  while  the  current  rendered  the  smack  unmanageable.  My  eldest 
brother  had  a  son  eighteen  years  old,  and  I  had  two  stout  boys  of  my  own. 
These  would  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  such  times,  in  using  the  sweeps 
as  well  as  afterward  in  fishing;  but  somehow,  although  we  ran  the  risk  our¬ 
selves,  we  had  not  the  heart  to  let  the  young  ones  get  into  the  danger  —  for 
after  all  said  and  done,  it  was  a  horrible  danger,  and  that  is  the  truth. 

"  It  is  now  within  a  few  days  of  three  years  since  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  occurred.  It  was  on  the  ioth  of  July,  18 — ;  a  day  which  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  world  will  never  forget,  for  it  was  one  in  which  blew  the  most 
terrible  hurricane  that  ever  came  out  of  the  heavens.  And  yet  all  the  morning, 
and  indeed  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  gentle  and  steady  breeze 
from  the  southwest,  v/hile  the  sun  shone  brightly,  so  that  the  oldest  seaman 
among  us  could  not  have  foreseen  what  was  to  follow. 

"  The  three  of  us  —  my  two  brothers  and  myself  —  had  crossed  over  to  the 
islands  about  two  o’clock  p.m.,  and  soon  nearly  loaded  the  smack  with  fine 
fish;  which,  we  all  remarked,  were  more  plenty  that  day  than  we  had  ever 
known  them.  It  was  just  seven,  by  my  watch,  when  we  weighed  and  started 
for  home,  so  as  to  make  the  worst  of  the  Strom  at  slack  water,  which  we  knew 
would  be  at  eight. 

"We  set  out  with  a  fresh  wind  at  our  starboard  quarter,  and  for  some 
time  spanked  along  at  a  great  rate,  never  dreaming  of  danger;  for  indeed,  we 
saw  not  the  slightest  reason  to  apprehend  it.  All  at  once  we  were  taken  aback 
by  a  breeze  from  over  Helseggen.  This  was  most  unusual;  something  that  had 
never  happened  to  us:  and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy,  without  exactly 
knowing  why.  We  put  the  boat  on  the  wind,  but  could  make  no  headway  at 
all  for  the  eddies;  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  proposing  to  return  to  the 
anchorage,  when,  looking  astern,  we  saw  the  whole  horizon  covered  with  a 
singular  copper-colored  cloud  that  rose  with  the  most  amazing  velocity. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  breeze  that  had  headed  us  off  fell  away;  and  we  were 
dead  becalmed,  drifting  about  in  every  direction.  This  state  of  things,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  last  long  enough  to  give  us  time  to  think  about  it.  In  less  than  a 
minute  the  storm  was  upon  us;  in  less  than  two  the  sky  was  entirely  overcast; 
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and  what  with  this  and  the  driving  spray,  it  became  suddenly  so  dark  that  we 
could  not  see  each  other  in  the  smack. 

"  Such  a  hurricane  as  then  blew,  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  describe.  The 
oldest  seaman  in  Norway  never  experienced  anything  like  it.  We  had  let  our 
sails  go  by  the  run  before  it  cleverly  took  us;  but  at  the  first  puff,  both  our 
masts  went  by  the  board  as  if  they  had  been  sawed  off  —  the  mainmast  taking 
with  it  my  youngest  brother,  who  had  lashed  himself  to  it  for  safety. 

"  Our  boat  was  the  lightest  feather  of  a  thing  that  ever  sat  upon  water. 
It  had  a  complete  flush  deck,  with  only  a  small  hatch  near  the  bow;  and  this 
hatch  it  had  always  been  our  custom  to  batten  down  when  about  to  cross  the 
Strom,  by  way  of  precaution  against  chopping  seas.  But  for  this  circumstance 
we  should  have  foundered  at  once;  for  we  lay  entirely  buried  for  some  mo¬ 
ments.  How  my  elder  brother  escaped  destruction  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  For  my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  let  the  fore¬ 
sail  run,  I  threw  myself  flat  on  deck,  with  my  feet  against  the  narrow  gunwale 
of  the  bow,  and  with  my  hands  grasping  a  ring-bolt  near  the  foot  of  the  fore¬ 
mast.  It  was  mere  instinct  that  prompted  me  to  do  this,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  very  best  thing  I  could  have  done;  for  I  was  too  much  flurried  to  think. 

"  For  some  moments  we  were  completely  deluged,  I  say;  and  all  this  time  I 
held  my  breath,  and  clung  to  the  bolt.  When  I  could  stand  it  no  longer  I 
raised  myself  upon  my  knees,  still  keeping  hold  with  my  hands,  and  thus  got 
my  head  clear.  Presently  our  little  boat  gave  herself  a  shake,  just  as  a  dog 
does  in  coming  out  of  the  water,  and  thus  rid  herself  in  some  measure  of  the 
seas.  I  was  now  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the  stupor  that  had  come  over  me, 
and  to  collect  my  senses  so  as  to  see  what  was  to  be  done,  when  I  felt  some¬ 
body  grasp  my  arm.  It  was  my  elder  brother  —  and  my  heart  leaped  for  joy, 
for  I  had  made  sure  that  he  was  overboard;  but  the  next  moment  all  this  joy 
was  turned  into  horror  —  for  he  put  his  mouth  close  to  my  ear,  and  screamed 
out  the  word  r  Moskoe-Strom!  ’ 

"  No  one  will  ever  know  what  my  feelings  were  at  that  moment.  I  shook 
from  head  to  foot  as  if  I  had  the  most  violent  fit  of  the  ague.  I  knew  what  he 
meant  by  that  one  word  well  enough  —  I  knew  what  he  wished  to  make 
me  understand.  With  the  wind  that  now  drove  us  on,  we  were  bound  for  the 
whirl  of  the  Strom,  and  nothing  could  save  us! 

"You  perceive  that  in  crossing  the  Strom  channel,  we  always  went  a  long 
way  up  above  the  whirl,  even  in  the  calmest  weather,  and  then  had  to  wait 
and  watch  carefully  for  the  slack;  but  now  we  were  driving  right  upon  the 
pool  itself,  and  in  such  a  hurricane  as  this!  '  To  be  sure,’  I  thought,  '  we  shall 
get  there  just  about  the  slack  —  there  is  some  little  hope  in  that  ’;  but  in  the 
moment  I  cursed  myself  for  being  so  great  a  fool  as  to  dream  of  hope  at  all. 
I  knew  very  well  that  we  were  doomed,  had  we  been  ten  times  a  ninety-gun 
ship. 

"  By  this  time  the  first  fury  of  the  tempest  had  spent  itself,  or  perhaps  we 
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did  not  feel  it  much  as  we  scudded  before  it;  but  at  all  events  the  seas,  which 
at  first  had  been  kept  down  by  the  wind,  and  lay  flat  and  frothing,  now  got  up 
into  absolute  mountains.  A  singular  change,  too,  had  come  over  the  heavens. 
Around  in  every  direction  it  was  still  as  black  as  pitch;  but  nearly  overhead 
there  burst  out,  all  at  once,  a  circular  rift  of  clear  sky  —  as  clear  as  I  ever  saw, 
and  of  a  deep  bright  blue  —  and  through  it  there  blazed  forth  the  full  moon 
with  a  luster  that  I  never  before  knew  her  to  wear.  She  lit  up  everything  about 
us  with  the  greatest  distinctness  —  but  O  God,  what  a  scene  it  was  to 
light  up! 

"  I  now  made  one  or  two  attempts  to  speak  to  my  brother;  but  in  some 
manner  which  I  could  not  understand,  the  din  had  so  increased  that  I  could 
not  make  him  hear  a  single  word,  although  I  screamed  at  the  top  of  my  voice 
in  his  ear.  Presently  he  shook  his  head,  looking  as  pale  as  death,  and  held  up 
one  of  his  fingers,  as  if  to  say,  f  Listen!  ’ 

"  At  first  I  could  not  make  out  what  he  meant;  but  soon  a  hideous  thought 
flashed  upon  me.  I  dragged  my  watch  from  its  fob.  It  was  not  going.  I  glanced 
at  its  face  by  the  moonlight,  and  then  burst  into  tears  as  I  flung  it  far  away 
into  the  ocean.  It  had  run  down  at  seven  o’clock!  We  were  behind  the  time  of 
the  slack,  and  the  whirl  of  the  Strom  was  in  full  fury! 

"  When  a  boat  is  well  built,  properly  trimmed,  and  not  deep  laden,  the 
waves  in  a  strong  gale,  when  she  is  going  large,  seem  always  to  slip  from  be¬ 
neath  her  —  which  appears  very  strange  to  a  landsman;  and  this  is  what  is 
called  riding,  in  sea  phrase. 

"  Well,  so  far  we  had  ridden  the  swells  very  cleverly;  but  presently  a  gigan¬ 
tic  sea  happened  to  take  us  right  under  the  counter,  and  bore  us  with  it  as  it 
rose  —  up  —  up  —  as  if  into  the  sky.  I  would  not  have  believed  that  any  wave 
could  rise  so  high.  And  then  down  we  came  with  a  sweep,  a  slide,  and  a 
plunge,  that  made  me  feel  sick  and  dizzy,  as  if  I  was  falling  from  some  lofty 
mountain-top  in  a  dream.  But  while  we  were  up  I  had  thrown  a  quick  glance 
around;  and  that  one  glance  was  all-sufficient.  I  saw  our  exact  position  in  an 
instant.  The  Moskoe-strom  whirlpool  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dead 
ahead;  but  no  more  like  the  every-day  Moskoe-strom,  than  the  whirl  as  you 
now  see  it  is  like  a  mill-race.  If  I  had  not  known  where  we  were,  and  what  we 
had  to  expect,  I  should  not  have  recognized  the  place  at  all.  As  it  was,  I  in¬ 
voluntarily  closed  my  eyes  in  horror.  The  lids  clenched  themselves  together  as 
if  in  a  spasm. 

"  It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  minutes  afterward  until  we  suddenly 
felt  the  waves  subside,  and  were  enveloped  in  foam.  The  boat  made  a  sharp 
half-turn  to  larboard,  and  then  shot  off  in  its  new  direction  like  a  thunderbolt. 
At  the  same  moment  the  roaring  noise  of  the  water  was  completely  drowned 
in  a  kind  of  shrill  shriek;  such  a  sound  as  you  might  imagine  given  out  by  the 
water  pipes  of  many  thousand  steam-vessels,  letting  off  their  steam  all  to¬ 
gether.  We  were  now  in  the  belt  of  surf  that  always  surrounds  the  whirl;  and 
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I  thought,  of  course,  that  another  moment  would  plunge  us  into  the  abyss  — 
down  which  we  could  only  see  indistinctly  on  account  of  the  amazing  velocity 
with  which  we  were  borne  along.  The  boat  did  not  seem  to  sink  into  the  water 
at  all,  but  to  skim  like  an  air  bubble  upon  the  surface  of  the  surge.  Her  star¬ 
board  side  was  next  the  whirl,  and  on  the  larboard,  arose  the  world  of  ocean 
we  had  left.  It  stood  like  a  huge  writhing  wall  between  us  and  the  horizon. 

"It  may  appear  strange  —  but  now,  when  we  were  in  the  very  jaws  of  the 
gulf,  I  felt  more  composed  than  when  we  were  only  approaching  it.  Having 
made  up  my  mind  to  hope  no  more,  I  got  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  that  terror 
which  unmanned  me  at  first.  I  suppose  it  was  despair  that  strung  my  nerves. 

"  It  may  look  like  boasting,  but  what  I  tell  you  is  truth:  I  began  to  reflect 
how  magnificent  a  thing  it  was  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  and  how  foolish  it  was 
in  me  to  think  of  so  paltry  a  consideration  as  my  own  individual  life,  in  view 
of  so  wonderful  a  manifestation  of  God’s  power.  I  do  believe  that  I  blushed 
with  shame  when  this  idea  crossed  my  mind.  After  a  little  while  I  became  pos¬ 
sessed  with  the  keenest  curiosity  about  the  whirl  itself.  I  positively  felt  a  wish 
to  explore  its  depths,  even  at  the  sacrifice  I  was  going  to  make;  and  my  prin¬ 
cipal  grief  was  that  I  should  never  be  able  to  tell  my  old  companions  on  shore 
about  the  mysteries  I  should  see.  These,  no  doubt,  were  singular  fancies  to 
occupy  a  man’s  mind  in  such  extremity  —  and  I  have  often  thought  since  that 
the  revolutions  of  the  boat  around  the  pool  might  have  rendered  me  a  little 
light-headed. 

"  There  was  another  circumstance  which  tended  to  restore  my  self-posses¬ 
sion;  and  this  was  the  cessation  of  the  wind,  which  could  not  reach  us  in  our 
present  situation  —  for  as  you  saw  yourself,  the  belt  of  surf  is  considerably 
lower  than  the  general  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  this  latter  now  towered  above  us, 
a  high,  black,  mountainous  ridge.  If  you  have  never  been  at  sea  in  a  heavy 
gale,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  confusion  of  mind  occasioned  by  the  wind 
and  spray  together.  They  blind,  deafen,  and  strangle  you,  and  take  away  all 
power  of  action  or  reflection.  But  we  were  now,  in  a  great  measure,  rid  of 
these  annoyances;  just  as  death-condemned  felons  in  prison  are  allowed  petty 
indulgences,  forbidden  them  while  their  doom  is  yet  uncertain. 

"How  often  we  made  the  circuit  of  the  belt  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We 
careered  round  and  round  for  perhaps  an  hour,  flying  rather  than  float¬ 
ing,  getting  gradually  more  and  more  into  the  middle  of  the  surge,  and 
then  nearer  and  nearer  to  its  horrible  inner  edge.  All  this  time  I  had  never  let 
go  of  the  ring-bolt.  My  brother  was  at  the  stern,  holding  on  to  a  small  empty 
water  cask  which  had  been  securely  lashed  under  the  coop  of  the  counter,  and 
was  the  only  thing  on  deck  that  had  not  been  swept  overboard  when  the  gale 
first  took  us.  As  we  approached  the  brink  of  the  pit,  he  let  go  his  hold  upon 
this  and  made  for  the  ring,  from  which  in  the  agony  of  his  terror  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  force  my  hands,  as  it  was  not  large  enough  to  afford  us  both  a 
secure  grasp.  I  never  felt  deeper  grief  than  when  I  saw  him  attempt  this  act, 
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although  I  knew  he  was  a  madman  when  he  did  it  —  a  raving  maniac  through 
sheer  fright.  I  did  not  care,  however,  to  contest  the  point  with  him.  I  knew 
it  could  make  no  difference  whether  either  of  us  held  on  at  all;  so  I  let  him 
have  the  bolt,  and  went  astern  to  the  cask.  This  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
doing;  for  the  smack  flew  round  steadily  enough,  and  upon  an  even  keel  — 
only  swaying  to  and  fro  with  the  immense  sweeps  and  swelters  of  the  whirl. 
Scarcely  had  I  secured  myself  in  my  new  position  when  we  gave  a  wild  lurch 
to  starboard  and  rushed  headlong  into  the  abyss.  I  muttered  a  hurried  prayer 
to  God,  and  thought  all  was  over. 

"As  I  felt  the  sickening  sweep  of  the  descent,  I  had  instinctively  tightened 
my  hold  upon  the  barrel  and  closed  my  eyes.  For  some  seconds  I  dared  not 
open  them;  while  I  expected  instant  destruction,  and  wondered  that  I  was  not 
already  in  my  death-struggles  with  the  water.  But  moment  after  moment 
elapsed.  I  still  lived.  The  sense  of  falling  had  ceased;  and  the  motion  of  the 
vessel  seemed  much  as  it  had  been  before  while  in  the  belt  of  foam,  with  the 
exception  that  she  now  lay  more  along.  I  took  courage,  and  looked  once  again 
upon  the  scene. 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  of  awe,  horror,  and  admiration  with 
which  I  gazed  about  me.  The  boat  appeared  to  be  hanging,  as  if  by  magic, 
midway  down  upon  the  interior  surface  of  a  funnel  vast  in  circumference, 
prodigious  in  depth,  and  whose  perfectly  smooth  sides  might  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  ebony  but  for  the  bewildering  rapidity  with  which  they  spun  around, 
and  for  the  gleaming  and  ghastly  radiance  they  shot  forth  as  the  rays  of  the 
full  moon,  from  that  circular  rift  amid  the  clouds  which  I  have  already 
described,  streamed  in  a  flood  of  golden  glory  along  the  black  walls  and  far 
away  down  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  abyss. 

"  At  first  I  was  too  much  confused  to  observe  anything  accurately.  The  gen¬ 
eral  burst  of  terrific  grandeur  was  all  that  I  beheld.  When  I  recovered  myself 
a  little,  however,  my  gaze  fell  instinctively  downward.  In  this  direction  I  was 
able  to  obtain  an  unobstructed  view,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  smack 
hung  on  the  inclined  surface  of  the  pool.  She  was  quite  upon  an  even  keel  — 
that  is  to  say,  her  deck  lay  in  a  plane  parallel  with  that  of  the  water;  but  this 
latter  sloped  at  an  angle  of  more  than  forty-five  degrees,  so  that  we  seemed  to 
be  lying  upon  our  beam  ends.  I  could  not  help  observing,  nevertheless,  that  I 
had  scarcely  more  difficulty  in  maintaining  my  hold  and  footing  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  than  if  we  had  been  upon  a  dead  level;  and  this,  I  suppose,  was  owing 
to  the  speed  at  which  we  revolved. 

"  The  rays  of  the  moon  seemed  to  search  the  very  bottom  of  the  profound 
gulf;  but  still  I  could  make  out  nothing  distinctly,  on  account  of  a  thick  mist 
in  which  everything  there  was  enveloped,  and  over  which  there  hung  a  mag¬ 
nificent  rainbow,  like  that  narrow  and  tottering  bridge  which  Mussulmans  say 
is  the  only  pathway  between  Time  and  Eternity.  This  mist,  or  spray,  was  no 
doubt  occasioned  by  the  clashing  of  the  great  walls  of  the  funnel,  as  they  all 
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met  together  at  the  bottom,  but  the  yell  that  went  up  to  the  heavens  from  out 
of  that  mist,  I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"  Our  first  slide  into  the  abyss  itself,  from  the  belt  of  foam  above,  had 
carried  us  to  a  great  distance  down  the  slope;  but  our  further  descent  was  by 
no  means  proportionate.  Round  and  round  we  swept;  not  with  any  uniform 
movement,  but  in  dizzying  swings  and  jerks,  that  sent  us  sometimes  only  a 
few  hundred  yards,  sometimes  nearly  the  complete  circuit  of  the  whirl.  Our 
progress  downward,  at  each  revolution,  was  slow  but  very  perceptible. 

"  Looking  about  me  upon  the  wide  waste  of  liquid  ebony  on  which  we  were 
thus  borne,  I  perceived  that  our  boat  was  not  the  only  object  in  the  embrace 
of  the  whirl.  Both  above  and  below  us  were  visible  fragments  of  vessels,  large 
masses  of  building  timber  and  trunks  of  trees,  with  many  smaller  articles,  such 
as  pieces  of  house  furniture,  broken  boxes,  barrels,  and  staves.  I  have  already 
described  the  unnatural  curiosity  which  had  taken  the  place  of  my  original 
terrors.  It  appeared  to  grow  upon  me  as  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  dread¬ 
ful  doom.  I  now  began  to  watch,  with  a  strange  interest,  the  numerous  things 
that  floated  in  our  company.  I  must  have  been  delirious,  for  I  even  sought 
amusement  in  speculating  upon  the  relative  velocities  of  their  several  descents 
toward  the  foam  below.  '  This  fir-tree,’  I  found  myself  at  one  time  saying, 
'will  certainly  be  the  next  thing  that  takes  the  awful  plunge  and  disappears 
and  then  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  the  wreck  of  a  Dutch  merchant  ship 
overtook  it  and  went  down  before.  At  length,  after  making  several  guesses  of 
this  nature,  and  being  deceived  in  all  —  this  fact,  the  fact  of  my  invariable 
miscalculation,  set  me  upon  a  train  of  reflection  that  made  my  limbs  again 
tremble,  and  my  heart  beat  heavily  once  more. 

"  It  was  not  a  new  terror  that  thus  affected  me,  but  the  dawn  of  a  more 
exciting  hope.  This  hope  arose  partly  from  memory,  and  partly  from  present 
observation.  I  called  to  mind  the  great  variety  of  buoyant  matter  that  strewed 
the  coast  of  Lofoden,  having  been  absorbed  and  then  thrown  forth  by  the 
Moskoe-strom.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  articles  were  shattered  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way  —  so  chafed  and  roughened  as  to  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  stuck  full  of  splinters;  but  then  I  distinctly  recollected  that 
there  were  some  of  them  which  were  not  disfigured  at  all.  Now,  I  could  not 
account  for  this  difference  except  by  supposing  that  the  roughened  fragments 
were  the  only  ones  which  had  been  completely  absorbed;  that  the  others  had 
entered  the  whirl  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  tide,  or  from  some  reason  had 
descended  so  slowly  after  entering,  that  they  did  not  reach  the  bottom  before 
the  turn  of  the  flood  came  —  or  of  the  ebb,  as  the  case  might  be.  I  conceived 
it  possible,  in  either  instance,  that  they  might  be  thus  whirled  up  again  to  the 
level  of  the  ocean  without  undergoing  the  fate  of  those  which  had  been  drawn 
in  more  early  or  absorbed  more  rapidly.  I  made  also  three  important  observa¬ 
tions.  The  first  was,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the  bodies  were,  the  more 
rapid  their  descent;  the  second,  that  between  two  masses  of  equal  extent,  the 
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one  spherical  and  the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the  superiority  in  speed  of 
descent  was  with  the  sphere;  the  third,  that  between  two  masses  of  equal  size, 
the  one  cylindrical,  and  the  other  of  any  other  shape,  the  cylinder  was  absorbed 
the  more  slowly.  Since  my  escape  I  have  had  several  conversations  on  this 
subject  with  an  old  schoolmaster  of  the  district;  and  it  was  from  him  that  I 
learned  the  use  of  the  words  'cylinder  ’  and  '  sphere.’  He  explained  to  me  — 
although  I  have  forgotten  the  explanation  —  how  what  I  observed  was  in  fact 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  forms  of  the  floating  fragments;  and  showed 
me  how  it  happened  that  a  cylinder,  swimming  in  a  vortex,  offered  more  re¬ 
sistance  to  its  suction,  and  was  drawn  in  with  greater  difficulty,  than  an 
equally  bulky  body  of  any  form  whatever. 

"  There  was  one  startling  circumstance  which  went  a  great  way  in  enforcing 
these  observations,  and  rendering  me  anxious  to  turn  them  to  account:  and 
this  was,  that  at  every  revolution  we  passed  something  like  a  barrel,  or  else 
the  yard  or  the  mast  of  the  vessel;  while  many  of  those  things  which  had  been 
on  our  level  when  I  first  opened  my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the  whirlpool, 
were  now  high  up  above  us,  and  seemed  to  have  moved  but  little  from  their 
original  station. 

"  I  no  longer  hesitated  what  to  do.  I  resolved  to  lash  myself  securely  to  the 
water  cask  upon  which  I  now  held,  to  cut  it  loose  from  the  counter,  and  to 
throw  myself  with  it  into  the  water.  I  attracted  my  brother’s  attention  by  signs, 
pointed  to  the  floating  barrels  that  came  near  us,  and  did  everything  in  my 
power  to  make  him  understand  what  I  was  about  to  do.  I  thought  at  length 
that  he  comprehended  my  design;  but  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  he 
shook  his  head  despairingly,  and  refused  to  move  from  his  station  by  the  ring¬ 
bolt.  It  was  impossible  to  reach  him;  the  emergency  admitted  of  no  delay:  and 
so  with  a  bitter  struggle  I  resigned  him  to  his  fate,  fastened  myself  to  the  cask 
by  means  of  the  lashings  which  secured  it  to  the  counter,  and  precipitated 
myself  with  it  into  the  sea,  without  another  moment’s  hesitation. 

"The  result  was  precisely  what  I  had  hoped  it  might  be.  As  it  is  myself 
who  now  tell  you  this  tale  —  as  you  see  that  I  did  escape,  and  as  you  are 
already  in  possession  of  the  mode  in  which  this  escape  was  effected,  and  must 
therefore  anticipate  all  that  I  have  further  to  say,  I  will  bring  my  story 
quickly  to  conclusion.  It  might  have  been  an  hour  or  thereabout  after  my 
quitting  the  smack,  when,  having  descended  to  a  vast  distance  beneath  me, 
it  made  three  or  four  wild  gyrations  in  rapid  succession,  and  bearing  my  loved 
brother  with  it,  plunged  headlong,  at  once  and  forever,  into  the  chaos  of 
foam  below.  The  barrel  to  which  I  was  attached  sunk  very  little  farther  than 
half  the  distance  between  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  and  the  spot  at  which  I 
leaped  overboard,  before  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the 
whirlpool.  The  slope  of  the  sides  of  the  vast  funnel  became  momently  less 
and  less  steep.  The  gyrations  of  the  whirl  grew  gradually  less  and  less  violent. 
By  degrees  the  froth  and  the  rainbow  disappeared,  and  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
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seemed  slowly  to  uprise.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  winds  had  gone  down,  and  the 
full  moon  was  setting  radiantly  in  the  west,  when  I  found  myself  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean,  in  full  view  of  the  shores  of  Lofoden,  and  above  the  spot 
where  the  pool  of  the  Moskoe-strom  had  been.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  slack; 
but  the  sea  still  heaved  in  mountainous  waves  from  the  effects  of  the  hurricane. 
I  was  borne  violently  into  the  channel  of  the  Strom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
hurried  down  the  coast  into  the  '  grounds  ’  of  the  fishermen.  A  boat  picked 
me  up  —  exhausted  from  fatigue,  and  (now  that  the  danger  was  removed) 
speechless  from  the  memory  of  its  horror.  Those  who  drew  me  on  board  were 
my  old  mates  and  daily  companions;  but  they  knew  me  no  more  than  they 
would  have  known  a  traveler  from  the  spirit-land.  My  hair,  which  had  been 
raven-black  the  day  before,  was  as  white  as  you  see  it  now.  They  say  too  that 
the  whole  expression  of  my  countenance  had  changed.  I  told  them  my  story; 
they  did  not  believe  it:  I  now  tell  it  to  you;  and  I  can  scarcely  expect  you  to 
put  more  faith  in  it  than  did  the  merry  fishermen  of  Lofoden.” 


THE  FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  USHER 

Son  coeur  est  un  luth  suspendu; 

Sitot  quon  le  touche  il  resonne. 

—  De  Beranger 

DURING  the  whole  of  a  dull,  dark,  and  soundless  day  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  hung  oppressively  low  in  the  heavens, 
I  had  been  passing  alone,  on  horseback,  through  a  singularly  dreary 
tract  of  country;  and  at  length  found  myself,  as  the  shades  of  evening  drew 
on,  within  view  of  the  melancholy  House  of  Usher.  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
but  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the  building  a  sense  of  insufferable  gloom  per¬ 
vaded  my  spirit.  I  say  insufferable;  for  the  feeling  was  unrelieved  by  any  of 
that  half  pleasurable,  because  poetic,  sentiment  with  which  the  mind  usually 
receives  even  the  sternest  natural  images  of  the  desolate  or  terrible.  I  looked 
upon  the  scene  before  me  —  upon  the  mere  house,  and  the  simple  landscape 
features  of  the  domain,  upon  the  bleak  walls,  upon  the  vacant  eye-like  win¬ 
dows,  upon  a  few  rank  sedges,  and  upon  a  few  white  trunks  of  decayed  trees 
— -  with  an  utter  depression  of  soul,  which  I  can  compare  to  no  earthly  sensa¬ 
tion  more  properly  than  to  the  after-dream  of  the  reveler  upon  opium  —  the 
bitter  lapse  into  every-day  life  —  the  hideous  dropping  of  the  veil.  There  was 
an  iciness,  a  sinking,  a  sickening  of  the  heart  —  an  unredeemed  dreariness  of 
thought  which  no  goading  of  the  imagination  could  torture  into  aught  of  the 
sublime.  What  was  it,  I  paused  to  think  —  what  was  it  that  so  unnerved  me 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  House  of  Usher?  It  was  a  mystery  all  insoluble; 
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nor  could  I  grapple  with  the  shadowy  fancies  that  crowded  upon  me  as  I 
pondered.  I  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  unsatisfactory  conclusion,  that 
while  beyond  doubt  there  are  combinations  of  very  simple  natural  objects 
which  have  the  power  of  thus  affecting  us,  still  the  analysis  of  this  power  lies 
among  considerations  beyond  our  depth.  It  was  possible,  I  reflected,  that  a 
mere  different  arrangement  of  the  particulars  of  the  scene  —  of  the  details  of 
the  picture  —  would  be  sufficient  to  modify,  or  perhaps  to  annihilate,  its 
capacity  for  sorrowful  impression;  and  acting  upon  this  idea,  I  reined  my  horse 
to  the  precipitous  brink  of  a  black  and  lurid  tarn  that  lay  in  unruffled  luster  by 
the  dwelling,  and  gazed  down  —  but  with  a  shudder  more  thrilling  than  before 
—  upon  the  remodeled  and  inverted  images  of  the  gray  sedge,  and  the  ghastly 
tree-stems,  and  the  vacant  and  eye-like  windows. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  mansion  of  gloom  I  now  proposed  to  myself  a  sojourn 
of  some  weeks.  Its  proprietor,  Roderick  Usher,  had  been  one  of  my  boon  com¬ 
panions  in  boyhood;  but  many  years  had  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting.  A 
letter,  however,  had  lately  reached  me  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  —  a 
letter  from  him  —  which  in  its  wildly  importunate  nature  had  admitted  of  no 
other  than  a  personal  reply.  The  MS.  gave  evidence  of  nervous  agitation.  The 
writer  spoke  of  acute  bodily  illness;  of  a  mental  disorder  which  oppressed 
him;  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to  see  me,  as  his  best  and  indeed  his  only  personal 
friend,  with  a  view  of  attempting,  by  the  cheerfulness  of  my  society,  some 
alleviation  of  his  malady.  It  was  the  manner  in  which  all  this,  and  much  more, 
was  said  —  it  was  the  apparent  heart  that  went  with  his  request — which  al¬ 
lowed  me  no  room  for  hesitation;  and  I  accordingly  obeyed  forthwith  what  I 
still  considered  a  very  singular  summons. 

Although  as  boys  we  had  been  even  intimate  associates,  yet  I  really  knew 
little  of  my  friend.  His  reserve  had  been  always  excessive  and  habitual.  I  was 
aware,  however,  that  his  very  ancient  family  had  been  noted,  time  out  of  mind, 
for  a  peculiar  sensibility  of  temperament;  displaying  itself  through  long  ages 
in  many  works  of  exalted  art,  and  manifested  of  late  in  repeated  deeds  of 
munificent  yet  unobtrusive  charity,  as  well  as  in  a  passionate  devotion  to  the 
intricacies,  perhaps  even  more  than  to  the  orthodox  and  easily  recognizable 
beauties,  of  musical  science.  I  had  learned  too  the  very  remarkable  fact  that 
the  stem  of  the  Usher  race,  all  time-honored  as  it  was,  had  put  forth  at  no 
period  any  enduring  branch;  in  other  words,  that  the  entire  family  lay  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent,  and  had  always,  with  very  trifling  and  very  temporary 
variation,  so  lain.  It  was  this  deficiency,  I  considered,  while  running  over  in 
thought  the  perfect  keeping  of  the  character  of  the  premises  with  the  ac¬ 
credited  character  of  the  people,  and  while  speculating  upon  the  possible  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  one,  in  the  long  lapse  of  centuries,  might  have  exercised  upon 
the  other  —  it  was  this  deficiency  perhaps  of  collateral  issue,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  undeviating  transmission  from  sire  to  son  of  the  patrimony  with  the 
name,  which  had  at  length  so  identified  the  two  as  to  merge  the  original  title 
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of  the  estate  in  the  quaint  and  equivocal  appellation  of  the  "  House  of 
Usher  ”  —  an  appellation  which  seemed  to  include,  in  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry  who  used  it,  both  the  family  and  the  family  mansion. 

I  have  said  that  the  sole  effect  of  my  somewhat  childish  experiment  —  that 
of  looking  down  within  the  tarn  —  had  been  to  deepen  the  first  singular  im¬ 
pression.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consciousness  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  my  superstition  —  for  why  should  I  not  so  term  it?  —  served  mainly  to 
accelerate  the  increase  itself.  Such,  I  have  long  known,  is  the  paradoxical  law 
of  all  sentiments  having  terror  as  a  basis.  And  it  might  have  been  for  this 
reason  only,  that  when  I  again  uplifted  my  eyes  to  the  house  itself  from  its 
image  in  the  pool,  there  grew  in  my  mind  a  strange  fancy;  a  fancy  so  ridicu¬ 
lous,  indeed,  that  I  but  mention  it  to  show  the  vivid  force  of  the  sensations 
which  oppressed  me.  I  had  so  worked  upon  my  imagination  as  really  to  believe 
that  about  the  whole  mansion  and  domain  there  hung  an  atmosphere  peculiar 
to  themselves  and  their  immediate  vicinity;  an  atmosphere  which  had  no 
affinity  with  the  air  of  heaven,  but  which  had  reeked  up  from  the  decayed 
trees,  and  the  gray  wall,  and  the  silent  tarn;  a  pestilent  and  mystic  vapor,  dull, 
sluggish,  faintly  discernible,  and  leaden-hued. 

Shaking  off  from  my  spirit  what  must  have  been  a  dream,  I  scanned  more 
narrowly  the  real  aspect  of  the  building.  Its  principal  feature  seemed  to  be 
that  of  an  excessive  antiquity.  The  discoloration  of  ages  had  been  great. 
Minute  fungi  overspread  the  whole  exterior,  hanging  in  a  fine  tangled  web- 
work  from  the  eaves.  Yet  all  this  was  apart  from  any  extraordinary  dilapida¬ 
tion.  No  portion  of  the  masonry  had  fallen;  and  there  appeared  to  be  a  wild 
inconsistency  between  its  still  perfect  adaptation  of  parts  and  the  crumbling 
condition  of  the  individual  stones.  In  this  there  was  much  that  reminded  me  of 
the  specious  totality  of  old  woodwork  which  had  rotted  for  long  years  in  some 
neglected  vault,  with  no  disturbance  from  the  breath  of  the  external  air.  Be¬ 
yond  this  indication  of  extensive  decay,  however,  the  fabric  gave  little  token 
of  instability.  Perhaps  the  eye  of  a  scrutinizing  observer  might  have  discovered 
a  barely  perceptible  fissure,  which,  extending  from  the  roof  of  the  building 
in  front,  made  its  way  down  the  wall  in  a  zigzag  direction,  until  it  became  lost 
in  the  sullen  waters  of  the  tarn. 

Noticing  these  things,  I  rode  over  a  short  causeway  to  the  house.  A  servant 
in  waiting  took  my  horse,  and  I  entered  the  Gothic  archway  of  the  hall.  A 
valet  of  stealthy  step  thence  conducted  me,  in  silence,  through  many  dark 
and  intricate  passages  in  my  progress  to  the  studio  of  his  master.  Much  that  I 
encountered  on  the  way  contributed,  I  know  not  how,  to  heighten  the  vague 
sentiments  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  While  the  objects  around  me  — 
while  the  carvings  of  the  ceilings,  the  somber  tapestries  of  the  walls,  the  ebon 
blackness  of  the  floors,  and  the  phantasmagoric  armorial  trophies  which  rattled 
as  I  strode,  were  but  matters  to  which,  or  to  such  as  which,  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  from  my  infancy  —  while  I  hesitated  not  to  acknowledge  how  familiar 
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was  all  this  —  I  still  wondered  to  find  how  unfamiliar  were  the  fancies  which 
ordinary  images  were  stirring  up.  On  one  of  the  staircases  I  met  the  physician 
of  the  family.  His  countenance,  I  thought,  wore  a  mingled  expression  of  low 
cunning  and  perplexity.  He  accosted  me  with  trepidation  and  passed  on.  The 
valet  now  threw  open  a  door  and  ushered  me  into  the  presence  of  his  master. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  was  very  large  and  lofty.  The  windows 
were  long,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  the  black  oaken 
floor  as  to  be  altogether  inaccessible  from  within.  Feeble  gleams  of  encrim- 
soned  light  made  their  way  through  the  trellised  panes,  and  served  to  render 
sufficiently  distinct  the  more  prominent  objects  around;  the  eye,  however, 
struggled  in  vain  to  reach  the  remoter  angles  of  the  chamber,  or  the  recesses  of 
the  vaulted  and  fretted  ceiling.  Dark  draperies  hung  upon  the  walls.  The 
general  furniture  was  profuse,  comfortless,  antique,  and  tattered.  Many  books 
and  musical  instruments  lay  scattered  about,  but  failed  to  give  any  vitality  to 
the  scene.  I  felt  that  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  sorrow.  An  air  of  stern, 
deep,  and  irredeemable  gloom  hung  over  and  pervaded  all. 

Upon  my  entrance,  Usher  arose  from  a  sofa  on  which  he  had  been  lying 
at  full  length,  and  greeted  me  with  a  vivacious  warmth  which  had  much  in  it, 
I  at  first  thought,  of  an  overdone  cordiality  —  of  the  constrained  effort  of  the 
ennuye  man  of  the  world.  A  glance,  however,  at  his  countenance,  convinced  me 
of  his  perfect  sincerity.  We  sat  down;  and  for  some  moments,  while  he  spoke 
not,  I  gazed  upon  him  with  a  feeling  half  of  pity,  half  of  awe.  Surely,  man 
had  never  before  so  terribly  altered,  in  so  brief  a  period,  as  had  Roderick 
Usher!  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  bring  myself  to  admit  the  identity 
of  the  wan  being  before  me  with  the  companion  of  my  early  boyhood.  Yet  the 
character  of  his  face  had  been  at  all  times  remarkable.  A  cadaverousness  of 
complexion;  an  eye  large,  liquid,  and  luminous  beyond  comparison;  lips  some¬ 
what  thin  and  very  pallid,  but  of  a  surpassingly  beautiful  curve;  a  nose  of  a 
delicate  Hebrew  model,  but  with  a  breadth  of  nostril  unusual  in  similar  forma¬ 
tions;  a  finely  molded  chin,  speaking,  in  its  want  of  prominence,  of  a  want 
of  moral  energy;  hair  of  a  more  than  web-like  softness  and  tenuity  —  these 
features,  with  an  inordinate  expansion  above  the  regions  of  the  temple,  made 
up  altogether  a  countenance  not  easily  forgotten.  And  now  in  the  mere  exag¬ 
geration  of  the  prevailing  character  of  these  features,  and  of  the  expression 
they  were  wont  to  convey,  lay  so  much  of  change  that  I  doubted  to  whom  I 
spoke.  The  now  ghastly  pallor  of  the  skin,  and  the  now  miraculous  luster  of 
the  eye,  above  all  things  startled  and  even  awed  me.  The  silken  hair,  too,  had 
been  suffered  to  grow  all  unheeded;  and  as  in  its  wild  gossamer  texture  it 
floated  rather  than  fell  about  the  face,  I  could  not,  even  with  effort,  connect 
its  arabesque  expression  with  any  idea  of  simple  humanity. 

In  the  manner  of  my  friend  I  was  at  once  struck  with  an  incoherence  —  an 
inconsistency;  and  I  soon  found  this  to  arise  from  a  series  of  feeble  and  futile 
struggles  to  overcome  a  habitual  trepidancy  —  an  excessive  nervous  agitation. 
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For  something  of  this  nature  I  had  indeed  been  prepared,  no  less  by  his  letter 
than  by  reminiscences  of  certain  boyish  traits,  and  by  conclusions  deduced 
from  his  peculiar  physical  conformation  and  temperament.  His  action  was 
alternately  vivacious  and  sullen.  His  voice  varied  rapidly  from  a  tremulous 
indecision  (when  the  animal  spirits  seemed  utterly  in  abeyance)  to  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  energetic  concision  —  that  abrupt,  weighty,  unhurried,  and  hollow¬ 
sounding  enunciation  —  that  leaden,  self-balanced,  and  perfectly  modulated 
guttural  utterance,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  lost  drunkard,  or  the  irre¬ 
claimable  eater  of  opium,  during  the  periods  of  his  most  intense  excitement. 

It  was  thus  that  he  spoke  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  of  his  earnest  desire  to 
see  me,  and  of  the  solace  he  expected  me  to  afford  him.  He  entered  at  some 
length  into  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  nature  of  his  malady.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  constitutional  and  a  family  evil,  and  one  for  which  he  despaired  to  find  a 
remedy;  —  a  mere  nervous  affection,  he  immediately  added,  which  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  soon  pass  off.  It  displayed  itself  in  a  host  of  unnatural  sensations. 
Some  of  these,  as  he  detailed  them,  interested  and  bewildered  me;  although 
perhaps  the  terms  and  the  general  manner  of  the  narration  had  their  weight. 
He  suffered  much  from  a  morbid  acuteness  of  the  senses:  the  most  insipid 
food  was  alone  endurable;  he  could  wear  only  garments  of  certain  texture; 
the  odors  of  all  flowers  were  oppressive;  his  eyes  were  tortured  by  even  a  faint 
light;  and  there  were  but  peculiar  sounds,  and  these  from  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  which  did  not  inspire  him  with  horror. 

To  an  anomalous  species  of  terror  I  found  him  a  bounden  slave.  "  I  shall 
perish,”  said  he,  "  I  must  perish,  in  this  deplorable  folly.  Thus,  thus,  and  not 
otherwise,  shall  I  be  lost.  I  dread  the  events  of  the  future,  not  in  themselves, 
but  in  their  results.  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  any,  even  the  most  trivial, 
incident  which  may  operate  upon  this  intolerable  agitation  of  soul.  I  have  in¬ 
deed  no  abhorrence  of  danger,  except  in  its  absolute  effect  —  in  terror.  In  this 
unnerved  —  in  this  pitiable  condition,  I  feel  that  the  period  will  sooner  or 
later  arrive  when  I  must  abandon  life  and  reason  together,  in  some  struggle 
with  the  grim  phantasm,  Fear.” 

I  learned  moreover  at  intervals,  and  through  broken  and  equivocal  hints, 
another  singular  feature  of  his  mental  condition.  He  was  enchained  by  certain 
superstitious  impressions  in  regard  to  the  dwelling  which  he  tenanted,  and 
whence  for  many  years  he  had  never  ventured  forth  —  in  regard  to  an  influ¬ 
ence  whose  supposititious  force  was  conveyed  in  terms  too  shadowy  here  to  be 
restated  —  an  influence  which  some  peculiarities  in  the  mere  form  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  family  mansion  had  (by  dint  of  long  sufferance,  he  said)  ob¬ 
tained  over  his  spirit  —  an  effect  which  the  physique  of  the  gray  walls  and 
turrets,  and  of  the  dim  tarn  into  which  they  all  looked  down,  had  at  length 
brought  about  uoon  the  morale  of  his  existence. 

He  admitted,  however,  although  with  hesitation,  that  much  of  the  peculiar 
gloom  which  thus  afflicted  him  could  be  traced  to  a  more  natural  and  far 
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more  palpable  origin;  to  the  severe  and  long-continued  illness  —  indeed,  to 
the  evidently  approaching  dissolution  —  of  a  tenderly  beloved  sister,  his  sole 
companion  for  long  years,  his  last  and  only  relative  on  earth.  "  Her  decease,” 
he  said,  with  a  bitterness  which  I  can  never  forget,  "  would  leave  him  (him 
the  hopeless  and  the  frail)  the  last  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Ushers.”  While 
he  spoke,  the  lady  Madeline  (for  so  was  she  called)  passed  slowly  through  a 
remote  portion  of  the  apartment,  and  without  having  noticed  my  presence, 
disappeared.  I  regarded  her  with  an  utter  astonishment  not  unmingled 
with  dread;  and  yet  I  found  it  impossible  to  account  for  such  feelings.  A 
sensation  of  stupor  oppressed  me,  as  my  eyes  followed  her  retreating  steps. 
When  a  door  at  length  closed  upon  her,  my  glance  sought  instinctively  and 
eagerly  the  countenance  of  the  brother;  but  he  had  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  I  could  only  perceive  that  a  far  more  than  ordinary  wanness  had 
overspread  the  emaciated  fingers  through  which  trickled  many  passionate 
tears. 

The  disease  of  the  lady  Madeline  had  long  baffled  the  skill  of  her  physicians. 
A  settled  apathy,  a  gradual  wasting  away  of  the  person,  and  frequent  al¬ 
though  transient  affections  of  a  partially  cataleptical  character,  were  the  usual 
diagnosis.  Hitherto  she  had  steadily  borne  up  against  the  pressure  of  her 
malady,  and  had  not  betaken  herself  finally  to  bed;  but  on  the  closing  in  of 
the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  the  house,  she  succumbed  (as  her  brother  told 
me  at  night  with  inexpressible  agitation)  to  the  prostrating  power  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer;  and  I  learned  that  the  giimpse  I  had  obtained  of  her  person  would 
thus  probably  be  the  last  I  should  obtain  —  that  the  lady,  at  least  while  living, 
would  be  seen  by  me  no  more. 

For  several  days  ensuing,  her  name  was  unmentioned  by  either  Usher  or 
myself;  and  during  this  period  I  was  busied  in  earnest  endeavors  to  alleviate 
the  melancholy  of  my  friend.  We  painted  and  read  together;  or  I  listened,  as 
if  in  a  dream,  to  the  wild  improvisations  of  his  speaking  guitar.  And  thus, 
as  a  closer  and  still  closer  intimacy  admitted  me  more  unreservedly  into  the 
recesses  of  his  spirit,  the  more  bitterly  did  I  perceive  the  futility  of  all  attempts 
at  cheering  a  mind  from  which  darkness,  as  if  an  inherent  positive  quality, 
poured  forth  upon  all  objects  of  the  moral  and  physical  universe,  in  one  un¬ 
ceasing  radiation  of  gloom. 

I  shall  ever  bear  about  me  a  memory  of  the  many  solemn  hours  I  thus  spent 
alone  with  the  master  of  the  House  of  Usher.  Yet  I  should  fail  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  exact  character  of  the  studies  or  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  he  involved  me,  or  led  me  the  way.  An  excited  and  highly 
distempered  ideality  threw  a  sulphurous  luster  over  all.  His  long  improvised 
dirges  will  ring  forever  in  my  ears.  Among  other  things,  I  hold  painfully  in 
mind  a  certain  singular  perversion  and  amplification  of  the  wild  air  of  the 
last  waltz  of  Von  Weber.  From  the  paintings  over  which  his  elaborate  fancy 
brooded,  and  which  grew,  touch  by  touch,  into  vaguenesses  at  which  I  shud¬ 
dered —  the  more  thrillingly  because  I  shuddered  knowing  not  why;  from 
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these  paintings  (vivid  as  their  images  now  are  before  me)  I  would  in  vain 
endeavor  to  educe  more  than  a  small  portion  which  should  lie  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  merely  written  words.  By  the  utter  simplicity,  by  the  nakedness  of  his 
designs,  he  arrested  and  overawed  attention.  If  ever  mortal  painted  an  idea, 
that  mortal  was  Roderick  Usher.  For  me  at  least  —  in  the  circumstances  then 
surrounding  me  —  there  arose  out  of  the  pure  abstractions  which  the  hypo¬ 
chondriac  contrived  to  throw  upon  his  canvas,  an  intensity  of  intolerable  awe, 
no  shadow  of  which  felt  I  ever  yet  in  the  contemplation  of  the  certainly 
glowing  yet  too  concrete  reveries  of  Fuseli. 

One  of  the  phantasmagoric  conceptions  of  my  friend,  partaking  not  so 
rigidly  of  the  spirit  of  abstraction,  may  be  .shadowed  forth,  although  feebly, 
in  words.  A  small  picture  presented  the  interior  of  an  immensely  long  and 
rectangular  vault  or  tunnel,  with  low  walls,  smooth,  white,  and  without  inter¬ 
ruption  or  device.  Certain  accessory  points  of  the  design  served  well  to  convey 
the  idea  that  this  excavation  lay  at  an  exceeding  depth  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  No  outlet  was  observed  in  any  portion  of  its  vast  extent,  and  no 
torch  or  other  artificial  source  of  light  was  discernible;  yet  a  flood  of  intense 
rays  rolled  throughout,  and  bathed  the  whole  in  a  ghastly  and  inappropriate 
splendor. 

I  have  just  spoken  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the  auditory  nerve  which 
rendered  all  music  intolerable  to  the  sufferer,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
effects  of  stringed  instruments.  It  was  perhaps  the  narrow  limits  to  which  he 
thus  confined  himself  upon  the  guitar,  which  gave  birth,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  fantastic  character  of  his  performances.  But  the  fervid  facility  of  his  im¬ 
promptus  could  not  be  so  accounted  for.  They  must  have  been,  and  were,  in 
the  notes  as  well  as  in  the  words  of  his  wild  fantasias  (for  he  not  unfrequently 
accompanied  himself  with  rhymed  verbal  improvisations),  the  result  of  that 
intense  mental  collectedness  and  concentration  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded  as  observable  only  in  particular  moments  of  the  highest  artificial  ex¬ 
citement.  The  words  of  one  of  these  rhapsodies  I  have  easily  remembered.  I 
was  perhaps  the  more  forcibly  impressed  with  it  as  he  gave  it,  because  in  the 
under  or  mystic  current  of  its  meaning  I  fancied  that  I  perceived,  and  for  the 
first  time,  a  full  consciousness  on  the  part  of  Usher  of  the  tottering  of  his 
lofty  reason  upon  her  throne.  The  verses,  which  were  entitled  '  The  Haunted 
Palace,’  ran  very  nearly,  if  not  accurately,  thus:  — 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys, 

By  good  angels  tenanted, 

Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace  — 

Radiant  palace  —  reared  its  head. 

In  the  monarch  Thought’s  dominion  — 

It  stood  there! 

Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 
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Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden, 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow; 

(This  —  all  this  —  was  in  the  olden 
Time  long  ago;) 

And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 

Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley 

Through  two  luminous  windows  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically 
To  a  lute’s  well-tuned  law, 

Round  about  a  throne,  where  sitting 
(Porphyrogene!) 

In  state  his  glory  well  befitting, 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  glowing 
Was  the  fair  palace  door, 

Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing, 
And  sparkling  evermore, 

A  troop  of  Echoes  whose  sweet  duty 
Was  but  to  sing, 

In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty, 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow, 

Assailed  the  monarch’s  high  estate; 

(Ah,  let  us  mourn,  for  never  morrow 
Shall  dawn  upon  him,  desolate!) 

And  round  about  his  home,  the  glory 
That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim  remembered  story 
Of  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travelers  now  within  that  valley, 

Through  the  red-litten  windows,  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 
To  a  discordant  melody; 

While  like  a  rapid,  ghastly  river, 

Through  the  pale  door, 

A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever, 

And  laugh  —  but  smile  no  more. 
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I  well  remember  that  suggestions  arising  from  this  ballad  led  us  into  a  train 
of  thought  wherein  there  became  manifest  an  opinion  of  Usher’s,  which  I 
mention  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  novelty  (for  other  men  have  thought 
thus)  as  on  account  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  maintained  it.  This 
opinion,  in  its  general  form,  was  that  of  the  sentience  of  all  vegetable  things. 
But  in  his  disordered  fancy,  the  idea  had  assumed  a  more  daring  character, 
and  trespassed,  under  certain  conditions,  upon  the  kingdom  of  inorganization. 
I  lack  words  to  express  the  full  extent  or  the  earnest  abandon  of  his  persua¬ 
sion.  The  belief,  however,  was  connected  (as  I  have  previously  hinted)  with 
the  gray  stones  of  the  home  of  his  forefathers.  The  conditions  of  the  sentience 
had  been  here,  he  imagined,  fulfilled  in  the  method  of  collocation  of  these 
stones;  in  the  order  of  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  many  fungi 
which  overspread  them,  and  of  the  decayed  trees  which  stood  around;  above 
all,  in  the  long  undisturbed  endurance  of  this  arrangement,  and  in  its  redupli¬ 
cation  in  the  still  waters  of  the  tarn.  Its  evidence  —  the  evidence  of  the  sen¬ 
tience —  was  to  be  seen,  he  said  (and  I  here  started  as  he  spoke),  in  the 
gradual  yet  certain  condensation  of  an  atmosphere  of  their  own  about  the 
waters  and  the  walls.  The  result  was  discoverable,  he  added,  in  that  silent  yet 
importunate  and  terrible  influence  which  for  centuries  had  molded  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  his  family,  and  which  made  him  what  I  now  saw  him  —  what  he  was. 
Such  opinions  need  no  comment,  and  I  will  make  none. 

Our  books  —  the  books  which  for  years  had  formed  no  small  portion  of  the 
mental  existence  of  the  invalid  —  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  in  strict  keeping 
with  this  character  of  phantasm.  We  pored  together  over  such  works  as  the 
'Ververt  et  Chartreuse’  of  Gresset;  the  '  Belphegor  ’  of  Machiavelli;  the 
'Heaven  and  Hell’  of  Swedenborg;  the  'Subterranean  Voyage  of  Nicholas 
Klim,’  by  Holberg;  the  'Chiromancy’  of  Robert  Flud,  of  Jean  D’Indagine, 
and  of  De  la  Chambre;  the  '  Journey  into  the  Blue  Distance  ’  of  Tieck;  and 
the  '  City  of  the  Sun  ’  of  Campanella.  One  favorite  volume  was  a  small  octavo 
edition  of  the  '  Directorium  Inquisitorium,’  by  the  Dominican  Eymeric  de 
Gironne;  and  there  were  passages  in  Pomponius  Mela,  about  the  old  African 
Satyrs  and  GEgipans,  over  which  Usher  would  sit  dreaming  for  hours.  His 
chief  delight,  however,  was  found  in  the  perusal  of  an  exceedingly  rare  and 
curious  book  in  quarto  Gothic  —  the  manual  of  a  forgotten  church  —  the 
'  Vigiliae  Mortuorum  secundum  Chorum  Eccleske  Maguntinae.’ 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  wild  ritual  of  this  work,  and  of  its  prob¬ 
able  influence  upon  the  hypochondriac,  when  one  evening,  having  informed 
me  abruptly  that  the  lady  Madeline  was  no  more,  he  stated  his  intention  of 
preserving  her  corpse  for  a  fortnight  (previously  to  its  final  interment)  in  one 
of  the  numerous  vaults  within  the  main  walls  of  the  building.  The  worldly 
reason,  however,  assigned  for  this  singular  proceeding,  was  one  which  I  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  dispute.  The  brother  had  been  led  to  his  resolution  (so 
he  told  me)  by  consideration  of  the  unusual  character  of  the  malady  of  the 
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deceased,  of  certain  obtrusive  and  eager  inquiries  on  the  part  of  her  medical 
man,  and  of  the  remote  and  exposed  situation  of  the  burial-ground  of  the 
family.  I  will  not  deny  that  when  I  called  to  mind  the  sinister  countenance  of 
the  person  whom  I  met  upon  the  staircase,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  the 
house,  I  had  no  desire  to  oppose  what  I  regarded  as  at  best  but  a  harmless, 
and  by  no  means  an  unnatural,  precaution. 

At  the  request  of  Usher,  I  personally  aided  him  in  the  arrangements  for 
the  temporary  entombment.  The  body  having  been  encofhned,  we  two  alone 
bore  it  to  its  rest.  The  vault  in  which  we  placed  it  (and  which  had  been  so 
long  unopened  that  our  torches,  half  smothered  in  its  oppressive  atmosphere, 
gave  us  little  opportunity  for  investigation)  was  small,  damp,  and  entirely 
without  means  of  admission  for  light;  lying,  at  great  depth,  immediately  be¬ 
neath  that  portion  of  the  building  in  which  was  my  own  sleeping  apartment. 
It  had  been  used,  apparently,  in  remote  feudal  times,  for  the  worst  purposes 
of  a  donjon-keep;  and  in  later  days  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  powder,  or  some 
other  highly  combustible  substance  —  as  a  portion  of  its  floor,  and  the  whole 
interior  of  a  long  archway  through  which  we  reached  it,  were  carefully 
sheathed  with  copper.  The  door  of  massive  iron  had  been  also  similarly  pro¬ 
tected.  Its  immense  weight  caused  an  unusually  sharp  grating  sound,  as  it 
moved  upon  its  hinges. 

Having  deposited  our  mournful  burden  upon  trestles  within  this  region  of 
horror,  we  partially  turned  aside  the  yet  unscrewed  lid  of  the  coffin  and  looked 
upon  the  face  of  the  tenant.  A  striking  similitude  between  the  brother  and 
sister  now  first  arrested  my  attention;  and  Usher,  divining  perhaps  my 
thoughts,  murmured  out  some  few  words  from  which  I  learned  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  and  himself  had  been  twins,  and  that  sympathies  of  a  scarcely  intel¬ 
ligible  nature  had  always  existed  between  them.  Our  glances,  however,  rested 
not  long  upon  the  dead;  for  we  could  not  regard  her  unawed.  The  disease 
which  had  thus  entombed  the  lady  in  the  maturity  of  youth  had  left,  as  usual 
in  all  maladies  of  a  strictly  cataleptical  character,  the  mockery  of  a  faint  blush 
upon  the  bosom  and  the  face,  and  that  suspiciously  fingering  smile  upon  the 
lip  which  is  so  terrible  in  death.  We  replaced  and  screwed  down  the  fid;  and 
having  secured  the  door  of  iron,  made  our  way  with  toil  into  the  scarcely  less 
gloomy  apartments  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  house. 

And  now,  some  days  of  bitter  grief  having  elapsed,  an  observable  change 
came  over  the  features  of  the  mental  disorder  of  my  friend.  His  ordinary  man¬ 
ner  had  vanished.  His  ordinary  occupations  were  neglected  or  forgotten.  He 
roamed  from  chamber  to  chamber  with  hurried,  unequal,  and  objectless  step. 
The  pallor  of  his  countenance  had  assumed,  if  possible,  a  more  ghastly  hue; 
but  the  luminousness  of  his  eye  had  entirely  gone  out.  The  once  occasional 
huskiness  of  his  tone  was  heard  no  more;  and  a  tremulous  quaver,  as  if  of 
extreme  terror,  habitually  characterized  his  utterance.  There  were  times,  in¬ 
deed,  when  I  thought  his  unceasingly  agitated  mind  was  laboring  with  some 
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oppressive  secret,  to  divulge  which  he  struggled  for  the  necessary  courage.  At 
times  again  I  was  obliged  to  resolve  all  into  the  mere  inexplicable  vagaries  of 
madness;  for  I  beheld  him  gazing  upon  vacancy  for  long  hours  in  an  attitude 
of  the  profoundest  attention,  as  if  listening  to  some  imaginary  sound.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  his  condition  terrified  —  that  it  infected  me.  I  felt  creeping 
upon  me,  by  slow  yet  certain  degrees,  the  wild  influences  of  his  own  fantastic 
yet  impressive  superstitions. 

It  was  especially  upon  retiring  to  bed  late  in  the  night  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day  after  the  placing  of  the  lady  Madeline  within  the  donjon,  that  I 
experienced  the  full  power  of  such  feelings.  Sleep  came  not  near  my  couch, 
while  the  hours  waned  and  waned  away.  I  struggled  to  reason  off  the  nervous¬ 
ness  which  had  dominion  over  me.  I  endeavored  to  believe  that  much  if  not 
all  of  what  I  felt  was  due  to  the  bewildering  influence  of  the  gloomy  furniture 
of  the  room  —  of  the  dark  and  tattered  draperies,  which,  tortured  into  motion 
by  the  breath  of  a  rising  tempest,  swayed  fitfully  to  and  fro  upon  the  walls, 
and  rustled  uneasily  about  the  decorations  of  the  bed.  But  my  efforts  were 
fruitless.  An  irrepressible  tremor  gradually  pervaded  my  frame;  and  at  length 
there  sat  upon  my  very  heart  an  incubus  of  utterly  causeless  alarm.  Shaking 
this  off  with  a  gasp  and  a  struggle,  I  uplifted  myself  upon  the  pillows,  and 
peering  earnestly  within  the  intense  darkness  of  the  chamber,  hearkened  —  I 
know  not  why,  except  that  an  instinctive  spirit  prompted  me  —  certain  low 
and  indefinite  sounds  which  came  through  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  at  long 
intervals,  I  knew  not  whence.  Overpowered  by  an  intense  sentiment  of  horror, 
unaccountable  yet  unendurable,  I  threw  on  my  clothes  with  haste  (for  I  felt 
that  I  should  sleep  no  more  during  the  night) ,  and  endeavored  to  arouse 
myself  from  the  pitiable  condition  into  which  I  had  fallen,  by  pacing  rapidly 
to  and  fro  through  the  apartment. 

I  had  taken  but  few  turns  in  this  manner,  when  a  light  step  on  an  adjoining 
staircase  arrested  my  attention.  I  presently  recognized  it  as  that  of  Usher. 
In  an  instant  afterward  he  rapped  with  a  gentle  touch  at  my  door,  and  en¬ 
tered,  bearing  a  lamp.  His  countenance  was,  as  usual,  cadaverously  wan;  but 
moreover,  there  was  a  species  of  mad  hilarity  in  his  eyes,  and  evidently  re¬ 
strained  hysteria  in  his  whole  demeanor.  His  air  appalled  me;  but  anything 
was  preferable  to  the  solitude  which  had  so  long  endured,  and  I  even  wel¬ 
comed  his  presence  as  a  relief. 

"  And  you  have  not  seen  it?  ”  he  said  abruptly,  after  having  stared  about 
him  for  some  moments  in  silence  —  "  you  have  not  then  seen  it?  —  but  stay! 
you  shall.”  Thus  speaking,  and  having  carefully  shaded  his  lamp,  he  hurried 
to  one  of  the  casements,  and  threw  it  freely  open  to  the  storm. 

The  impetuous  fury  of  the  entering  gust  nearly  lifted  us  from  our  feet. 
It  was  indeed  a  tempestuous  yet  sternly  beautiful  night,  and  one  wildly  singu¬ 
lar  in  its  terror  and  its  beauty.  A  whirlwind  had  apparently  collected  its  force 
in  our  vicinity:  for  there  were  frequent  and  violent  alterations  in  the  direction 
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of  the  wind;  and  the  exceeding  density  of  the  clouds  (which  hung  so  low  as 
to  press  upon  the  turrets  of  the  house)  did  not  prevent  our  perceiving  the  life¬ 
like  velocity  with  which  they  flew  careering  from  all  points  against  each 
other,  without  passing  away  into  the  distance.  I  say  that  even  their  exceeding 
density  did  not  prevent  our  perceiving  this;  yet  we  had  no  glimpse  of  the  moon 
or  stars,  nor  was  there  any  flashing  forth  of  the  lightning.  But  the  under  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  huge  masses  of  agitated  vapor,  as  well  as  all  terrestrial  objects 
immediately  around  us,  were  glowing  in  the  unnatural  light  of  a  faintly 
luminous  and  distinctly  visible  gaseous  exhalation  which  hung  about  and 
enshrouded  the  mansion. 

"  You  must  not  —  you  shall  not  behold  this!  ”  said  I  shudderingly  to 
Usher,  as  I  led  him  with  a  gentle  violence  from  the  window  to  a  seat.  "  These 
appearances  which  bewilder  you  are  merely  electrical  phenomena  not  uncom¬ 
mon;  or  it  may  be  that  they  have  their  ghastly  origin  in  the  rank  miasma  of 
the  tarn.  Let  us  close  this  casement:  the  air  is  chilling  and  dangerous  to  your 
frame.  Here  is  one  of  your  favorite  romances.  I  will  read,  and  you  shall  listen; 
and  so  we  will  pass  away  this  terrible  night  together.” 

The  antique  volume  which  I  had  taken  up  was  the  'Mad  Trist’  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Canning:  but  I  had  called  it  a  favorite  of  Usher’s  more  in  sad  jest 
than  in  earnest;  for  in  truth  there  is  little  in  its  uncouth  and  unimaginative 
prolixity  which  could  have  had  interest  for  the  lofty  and  spiritual  ideality  of 
my  friend.  It  was,  however,  the  only  book  immediately  at  hand;  and  I  in¬ 
dulged  a  vague  hope  that  the  excitement  which  now  agitated  the  hypo- 
chrondriac  might  find  relief  (for  the  history  of  mental  disorder  is  full  of  simi¬ 
lar  anomalies)  even  in  the  extremeness  of  the  folly  which  I  should  read.  Could 
I  have  judged,  indeed,  by  the  wild  overstrained  air  of  vivacity  with  which  he 
hearkened,  or  apparently  hearkened,  to  the  words  of  the  tale,  I  might  well 
have  congratulated  myself  upon  the  success  of  my  design. 

I  had  arrived  at  that  well-known  portion  of  the  story  where  Ethelred,  the 
hero  of  the  Trist,  having  sought  in  vain  for  peaceable  admission  into  the 
dwelling  of  the  hermit,  proceeds  to  make  good  an  entrance  by  force.  Here, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  words  of  the  narrative  run  thus:  — 

"  And  Ethelred,  who  was  by  nature  of  a  doughty  heart,  and  who  was 
now  mighty  withal  on  account  of  the  powerfulness  of  the  wine  which  he  had 
drunken,  waited  no  longer  to  hold  parley  with  the  hermit,  who  in  sooth  was 
of  an  obstinate  and  maliceful  turn:  but  feeling  the  rain  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  fearing  the  rising  of  the  tempest,  uplifted  his  mace  outright,  and  with 
blows,  made  quickly  room  in  the  plankings  of  the  door  for  his  gauntleted 
hand;  and  now  pulling  therewith  sturdily,  he  so  cracked  and  ripped  and  tore 
all  asunder,  that  the  noise  of  the  dry  and  hollow-sounding  wood  alarumed 
and  reverberated  throughout  the  forest.” 

At  the  termination  of  this  sentence  I  started,  and  for  a  moment  paused;  for 
it  appeared  to  me  (although  I  at  once  concluded  that  my  excited  fancy  had 
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deceived  me)  —  it  appeared  to  me  that  from  some  very  remote  portion  of 
the  mansion,  there  came  indistinctly  to  my  ears  what  might  have  been,  in  its 
exact  similarity  of  character,  the  echo  (but  a  stifled  and  dull  one  certainly) 
of  the  very  cracking  and  ripping  sound  which  Sir  Launcelot  had  so  particu¬ 
larly  described.  It  was  beyond  doubt  the  coincidence  alone  which  had  ar¬ 
rested  my  attention;  for  amid  the  rattling  of  the  sashes  of  the  casements,  and 
the  ordinary  commingled  noises  of  the  still  increasing  storm,  the  sound  in  it¬ 
self  had  nothing,  surely,  which  should  h^ve  interested  or  disturbed  me.  I 
continued  the  story:  — 

"  But  the  good  champion  Ethelred,  now  entering  within  the  door,  was  sore 
enraged  and  amazed  to  perceive  no  signal  of  the  maliceful  hermit:  but  in  the 
stead  thereof,  a  dragon  of  a  scaly  and  prodigious  demeanor,  and  of  a  fiery 
tongue,  which  sate  in  guard  before  a  palace  of  gold,  with  a  floor  of  silver; 
and  upon  the  wall  there  hung  a  shield  of  shining  brass  with  this  legend 
en  written:  — 

"  '  Who  entereth  herein,  a  conqueror  hath  bin; 

Who  slayeth  the  dragon,  the  shield  he  shall  win.’ 

And  Ethelred  uplifted  his  mace,  and  struck  upon  the  head  of  the  dragon, 
which  fell  before  him,  and  gave  up  his  pesty  breath  with  a  shriek  so  horrid  and 
harsh,  and  withal  so  piercing,  that  Ethelred  had  fain  to  close  his  ears  with  his 
hands  against  the  dreadful  noise  of  it,  the  like  whereof  was  never  before 
heard.” 

Here  again  I  paused  abruptly,  and  now  with  a  feeling  of  wild  amazement; 
for  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  this  instance  I  did  actually  hear 
(although  from  what  direction  it  proceeded,  I  found  it  impossible  to  say)  a 
low  and  apparently  distant,  but  harsh,  protracted,  and  most  unusual  scream¬ 
ing  or  grating  sound  —  the  exact  counterpart  of  what  my  fancy  had  already 
conjured  up  for  the  dragon’s  unnatural  shriek  as  described  by  the  romancer. 

Oppressed  as  I  certainly  was,  upon  the  occurrence  of  this  second  and  most 
extraordinary  coincidence,  by  a  thousand  conflicting  sensations,  in  which  won¬ 
der  and  extreme  terror  were  predominant,  I  still  retained  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  avoid  exciting,  by  any  observation,  the  sensitive  nervousness  of  my 
companion.  I  was  by  no  means  certain  that  he  had  noticed  the  sounds  in 
question;  although  assuredly  a  strange  alteration  had  during  the  last  few 
minutes  taken  place  in  his  demeanor.  From  a  position  fronting  my  own, 
he  had  gradually  brought  round  his  chair  so  as  to  sit  with  his  face  to  the 
door  of  the  chamber;  and  thus  I  could  but  partially  perceive  his  features, 
although  I  saw  that  his  lips  trembled  as  if  he  were  murmuring  inaudibly.  His 
head  had  dropped  upon  his  breast;  yet  I  knew  that  he  was  not  asleep,  from 
the  wide  and  rigid  opening  of  the  eye  as  I  caught  a  glance  of  it  in  profile. 
The  motion  of  his  body,  too,  was  at  variance  with  this  idea;  for  he  rocked 
from  side  to  side  with  a  gentle  yet  constant  and  uniform  sway.  Having  rapidly 
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taken  notice  of  all  this,  I  resumed  the  narrative  of  Sir  Launcelot,  which 
thus  proceeded:  — 

"  And  now  the  champion,  having  escaped  from  the  terrible  fury  of  the 
dragon,  bethinking  himself  of  the  brazen  shield,  and  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  enchantment  which  was  upon  it,  removed  the  carcass  from  out  of  the 
way  before  him,  and  approached  valorously  over  the  silver  pavement  of  the 
castle  to  where  the  shield  was  upon  the  wall;  which  in  sooth  tarried  not  for 
his  full  coming,  but  fell  down  at  his  feet  upon  the  silver  floor,  with  a  mighty 
great  and  terrible  ringing  sound.” 

No  sooner  had  these  syllables  passed  my  lips,  than  —  as  if  a  shield  of  brass 
had  indeed,  at  the  moment,  fallen  heavily  upon  a  floor  of  silver  —  I  became 
aware  of  a  distinct,  hollow,  metallic,  and  clamorous,  yet  apparently  muffled 
reverberation.  Completely  unnerved,  I  leaped  to  my  feet;  but  the  measured 
rocking  movement  of  Usher  was  undisturbed.  I  rushed  to  the  chair  in  which 
he  sat.  His  eyes  were  bent  fixedly  before  him,  and  throughout  his  whole 
countenance  there  reigned  a  stony  rigidity.  But  as  I  placed  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  there  came  a  strong  shudder  over  his  whole  person;  a  sickly  smile 
quivered  about  his  lips,  and  I  saw  that  he  spoke  in  a  low,  hurried,  and  gib¬ 
bering  murmur,  as  if  unconscoius  of  my  presence.  Bending  closely  over  him, 
I  at  length  drank  in  the  hideous  import  of  his  words. 

"  Not  hear  it?  —  yes,  I  hear  it,  and  have  heard  it.  Long  —  long  —  long  — 
many  minutes,  many  hours,  many  days,  have  I  heard  it  —  yet  I  dared  not  — 
oh,  pity  me,  miserable  wretch  that  I  am!  —  I  dared  not  —  I  dared  not  speak! 
We  have  put  her  living  in  the  tomb!  Said  I  not  that  my  senses  were  acute?  I 
now  tell  you  that  I  heard  her  first  feeble  movements  in  the  hollow  coffin.  I 
heard  them  —  many,  many  days  ago  —  yet  I  dared  not  —  I  dared  not  speak! 
And  now  —  tonight  —  Ethelred  —  ha!  ha!  —  the  breaking  of  the  hermit’s 
door,  and  the  death-cry  of  the  dragon,  and  the  clangor  of  the  shield!  —  say 
rather  the  rending  of  her  coffin,  and  the  grating  of  the  iron  hinges  of  her 
prison,  and  her  struggles  within  the  coppered  archway  of  the  vault!  Oh, 
whither  shall  I  fly?  Will  she  not  be  here  anon?  Is  she  not  hurrying  to  up¬ 
braid  me  for  my  haste?  Have  I  not  heard  her  footstep  on  the  stair?  Do  I  not 
distinguish  that  heavy  and  horrible  beating  of  her  heart?  Madman!  ”  —  here 
he  sprang  furiously  to  his  feet,  and  shrieked  out  his  syllables,  as  if  in  the  effort 
he  were  giving  up  his  soul  —  "Madman!  I  tell  you  that  she  now  stands 
without  the  door!  ” 

As  if  in  the  superhuman  energy  of  his  utterance  there  had  been  found  the 
potency  of  a  spell  —  the  huge  antique  panels  to  which  the  speaker  pointed, 
threw  slowly  back  upon  the  instant  their  ponderous  ebony  jaws.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  rushing  gust;  but  then,  without  those  doors  there  did  stand  the 
lofty  and  enshouded  figure  of  the  lady  Madeline  of  Usher.  There  was  blood 
upon  her  white  robes,  and  the  evidence  of  some  bitter  struggle  upon  every  por¬ 
tion  of  her  emaciated  frame.  For  a  moment  she  remained  trembling  and  reel- 
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ing  to  and  fro  upon  the  threshold;  then,  with  a  low,  moaning  cry,  fell  heavily 
inward  upon  the  person  of  her  brother,  and  in  her  violent  and  now  final  death 
agonies  bore  him  to  the  floor  a  corpse,  and  a  victim  to  the  terror  he  had 
anticipated. 

From  that  chamber,  and  from  that  mansion,  I  fled  aghast.  The  storm  was 
still  abroad  in  all  its  wrath  as  I  found  myself  crossing  the  old  causeway. 
Suddenly  there  shot  along  the  path  a  wild  light,  and  I  turned  to  see  whence  a 
gleam  so  unusual  could  have  issued;  for  the  vast  house  and  its  shadows  were 
alone  behind  me.  The  radiance  was  that  of  the  full,  setting,  and  blood-red 
moon,  which  now  shone  vividly  through  that  once  barely  discernible  fissure, 
of  which  I  have  before  spoken  as  extending  from  the  roof  of  the  building,  in 
a  zigzag  direction,  to  the  base.  While  I  gazed,  this  fissure  rapidly  widened; 
there  came  a  fierce  breath  of  the  whirlwind;  the  entire  orb  of  the  satellite 
burst  at  once  upon  my  sight;  my  brain  reeled  as  I  saw  the  mighty  walls  rush¬ 
ing  asunder;  there  was  a  long  tumultuous  shouting  sound  like  the  voice  of  a 
thousand  waters  —  and  the  deep  and  dark  tarn  at  my  feet  closed  sullenly  and 
silently  over  the  fragments  of  the  rr  House  of  Usher.” 


FOR  ANNIE 

THANK  Heaven!  the  crisis  — 
The  danger  —  is  past, 

And  the  fingering  illness 
Is  over  at  last  — 

And  the  fever  called  "  Living  ” 

Is  conquered  at  last. 


Sadly,  I  know, 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength, 
And  no  muscle  I  move 
As  I  fie  at  full  length; 

But  no  matter!  —  I  feel 
I  am  better  at  length. 


And  I  rest  so  composedly 
Now,  in  my  bed, 

That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead  — 
Might  start  at  beholding  me, 
Thinking  me  dead. 
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The  moaning  and  groaning, 

The  sighing  and  sobbing, 

Are  quieted  now, 

With  that  horrible  throbbing 
At  heart;  —  ah,  that  horrible, 
Horrible  throbbing! 

The  sickness,  the  nausea, 

The  pitiless  pain, 

Have  ceased,  with  the  fever 
That  maddened  my  brain  — 
With  the  fever  called  "  Living  ” 
That  burned  in  my  brain. 

And  oh!  of  all  tortures, 

That  torture  the  worst 
Has  abated  —  the  terrible 
Torture  of  thirst 
For  the  naphthaline  river 
Of  Passion  accurst;  — 

I  have  drank  of  a  water 
That  quenches  all  thirst: 

Of  a  water  that  flows, 

With  a  lullaby  sound, 

From  a  spring  but  a  very  few 
Feet  under  ground  — 

From  a  cavern  not  very  far 
Down  under  ground. 

And  ah!  let  it  never 
Be  foolishly  said 
That  my  room  it  is  gloomy, 

And  narrow  my  bed; 

For  man  never  slept 
In  a  different  bed  — 

And,  to  sleep,  you  must  slumber 
In  just  such  a  bed. 

My  tantalized  spirit 
Here  blandly  reposes, 
Forgetting,  or  never 
Regretting,  its  roses  — 

Its  old  agitations 

Of  myrtles  and  roses. 
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For  now,  while  so  quietly 
Lying,  it  fancies 
A  holier  odor 

About  it,  of  pansies  — 

A  rosemary  odor 

Commingled  with  pansies  — 
With  rue  and  the  beautiful 
Puritan  pansies. 

And  so  it  lies  happily, 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annie  — 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 

She  tenderly  kissed  me, 

She  fondly  caressed, 

And  then  I  fell  gently 
To  sleep  on  her  breast  — 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breast. 

When  the  light  was  extinguished 
She  covered  me  warm, 

And  she  prayed  to  the  angels 
To  keep  me  from  harm  — 

To  the  queen  of  the  angels 
To  shield  me  from  harm. 

And  I  lie  so  composedly 
Now,  in  my  bed, 

(Knowing  her  love,) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead;  — 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly 
Now,  in  my  bed, 

(With  her  love  at  my  breast,) 
That  you  fancy  me  dead  — 
That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me, 
Thinking  me  dead. 

But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 
Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky, 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie; 
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It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie  — 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 
Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie. 


SONG  FROM  'THE  ASSIGNATION’ 


THOU  wast  that  all  to  me,  love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine: 

A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 

All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  flowers; 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last! 

Ah,  starry  Hope,  that  didst  arise 
But  to  be  overcast! 

A  voice  from  out  the  Future  cries, 

"  Onward!  ”  —  but  o’er  the  Past 
(Dim  gulf!)  my  spirit  hovering  lies, 
Mute  —  motionless  —  aghast! 

For  alas!  alas!  with  me 
The  light  of  life  is  o’er. 

"  No  more  —  no  more  —  no  more  ”  . 

(Such  language  holds  the  solemn  sea 
To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 

"  Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar!  ” 

Now  all  my  hours  are  trances; 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eye  glances 
And  where  thy  footstep  gleams, 

In  what  ethereal  dances, 

By  what  Italian  streams. 

Alas  for  that  accursed  time 
They  bore  thee  o’er  the  billow, 

From  Love  to  titled  age  and  crime, 

And  an  unholy  pillow!  — 

From  me,  and  from  our  misty  clime, 

Where  weeps  the  silver  willow. 
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THE  RAVEN 

ONCE  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and  weary, 
Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore  — 
While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping  —  rapping  at  my  chamber  door. 

"  ’Tis  some  visitor,”  I  muttered,  "  tapping  at  my  chamber  door: 

Only  this,  and  nothing  more.” 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 

And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  the  morrow:  vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow  —  sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore, 

For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  — 
Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

And  the  silken  sad  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me  —  filled  me  —  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  before; 

So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating, 

"  ’Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door;  — 

Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door: 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more.” 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger:  hesitating  then  no  longer  — 

"Sir,”  said  I,  "or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore; 

But  the  fact  is,  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came  rapping, 

And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber  door, 

That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you.”  Here  I  opened  wide  the  door  — 
Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there,  wondering,  fearing, 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream  before; 

But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave  no  token. 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whispered  word,  "  Lenore!  ” 

This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the  word,  "Lenore!  ” 
Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning, 

Soon  again  I  heard  a  tapping,  something  louder  than  before. 

"  Surely,”  said  I,  "  surely  that  is  something  at  my  window-lattice: 

Let  me  see,  then,  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore  — 

Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mystery  explore: 

’Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more.” 
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Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter, 

In  there  stepped  a  stately  Raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he;  not  a  minute  stopped  or  stayed  he: 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perched  above  my  chamber  door  — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door  — 
Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 


Then  this  ebon  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling, 

By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it  wore, 

"  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,”  I  said,  "  art  sure  no  craven, 
Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  Raven,  wandering  from  the  Nightly  shore. 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night’s  Plutonian  shore!  ” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore.” 

Much  I  marveled  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning  —  little  relevancy  bore; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber  door  — 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber  door  — 

With  such  name  as  "  Nevermore.” 

But  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  that  placid  bust,  spoke  only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour. 

Nothing  further  then  he  uttered;  not  a  feather  then  he  fluttered: 

Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  "  Other  friends  have  flown  before! 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have  flown  before!  ” 

Then  the  bird  said,  "  Nevermore.” 


Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 

"  Doubtless,”  said  I,  "  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store; 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one  burden  bore  — 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 
Of  '  Never  —  nevermore!  ’  ” 


But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 

Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust  and  door; 
Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore  — 

What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of  yore 
Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore.” 
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This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom’s  core; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  reclining 
On  the  cushion’s  velvet  lining  that  the  lamplight  gloated  o’er  — 

But  whose  velvet  lining  with  the  lamplight  gloating  o’er, 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore! 

Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an  unseen  censer 
Swung  by  Seraphim  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor. 

"  Wretch!  ”  I  cried,  "  thy  God  hath  lent  thee  —  by  these  angels  he  hath  sent 
thee 

Respite  —  respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenore! 

Quaff,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  the  lost  Lenore!  ” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore.” 

"  Prophet!  ”  cried  I,  "  thing  of  evil!  —  prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil!  — 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here  ashore, 

Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted  — 

On  this  home  by  horror  haunted  —  tell  my  truly,  I  implore, 

Is  there — -  is  there  balm  in  Gilead?  Tell  me!  tell  me,  I  implore!  ” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore.” 

"  Prophet!  ”  cried  I,  "  thing  of  evil!  —  prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil!  — 

By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us  —  by  that  God  we  both  adore  — 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if,  within  the  distant  Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore  — 

Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name  Lenore.” 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore.” 

"  Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend!  ”  I  shrieked,  upstarting. 

"  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night’s  Plutonian  shore! 

Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken! 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken!  —  quit  the  bust  above  my  door! 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door!  ” 
Quoth  the  Raven,  "  Nevermore.” 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon’s  that  is  dreaming, 

And  the  lamplight  o’er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore! 
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EAR  the  sledges  with  the  bells  — 

Silver  bells! 

.What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night! 

While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens,  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight; 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 

From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 


II 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells  — 

Golden  bells! 

What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight! 

From  the  molten  golden  notes, 

And  all  in  tune, 

What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon! 

Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 

What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells! 

How  it  swells! 

How  it  dwells 

On  the  Future!  How  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells! 
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III 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells  — 

Brazen  bells! 

What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells! 

In  the  startled  ear  of  night 

How  they  scream  out  their  affright! 

Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 

They  can  only  shriek,  shriek,  shriek, 

Out  of  tune, 

In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire, 

In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic  fire, 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 

With  a  desperate  desire, 

And  a  resolute  endeavor 
Now  —  now  to  sit,  or  never, 

By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 

Oh,  the  bells,  bells,  bells! 

What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Despair! 

How  they  clang,  and  clash,  and  roar! 

What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air! 

Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows, 

By  the  twanging, 

And  the.  clanging, 

How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows; 

Yet  the  ear  distinctly  tells, 

In  the  jangling, 

And  the  wrangling, 

How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells, 

By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells  — 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells  — 

In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells! 

IV 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells  — 

Iron  bells! 

What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 

How  we  shiver  with  affright 
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At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone! 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 
Is  a  groan. 

And  the  people  —  ah,  the  people  — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone, 

And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone, 

Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone  — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman, 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human: 
They  are  Ghouls; 

And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls, 

And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 

Rolls  a  pxan  from  the  bells; 

And  his  merry  bosom  swells 
With  the  psean  of  the  bells, 

And  he  dances,  and  he  yells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  psean  of  the  bells  — 

Of  the  bells: 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 

In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells, 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells  — 
Bells,  bells,  bells  — 

To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 
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ANNABEL  LEE 

IT  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know, 
By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee; 

And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea: 

But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love  — 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee; 

With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 
Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 

A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 
My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 

So  that  her  high-born  kinsman  came 
And  bore  her  away  from  me, 

To  shut  her  up  in  a  sepulcher 
In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 

The  angels,  not  half  so  happy  in  heaven, 

Went  envying  her  and  me: 

Yes!  —  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 

That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night, 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  far  than  the  love 
Of  those  who  were  older  than  we  — 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we: 

And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above, 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 

Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
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And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee: 

And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling  —  my  darling  —  my  life  and  my  bride, 
In  the  sepulcher  there  by  the  sea, 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 


ULALUME 

THE  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober, 

The  leaves  they  were  crisped  and  sere  — 
The  leaves  they  were  withering  and  sere; 
It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 
Of  my  most  immemorial  year; 

It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

In  the  misty  mid-region  of  Weir  — 

It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic 
Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  Soul  — 

Of  cypress,  with  Psyche,  my  Soul. 

These  were  days  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 
As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roll  — 

As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll  — 

Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek 
In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole  — 

That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Mount  Yaanek, 

In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  talk  had  been  serious  and  sober, 

But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sere  — 
Our  memories  were  treacherous  and  sere: 

For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 

And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year;  — 
(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year!) 

We  noted  not  the  dim  lake  of  Auber 

(Though  once  we  had  journeyed  down  here)  — 
Remembered  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

Nor  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 
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And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent, 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  morn  — 

As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  morn  — 

At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 
And  nebulous  luster  was  born, 

Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent 
Arose  with  a  duplicate  horn  — 

Astarte’s  bediamonded  crescent, 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn. 

And  I  said,  "  She  is  warmer  than  Dian: 

She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sighs  — 
She  revels  in  a  region  of  sighs: 

She  has  seen  that  the  tears  are  not  dry  on 
These  cheeks,  where  the  worm  never  dies, 
And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  Lion 
To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies  — 

To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies  — 
Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  Lion, 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyes  — 
Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lion, 
With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes.” 


But  Psyche,  uplifting  her  finger, 

Said,  "  Sadly  this  star  I  mistrust  — 

Her  pallor  I  strangely  mistrust: 

Oh,  hasten!  oh,  let  us  not  linger! 

Oh,  fly!  —  let  us  fly!  —  for  we  must.” 

In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 
Wings  until  they  trailed  in  the  dust  — 

In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dust  — 

Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

I  replied,  "This  is  nothing  but  dreaming: 

Let  us  on  by  this  tremulous  light! 

Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  light! 

Its  Sibylic  splendor  is  beaming 

With  Hope  and  in  Beauty  tonight; 

See!  it  flickers  up  the  sky  through  the  night! 
Ah,  we  safely  may  trust  to  its  gleaming, 

And  be  sure  it  will  lead  us  aright. 
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We  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 
That  cannot  but  guide  us  aright, 

Since  it  flickers  up  to  heaven  through  the  night.” 

Thus  I  pacified  Psyche,  and  kissed  her, 

And  tempted  her  out  of  her  gloom  — 

And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom: 

And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista, 

But  were  stopped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb  — 

By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb; 

And  I  said,  "  What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 

On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb?  ” 

She  replied,  "  Ulalume!  — Ulalume!  — 

’Tis  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulalume!  ” 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 
As  the  leaves  that  were  crisped  and  sere  — 

As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere: 

And  I  cried,  "  It  was  surely  October  — 

On  this  very  night  of  last  year, 

That  I  journeyed  —  I  journeyed  down  here  — 
That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here: 

On  this  night,  of  all  nights  in  the  year, 

Ah,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here? 

Well  I  know  now  this  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

This  misty  mid-region  of  Weir  — 

Well  I  know  now  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 

This  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir.” 


TO  HELEN 

HELEN,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore, 
That  gently  o’er  a  perfumed  sea, 
The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  native  shore. 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 

Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 
To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 
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Lo!  in  yon  brilliant  window-niche 
How  statue-like  I  see  thee  stand! 
The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand, 

Ah!  Psyche,  from  the  regions  which 
Are  Holy  Land! 
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BORN  in  1809  and  dying  in  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  contem¬ 
porary  of  every  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  America  to  the  close 
of  the  war;  but  from  none  of  them  does  he  appear  to  have  received 
literary  impulse  or  guidance.  He  might  have  read,  if  circumstances  had  been 
favorable,  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  Irving,  Bryant,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emer¬ 
son,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  Thoreau,  as  it  came  from 
the  press;  but  he  was  entirely  unfamiliar  with  it  apparently  until  late  in  his 
career,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  at  that  period  he  knew  it  well  or  cared  greatly 
for  it.  He  was  singularly  isolated  by  circumstances  and  by  temperament  from 
those  influences  which  usually  determine,  within  certain  limits,  the  quality  and 
character  of  a  man’s  style. 

And  Lincoln  had  a  style  —  a  distinctive,  individual,  characteristic  form  of 
expression.  In  his  own  way  he  gained  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  English, 
and  a  freedom  and  skill  in  the  selection  and  combination  of  words,  which  not 
only  made  him  the  most  convincing  speaker  of  his  time,  but  which  have  se¬ 
cured  for  his  speeches  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  One  of  those  speeches 
is  already  known  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken;  it  is  a  classic  by 
virtue  not  only  of  its  unique  condensation  of  the  sentiment  of  a  tremendous 
struggle  into  the  narrow  compass  of  a  few  brief  paragraphs,  but  by  virtue  of 
that  instinctive  felicity  of  style  which  gives  to  the  largest  thought  the  beauty 
of  perfect  simplicity.  The  two  Inaugural  Addresses  are  touched  by  the  same 
deep  feeling,  the  same  large  vision,  the  same  clear,  expressive,  and  persuasive 
eloquence;  and  these  qualities  are  found  in  a  great  number  of  speeches,  from 
Lincoln’s  first  appearance  in  public  life.  In  his  earliest  expressions  of  his 
political  views  there  is  less  range;  but  there  is  the  structural  order,  clearness, 
sense  of  proportion,  ease,  and  simplicity  which  give  classic  quality  to  the  later 
utterances.  Few  speeches  have  so  little  of  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  ora¬ 
torical  quality;  few  have  approached  so  constantly  the  standards  and  char¬ 
acter  of  literature.  While  a  group  of  men  of  gift  and  opportunity  in  the  East 
were  giving  American  literature  its  earliest  direction,  and  putting  the  stamp 
of  a  high  idealism  on  its  thought  and  a  rare  refinement  of  spirit  on  its  form, 
this  lonely,  untrained  man  on  the  old  frontier  was  slowly  working  his  way 
through  the  hardest  and  rudest  conditions  to  perhaps  the  foremost  place  in 
American  history,  and  forming  at  the  same  time  a  style  of  singular  and  per¬ 
suasive  charm. 

There  is,  however,  no  possible  excellence  without  adequate  education;  no 
possible  mastery  of  any  art  without  thorough  training.  Lincoln  has  sometimes 
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been  called  an  accident,  and  his  literary  gift  an  unaccountable  play  of  nature; 
but  few  men  have  ever  more  definitely  and  persistently  worked  out  what  was 
in  them  by  clear  intelligence  than  Lincoln,  and  no  speaker  or  writer  of  our 
time  has,  according  to  his  opportunities,  trained  himself  more  thoroughly  in 
the  use  of  English  prose.  Of  educational  opportunity  in  the  scholastic  sense, 
the  future  orator  had  only  the  slightest.  He  went  to  school  "  by  littles,”  and 
these  "  littles  ”  put  together  aggregated  less  than  a  year;  but  he  discerned  very 
early  the  practical  uses  of  knowledge,  and  set  himself  to  acquire  it.  This  pur¬ 
suit  soon  became  a  passion,  and  this  deep  and  irresistible  yearning  did  more 
for  him  perhaps  than  richer  opportunities  would  have  done.  It  made  him  a 
constant  student,  and  it  taught  him  the  value  of  fragments  of  time.  "  He 
was  always  at  the  head  of  his  class,”  writes  one  of  his  schoolmates,  "  and 
passed  us  rapidly  in  his  studies.  He  lost  no  time  at  home,  and  when  he  was 
not  at  work  was  at  his  books.  He  kept  up  his  studies  on  Sunday,  and  carried 
his  books  with  him  to  work,  so  that  he  might  read  when  he  rested  from  labor.” 
"  I  induced  my  husband  to  permit  Abe  to  read  and  study  at  home  as  well  as  at 
school,”  writes  his  stepmother.  "  At  first  he  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  it,  but 
finally  he  too  seemed  willing  to  encourage  him  to  a  certain  extent.  Abe  was  a 
dutiful  son  to  me  always,  and  we  took  particular  care  when  he  was  reading  not 
to  disturb  him  —  would  let  him  read  on  and  on  until  he  quit  of  his  own 
accord.” 

The  books  within  his  reach  were  few,  but  they  were  among  the  best.  First 
and  foremost  was  that  collection  of  great  literature  in  prose  and  verse,  the 
Bible:  a  library  of  sixty-six  volumes,  presenting  nearly  every  literary  form,  and 
translated  at  the  fortunate  moment  when  the  English  language  had  received 
the  recent  impress  of  its  greatest  masters  of  the  speech  of  the  imagination. 
This  literature  Lincoln  knew  intimately,  familiarly,  fruitfully;  as  Shakespeare 
knew  it  in  an  earlier  version,  and  as  Tennyson  knew  it  and  was  deeply  influ¬ 
enced  by  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  entered  into  and  trained  Lincoln’s  imagina¬ 
tion.  Then  there  was  that  wise  and  very  human  textbook  of  the  knowledge  of 
character  and  life,  '  ^sop’s  Fables’;  that  masterpiece  of  clear  presentation, 
'  Robinson  Crusoe  ’;  and  that  classic  of  pure  English,  '  The  Pilgrim’s  Prog¬ 
ress.’  These  four  books  —  in  the  hands  of  a  meditative  boy,  who  read  until 
the  last  ember  went  out  on  the  hearth,  began  again  when  the  earliest  light 
reached  his  bed  in  the  loft  of  the  log  cabin,  who  perched  himself  on  a  stump, 
book  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  every  furrow  in  the  plowing  season  —  contained 
the  elements  of  a  movable  university. 

To  these  must  be  added  many  volumes  borrowed  from  more  fortunate 
neighbors;  for  he  had  "  read  through  every  book  he  had  heard  of  in  that 
country,  for  a  circuit  of  fifty  miles.”  A  history  of  the  United  States  and  a  copy 
of  Weems’s  'Life  of  Washington  ’  laid  the  foundations  of  his  political  educa¬ 
tion.  That  he  read  with  his  imagination  as  well  as  with  his  eyes  is  clear  from 
certain  words  spoken  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  Trenton  in  1861.  "May  I  be 
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pardoned,”  said  Lincoln,  "  if  on  this  occasion  I  mention  that  way  back  in  my 
childhood,  the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a  small 
book,  such  a  one  as  few  of  the  members  have  ever  seen  — Weems’s  'Life 
of  Washington.’  I.  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battle-fields 
and  struggles  for  the  liberties  of  the  country;  and  none  fixed  themselves  upon 
my  imagination  so  deeply  as  the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The 
crossing  of  the  river,  the  contest  with  the  Hessians,  the  great  hardships  en¬ 
dured  at  that  time  —  all  fixed  themselves  on  my  memory  more  than  any  single 
Revolutionary  event;  and  you  all  know,  for  you  have  all  been  boys,  how  those 
early  impressions  last  longer  than  any  others.” 

"When  Abe  and  I  returned  to  the  house  from  work,”  writes  John  Hanks, 
"  he  would  go  to  the  cupboard,  snatch  a  piece  of  corn  bread,  sit  down,  take 
a  book,  cock  his  legs  up  as  high  as  his  head,  and  read.  We  grubbed,  plowed, 
weeded,  and  worked  together  barefooted  in  the  field.  Whenever  Abe  had  a 
chance  in  the  field  while  at  work,  or  at  the  house,  he  would  stop  and  read.” 
And  this  habit  was  kept  up  until  Lincoln  had  found  both  his  life-work  and 
his  individual  expression.  Later  he  devoured  Shakespeare  and  Burns;  and  the 
poetry  of  these  masters  of  the  dramatic  and  lyric  form,  sprung  like  himself 
from  the  common  soil,  and  like  him  self-trained  and  directed,  furnished  a 
kind  of  running  accompaniment  to  his  work  and  his  play.  What  he  read  he 
not  only  held  tenaciously,  but  took  into  his  imagination  and  incorporated  into 
himself.  His  familiar  talk  was  enriched  with  frequent  and  striking  illustrations 
from  the  Bible  and  '  ^Tisop’s  Fables.’ 

This  passion  for  knowledge  and  for  companionship  with  the  great  writers 
would  have  gone  for  nothing,  so  far  as  the  boy’s  training  in  expression  was 
concerned,  if  he  had  contented  himself  with  acquisition;  but  he  turned  every¬ 
thing  to  account.  He  was  as  eager  for  expression  as  for  the  material  of  ex¬ 
pression;  more  eager  to  write  and  to  talk  than  to  read.  Bits  of  paper,  stray 
sheets,  even  boards  served  his  purpose.  He  was  continually  transcribing  with 
his  own  hand  thoughts  or  phrases  which  had  impressed  him.  Everything  within 
reach  bore  evidence  of  his  passion  for  reading,  and  for  writing  as  well.  The 
flat  sides  of  logs,  the  surface  of  the  broad  wooden  shovel,  everything  in  his 
vicinity  which  could  receive  a  legible  mark,  was  covered  with  his  figures  and 
letters.  He  was  studying  expression  quite  as  intelligently  as  he  was  searching 
for  thought.  Years  afterward,  when  asked  how  he  had  attained  such  ex: 
traordinary  clearness  of  style,  he  recalled  his  early  habit  of  retaining  in  his 
memory  words  or  phrases  overheard  in  ordinary  conversation  or  met  in  books 
and  newspapers,  until  night,  meditating  on  them  until  he  got  at  their  mean¬ 
ing,  and  then  translating  them  into  his  own  simpler  speech.  This  habit,  kept 
up  for  years,  was  the  best  possible  training  for  the  writing  of  such  English 
as  one  finds  in  the  Bible  and  in  '  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.’  His  self-education 
in  the  art  of  expression  soon  bore  fruit  in  a  local  reputation  both  as  a  talker 
and  a  writer.  tdis  facility  in  rhyme  and  essay-writing  was  not  only  greatly 
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admired  by  his  fellows,  but  awakened  great  astonishment,  because  these  arts 
were  not  taught  in  the  neighboring  schools. 

In  speech  too  he  was  already  disclosing  that  command  of  the  primary  and 
universal  elements  of  interest  in  human  intercourse  which  was  to  make  him, 
later,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  men  of  his  time.  His  power  of  analyzing 
a  subject  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  it  to  others  with  complete  clearness  was 
already  disclosing  itself.  No  matter  how  complex  a  question  might  be,  he 
did  not  rest  until  he  had  reduced  it  to  its  simplest  terms.  When  he  had  done 
this  he  was  not  only  eager  to  make  it  clear  to  others,  but  to  give  his  pres¬ 
entation  freshness,  variety,  attractiveness.  He  had,  in  a  word,  the  literary 
sense.  "  When  he  appeared  in  company,”  writes  one  of  his  early  companions, 
"  the  boys  would  gather  and  cluster  around  him  to  hear  him  talk.  Lincoln 
was  figurative  in  his  speech,  talks,  and  conversation.  He  argued  much  from 
analogy,  and  explained  things  hard  for  us  to  understand  by  stories,  maxims, 
tales,  and  figures.  He  would  almost  always  point  his  lesson  or  idea  by  some 
story  that  was  plain  and  near  to  us,  that  we  might  instantly  see  the  force  and 
bearing  of  what  he  said.” 

In  that  phrase  lies  the  secret  of  the  closeness  of  Lincoln’s  words  to  his 
theme  and  to  his  listeners  —  one  of  the  qualities  of  genuine,  original  expres¬ 
sion.  He  fed  himself  with  thought,  and  he  trained  himself  in  expression;  but 
his  supreme  interest  was  in  the  men  and  women  about  him,  and  later,  in  the 
great  questions  which  agitated  them.  He  was  in  his  early  manhood  when 
society  was  profoundly  moved  by  searching  questions  which  could  neither  be 
silenced  nor  evaded;  and  his  lot  was  cast  in  a  section  where,  as  a  rule,  people 
read  little  and  talked  much.  Public  speech  was  the  chief  instrumentality  of 
political  education  and  the  most  potent  means  of  persuasion;  but  behind  the 
platform,  upon  which  Lincoln  was  to  become  a  commanding  figure,  were 
countless  private  debates  carried  on  at  street  comers,  in  hotel  rooms,  by  the 
country  road,  in  every  place  where  men  met  even  in  the  most  casual  way. 
In  these  wayside  schools  Lincoln  practised  the  art  of  putting  things  until  he 
became  a  past-master  in  debate,  both  formal  and  informal. 

If  all  these  circumstances,  habits,  and  conditions  are  studied  in  their 
entirety,  it  will  be  seen  that  Lincoln’s  style,  so  far  as  its  formal  qualities  are 
concerned,  is  in  no  sense  accidental  or  even  surprising.  He  was  all  his  early 
life  in  the  way  of  doing  precisely  what  he  did  in  his  later  life  with  a  skill 
which  had  become  instinct.  He  was  educated,  in  a  very  unusual  way,  to 
speak  for  his  time  and  to  his  time  with  perfect  sincerity  and  simplicity;  to 
feel  the  moral  bearing  of  the  questions  which  were  before  the  country;  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  principles  involved;  and  so  to  apply  the  principles  to  the  questions 
as  to  clarify  and  illuminate  them.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  lucidity,  simplicity,  flexibility  and  compass  of  Lincoln’s  style;  it  is  not  until 
we  turn  to  its  temperamental  and  spiritual  qualities,  to  the  soul  of  it,  that  we 
find  ourselves  perplexed  and  baffled. 
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But  Lincoln’s  possession  of  certain  rare  qualities  is  in  no  way  more  sur¬ 
prising  than  their  possession  by  Shakespeare,  Burns,  and  Whitman.  We  are 
constantly  tempted  to  look  for  the  sources  of  a  man’s  power  in  his  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  instead  of  in  his  temperament  and  inheritance.  The 
springs  of  genius  are  purified  and  directed  in  their  flow  by  the  processes  of 
training,  but  they  are  fed  from  deeper  sources.  The  man  of  obscure  ancestry 
and  rude  surroundings  is  often  in  closer  touch  with  nature,  and  with  those 
universal  experiences  which  are  the  very  stuff  of  literature,  than  the  man 
who  is  born  on  the  upper  reaches  of  social  position  and  opportunity.  Lincoln’s 
ancestry  for  at  least  two  generations  were  pioneers  and  frontiersmen,  who 
knew  hardship  and  privation,  and  were  immersed  in  that  great  wave  of 
energy  and  life  which  fertilized  and  humanized  the  Central  West.  They  were 
in  touch  with  those  original  experiences  out  of  which  the  higher  evolution  of 
civilization  slowly  rises;  they  knew  the  soil  and  the  sky  at  first  hand;  they 
wrested  a  meager  subsistence  out  of  the  stubborn  earth  by  constant  toil;  they 
shared  to  the  full  the  vicissitudes  and  weariness  of  humanity  at  its  elemental 
tasks. 

It  was  to  this  nearness  to  the  heart  of  a  new  country,  perhaps,  that  Lincoln 
owed  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  people  and  his  deep  and  beautiful  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them.  There  was  nothing  sinuous  or  secondary  in  his  processes  of 
thought:  they  were  broad,  simple,  and  homely  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 
He  had  rare  gifts,  but  he  was  rooted  deep  in  the  soil  of  the  life  about  him, 
and  so  completely  in  touch  with  it  that  he  divined  its  secrets  and  used  its 
speech.  This  vital  sympathy  gave  his  nature  a  beautiful  gentleness,  and  suf¬ 
fused  his  thought  with  a  tenderness  born  of  deep  compassion  and  love. 
He  carried  the  sorrows  of  his  country  as  truly  as  he  bore  its  burdens;  and 
when  he  came  to  speak  on  the  second  immortal  day  at  Gettysburg,  he 
condensed  into  a  few  sentences  the  innermost  meaning  of  the  struggle  and 
the  victory  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  this  deep  heart  of  pity  and  love 
in  him  which  carried  him  far  beyond  the  reaches  of  statesmanship  or  ora¬ 
tory,  and  gave  his  words  that  finality  of  expression  which  marks  the  noblest 
art. 

That  there  was  a  deep  vein  of  poetry  in  Lincoln’s  nature  is  clear  to  one 
who  reads  the  story  of  his  early  life;  and  this  innate  idealism,  set  in  surround¬ 
ings  so  harsh  and  rude,  had  something  to  do  with  his  melancholy.  The  sad¬ 
ness  which  was  mixed  with  his  whole  life  was,  however,  largely  due  to  his 
temperament;  in  which  the  final  tragedy  seemed  always  to  be  predicted.  In 
that  temperament  too  is  hidden  the  secret  of  the  rare  quality  of  nature  and 
mind  which  suffused  his  public  speech  and  turned  so  much  of  it  into  litera¬ 
ture.  There  was  humor  in  it,  there  was  deep  human  sympathy,  there  was 
clear  mastery  of  words  for  the  use  to  which  he  put  them;  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  deeper  and  more  pervasive  —  there  wa?  the  quality  of  his  tempera¬ 
ment;  and  temperament  is  a  large  part  of  genius.  The  inner  forces  of  his 
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nature  played  through  his  thought;  and  when  great  occasions  touched  him 
to  the  quick,  his  whole  nature  shaped  his  speech  and  gave  it  clear  intelligence, 
deep  feeling,  and  that  beauty  which  is  distilled  out  of  the  depths  of  the  sor¬ 
rows  and  hopes  of  the  world.  He  was  as  unlike  Burke  and  Webster,  those 
masters  of  the  eloquence  of  statesmanship,  as  Burns  was  unlike  Milton  and 
Tennyson.  Like  Burns,  he  held  the  key  of  the  life  of  his  people;  and  through 
him,  as  through  Burns,  that  life  found  a  voice,  vibrating,  pathetic,  and 
persuasive. 

Hamilton  Wright  Mabie 

[The  following  passages  are  all  quoted  from  '  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Speeches.’ 
Compiled  by  L.  E.  Chittenden.  Published  and  copyrighted  1895,  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.] 

THE  PERPETUATION  OF  OUR  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS 

From  Address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Lyceum  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 

January  1837 

WE  find  ourselves  under  the  government  of  a  system  of  political 
institutions  conducing  more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  than  any  of  which  the  history  of  former  times 
tell  us.  We,  when  remounting  the  stage  of  existence,  found  ourselves  the 
legal  inheritors  of  these  fundamental  blessings.  We  toiled  not  in  the  ac¬ 
quirement  or  the  establishment  of  them;  they  are  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  us 
by  a  once  hardy,  brave,  and  patriotic,  but  now  lamented  and  departed,  race 
of  ancestors.  .  .  . 

All  honor  to  our  Revolutionary  ancestors,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
these  institutions.  They  will  not  be  forgotten.  In  history  we  hope  they  will 
be  read  of  and  recounted,  so  long  as  the  Bible  shall  be  read.  But  even  grant¬ 
ing  that  they  will,  their  influence  cannot  be  what  it  heretofore  has  been. 
Even  then  they  cannot  be  so  universally  known  nor  so  vividly  felt  as  they 
were  by  the  generation  just  gone  to  rest.  At  the  close  of  that  struggle,  nearly 
every  adult  male  had  been  a  participator  in  some  of  its  scenes.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  of  those  scenes,  in  the  form  of  a  husband,  a  father,  a  son, 
or  a  brother,  a  living  history  was  to  be  found  in  every  family  —  a  history 
bearing  the  indubitable  testimonies  to  its  own  authenticity  in  the  limbs 
mangled,  in  the  scars  of  wounds  received  in  the  midst  of  the  very  scenes 
related;  a  history  to  that  could  be  read  and  understood  alike  by  all,  the  wise 
and  the  ignorant,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned.  But  those  histories  are 
gone.  They  can  be  read  no  more  forever.  They  were  a  fortress  of  strength; 
but  what  the  invading  foemen  could  never  do,  the  silent  artillery  of  time  has 
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done  —  the  leveling  of  its  walls.  They  are  gone.  They  were  a  forest  of  giant 
oaks;  but  the  resistless  hurricane  has  swept  over  them,  and  left  only  here  and 
there  a  lonely  trunk,  despoiled  of  its  verdure,  shorn  of  its  foliage,  unshading 
and  unshaded,  to  murmur  in  a  few  more  gentle  breezes,  and  to  combat  with 
its  mutilated  limbs  a  few  more  ruder  storms,  and  then  to  sink  and  be  no 
more. 


FROM  HIS  SPEECH  AT  THE  COOPER  INSTITUTE 

IN  NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  27,  i860 

IT  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which  framed 
the  amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who 
may  be  fairly  called  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which 
we  live.”  And  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one  of  them 
ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that  in  his  understanding  any  proper  divi¬ 
sion  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  fotbade 
the  Federal  government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  I 
go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any  living  man  in  the  whole 
world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (and  I  might 
almost  say,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  present  century) , 
declare  that  in  his  understanding  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal 
authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  government 
to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  Territories.  To  those  who  now  so  de¬ 
clare,  I  give  not  only  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  government  under  which 
we  live,”  but  with  them  all  other  living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it 
was  framed,  among  whom  to  search;  and  they  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the 
evidence  of  a  single  man  agreeing  with  them.  .  .  . 

But  enough!  Let  all  who  believe  that  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  we  live  ”  understood  this  question  just  as  well  and  even 
better  than  we  do  now,  speak  as  they  spoke,  and  act  as  they  acted  upon  it. 
This  is  all  Republicans  ask,  all  Republicans  desire,  in  relation  to  slavery.  As 
those  fathers  marked  it,  so  let  it  again  be  marked:  as  an  evil  not  to  be  ex¬ 
tended,  but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  because  of  and  so  far  as  its 
actual  presence  among  us  makes  that  toleration  and  protection  a  necessity. 
Let  all  the  guaranties  those  fathers  gave  it  be  not  grudgingly,  but  fully  and 
fairly  maintained.  For  this  Republicans  contend;  and  with  this,  so  far  as  I 
know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content. 

And  now,  if  they  would  listen  —  as  I  suppose  they  will  not  —  I  would 
address  a  few  words  to  the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them:  You  consider  yourselves  a  reasonable  and  a  just 
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people;  and  I  consider  that  in  the  general  qualities  of  reason  and  justice  you 
are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.  Still,  when  you  speak  of  us  Republi¬ 
cans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or  at  the  best  as  no  better 
than  outlaws.  You  will  grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murderers,  but  nothing 
like  it  to  "  Black  Republicans.”  In  all  your  contentions  with  one  another, 
each  of  you  deems  an  unconditional  condemnation  of  "  Black  Republican¬ 
ism  ”  as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  such  condemnation  of  us 
seems  to  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite  —  license,  so  to  speak  —  among 
you,  to  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at  all.  Now,  can  you  or  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  pause  and  to  consider  whether  this  is  quite  just  to  us,  or 
even  to  yourselves?  Bring  forward  your  charges  and  specifications,  and  then 
be  patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or  justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue;  and  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof,  and  what  is  it?  Why, 
that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section  —  gets  no  votes  in  your  sec¬ 
tion.  The  fact  is  substantially  true;  but  does  it  prove  the  issue?  If  it  does, 
then  in  case  we  should,  without  change  of  principle,  begin  to  get  votes  in 
your  section,  we  should  thereby  cease  to  be  sectional.  You  cannot  escape  this 
conclusion;  and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it?  If  you  are,  you  will 
probably  soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sectional,  for  we  shall  get  votes 
in  your  section  this  very  year.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section  is  a  fact  of  your  making  and 
not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault  in  that  fact,  that  fault  is  primarily  yours, 
and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you  by  some  wrong  principle  or 
practice.  If  we  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle  or  practice,  the  fault  is 
ours;  but  this  brings  you  to  where  you  ought  to  have  started  —  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If  our  principle,  put  in  practice, 
would  wrong  your  section  for  the  benefit  of  ours,  or  for  any  other  object, 
then  our  principle  and  we  with  it  are  sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and 
denounced  as  such.  Meet  us,  then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our  principle, 
put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section,  and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  that  something  may  be  said  on  our  side.  Do  you  accept  the  challenge? 
No!  Then  you  really  believe  that  the  principle  which  "our  fathers  who 
framed  the  government  under  which  we  live  ”  thought  so  clearly  right  as 
to  adopt  it,  and  indorse  it  again  and  again  upon  their  official  oaths,  is  in  fact 
so  clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condemnation  without  a  moment’s 
consideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  against  sectional 
parties  given  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.  Less  than  eight  years 
before  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Congress  enforcing  the  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory:  .  .  .  and  about  one  year  after  he 
penned  it  [that  warning]  he  wrote  Lafayette  that  he  considered  that  prohibi- 
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tion  a  wise  measure;  expressing  in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that  we  should 
at  some  time  have  a  confederacy  of  free  States.  .  .  . 

Again,  you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery  question  more  prominent  than  it 
formerly  was.  We  deny  it.  .  .  .  It  was  not  we  but  you  who  discarded  the  old 
policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist,  your  innovation;  and  thence 
comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the  question.  Would  you  have  that  question 
reduced  to  its  former  proportions?  Go  back  to  that  old  policy.  ...  If  you 
would  have  the  peace  of  the  old  times,  readopt  the  precepts  and  policy  of  the 
old  times. 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections  among  your  slaves.  We  deny  it; 
and  what  is  your  proof?  Harper’s  Ferry?  John  Brown?  John  Brown  was  no 
Republican;  and  you  have  failed  to  implicate  a  single  Republican  in  his 
Harper’s  Ferry  enterprise.  If  any  member  of  our  party  is  guilty  in  that  mat¬ 
ter,  you  know  it  or  you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  do  know  it,  you  are  inexcus¬ 
able  for  not  designating  the  man  and  proving  the  fact.  If  you  do  not  know 
it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  asserting  it.  ... 

John  Brown’s  effort  was  peculiar.  It  was  not  a  slave  insurrection.  It  was  an 
attempt  by  white  men  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which  the  slaves 
refused  to  participate.  In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves,  with  all 
their  ignorance,  saw  plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed.  That  affair,  in  its 
philosophy,  corresponds  with  the  many  attempts  ...  at  the  assassinations 
of  kings  and  emperors.  An  enthusiast  .  .  .  ventures  the  attempt  .  .  .  which 
ends  in  little  else  than  his  own  execution.  .  .  . 

But  you  will  not  abide  the  election  of  a  Republican  president!  In  that  sup¬ 
posed  event,  you  say  you  will  destroy  the  Union;  and  then  you  say  the  great 
crime  of  having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us!  That  is  cool.  A  highwayman 
holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear  and  mutters  through  his  teeth,  "  Stand  and  deliver, 
or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer!  ”... 

If  slavery  is  right,  all  words,  acts,  laws,  and  constitutions  against  it  are 
themselves  wrong,  and  should  be  silenced  and  swept  away.  If  it  is  right,  we 
cannot  justly  object  to  its  nationality  —  its  universality;  if  it  is  wrong,  they 
cannot  justly  insist  upon  its  extension  —  its  enlargement.  All  they  ask  we 
could  readily  grant,  if  we  thought  slavery  right;  all  we  ask  they  could  as 
readily  grant  if  they  thought  it  wrong.  Their  thinking  it  right  and  our  think¬ 
ing  it  wrong  is  the  precise  fact  upon  which  depends  the  whole  controversy. 
Thinking  it  right,  as  they  do,  they  are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  its  full  recog¬ 
nition  as  being  right;  but  thinking  it  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  we  yield  to  them? 
Can  we  cast  our  votes  with  their  view  and  against  our  own?  In  view  of  our 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  this? 

Wrong  as  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  alone  where  it  is, 
because  that  much  is  due  to  the  necessity  arising  from  its  actual  presence  in 
the  nation;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevent  it,  allow  it  to  spread  into 
the  national  Territories,  and  to  overrun  us  here  in  these  free  States?  If  our 
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sense  of  duty  forbids  this,  then  let  us  stand  by  our  duty  fearlessly  and  effec¬ 
tively.  Let  us  be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical  contrivances  wherewith 
we  are  so  industriously  plied  and  belabored  —  contrivances  such  as  groping 
for  some  middle  ground  between  the  right  and  the  wrong,  vain  as  the  search 
for  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a  living  man  nor  a  dead  man;  such  as  a 
policy  of  "  don’t  care,”  on  a  question  about  which  all  true  men  do  care;  such 
as  Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men  to  yield  to  disunionists  — 
reversing  the  Divine  rule,  and  calling  not  the  sinners,  but  the  righteous,  to  re¬ 
pentance;  such  as  invocations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what 
Washington  said,  and  undo  what  Washington  did. 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  accusations  against  us, 
nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to  the  government,  nor  of 
dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that 
faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 


FROM  THE  FIRST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  MARCH  4,  1861 

A  PPREHENSION  seems  to  exist  among  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States,  that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican  Administration  their 
A.  property  and  their  peace  and  personal  security  are  to  be  endangered. 

There  has  never  been  any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension.  Indeed, 
the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and  been 
open  to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of 
him  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  speeches  when 
I  declare  that  "  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe  I  have  no  law¬ 
ful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.”  ...  I  only  press  upon 
the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  sus¬ 
ceptible,  that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any 
wise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Administration.  I  add,  too,  that  all  the 
protection  which  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  can  be  given, 
will  cheerfully  be  given  to  all  the  States  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  what¬ 
ever  cause;  as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another.  .  .  . 

I  take  the  official  oath  today  with  no  mental  reservations,  and  with  no  pur¬ 
pose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  the  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules.  And 
while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to 
be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official 
and  private  stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts  which  stand 
unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having 
them  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  a  President  under 
our  national  Constitution.  During  that  period  fifteen  different  and  greatly 
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distinguished  citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.  They  have  conducted  it  through  many  perils,  and  gener¬ 
ally  with  great  success.  Yet  with  all  this  scope  of  precedent,  ]j  now  enter 
upon  the  same  great  task  for  the  brief  constitutional  term  of  four  years, 
under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Federal  Union,  here¬ 
tofore  only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted. 

I  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law  and  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  expressed, 
in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  national  governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic  law  for  its 
own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions  of  our  na¬ 
tional  government,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever  —  it  being  impossible 
to  destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  in  the  instrument 
itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  government  proper,  but  an  association 
of  States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it  as  a  contract  be  peaceably 
unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party  to  a  contract  may 
violate  it  —  break  it,  so  to  speak;  but  does  it  not  require  all  to  lawfully 
rescind  it?  .  .  . 

It  follows  then  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion, 
can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect 
are  legally  void;  and  [that}  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or  States, 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or  revolution¬ 
ary  according  to  circumstances. 

I  therefore  consider  that  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  the 
Union  is  unbroken;  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as  the 
Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be 
faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple 
duty  on  my  part;  and  I  shall  perform  it  so  far  as  practicable,  unless  my  right¬ 
ful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the  requisite  means,  or  in 
some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary.  I  trust  this  will  not  be  regarded 
as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that  it  will  consti¬ 
tutionally  defend  and  maintain  itself. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence;  and  there  shall  be  none 
unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  national  authority.  The  power  confided  to  me  will 
be  used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts;  but  beyond  what  may  be 
but  necessary  for  these  objects  there  will  be  no  invasion,  no  using  of  force 
against  or  among  the  people  anywhere.  .  .  . 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek  to  destroy  the 
Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither  affirm 
nor  deny;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them.  To  those, 
however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not  speak? 
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Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destruction  of  our  national 
fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it?  Will  you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step  while 
there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the  ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real 
existence?  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are  greater  than  all  the 
real  ones  you  fly  from  —  will  you  risk  the  commission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union  if  all  constitutional  rights  can  be 
maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right  plainly  written  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  denied?  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted 
that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this.  Think,  if  you  can,  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  plainly  written  provision  of  the  Constitution  has 
ever  been  denied.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that  constitutional  questions 
are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such  decisions 
must  be  binding  in  any  case  upon  the  parties  to  the  suit,  as  to  the  object  of 
that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect  and  consideration 
in  all  parallel  cases  by  all  other  departments  of  the  government.  ...  At  the 
same  time,  ...  if  the  policy  of  the  government  upon  vital  questions  affecting 
the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
.  .  .  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent 
practically  resigned  their  government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent 
tribunal.  .  .  . 

Nor  is  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  Court  or  the  judges.  .  .  . 
One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right  and  ought  to  be  extended, 
while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.  This  is  the 
only  substantial  dispute.  The  fugitive-slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  are  each  as  well  en¬ 
forced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  ever  can  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense 
of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the 
people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over 
in  each.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured;  and  it  would  be  worse,  in 
both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before.  The  foreign  slave 
trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately  revived  without  re¬ 
striction  in  one  section;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered, 
would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  We  cannot  remove  our  respective 
sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between  them.  A  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  eaeh  other;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this. 
They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hos¬ 
tile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  make  that  inter¬ 
course  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after  separation  than  before? 
Can  aliens  make  treatises  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be 
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more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  than  laws  among  friends?  Suppose 
you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both 
sides  and  no  gain  on  either,  you  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions  as 
to  terms  of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you.  .  .  . 

The  chief  magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people;  and  they 
have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States. 
The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also,  if  they  choose;  but  the  executive,  as 
such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by  him,  to  his 
successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  the 
people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  In  our  present  dif¬ 
ferences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right?  If  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Ruler  of  Nations  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice  be  on  your  side 
of  the  North  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  justice  will 
surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the  American 
people.  .  .  . 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole  sub¬ 
ject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there  be  an  object  to 
hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliber¬ 
ately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time;  but  no  good  object  can 
be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still  have  the  old 
Constitution  unimpaired,  and  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own 
framing  under  it;  while  the  new  Administration  will  have  no  immediate 
power,  if  it  would,  to  change  either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you  who  are 
dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute,  there  still  is  no  single  good  rea¬ 
son  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity,  and  a  firm 
reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  com¬ 
petent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our  present  difficulty. 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the 
momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can 
have  no  conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath 
registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government;  while  I  shall  have  the  most 
solemn  one  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.” 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  ene¬ 
mies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of 
affection. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  pa¬ 
triot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 
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THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Remarks  at  the  Dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg, 

November  19,  1863 

FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 
field  as  a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  na¬ 
tion  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here, 
have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  un¬ 
finished  work  which  they  w"ho  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us: 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


THE  SECOND  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  MARCH  4,  1865 


FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN:  — At  this  second  appearing  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  address  than  there  was  at  the  first.  Then  a  statement,  some¬ 
what  in  detail,  of  a  course  to  be  pursued,  seemed  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at 
the  expiration  of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been 
constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and  phase  of  the  great  contest  which 
still  absorbs  the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that 
is  new  could  be  presented.  The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else 
chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself;  and  it  is,  I 
trust,  reasonably  satisfactory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for 
the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all  thoughts  were 
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anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it  —  all  sought  to 
avert  it.  While  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place, 
devoted  altogether  to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were 
in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy  it  without  war  —  seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
and  divide  effects,  by  negotiation.  Both  parties  deprecated  war;  but  one  of 
them  would  make  war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other 
would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish.  And  the  war  came. 

One  eighth  of  the  whole  population  were  colored  slaves;  not  distributed 
generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the  southern  part  of  it.  These 
slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that  this  in¬ 
terest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and 
extend  this  interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the 
Union,  even  by  war;  while  the  government  claimed  no  right  to  do  more 
than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which 
it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  conflict 
might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked 
for  an  easier  triumph  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  astounding.  Both 
read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each  invokes  his  aid 
against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just 
God’s  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces; 
but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be 
answered  —  that  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  "Woe  unto  the  world  because  of 
offenses!  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe  to  that  man  by 
whom  the  offense  cometh.”  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one 
of  those  offenses  which  in  the  providence  of  God  must  needs  come,  but 
which  having  continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  re¬ 
move,  and  that  he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the 
woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  de¬ 
parture  from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living  God 
always  ascribe  to  him?  Fondly  do  we  hope  —  fervently  do  we  pray  —  that 
this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword  —  as  was  said 
three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  "  The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.” 

With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right — let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in;  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT 


ULYSSES  GRANT  was  born  on  April  27,  1822,  in  a  small  two- 
room  cabin  situated  in  Point  Pleasant,  a  village  in  southern  Ohio, 
about  forty  miles  above  Cincinnati.  His  father,  Jesse  R.  Grant,  was 
a  powerful,  alert,  and  resolute  man,  ready  of  speech  and  of  fair  education  for 
the  time.  His  family  came  from  Connecticut,  and  was  of  the  earliest  settlers  in 
New  England.  Hannah  Simpson,  his  wife,  was  of  strong  American  stock  also. 
The  Simpsons  had  been  residents,  for  several  generations,  of  southeastern 
Pennsylvania.  The  Grants  and  the  Simpsons  had  been  redoubtable  warriors  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  Republic.  Hannah  Simpson  was  a  calm,  equable,  self- 
contained  young  woman,  as  reticent  and  forbearing  as  her  husband  was  dis¬ 
putatious  and  impetuous. 

Their  first  child  was  named  Hiram  Ulysses  Grant.  Before  the  child  was 
two  years  of  age,  Jesse  Grant,  who  was  superintending  a  tannery  in  Point 
Pleasant,  removed  to  Georgetown,  Brown  County,  Ohio,  and  set  up  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  Georgetown  was  a  village  in  the  deep  woods,  and  in  and 
about  this  village  Ulysses  Grant  grew  to  be  a  sturdy,  self-reliant  boy.  He 
loved  horses,  and  became  a  remarkable  rider  and  teamster  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  was  not  notable  as  a  scholar,  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had 
inherited  the  self-poise,  the  reticence,  and  the  modest  demeanor  of  his  mother. 
He  took  part  in  the  games  and  sports  of  the  boys,  but  displayed  no  military 
traits  whatever.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  a  fair  scholar  for  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  his  ambitious  father  procured  for  him  an  appointment  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  reported  at  the  adjutant’s  desk  in 
June  1839,  where  he  found  his  name  on  the  register  "Ulysses  S.  Grant” 
through  a  mistake  of  his  Congressman,  Thomas  L.  Hamer.  Meanwhile,  to 
escape  ridicule  on  the  initials  of  his  name,  which  spelled  "  H.U.G.  ”  he  had 
transposed  his  name  to  Ulysses  H.  Grant,  and  at  his  request  the  adjutant 
changed  the  S  to  an  H;  but  the  name  on  record  in  Washington  was  Ulysses  S., 
and  so  he  remained  "  U.  S.  Grant  ”  to  the  government  and  U.  H.  Grant  to  his 
friends  and  relatives. 

His  record  at  West  Point  was  a  good  one  in  mathematics  and  fair  in  most 
of  his  studies.  He  graduated  at  about  the  middle  of  his  class,  which  num¬ 
bered  thirty-nine.  He  was  much  beloved  and  respected  as  an  upright,  honor¬ 
able,  and  loyal  young  fellow.  At  the  time  of  his  graduation  he  was  president 
of  the  only  literary  society  of  the  academy;  W.  S.  Hancock  was  its  secretary. 

He  remained  markedly  unmilitary  throughout  his  course,  and  was  re¬ 
membered  mainly  as  a  good  comrade,  a  youth  of  sound  judgment,  and  the 
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finest  horseman  in  the  Academy.  He  asked  to  be  assigned  to  cavalry  duty,  but 
was  brevetted  second  lieutenant  of  the  4th  Infantry,  and  ordered  to  Jeffer¬ 
son  Barracks,  near  St.  Louis.  Here  he  remained  till  the  spring  of  1844,  when 
his  regiment  was  ordered  to  a  point  on  the  southwestern  frontier,  near  the 
present  town  of  Natchitoches,  Louisiana.  Here  he  remained  till  May  1845, 
when  the  Mexican  War  opened,  and  for  the  next  three  years  he  served  with 
his  regiment  in  every  battle  except  Buena  Vista.  He  was  twice  promoted  for 
gallant  conduct,  and  demonstrated  his  great  coolness,  resource,  and  bravery 
in  the  hottest  fire.  He  was  regimental  quartermaster  much  of  the  time,  and 
might  honorably  have  kept  out  of  battle,  but  he  contrived  to  be  in  the  fore¬ 
front  with  his  command. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  he  married  Miss  Julia  Dent  of  St.  Louis,  and  as 
first  lieutenant  and  regimental  quartermaster,  with  a  brevet  of  captain,  he 
served  at  Sackett’s  Harbor  and  Detroit  alternately  till  June  1852,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  the  coast.  This  was  a  genuine  hardship,  for  he  was  unable  to 
take  his  wife  and  child  with  him;  but  he  concluded  to  remain  in  the  army, 
and  went  with  his  command,  sailing  from  New  York  and  passing  by  the  way 
of  the  Isthmus.  On  the  way  across  the  Isthmus  the  regiment  encountered 
cholera,  and  all  Grant’s  coolness,  resource,  and  bravery  were  required  to  get 
his  charge  safely  across.  "  He  seemed  never  to  think  of  himself,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  man  of  iron,”  his  companions  said. 

He  was  regimental  quartermaster  at  Fort  Vancouver,  near  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  for  one  year.  In  1853  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  ordered  to 
Fort  Humboldt,  near  Eureka  in  California.  In  1854,  becoming  disheartened 
by  the  never-ending  vista  of  barrack  life,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  have 
his  wife  and  children  with  him,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  to  take  effect  July 
31,  1854.  He  had  lost  money  by  unfortunate  business  ventures,  and  so  re¬ 
turned  forlorn  and  penniless  to  New  York.  Thence  he  made  his  way  to  St. 
Louis  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  began  the  world  again  as  a  farmer,  with¬ 
out  a  house  or  tools  or  horses. 

Grant’s  father-in-law,  Frederick  Dent,  who  lived  about  ten  miles  out  of 
the  city,  set  aside  some  sixty  or  eighty  acres  of  land  for  his  use,  and  thereon 
he  built  with  his  own  hands  a  log  cabin,  which  he  called  "  Hardscrabble.”  For 
nearly  four  years  he  lived  the  life  of  a  farmer.  He  plowed,  hoed,  cleared  the 
land,  hauled  wood  and  props  to  the  mines,  and  endured  all  the  hardships  and 
privations  of  a  small  farmer.  In  1858  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  moved  to 
St.  Louis  in  the  attempt  to  get  into  some  less  taxing  occupation.  He  tried  for 
the  position  of  county  engineer,  and  failed.  He  went  into  the  real  estate  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  friend,  and  failed  in  that.  He  secured  a  place  in  the  customs  office, 
but  the  collector  died  and  he  was  thrown  out  of  employment. 

In  the  spring  of  i860,  despairing  of  getting  a  foothold  in  St.  Louis,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Galena,  Illinois,  where  his  father  had  established  a  leather  store,  a 
branch  of  his  tannery  in  Covington,  Kentucky.  Here  he  came  in  touch  again 
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with  his  two  brothers,  Simpson  and  Orvil  Grant.  He  became  a  clerk  at  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  At  this  time  he  was  a  quiet  man  of 
middle  age,  and  his  manner  and  mode  of  life  attracted  little  attention  till  in 
1 86 1,  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon  and  Lincoln  called  for  volunteers.  Galena 
at  once  held  a  war  meeting  to  raise  a  company.  Captain  Grant,  because  of  his 
military  experience,  was  made  president  of  the  meeting,  and  afterward  was 
offered  the  captaincy  of  the  company,  which  he  refused,  saying,  "  I  have  been 
a  captain  in  the  regular  army.  I  am  fitted  to  command  a  regiment.” 

He  wrote  at  once  a  patriotic  letter  to  his  father-in-law,  wherein  he  said,  "  I 
foresee  the  doom  of  slavery.”  He  accompanied  the  company  to  Springfield, 
where  his  military  experience  was  needed.  Governor  Richard  Yates  gave  him 
work  in  the  adjutant’s  office,  then  made  him  drill-master  at  Camp  Yates;  and 
as  his  efficiency  became  apparent  he  was  appointed  governor’s  aide,  with  rank 
of  colonel.  He  mustered  in  several  regiments,  among  them  the  7th  Congres¬ 
sional  regiment  at  Mattoon.  He  made  such  an  impression  on  this  regiment 
that  they  named  their  camp  in  his  honor,  and  about  the  middle  of  June  sent 
a  delegation  of  officers  to  ask  that  he  be  made  colonel.  Governor  Yates  re¬ 
luctantly  appointed  him,  and  at  the  request  of  General  John  C.  Fremont,  the 
commander  of.  the  Department  of  the  West,  Grant’s  regiment  (known  as  the 
2 1  st  Illinois  Volunteers)  was  ordered  to  Missouri.  Colonel  Grant  marched 
his  men  overland,  being  the  first  commander  of  the  State  to  decline  railway 
transportation.  His  efficiency  soon  appeared,  and  he  was  given  the  command 
of  all  the  troops  in  and  about  Mexico,  Missouri.  At  this  point  he  received  a 
despatch  from  E.  B.  Washburne,  Congressman  for  his  district,  that  President 
Lincoln  had  made  him  brigadier-general.  He  was  put  in  command  at  Ironton, 
Missouri,  and  was  proceeding  against  Colonel  Hardee,  when  he  was  relieved 
from  command  by  B.  M.  Prentiss  and  ordered  to  Jefferson  City,  Missouri.  He 
again  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  was  ready  for  a  campaign,  when  he 
was  again  relieved,  and  by  suggestion  of  President  Lincoln  placed  in  command 
of  a  district  with  headquarters  at  Cairo,  Illinois. 

This  was  his  first  adequate  command,  and  with  clear  and  orderly  activity 
he  organized  his  command  of  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  On  September  6, 
learning  that  the  Confederates  were  advancing  on  Paducah,  he  took  the  city 
without  firing  a  gun,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  which 
led  Lincoln  to  say,  "  The  man  who  can  write  like  that  is  fitted  to  command 
in  the  West.”  Early  in  November,  in  obedience  to  a  command  from  Fre¬ 
mont,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Belmont,  thus  preventing  General  Polk  from 
reinforcing  Price  in  Missouri.  This  was  neither  a  victory  nor  a  defeat,  as  the 
purpose  was  not  to  hold  Belmont. 

In  February  1862,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  and  accompanied 
by  Commander  Foote’s  flotilla,  he  took  Fort  Henry  and  marched  on  Fort 
Donelson.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  he  had  invested  Donelson  and 
had  beaten  the  enemy  within  their  works.  General  Simon  Buckner,  his  old 
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classmate  and  comrade,  was  in  command.  He  wrote  to  Grant,  asking  for 
commissioners  to  agree  upon  terms.  Grant  replied:  rr  No  terms  except  an  un¬ 
conditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be  accepted.  1  propose  to  move  im¬ 
mediately  upon  your  works.”  Buckner  surrendered,  and  Grant’s  sturdy  words 
flamed  over  the  land,  making  him  "  Unconditional  Surrender  Grant.”  The 
whole  nation  thrilled  with  the  surprise  and  joy  of  this  capture,  and  the  obscure 
brigadier-general  became  the  hero  of  the  day.  He  was  made  major-general, 
and  given  the  command  of  the  District  of  Western  Tennessee. 

On  April  6  and  7,  he  fought  the  terrible  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  won  it,  though 
with  great  loss,  owing  to  the  failure  of  part  of  his  reinforcements  to  arrive. 
Immediately  after  this  battle,  General  H.  W.  Halleck,  who  had  relieved 
General  Fremont  as  commander  in  the  West,  took  command  in  person,  and 
by  a  clever  military  device  deprived  Grant  of  all  command;  and  for  six  weeks 
the  army  timidly  advanced  on  Corinth.  Corinth  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy 
before  Halleck  dared  to  attack,  and  Grant  had  no  hand  in  any  important 
command  until  late  in  the  year. 

Halleck  went  to  Washington  in  July,  leaving  Grant  again  in  command;  but 
his  forces  were  so  depleted  that  he  could  do  little  but  defend  his  lines  and 
stores.  In  January  1863  he  began  to  assemble  his  troops  to  attack  Vicksburg, 
but  high  water  kept  him  inactive  till  the  following  April.  His  plan,  then  fully 
developed,  was  to  run  the  battery  with  gunboats  and  transports,  march  his 
troops  across  the  peninsula  before  the  city,  and  flank  the  enemy  from  below. 
This  superbly  audacious  plan  involved  cutting  loose  from  his  base  of  supplies 
and  all  communications.  He  was  obliged  to  whip  two  armies  in  detail  —  John¬ 
ston  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  Pemberton  in  command  at  Vicksburg.  This 
marvelous  campaign  was  executed  to  the  letter,  and  on  the  third  day  of  July, 
Pemberton  surrendered  the  largest  body  of  troops  ever  captured  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  up  to  that  time,  and  Grant  became  the  "  man  of  destiny  ”  of  the  army. 
All  criticism  was  silenced.  The  world’s  markets  rose  and  fell  with  his  daily  do¬ 
ings.  Lincoln  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congratulation.  The  question  of  making 
"  the  prop-hauler  of  the  Gravois  ”  general-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  was  raised,  and  all  the  nation  turned  to  him  as  the  saviour  of 
the  republic. 

He  was  made  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Mississippi,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Chattanooga  to  rescue  Rosecrans  and  his  beleaguered  army.  In  a 
series  of  swift  and  dramatic  battles  he  captured  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge.  Wherever  he  went,  victory  seemed  to  follow.  His  calm 
demeanor  never  changed.  He  was  bent  on  "  whipping  out  the  Rebellion.”  He 
was  seen  to  be  a  warrior  of  a  new  sort.  He  was  never  malignant,  or  cruel,  or 
ungenerous  to  his  enemies;  but  he  fought  battles  to  win  them,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  now  clamored  for  him  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  against  Lee,  the 
great  Southern  general  against  whom  no  Northern  general  seemed  able  to 
prevail. 
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Early  in  March  of  1864,  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne  introduced  into  Congress 
a  bill  reviving  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-General.  It  was  passed  by  both  houses 
with  some  discussion,  and  Lincoln  conferred  the  title  and  all  it  implied  upon 
Grant.  He  called  him  to  Washington,  and  placed  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
war  in  his  hands.  "  I  don’t  want  to  know  your  plans,”  he  said.  Grant  became 
absolutely  chief  in  command,  and  set  forth  at  once  to  direct  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  person,  and  to  encompass  Lee  as  he  had  captured  the  armies  of 
Buckner  and  Pemberton.  His  aim  was  not  to  whip  Lee,  but  to  destroy  his  army 
and  end  the  war.  He  began  an  enormous  encircling  movement  which  never  for 
one  moment  relaxed.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  retreated  no  more.  It  had  a 
commander  who  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten. 

He  fought  one  day  in  the  Wilderness,  sustaining  enormous  losses;  but  when 
the  world  expected  retreat,  he  ordered  an  advance.  He  fought  another  day, 
and  on  the  third  day  ordered  an  advance.  Lincoln  said,  "  At  last  I  have  a  gen¬ 
eral.”  Grant  never  rested.  After  every  battle  he  advanced,  inexorably  closing 
around  Lee.  It  took  him  a  year,  but  in  the  end  he  won.  He  captured  Lee’s 
army,  and  ended  the  war  on  April  9,  1865.  His  terms  with  the  captured  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Southern  forces  were  so  chivalrous  and  generous  that  it  gained  for 
him  the  respect  and  even  admiration  of  the  Southern  people.  They  could  not 
forget  that  he  was  conqueror,  but  they  acknowledged  his  greatness  of  heart. 
He  had  no  petty  revenges. 

Nothing  in  human  history  exceeds  the  contrasts  in  the  life  of  Ulysses  Grant. 
When  Lee  surrendered  to  him,  he  controlled  a  battle  line  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  composed  of  a  million  men.  His  lightest  command  had  al¬ 
most  inconceivable  power;  and  yet  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  hauled  wood 
in  St.  Louis  and  sold  awls  and  shoe-pegs  in  Galena  —  he  had  been  developed 
by  opportunity.  Personally  he  remained  simple  to  the  point  of  inconspicuous¬ 
ness.  His  rusty  blouse,  his  worn  hat,  his  dusty  boots,  his  low  and  modest  voice, 
gave  no  indication  of  his  exalted  position  and  his  enormous  power.  At  the 
grand  review  of  the  armies  in  Washington  in  May,  he  sat  with  musing  eyes 
while  the  victorious  legions  passed  him,  so  unobtrusive  in  the  throng  that  his 
troops  could  hardly  distinguish  his  form  and  face;  and  when  he  returned  to 
Galena,  his  old  home,  he  carried  no  visible  sign  of  the  power  and  glory  to 
which  he  had  won  his  way  step  by  step,  by  sheer  power  of  doing  things  so 
well  that  other  and  greater  duties  were  intrusted  to  his  keeping. 

He  presented  a  new  type  of  soldier  to  the  world.  He  was  never  vengeful, 
never  angry  in  battle.  When  others  swore  and  uttered  ferocious  cries,  Grant 
remained  master  of  himself  and  every  faculty,  uttering  no  oaths,  giving  his 
commands  in  full,  clear,  simple,  dignified  phrases.  He  hated  conflict.  He  cared 
nothing  for  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war;  it  was  not  glorious  to  him;  and 
when  it  was  all  over  he  said,  "  I  never  want  to  see  a  soldier’s  uniform  again.” 

He  was  the  chief  citizen  of  the  republic  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  when 
Lincoln  was  assassinated  he  was  the  mainstay  of  the  republic.  Every  eye  was 
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turned  upon  him,  and  his  calmness  was  most  salutary  upon  the  nation.  He 
became  inevitably  a  candidate  for  President,  and  was  elected  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  1868.  In  1872  he  was  re-elected,  and  during  his  two  terms  his 
one  great  purpose  was  to  reconstruct  the  nation.  He  did  all  that  he  could  to 
heal  the  scars  of  war.  He  stood  between  the  malignants  of  the  North  and  the 
helpless  people  of  the  South,  always  patient  and  sympathetic.  His  adminis¬ 
trations  ran  in  turbulent  times,  and  corruption  was  abroad  in  official  circles, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  touched  by  it.  His  administration  was  at¬ 
tacked;  he  was  acquitted. 

In  1878,  two  years  after  his  second  term  had  ended,  he  went  on  a  trip  around 
the  world,  visiting  all  the  great  courts  and  kings  of  the  leading  nations.  He 
received  the  most  extraordinary  honors  ever  tendered  to  one  human  being  by 
his  fellows,  but  he  returned  to  Galena  and  to  his  boyhood  home,  the  same 
good  neighbor,  just  as  democratic  in  his  intercourse  as  ever.  He  never  forgot 
a  face,  whether  of  the  man  who  shod  his  horses  or  of  the  man  who  nominated 
him  for  President,  though  he  looked  upon  more  people  than  any  other  man 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  1880,  his  friends  who  sought  his  nomination  for  a  third  term,  were  de¬ 
feated  in  political  convention.  Shortly  after  this  he  moved  to  New  York 
City,  and  became  a  nominal  partner  in  the  firm  of  Grant  &  Ward.  His  name 
was  used  in  the  business;  he  had  little  connection  with  it,  for  he  was  growing 
old  and  failing  in  health. 

In  May  1884,  through  the  rascality  of  Ferdinand  Ward,  the  firm  failed, 
and  General  Grant  lost  every  dollar  he  owned.  Just  before  the  crash,  in  the 
attempt  to  save  the  firm,  he  went  to  a  wealthy  friend  and  borrowed  a  large 
sum  of  money.  After  the  failure  the  grim  old  commander  turned  over  to  his 
creditor  every  trophy,  every  present  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  foreign 
friends,  even  the  jeweled  favors  of  kings  and  queens  and  the  swords  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  by  his  soldiers;  he  reserved  nothing. 
He  became  so  poor  that  his  pew-rent  became  a  burden,  and  the  question  of 
earning  a  living  came  to  him  with  added  force,  for  he  was  old  and  lame,  and 
attacked  by  cancer  of  the  tongue. 

Now  came  the  most  heroic  year  of  his  life.  Suffering  almost  ceaseless  pain, 
with  the  death  shadow  on  him,  he  sat  down  to  write  his  autobiography  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife.  He  complained  not  at  all,  and  allowed  nothing  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  work.  He  wrote  on  steadily,  up  to  the  very  day  of  his 
death,  long  after  the  power  of  speech  was  gone,  revising  his  proofs,  correcting 
his  judgments  of  commanders  as  new  evidence  arose,  and  in  the  end  producing 
a  book  which  was  a  marvel  of  simple  sincerity  and  modesty  of  statement,  and 
of  transparent  clarity  of  style.  It  took  rank  at  once  as  one  of  the  great  martial 
biographies  of  the  world.  It  redeemed  his  name  and  gave  his  wife  a  compe¬ 
tence.  It  was  a  greater  deed  than  the  taking  of  Vicksburg. 

In  this  final  illness  his  thoughts  dwelt  much  upon  the  differences  between  the 
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North  and  the  South.  From  Mt.  McGregor,  where  he  was  taken  in  June 
1885  to  escape  the  heat  of  the  city,  he  sent  forth  repeated  messages  of  good¬ 
will  to  the  South.  In  this  hour  the  two  mighty  purposes  of  his  life  grew 
clearer  in  men’s  minds.  He  had  put  down  the  Rebellion,  and  from  the  moment 
of  Lee’s  surrender  had  set  himself  the  task  of  reuniting  the  severed  nation. 
"  Let  us  have  peace,”  he  said;  and  the  saying  had  all  the  effect  of  a  benediction. 

He  died  on  July  23,  1885,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three;  and  at  his  grave  the 
North  and  the  South  stood  side  by  side  in  friendship,  and  the  great  captains 
of  opposing  armies  walked  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  his  body  to  its  final 
rest  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  The  world  knew  his  faults,  his  mistakes, 
and  his  weaknesses;  but  they  were  all  forgotten  in  the  memory  of  his  great 
deeds  as  a  warrior,  and  of  his  gentleness,  modesty,  candor,  and  purity  as  a  man. 
Since  then  it  becomes  increasingly  more  evident  that  he  is  to  take  his  place  as 
one  of  three  or  four  figures  of  the  first  class  in  our  national  history.  He  was 
a  man  of  action,  and  his  deeds  were  of  the  kind  which  mark  epochs  in  history. 

Hamlin  Garland 


EARLY  LIFE 

From  '  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant.’  Copyright  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
and  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  family  of  General  Grant 

IN  June  1821  my  father,  Jesse  R.  Grant,  married  Hannah  Simpson.  I  was 
bom  on  the  27th  of  April,  1822,  at  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  County, 
Ohio.  In  the  fall  of  1823  we  moved  to  Georgetown,  the  county  seat  of 
Brown,  the  adjoining  county  east.  This  place  remained  my  home  until  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  in  1839,  I  went  to  West  Point. 

The  schools  at  the  time  of  whidh  I  write  were  very  indifferent.  There  were 
no  free  schools,  and  none  in  which  the  scholars  were  classified.  They  were  all 
supported  by  subscription,  and  a  single  teacher  —  who  was  often  a  man  or  a 
woman  incapable  of  teaching  much,  even  if  they  imparted  all  they  knew  — 
would  have  thirty  or  forty  scholars,  male  and  female,  from  the  infant  learning 
the  A  B  C’s  up  to  the  young  lady  of  eighteen  and  the  boy  of  twenty,  studying 
the  highest  branches  taught  —  the  three  R’s,  "  Reading,  ’Riting,  and  ’Rith- 
metic.”  I  never  saw  an  algebra  or  other  mathematical  work  higher  than  the 
arithmetic,  in  Georgetown,  until  after  I  was  appointed  to  West  Point.  I  then 
bought  a  work  on  algebra,  in  Cincinnati;  but  having  no  teacher,  it  was 
Greek  to  me. 

My  life  in  Georgetown  was  uneventful.  From  the  age  of  five  or  six  until 
seventeen,  I  attended  the  subscription  schools  of  the  village,  except  during 
the  winters  of  1836-7  and  1838-9.  The  former  period  was  spent  in  Maysville, 
Kentucky,  attending  the  school  of  Richardson  and  Rand;  the  latter  in  Ripley, 
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Ohio,  at  a  private  school.  I  was  not  studious  in  habit,  and  probably  did  not 
make  progress  enough  to  compensate  for  the  outlay  for  board  and  tuition.  At 
all  events,  both  winters  were  spent  in  going  over  the  same  old  arithmetic  which 
I  knew  every  word  of  before,  and  repeating,  "  A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,” 
which  I  had  also  heard  my  Georgetown  teachers  repeat  until  I  had  come  to 
believe  it  —  but  I  cast  no  reflections  upon  my  old  teacher  Richardson.  He 
turned  out  bright  scholars  from  his  school,  many  of  whom  have  filled  con¬ 
spicuous  places  in  the  service  of  their  States.  Two  of  my  contemporaries  there 
—  who  I  believe  never  attended  any  other  institution  of  learning  —  have  held 
seats  in  Congress,  and  one,  if  not  both,  other  high  offices;  these  are  Wadsworth 
and  Brewster. 

My  father  was  from  my  earliest  recollection  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
considering  the  times,  his  place  of  residence,  and  the  community  in  whidh 
he  lived.  Mindful  of  his  own  lack  of  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education,  his 
greatest  desire  in  maturer  years  was  for  the  education  of  his  children.  Con¬ 
sequently,  as  stated  before,  I  never  missed  a  quarter  from  school,  from  the 
time  I  was  old  enough  to  attend  till  the  time  of  leaving  home.  This  did  not 
exempt  me  from  labor.  In  my  early  days  every  one  labored  more  or  less,  in 
the  region  where  my  youth  was  spent,  and  more  in  proportion  to  their  private 
means.  It  was  only  the  very  poor  who  were  exempt.  While  my  father  carried 
on  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  worked  at  the  trade  himself,  he  owned 
and  tilled  considerable  land.  I  detested  the  trade,  preferring  almost  any  other 
labor;  but  I  was  fond  of  agriculture,  and  of  all  employment  in  which  horses 
were  used.  We  had,  among  other  lands,  fifty  acres  of  forest  within  a  mile 
of  the  village.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  choppers  were  employed  to  cut  enough 
wood  to  last  a  twelvemonth.  When  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  I  began 
hauling  all  the  wood  used  in  the  house  and  shops.  I  could  not  load  it  on  the 
wagons,  of  course,  at  that  time;  but  I  could  drive,  and  the  choppers  would 
load,  and  some  one  at  the  house  unload.  When  about  eleven  years  old,  I  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  plow.  From  that  age  until  seventeen  I  did  all  the 
work  done  with  horses,  such  as  breaking  up  the  land,  furrowing,  plowing  com 
and  potatoes,  bringing  in  the  crops  when  harvested,  hauling  all  the  wood,  be¬ 
sides  tending  two  or  three  horses,  a  cow  or  two,  and  sawing  wood  for  stoves, 
etc.,  while  still  attending  school.  For  this  I  was  compensated  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  never  any  scolding  or  punishing  by  my  parents;  no  objection  to  ra¬ 
tional  enjoyments,  such  as  fishing,  going  to  the  creek  a  mile  away  to  swim  in 
summer,  taking  a  horse  and  visiting  my  grandparents  in  the  adjoining  county, 
fifteen  miles  off,  skating  on  the  ice  in  winter,  or  taking  a  horse  and  sleigh  when 
there  was  snow  on  the  ground. 

While  still  quite  young  I  had  visited  Cincinnati,  forty-five  miles  away, 
several  times,  alone;  also  Maysville,  Kentucky  —  often  —  and  once  Louisville. 
The  journey  to  Louisville  was  a  big  one  for  a  boy  of  that  day.  I  had  also  gone 
once  with  a  two-horse  carriage  to  Chillicothe,  about  seventy  miles,  with  a 
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neighbor’s  family  who  were  removing  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  returned  alone; 
and  had  gone  once  in  like  manner  to  Flat  Rock,  Kentucky,  about  seventy 
miles  away.  On  this  latter  occasion  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  While  at  Flat 
Rock,  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Payne,  whom  I  was  visiting  with  his  brother,  a 
neighbor  of  ours  in  Georgetown,  I  saw  a  very  fine  saddle  horse  which  I  rather 
coveted;  and  proposed  to  Mr.  Payne,  the  owner,  to  trade  him  for  one  of  the 
two  I  was  driving.  Payne  hesitated  to  trade  with  a  boy,  but  asking  his  brother 
about  it,  the  latter  told  him  that  it  would  be  all  right;  that  I  was  allowed  to  do 
as  I  pleased  with  the  horses.  I  was  seventy  miles  from  home,  with  a  carriage  to 
take  back,  and  Mr.  Payne  said  he  did  not  know  that  his  horse  had  ever  had  a 
collar  on.  I  asked  to  have  him  hitched  to  a  farm  wagon,  and  we  would  soon 
see  whether  he  would  work.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  horse  had  never  worn 
harness  before;  but  he  showed  no  viciousness,  and  I  expressed  a  confidence 
that  I  could  manage  him.  A  trade  was  at  once  struck,  I  receiving  ten  dollars’ 
difference. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Payne  of  Georgetown  and  I  started  on  our  return.  We 
got  along  very  well  for  a  few  miles,  when  we  encountered  a  ferocious  dog  that 
frightened  the  horses  and  made  them  run.  The  new  animal  kicked  at  every 
jump  he  made.  I  got  the  horses  stopped,  however,  before  any  damage  was 
done,  and  without  running  into  anything.  After  giving  them  a  little  rest, 
to  quiet  their  fears,  we  started  again.  That  instant  the  new  horse  kicked,  and 
started  to  run  once  more.  The  road  we  were  on  struck  the  turnpike  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  point  where  the  second  runaway  commenced,  and  there  was 
an  embankment  twenty  or  more  feet  deep  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pike. 
I  got  the  horses  stopped  on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice.  My  new  horse 
was  terribly  frightened,  and  trembled  like  an  aspen;  but  he  was  not  half  so 
badly  frightened  as  my  companion,  Mr.  Payne,  who  deserted  me  after  this  last 
experience,  and  took  passage  on  a  freight  wagon  for  Maysville.  Every  time  I 
attempted  to  start,  my  new  horse  would  commence  to  kick.  I  was  in  quite  a 
dilemma  for  a  time.  Once  in  Maysville,  I  could  borrow  a  horse  from  an  uncle 
who  lived  there;  but  I  was  more  than  a  day’s  travel  from  that  point.  Finally 
I  took  out  my  bandanna  —  the  style  of  handkerchief  in  universal  use  then 
—  and  with  this  blind-folded  my  horse.  In  this  way  I  reached  Maysville  safely 
the  next  day,  no  doubt  much  to  the  surprise  of  my  friend.  Here  I  borrowed  a 
horse  from  my  uncle,  and  the  following  day  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

About  half  my  school  days  in  Georgetown  were  spent  at  the  school  of  John 
D.  White,  a  North  Carolinian,  and  the  father  of  Chilton  White,  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  district  in  Congress  for  one  term  during  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  White 
was  always  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  Chilton  followed  his  father.  He  had 
two  older  brothers  —  all  three  being  schoolmates  of  mine  at  their  father’s 
school  —  who  did  not  go  the  same  way.  The  second  brother  died  before  the 
Rebellion  began;  he  was  a  Whig,  and  afterwards  a  Republican.  His  oldest 
brother  was  a  Republican  and  brave  soldier  during  the  Rebellion.  Chilton  is 
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reported  as  having  told  of  an  earlier  horse  trade  of  mine.  As  he  told  the  story, 
there  was  a  Mr.  Ralston  living  within  a  few  miles  of  the  village,  who  owned 
a  colt  which  I  very  much  wanted.  My  father  had  offered  twenty  dollars  for  it, 
but  Ralston  wanted  twenty-five.  I  was  so  anxious  to  have  the  colt,  that  after 
the  owner  left  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  him  at  the  price  demanded.  My 
father  yielded,  but  said  twenty  dollars  was  all  the  horse  was  worth,  and  told 
me  to  offer  that  price;  if  it  was  not  accepted  I  was  to  offer  twenty-two  and  a 
half,  and  if  that  would  not  get  him,  to  give  the  twenty-five.  I  at  once  mounted 
a  horse  and  went  for  the  colt.  When  I  got  to  Mr.  Ralston’s  house,  I  said  to 
him,  "  Papa  says  I  may  offer  you  twenty  dollars  for  the  colt,  but  if  you  won’t 
take  that,  I  am  to  offer  twenty-two  and  a  half,  and  if  you  won’t  take  that,  to 
give  you  twenty-five.”  It  would  not  require  a  Connecticut  man  to  guess  the 
price  finally  agreed  upon.  This  story  is  nearly  true.  I  certainly  showed  very 
plainly  that  I  had  come  for  the  colt  and  meant  to  have  him.  I  could  not  have 
been  over  eight  years  old  at  the  time.  This  transaction  caused  me  great  heart¬ 
burning.  The  story  got  out  among  the  boys  of  the  village,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  heard  the  last  of  it.  Boys  enjoy  the  misery  of  their  companions 
—  at  least  village  boys  in  that  day  did,  and  in  later  life  I  have  found  that  all 
adults  are  not  free  from  the  peculiarity.  I  kept  the  horse  until  he  was  four 
years  old,  when  he  went  blind,  and  I  sold  him  for  twenty  dollars.  When  I 
went  to  Maysville  to  school,  in  1836,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  recognized  my 
colt  as  one  of  the  blind  horses  working  on  the  tread-wheel  of  the  ferry-boat. 

I  have  described  enough  of  my  early  life  to  give  an  impression  of  the  whole. 
I  did  not  like  to  work;  but  I  did  as  much  of  it,  while  young,  as  grown  men 
can  be  hired  to  do  in  these  days,  and  attended  school  at  the  same  time.  I  had 
as  many  privileges  as  any  boy  in  the  village,  and  probably  more  than  most 
of  them.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  been  punished  at  home,  either 
by  scolding  or  by  the  rod.  But  at  school  the  case  was  different.  The  rod  was 
freely  used  there,  and  I  was  not  exempt  from  its  influence.  I  can  see  John  D. 
White,  the  school-teacher,  now,  with  his  long  beech  switch  always  in  his  hand. 
It  was  not  always  the  same  one,  either.  Switches  were  brought  in  bundles  from 
a  beech  wood  near  the  school-house,  by  the  boys  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
intended.  Often  a  whole  bundle  would  be  used  up  in  a  single  day.  I  never  had 
any  hard  feelings  against  my  teacher,  either  while  attending  the  school  or  in 
later  years  when  reflecting  upon  my  experience.  Mr.  White  was  a  kind-hearted 
man,  and  was  much  respected  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  He  only 
followed  the  universal  custom  of  the  period,  and  that  under  which  he  had 
received  his  own  education.  .  .  . 

In  the  winter  of  1838-9  I  was  attending  school  at  Ripley,  only  ten  miles 
distant  from  Georgetown,  but  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  at  home.  During 
this  vacation  my  father  received  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Thomas  Morris, 
then  United  States  Senator  from  Ohio.  When  he  read  it  he  said  to  me, 
"  Ulysses,  I  believe  you  are  going  to  receive  the  appointment.”  "  What  ap- 
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pointment?  ”  I  inquired.  —  "To  West  Point;  I  have  applied  for  it.”  "  But 
I  won’t  go,”  I  said.  He  said  he  thought  I  would,  and  1  thought  so  too,  if  he 
did.  I  really  had  no  objection  to  going  to  West  Point,  except  that  I  had  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  acquirements  necessary  to  get  through.  I  did  not  believe 
I  possessed  them,  and  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  failing. 


THE  SURRENDER  OF  GENERAL  LEE 

From  '  Personal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant.’  Copyright  by  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and 
reprinted  by  permission  of  the  family  of  General  Grant 

WARS  produce  many  stories  of  fiction,  some  of  which  are  told  until 
they  are  believed  to  be  true.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  story  of  the  apple-tree  is  one  of 
those  fictions  based  on  a  slight  foundation  of  fact.  As  I  have  said,  there 
was  an  apple  orchard  on  the  side  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  Confederate 
forces.  Running  diagonally  up  the  hill  was  a  wagon  road,  which  at  one 
point  ran  very  near  one  of  the  trees,  so  that  the  wheels  of  vehicles  had  on 
that  side  cut  off  the  roots  of  this  tree,  leaving  a  little  embankment.  General 
Babcock,  of  my  staff,  reported  to  me  that  when  he  first  met  General  Lee  he 
was  sitting  upon  this  embankment  with  his  feet  in  the  road  below  and  his 
back  resting  against  the  tree.  The  story  had  no  other  foundation  than  that. 
Like  many  other  stories,  it  would  be  very  good  if  it  was  only  true. 

I  had  known  General  Lee  in  the  old  army,  and  had  served  with  him  in 
the  Mexican  War:  but  did  not  suppose,  owing  to  the  difference  in  our  age 
and  rank,  that  he  would  remember  me;  while  I  would  more  naturally  re¬ 
member  him  distincly,  because  he  was  the  chief  of  staff  of  General  Scott 
in  the  Mexican  War. 

When  I  had  left  camp  that  morning  I  had  not  expected  so  soon  the  result 
that  was  then  taking  place,  and  consequently  was  in  rough  garb.  I  was 
without  a  sword,  as  I  usually  was  when  on  horseback  on  the  field,  and  wore 
a  soldier’s  blouse  for  a  coat,  with  the  shoulder-straps  of  my  rank  to  indicate 
to  the  army  who  I  was.  When  I  went  into  the  house  I  found  General  Lee.  We 
greeted  each  other,  and  after  shaking  hands  took  our  seats.  I  had  my  staff 
with  me,  a  good  portion  of  whom  were  in  the  room  during  the  whole  of  the 
interview. 

What  General  Lee’s  feelings  were  I  do  not  know.  As  he  was  a  man  of  much 
dignity,  with  an  impassible  face,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  he  felt  in¬ 
wardly  glad  that  the  end  had  finally  come,  or  felt  sad  over  the  result  and  was 
too  manly  to  show  it.  Whatever  his  feelings,  they  were  entirely  concealed  from 
my  observation;  but  my  own  feelings,  which  had  been  quite  jubilant  on  the 
receipt  of  his  letter,  were  sad  and  depressed.  I  felt  like  anything  rather  than 
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rejoicing  at  the  downfall  of  a  foe  who  had  fought  so  long  and  valiantly,  and 
had  suffered  so  much  for  a  cause  —  though  that  cause  was,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  worst  for  which  a  people  ever  fought,  and  one  for  which  there  was  the 
least  excuse.  I  do  not  question,  however,  the  sincerity  of  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  us. 

General  Lee  was  dressed  in  a  full  uniform  which  was  entirely  new  and  was 
wearing  a  sword  of  considerable  value,  very  likely  the  sword  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  State  of  Virginia;  at  all  events,  it  was  an  entirely  different 
sword  from  the  one  that  would  ordinarily  be  worn  in  the  field.  In  my  rough 
traveling  suit,  the  uniform  of  a  private  with  the  straps  of  a  lieutenant-general, 
I  must  have  contrasted  very  strangely  with  a  man  so  handsomely  dressed,  six 
feet  high  and  of  faultless  form.  But  this  was  not  a  matter  that  I  thought  of 
until  afterwards. 

We  soon  fell  into  a  conversation  about  old  army  times.  He  remarked  that 
he  remembered  me  very  well  in  the  old  army;  and  I  told  him  that  as  a  matter 
of  course  I  remembered  him  perfectly,  but  from  the  difference  in  our  rank 
and  years  (there  being  about  sixteen  years’  difference  in  our  ages),  I  had 
thought  it  very  likely  that  I  had  not  attracted  his  attention  sufficiently  to  be 
remembered  by  him  after  such  a  long  interval.  Our  conversation  grew  so 
pleasant  that  I  almost  forgot  the  object  of  our  meeting.  After  the  conversation 
had  run  on  in  this  style  for  some  time,  General  Lee  called  my  attention  to  the 
object  of  our  meeting,  and  said  that  he  had  asked  for  this  interview  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  from  me  the  terms  I  proposed  to  give  his  army.  I  said  that 
I  meant  merely  that  his  army  should  lay  down  their  arms,  not  to  take  them 
up  again  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  unless  duly  and  properly  ex¬ 
changed.  He  said  that  he  had  so  understood  my  letter. 

Then  we  gradually  fell  off  again  into  conversation  about  matters  foreign  to 
the  subject  which  had  brought  us  together.  This  continued  for  some  little 
time,  when  General  Lee  again  interrupted  the  course  of  the  conversation  by 
suggesting  that  the  terms  I  had  proposed  to  give  his  army  ought  to  be  written 
out.  I  called  to  General  Parker,  secretary  on  my  staff,  for  writing  materials, 
and  commenced  writing  out  the  following  terms:  — 


Appomattox  C.  H.,  Va.,  April  9th,  1865. 


Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  Comd’g  C.  S.  A. 


GEN.:  — In  accordance  with  the  substance  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the 
8th  inst.,  I  propose  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  N.  Va. 
on  the  following  terms,  to  wit:  Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to 
be  made  in  duplicate.  One  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  designated  by  me,  the 
other  to  be  retained  by  such  officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate.  The  offi- 
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cers  to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged,  and  each  company  or 
regimental  commander  sign  a  like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands.  The 
arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  parked  and  stacked,  and  turned 
over  to  the  officer  appointed  by  me  to  receive  them.  This  will  not  embrace  the 
side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their  private  horses  or  baggage.  This  done,  each 
officer  and  man  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws 
in  force  where  they  may  reside. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Grant, 

Lt.  Gen. 

When  I  put  my  pen  to  the  paper  I  did  not  know  the  first  word  that  I  should 
make  use  of  in  writing  the  terms.  I  only  knew  what  was  in  my  mind,  and  I 
wished  to  express  it  clearly,  so  that  there  could  be  no  mistaking  it.  As  I  wrote 
on,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  the  officers  had  their  own  private,  horses 
and  effects,  which  were  important  to  them  but  of  no  value  to  us;  also  that  it 
would  be  an  unnecessary  humiliation  to  call  upon  them  to  deliver  their  side- 
arms. 

No  conversation,  not  one  word,  passed  between  General  Lee  and  myself, 
either  about  private  property,  side-arms,  or  kindred  subjects.  He  appeared  to 
have  no  objections  to  the  terms  first  proposed;  or  if  he  had  a  point  to  make 
against  them,  he  wished  to  wait  until  they  were  in  writing  to  make  it.  When  he 
read  over  that  part  of  the  terms  about  side-arms,  horses,  and  private  property 
of  the  officers,  he  remarked  —  with  some  feeling,  I  thought  —  that  this  would 
have  a  happy  effect  upon  his  army. 

Then,  after  a  little  further  conversation,  General  Lee  remarked  to  me  again 
that  their  army  was  organized  a  little  differently  from  the  army  of  the  United 
States  (still  maintaining  by  implication  that  we  were  two  countries) ;  that  in 
their  army  the  cavalrymen  and  artillerists  owned  their  own  horses:  and  he 
asked  if  he  was  to  understand  that  the  men  who  so  owned  their  horses  were  to 
be  permitted  to  retain  them.  I  told  him  that  as  the  terms  were  written  they 
would  not;  that  only  the  officers  were  permitted  to  take  their  private  property. 
He  then,  after  reading  over  the  terms  a  second  time,  remarked  that  that  was 
clear. 

I  then  said  to  him  that  I  thought  this  would  be  about  the  last  battle  of  the 
war  —  I  sincerely  hoped  so;  and  I  said  further,  I  took  it  that  most  of  the  men 
in  the  ranks  were  small  farmers.  The  whole  country  had  been  so  raided  by  the 
two  armies  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  would  be  able  to  put  in  a  crop 
to  carry  themselves  and  their  families  through  the  next  winter  without  the  aid 
of  the  horses  they  were  then  riding.  The  United  States  did  not  want  them; 
and  I  would  therefore  instruct  the  officers  I  left  behind  to  receive  the  paroles 
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of  his  troops  to  let  every  man  of  the  Confederate  army  who  claimed  to  own  a 
horse  or  mule  take  the  animal  to  his  home.  Lee  remarked  again  that  this 
would  have  a  happy  effect. 

He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  out  the  following  letter:  — 


Headquarters  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  April  9th,  1865. 

GENERAL:  — •  I  received  your  letter  of  this  date  containing  the  terms 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  as  proposed  by 
you.  As  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  expressed  in  your 
letter  of  the  8th  inst.,  they  are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the  proper 
officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect. 

R.  E.  Lee, 
General 

Lieuf. -General  U.  S.  Grant. 

While  duplicates  of  the  two  letters  were  being  made,  the  Union  generals 
present  were  severally  presented  to  General  Lee. 

The  much-talked-of  surrendering  of  Lee’s  sword  and  my  handing  it  back, 
this  and  much  more  that  has  been  said  about  it  is  the  purest  romance.  The 
word  sword  or  side-arms  was  not  mentioned  by  either  of  us  until  I  wrote  it  in 
the  terms.  There  was  no  premeditation,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  me  until  the 
moment  I  wrote  it  down.  If  I  had  happened  to  omit  it,  and  General  Lee  had 
called  my  attention  to  it,  I  should  have  put  it  in  the  terms,  precisely  as  I 
acceded  to  the  provision  about  the  soldiers  retaining  their  horses. 

General  Lee,  after  all  was  completed  and  before  taking  his  leave,  remarked 
that  his  army  was  in  a  very  bad  condition  for  want  of  food,  and  that  they  were 
without  forage;  that  his  men  had  been  living  for  some  days  on  parched  corn 
exclusively,  and  that  he  would  have  to  ask  me  for  rations  and  forage.  I  told 
him  "  Certainly,”  and  asked  for  how  many  men  he  wanted  rations.  His 
answer  was  "  About  twenty-five  thousand  and  I  authorized  him  to  send  his 
own  commissary  and  quartermaster  to  Appomattox  Station,  two  or  three  miles 
away,  where  he  could  have,  out  of  the  trains  we  had  stopped,  all  the  provisions 
wanted.  As  for  forage,  we  had  ourselves  depended  almost  entirely  upon  the 
country  for  that. 

Generals  Gibbon,  Griffin,  and  Merritt  were  designated  by  me  to  carry  into 
effect  the  paroling  of  Lee’s  troops  before  they  should  start  for  their  homes 
—  General  Lee  leaving  Generals  Longstreet,  Gordon,  and  Pendleton  for  them 
to  confer  with  in  order  to  facilitate  this  work.  Lee  and  I  then  separated  as 
cordially  as  we  had  met,  he  returning  to  his  own  lines,  and  all  went  into 
bivouac  for  the  night  at  Appomattox. 


HENRY  TIMROD 


HENRY  TIMROD  was  one  of  the  pioneer  American  poets  of  the 
South.  Singing  in  an  untoward  day,  hounded  by  misfortune,  dying 
young,  he  yet. breathed  into  his  song  the  fervid  beauty  of  his  land. 
His  personal  record  makes  a  brief,  pathetic  story.  He  was  the  son  of  William 
Henry  Timrod,  who  was  of  German  extraction  and  a  man  of  remarkable  men¬ 
tal  power,  himself  something  of  a  poet.  Henry  was  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  December  8,  1829,  and  got  his  schooling  in  that  city.  He  then 
entered  the  University  of  Georgia,  but  owing  to  his  slender  purse  was  unable 
to  finish  his  course;  however,  he  read  avidly  and  grounded  himself  in  good 
literature  while  in  college.  In  those  days  he  was  always  inditing  love  verses 
to  pretty  girls,  real  or  imagined.  Next,  the  dreamy,  imaginative  fellow  tried 
to  study  law,  only  to  find  it  uncongenial  —  the  common  lot  of  those  called  to 
literature.  So  he  supported  himself  until  the  war-time  by  private  tutoring  in 
the  family  of  a  Carolina  planter.  When  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  he  became 
war  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury;  but  the  horrors  of  war  acting 
on  his  sensitive  nature  made  the  task  distasteful.  His  appointment  as  assistant 
editor  on  the  Columbia  South-Carolinian  in  1864  gave  a  promise  of  more 
congenial  work  and  brighter  fortune.  He  had  married  the  woman  of  his  choice, 
he  was  able  to  set  up  a  modest  home,  and  children  were  born  to  him.  But  the 
respite  of  home  and  happiness  was  all  too  short.  He  lost  a  darling  child.  Sher¬ 
man’s  March  to  the  Sea,  with  its  devastation  of  the  city,  ruined  his  business 
and  left  him  a  broken  man.  He  lived  thereafter  from  hand  to  mouth,  often  in 
literal  want  of  bread,  getting  temporary  government  employment  to  tide  over 
a  crisis,  and  steadily  lapsing  into  ill-health.  Finally,  after  the  forewarning  of 
several  severe  hemorrhages,  he  died  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Poe, 
October  7,  1867,  under  forty  years  of  age  —  a  melancholy  life-struggle  and 
seeming  life-failure.  The  biographies  of  Southern  poets  like  Timrod  and 
Lanier  make  grim  reading. 

Timrod  received  so  little  encouragement  in  his  literary  work  as  to  sadden 
and  embitter  him.  A  small  volume  of  his  verse  was  published  in  i860,  but 
with  scanty  recognition.  Here  and  there  a  critic  saw  merit  in  it,  but  it  never 
came  into  general  popularity.  The  Northern  magazines  would  not  take  his  con¬ 
tributions:  he  was  out  of  the  current  of  literary  activity.  He  was  regarded  with 
some  local  pride,  and  at  one  time  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  publish  and 
present  him  with  a  handsome  illustrated  edition  of  his  poems  for  circulation  in 
England;  but  to  his  great  disappointment  the  project  fell  through  —  not  un¬ 
naturally,  since  the  national  situation  drew  men’s  minds  from  thoughts  of 
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literature.  The  definitive  edition  of  the  poems  is  posthumous  —  that  issued  in 
1873,  with  a  memoir  by  his  dear  friend  and  fellow-poet,  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne.  A  perusal  of  this  book  reveals  the  fine  quality  of  Timrod’s  work.  Done 
under  every  disadvantage,  incomplete  and  inadequate  as  it  seems  in  compari¬ 
son  with  what,  under  favoring  conditions,  he  might  have  achieved,  it  is  nev¬ 
ertheless  very  true,  sweet,  and  heartfelt  singing.  Timrod  had  a  deep,  reverent 
love  of  nature,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth  without  imitating  that  high 
priest  of  nature-worship.  '  Spring,’  perhaps  his  finest  short  lyric,  reflects  this 
influence  and  predilection.  He  was  also  a  broad-minded  patriot,  who,  while  in 
a  chant  like  his  '  Carolina  ’  he  could  voice  sectional  feeling,  could  in  that  noble 
piece  '  The  Cotton  Boll,’  and  in  other  lyrics,  look  prophetically  into  the  future, 
and  hail  the  dawn  of  a  beneficent  peace,  a  wonderful  national  prosperity. 
Timrod’s  style  has  nothing  of  the  erratic  about  it:  his  diction  is  simple,  chaste, 
felicitous;  his  images  and  similes  unforced  and  pleasing.  If  he  is  to  be  called 
a  poet  of  promise  rather  than  performance,  it  is  only  in  view  of  the  poor 
opportunity  he  had,  and  in  the  conviction  that  had  fortune  been  more  kindly, 
he  would  have  richly  repaid  her  in  what  he  gave  the  world. 


SPRING 

SPRING,  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair, 

Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rain, 
Is  with  us  once  again. 


Out  in  the  lonely  woods  the  jasmine  burns 
Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  turns 
Into  a  royal  court  with  green  festoons 
The  banks  of  dark  lagoons. 


In  the  deep  heart  of  every  forest  tree 
The  blood  is  all  aglee, 

And  there’s  a  look  about  the  leafless  bowers 
As  if  they  dreamed  of  flowers. 

Yet  still  on  every  side  we  trace  the  hand 
Of  Winter  in  the  land, 

Save  where  the  maple  reddens  on  the  lawn, 
Flushed  by  the  season’s  dawn. 
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Or  where,  like  those  strange  semblances  we  find 
That  age  to  childhood  bind, 

The  elm  puts  on,  as  if  in  Nature’s  scorn, 

The  brown  of  Autumn  corn. 

As  yet  the  turf  is  dark,  although  you  know 
That  not  a  span  below, 

A  thousand  germs  are  groping  through  the  gloom, 
And  soon  will  burst  their  tomb. 

Already,  here  and  there,  on  frailest  stems 
Appear  some  azure  gems, 

Small  as  might  deck,  upon  a  gala  day, 

The  forehead  of  a  fay. 

In  gardens  you  may  note  amid  the  dearth 
The  crocus  breaking  earth; 

And  near  the  snowdrop’s  tender  white  and  green, 

The  violet  in  its  screen. 

But  many  gleams  and  shadows  need  must  pass 
Along  the  budding  grass. 

And  weeks  go  by,  before  the  enamoured  South 
Shall  kiss  the  rose’s  mouth. 

Still  there’s  a  sense  of  blossoms  yet  unborn 
In  the  sweet  airs  of  morn; 

One  almost  looks  to  see  the  very  street 
Grow  purple  at  his  feet. 

At  times  a  fragrant  breeze  comes  floating  by, 

And  brings,  you  know  not  why, 

A  feeling  as  when  eager  crowds  await 
Before  a  palace  gate 

Some  wondrous  pageant;  and  you  scarce  would  start, 
If  from  a  beech’s  heart, 

A  blue-eyed  Dryad,  stepping  forth,  should  say, 

"  Behold  me!  I  am  May!  ” 

Ah!  who  would  couple  thoughts  of  war  and  crime 
With  such  a  blessed  time! 

Who  in  the  west  wind’s  aromatic  breath 
Could  hear  the  call  of  Death! 
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Yet  not  more  surely  shall  the  Spring  awake 
The  voice  of  wood  and  brake, 

Than  she  shall  rouse,  for  all  her  tranquil  charms, 
A  million  men  to  arms. 

There  shall  be  deeper  hues  upon  her  plains 
Than  all  her  sunlit  rains, 

And  every  gladdening  influence  around, 

Can  summon  from  the  ground. 

Oh!  standing  on  this  desecrated  mold, 

Methinks  that  I  behold, 

Lifting  her  bloody  daisies  up  to  God, 

Spring  kneeling  on  the  sod, 

And  calling,  with  the  voice  of  all  her  rills, 

Upon  the  ancient  hills 
To  fall  and  crush  the  tyrants  and  the  slaves 
Who  turn  her  meads  to  graves. 


SONNET 

MOST  men  know  love  but  as  a  part  of  life: 

They  hide  it  in  some  corner  of  the  breast, 

Even  from  themselves;  and  only  when  they  rest 
In  the  brief  pauses  of  that  daily  strife  — 

Wherewith  the  world  might  else  be  not  so  rife  — 

They  draw  it  forth  (as  one  draws  forth  a  toy 
To  soothe  some  ardent,  kiss-exacting  boy), 

And  hold  it  up  to  sister,  child,  or  wife. 

Ah  me!  why  may  not  love  and  life  be  one? 

Why  walk  we  thus  alone,  when  by  our  side, 

Love,  like  a  visible  God,  might  be  our  guide? 

How  would  the  marts  grow  noble!  and  the  street, 
Worn  like  a  dungeon  floor  by  weary  feet, 

Seem  then  a  golden  court-wa.y  of  the  Sun! 


PAUL  HAMILTON  HAYNE 


OF  revolutionary  ancestry,  and  the  only  son  of  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  naval  service,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  was  born  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  January  i,  1830.  Few  American  poets  have  grown 
up  with  outward  circumstances  more  kindly  toward  a  literary  career  and  its 
practical  risks.  A  name  of  high  local  distinction,  wealth,  and  associations  with 
men  of  letters  were  part  of  Hayne’s  environment  from  the  beginning.  The  lit¬ 
erary  gatherings  in  the  Hayne  household,  in  which  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Hugh  S.  Legare  were  prominent,  drew  all  Charleston’s 
intellectual  life  at  the  time  to  a  common  center. 

Hayne  was  a  graduate  in  1850  of  the  college  of  his  native  city.  For  a  time 
he  studied  law.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  took  service,  and  was 
on  the  staff  of  General  Pickens.  Broken  health  induced  him  unwillingly  to 
resign.  With  the  bombardment  of  Charleston  and  the  advance  of  the  Federal 
army  he  suffered  severe  losses;  his  costly  house,  his  library,  and  pretty  much 
all  his  belongings  being  swept  away  by  fire  or  pillage.  A  ruined  man  pecunia¬ 
rily,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Pine  Barrens  of  Georgia.  There  he  built  himself 
a  cottage  at  Copse  Hill.  There  he  gardened,  wrote  verses,  kept  up  his  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  outer  world,  corrected  his  proofs,  and  it  is  said  "  was  per¬ 
fectly  happy”  during  more  than  fifteen  years,  until  his  death  in  1886.  He 
was  much  of  an  invalid  by  constitution;  and  with  his  frail  vitality,  his  accom¬ 
plishing  so  much  is  a  striking  example  of  the  will  to  live  and  to  do  what  we 
wish  to  do. 

Hayne’s  early  literary  work  was  connected  with  the  Southern  Literary  Mes¬ 
senger,  to  which  so  many  of  the  South’s  poets  were  contributors  at  one  time 
or  another.  Later  he  became  editor  of  the  Charleston  Literary  Gazette,  and 
held  a  post  on  the  Charleston  Evening  News.  In  1872  appeared  his  'Legends 
and  Lyrics,’  one  collection  of  his  poems;  in  1873  his  edition  of  the  literary 
remains  of  his  friend  Timrod,  with  a  sympathetic  biography;  in  1875  he  Pu^‘ 
lished  '  The  Mountain  of  the  Lovers  ’  —  like  '  The  Wife  of  Brittany,’  one  of 
his  long  poems  —  and  in  later  succession  we  have  other  titles;  with  his  poems 
in  a  complete  edition  in  1882. 

Hayne’s  verse  largely  reflects  various  aspects  of  nature  in  the  Southern 
States.  There  is  a  strong  influence  of  Wordsworth  in  much  of  his  writing.  In 
other  descriptive  poetry,  and  in  that  of  a  reflective  or  dramatic  spirit,  he  won 
a  measurable  success,  occasionally  coming  into  obvious  poetical  touch  with 
Robert  Browning.  His  sonnets  are  a  large  element  of  his  writing;  a  species  of 
verse  in  which  he  delighted,  his  meditative  humor  finding  it,  over  and  over 
again,  a  vehicle  at  once  suitable  and  congenial. 
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[All  the  citations  following  are  from  the  '  Poems  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne 
copyright  1882  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  and  are  reprinted  here  by  permis 
sion  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Hayne,  and  of  the  publishers.] 


ODE  TO  SLEEP 

BEYOND  the  sunset  and  the  amber  sea 

To  the  lone  depths  of  ether,  cold  and  bare, 
Thy  influence,  soul  of  all  tranquillity, 

Hallows  the  earth  and  awes  the  reverent  air; 
Yon  laughing  rivulet  quells  its  silvery  tune; 

The  pines,  like  priestly  watchers  tall  and  grim, 

Stand  mute  against  the  pensive  twilight  dim, 
Breathless  to  hail  the  advent  of  the  moon; 

From  the  white  beach  the  ocean  falls  away 
Coyly,  and  with  a  thrill;  the  sea-birds  dart 
Ghostlike  from  out  the  distance,  and  depart 
With  a  gray  fleetness,  moaning  the  dead  day; 

The  wings  of  Silence,  overfolding  space, 

Droops  with  dusk  grandeur  from  the  heavenly  steep, 
And  through  the  stillness  gleams  thy  starry  face  — 
Serenest  Angel,  Sleep! 

Come!  woo  me  here,  amid  these  flowery  charms; 

Breathe  on  my  eyelids;  press  thy  odorous  lips 
Close  to  mine  own;  enwreathe  me  in  thine  arms, 

And  cloud  my  spirit  with  thy  sweet  eclipse; 

No  dreams!  no  dreams!  keep  back  the  motley  throng  — 
For  such  are  girded  round  with  ghastly  might, 

And  sing  low  burdens  of  desponding  song, 

Decked  in  the  mockery  of  a  lost  delight; 


I  ask  oblivion’s  balsam!  the  mute  peace 

Toned  to  still  breathings,  and  the  gentlest  sighs; 
Not  music  woven  of  rarest  harmonies 
Could  yield  me  such  elysium  of  release: 

The  tones  of  earth  are  weariness  — -  not  only 
’Mid  the  loud  mart,  and  in  the  walks  of  trade, 
But  where  the  mountain  Genius  broodeth  lonely,  • 
In  the  cool  pulsing  of  the  sylvan  shade; 
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Then  bear  me  far  into  thy  noiseless  land; 

Surround  me  with  thy  silence,  deep  on  deep, 

Until  serene  I  stand 

Close  by  a  duskier  country,  and  more  grand 
Mysterious  solitude,  than  thine,  O  Sleep! 

As  he  whose  veins  a  feverous  frenzy  burns, 

Whose  life-blood  withers  in  the  fiery  drouth, 
Feebly  and  with  a  languid  longing  turns 

To  the  spring  breezes  gathering  from  the  south, 

So,  feebly  and  with  languid  longing,  I 
Turn  to  thy  wished  nepenthe,  and  implore 
The  golden  dimness,  the  purpureal  gloom 
Which  haunt  thy  poppied  realm,  and  make  the  shore 
Of  thy  dominion  balmy  with  all  bloom. 

In  the  clear  gulfs  of  thy  serene  profound, 

Worn  passions  sink  to  quiet,  sorrows  pause, 

Suddenly  fainting  to  still-breathed  rest: 

Thou  own’st  a  magical  atmosphere,  which  awes 
The  memories  seething  in  the  turbulent  breast; 
Which,  muffling  up  the  sharpness  of  all  sound 
Of  mortal  lamentation,  solely  bears 
The  silvery  minor  toning  of  cur  woe, 

All  mellowed  to  harmonious  underflow, 

Soft  as  the  sad  farewells  of  dying  years  — 

Lulling  as  sunset  showers  that  veil  the  west, 

And  sweet  as  Love’s  last  tears 
When  over-welling  hearts  do  mutely  weep: 

O  griefs!  O  wailings!  your  tempestuous  madness, 
Merged  in  a  regal  quietude  of  sadness, 

Wins  a  strange  glory  by  the  streams  of  sleep! 

Then  woo  me  here,  amid  these  flowery  charms; 

Breathe  on  my  eyelids,  press  thy  odorous  lips 
Close  to  mine  own;  enfold  me  in  thine  arms, 

And  cloud  my  spirit  with  thy  sweet  eclipse; 

And  while  from  waning  depth  to  depth  I  fall, 

Down  lapsing  to  the  utmost  depths  of  all, 

Till  wan  forgetfulness  obscurity  stealing 
Creeps  like  an  incantation  on  the  soul, 

And  o’er  the  slow  ebb  of  my  conscious  life 

Dies  the  thin  flush  of  the  last  conscious  feeling, 
And  like  abortive  thunder,  the  dull  roll 
Of  sullen  passions  ebbs  far,  far  away  — 
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O  Angel!  loose  the  chords  which  cling  to  strife, 

Sever  the  gossamer  bondage  of  my  breath, 

And  let  me  pass,  gently  as  winds  in  May, 

From  the  dim  realm  which  owns  thy  shadowy  sway, 
To  thy  diviner  sleep,  O  sacred  Death! 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  PINES 


ALL,  somber,  grim,  against  the  morning  sky 

They  rise,  scarce  touched  by  melancholy  airs, 
Which  stir  the  fadeless  foliage  dreamfully, 

As  if  from  realms  of  mystical  despairs. 


Tall,  somber,  grim,  they  stand  with  dusky  gleams 
Brightening  to  gold  within  the  woodland’s  core, 
Beneath  the  gracious  noontide’s  tranquil  beams  — 

But  the  weird  winds  of  morning  sigh  no  more. 

A  stillness  strange,  divine,  ineffable, 

Broods  round  and  o’er  them  in  the  wind’s  surcease, 
And  on  each  tinted  copse  and  shimmering  dell 
Rests  the  mute  rapture  of  deep-hearted  peace. 


Last,  sunset  comes  —  the  solemn  joy  and  might 

Borne  from  the  west  when  cloudless  day  declines  — 
Low,  flute-like  breezes  sweep  the  waves  of  light, 

And  lifting  dark  green  tresses  of  the  pines, 

Till  every  lock  is  luminous,  gently  float, 

Fraught  with  hale  odors  up  the  heavens  afar, 

To  faint  when  twilight  on  her  virginal  throat 
Wears  for  a  gem  the  tremulous  vesper  star. 


POVERTY 

ONCE  I  beheld  thee,  a  lithe  mountain  maid, 

Embrowned  by  wholesome  toils  in  lusty  air; 

Whose  clear  blood,  nurtured  by  strong  primitive  cheer, 
Through  Amazonian  veins  flowed  unafraid. 
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Broad-breasted,  pearly-teethed,  thy  pure  breath  strayed, 
Sweet  as  deep-uddered  kine’s  curled  in  the  rare 
Bright  spaces  of  thy  lofty  atmosphere, 

O’er  some  rude  cottage  in  a  fir-grown  glade. 

Now,  of  each  brave  ideal  virtue  stripped, 

O  Poverty!  I  behold  thee  as  thou  art  — 

A  ruthless  hag,  the  image  of  woeful  dearth, 

Of  brute  despair,  gnawing  its  own  starved  heart. 

Thou  ravening  wretch!  fierce-eyed  and  monster-lipped, 
Why  scourge  forevermore  God’s  beauteous  earth? 


THE  HYACINTH 

HERE  in  this  wrecked  storm-wasted  garden  close, 
The  grave  of  infinite  generations  fled 
Of  flowers  that  now  lie  lusterless  and  dead 
As  the  gray  dust  of  Eden’s  earliest  rose, 

What  bloom  is  this,  whose  classical  beauty  glows 
Radiantly  chaste,  with  the  mild  splendor  shed 
Round  a  Greek  virgin’s  poised  and  perfect  head, 

By  Phidias  wrought  ’twixt  rapture  and  repose? 

Mark  the  sweet  lines  whose  matchless  ovals  curl 
Above  the  fragile  stem’s  half-shrinking  grace, 

And  say  if  this  pure  hyacinth  doth  not  seem 
(Touched  by  enchantments  of  an  antique  dream) 

A  flower  no  more,  but  the  low  drooping  face 
Of  some  love-laden,  fair  Athenian  girl? 


INTO  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1876  went  an  Illinois  law¬ 
yer  practically  unknown  beyond  the  borders  of  his  State.  Out  of  it  came 
an  accepted  master  of  oratory.  In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  men 
who  heard  Robert  G.  Ingersoll’s  speech  placing  James  G.  Blaine  in  nomination 
declared  that  "  for  the  first  time  they  understood  the  possible  compass  of  hu¬ 
man  eloquence.”  The  later  critic  confronted  only  by  the  printed  page  may  find 
it  lacking  in  some  of  the  highest  forensic  qualities.  The  speech  dealt  with  no 
great  issues  greatly;  its  glowing  eulogy  had  much  of  tinsel  in  it;  its  appeal  was 
to  emotion,  not  to  thought;  yet  that  appeal  was  so  exquisitely  suited  to  its 
time  and  place,  invested  with  such  charm  of  phrase  and  rhythm,  and  delivered 
with  such  attractiveness  of  voice  and  manner,  that  it  is  still  remembered  by 
those  who  heard  it  as  unsurpassed  among  efforts  of  its  kind.  It  set  a  new 
standard  for  nominating  speeches  and  added  the  "  Plumed  Knight  ”  to  the 
political  vocabulary.  From  that  day  Ingersoll  was  a  national  figure.  Wherever 
he  spoke,  at  the  bar,  on  the  lecture  platform,  in  the  banquet  hall,  beside  the 
open  grave,  he  held  men  enthralled  by  his  striking  phrases  and  poetic  cadences. 
His  opinions  shocked  thousands  and  his  methods  in  expressing  them  shocked 
other  thousands,  but  none  questioned  his  mastery  of  words,  or  failed  to  confess 
that  he  "  held  the  keys  of  laughter  and  of  tears.” 

Few  men  show,  in  their  strength  and  weakness,  the  effect  of  environment 
on  the  habit  of  the  mind  more  clearly  than  he.  His  father  was  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  clergyman  settled  in  the  little  village  of  Dresden  on  the  western  bluffs  of 
Seneca  Lake,  in  New  York,  where  on  August  11,  1833,  Robert  Green  Inger¬ 
soll  was  born.  The  father  was  an  independent  thinker  who  in  the  several 
churches  to  which  he  ministered  encountered  much  criticism  and  opposition 
from  his  conservative  and  sometimes  intolerably  ignorant  parishioners.  The 
son  heard  a  great  deal  of  religious  controversy  at  a  time  when  doctrinal  dis¬ 
putes  were  the  peculiar  bane  of  American  religious  life,  and  early  imbibed  a 
hostility  to  the  narrowness  of  backwoods  theology.  When  Robert  was  ten  years 
old,  the  family  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  two  years  later  to  Illinois.  There 
the  boy  received  the  common  school  education  available  in  a  country  just 
emerging  from  frontier  conditions.  He  was  never  a  close  and  steady  student, 
but  a  browser  in  every  intellectual  pasture  that  he  found,  an  avid  reader  of 
poetry,  especially  a  lover  of  Burns.  His  imagination  kindled  to  the  sensuous 
charm  of  words.  He  acquired  a  vast  vocabulary  which  he  used  with  an  artist’s 
instinct  for  verbal  felicity. 

At  eighteen  he  began  to  study  law  and  at  twenty-one  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar.  He  opened  an  office  at  Shawneetown,  Illinois,  and  three  years  afterward, 
in  1857,  he  removed  to  Peoria.  The  young  lawyer  turned  naturally  to  politics 
in  a  state  whose  every  corner  had  heard  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate.  He 
plunged  into  local  contests  as  an  ardent  Democrat  and  acquired  such  standing 
while  still  a  newcomer  in  the  district  that  in  i860  he  was  his  party’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidate  for  Congress.  Late  in  1861  he  organized  a  volunteer  regiment  of 
cavalry  and  went  to  the  front  as  its  colonel.  Before  he  had  seen  much  fighting 
General  Forrest,  in  a  raid  on  Corinth,  captured  him  and  part  of  his  command. 
Forrest  took  a  liking  to  the  young  Colonel  and  paroled  him.  Slowness  of  ex¬ 
changes  seemed  to  cut  off  any  prospect  of  early  service,  so  Ingersoll  resigned 
his  commission  in  1863  and  went  back  to  the  law.  He  had  a  firm  grasp  on 
legal  principles,  which  compensated  in  large  measure  for  his  constitutional 
impatience  of  technicalities  and  close  reasoning.  He  trusted  to  the  power  of 
oratory  and  the  appeal  of  general  principles  to  a  jury  for  his  success,  which 
was  considerable  both  in  point  of  reputation  and  financial  returns,  though  he 
never  attained  the  first  rank  among  lawyers.  Under  appointment  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Oglesby,  he  served  as  Attorney-General  of  Illinois  from  1867  to  1869. 
His  most  conspicuous  legal  triumph  came  with  his  successful  conduct  of  the 
defense  in  the  Star  Route  Frauds  trial. 

Long  before  he  became  known  in  the  East,  Ingersoll’s  early  resentment 
against  the  village  theologians  had  developed  its  natural  fruit  in  a  born  de¬ 
bater  in  a  community  of  debaters.  He  became  the  militant  opponent  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  as  he  understood  it.  The  theology  which  he  attacked  was  in  essence  the 
theology  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  indeed  was  what  he  saw  in  his  youth 
on  the  frontier,  and  he  attacked  it  with  eighteenth-century  weapons  —  ridicule 
and  the  flippant  discussion  of  Biblical  inconsistencies.  He  knew  little  of  mod¬ 
ern  Biblical  criticism,  and  often  misunderstood  and  therefore  did  not  fairly 
present  the  other  side  of  the  case.  He  added  nothing  to  the  literature  on  the 
subject,  but  put  the  old  conceptions  of  Paine  and  his  contemporaries  in  form 
that  was  popular  because  of  its  wit  and  cleverness  of  expression.  He  had  no 
conception  of  the  philosophical  sense  which  led  such  another  questioner  of 
creeds  as  Matthew  Arnold  to  see  in  religious  organizations,  despite  their  faults 
and  failures,  the  expression  of  "  the  most  widespread  effort  which  the  human 
race  has  yet  made  toward  perfection.”  He  approached  discussion  of  the  deepest 
things  in  life  with  the  lack  of  reverence  that  belonged  to  the  Western  giant 
on  the  rough  edges  of  society: 

Whose  blundering  heel  instinctively  finds  out 

The  goutier  foot  of  speechless  dignities, 

Who,  meeting  Caesar’s  self,  would  slap  his  back, 

Call  him  "  Old  Horse,”  and  challenge  to  a  drink. 

His  speech  nominating  Blaine  in  1876  and  his  campaigning  for  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  would  have  made  Ingersoll’s  political  reward  natural,  and  his  ap- 
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pointment  as  Minister  to  Germany  was  suggested.  But  his  national  reputation 
as  an  orator  drew  attention  to  him  also  as  not  merely  the  sharp  critic,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  truculent  derider  of  religious  belief.  It  was  found  impolitic  to  place 
him  in  high  office.  His  views  are  often  said  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
recognition.  They  doubtless  did  in  this  particular  direction.  But  on  the  other 
hand  they  focused  attention  upon  him  so  that  thenceforth  his  slightest  utter¬ 
ance  had  publicity.  He  went  upon  the  lecture  platform,  where  he  earned  large 
sums  of  money  which  he  spent  with  the  utmost  generosity  for  men  and  causes 
that  appealed  to  his  warm  sympathies.  Neither  disapproval  of  his  views  nor 
prejudice  against  the  man  prevented  appreciation  of  his  oratorical  powers.  As 
long  as  he  lived  he  was  able  by  his  charm  of  voice,  his  purity  of  diction,  his 
facility  in  phrase-making,  and  his  easy  unconventionality  to  hold  large  audi¬ 
ences  in  electrical  connection  with  him  while  he  played  upon  their  hearts.  If 
he  did  not  win  them  altogether,  it  was  because  of  a  certain  levity  of  thought 
and  lack  of  high  seriousness  of  judgment.  Besides  lecturing  on  his  favorite 
religious  topics,  he  made  frequent  addresses  on  the  subjects  of  his  greatest 
literary  and  artistic  enthusiasm,  Shakespeare,  Burns,  Whitman,  and  Wagner. 
He  was  in  demand  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  and  on  several  occasions  paid 
eloquent  funeral  tributes  to  his  friends.  Some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  poetic 
utterances  were  on  death,  which  seemed  ever  in  his  mind,  and  his  work 
abounds  in  passages,  full  of  sentiment  and  sympathy  —  often  a  single  sentence 
or  phrase  —  that  are  strangely  thrilling  even  in  cold  type. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  of  Ingersoll’s  character  was  his  optimism.  It 
lay  deeper  even  than  his  spirit  of  denial,  which  was  indeed  a  self-confident 
manifestation  of  it.  Therein  he  was  the  true  product  of  the  Western  soil.  Man 
had  only  to  free  himself  from  superstition  and  tyranny,  imposed  upon  him  to 
the  marring  of  his  natural  virtues,  in  order  to  make  a  Utopia  of  peace  and 
happiness  and  plenty.  Kindly,  sympathetic,  full  of  energy,  eager  to  be  liberal, 
feeling  quite  at  home  in  the  world,  Ingersoll  trampled  on  traditional  ideals 
without  scruple  in  the  sheer  joy  of  iconoclasm.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to  de¬ 
velop  any  profound  or  original  message.  His  was  the  journalistic  power  of 
making  superficial  knowledge  interesting  and  impressive.  His  oratory  was 
essentially  rhetorical  and  his  rhetoric  has  been  described  as  the  rhetoric  of 
Corwin,  not  the  rhetoric  of  Everett.  It  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise;  for 
Ingersoll,  like  Corwin,  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  stump  speech  and  he 
made  stump  speaking  —  whether  on  politics,  religion,  or  literature  —  his  own 
peculiar  art.  He  loved  sententious  aphorisms  and  cast  many  generalizations  on 
life  and  letters  into  epigrammatic  form.  His  fondness  for  the  music  of  words, 
the  balanced  sentence,  and  the  sensuous  phrase,  carried  him  to  great  lengths, 
and  in  moments  of  exultation  he  played  with  assonance  and  often  so  empha¬ 
sized  his  rhythm  as  to  make  his  prose  almost  metrical.  His  literary  style,  like 
his  oratory,  was  the  art  of  the  exuberant  player  on  emotions  who  loved  luxu¬ 
riant  phrases  and  cultivated  the  hypnotic  power  of  words. 
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Soon  after  his  activities  in  the  campaign  of  1876  had  given  Ingersoll  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation,  he  removed  from  Illinois  to  Washington,  and  in  1882  settled 
in  New  York  City,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  There  he  made  his 
home,  practising  law  to  some  extent,  but  devoting  most  of  his  attention  to 
writing  and  lecturing,  until  his  death  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  on  July  21, 
1899.  Many  of  his  addresses,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  fragments  and  "prose 
poems”  were  published  during  his  lifetime.  The  best  known  of  these  are: 
'  The  Gods  and  Other  Lectures  ’  (1876) ,  '  Some  Mistakes  of  Moses  ’  (1879) , 
'  Great  Speeches  ’  (1887) ,  '  Prose  Poems  and  Selections  ’  (1884) .  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  including  his  leading  political  and  legal  addresses,  his 
controversial  articles  and  occasional  speeches  was  published  in  twelve  volumes 
in  1900. 

Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown 


DECORATION  DAY  ORATION 

Delivered  in  1882,  before  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  at  the  Academy 

of  Music,  New  York 

THIS  day  is  sacred  to  our  heroes  dead.  Upon  their  tombs  we  have  lov¬ 
ingly  laid  the  wealth  of  Spring. 

This  is  a  day  for  memory  and  tears.  A  mighty  Nation  bends  above 
its  honored  graves,  and  pays  to  noble  dust  the  tribute  of  its  love. 

Gratitude  is  the  fairest  flower  that  sheds  its  perfume  in  the  heart. 

Today  we  tell  the  history  of  our  country’s  life  —  recount  the  lofty  deeds 
of  vanished  years  —  the  toil  and  suffering,  the  defeats  and  victories  of  heroic 
men  —  of  meij  who  made  our  Nation  great  and  free. 

We  see  the  first  ships  whose  prows  were  gilded  by  the  western  sun.  We  feel 
the  thrill  of  discovery  when  the  New  World  was  found.  We  see  the  oppressed, 
the  serf,  the  peasant,  and  the  slave,  men  whose  flesh  had  known  the  chill  of 
chains  —  the  adventurous,  the  proud,  the  brave,  sailing  an  unknown  sea,  seek¬ 
ing  homes  in  unknown  lands.  We  see  the  settlements,  the  little  clearings,  the 
blockhouse  and  the  fort,  the  rude  and  lonely  huts.  Brave  men,  true  women, 
builders  of  homes,  fellers  of  forests,  founders  of  States! 

Separated  from  the  Old  World  —  away  from  the  heartless  distinctions  of 
caste  —  away  from  scepters  and  titles  and  crowns,  they  governed  themselves. 
They  defended  their  homes;  they  earned  their  bread.  Each  citizen  had  a  voice, 
and  the  little  villages  became  republics.  Slowly  the  savage  was  driven  back. 
The  days  and  nights  were  filled  with  fear,  and  the  slow  years  with  massacre 
and  war,  and  cabins’  earthen  floors  were  wet  with  blood  of  mothers  and  their 
babes. 
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But  the  savages  of  the  New  World  were  kinder  than  the  kings  and  nobles  of 
the  Old;  and  so  the  human  tide  kept  coming,  and  the  places  of  the  dead  were 
filled.  Amid  common  dangers  and  common  hopes,  the  prejudices  and  feuds  of 
Europe  faded  slowly  from  their  hearts.  From  every  land,  of  every  speech, 
driven  by  want  and  lured  by  hope,  exiles  and  emigrants  sought  the  mysterious 
Continent  of  the  West. 

Year  after  year  the  colonists  fought  and  toiled  and  suffered  and  increased. 
They  began  to  talk  about  liberty  —  to  reason  of  the  rights  of  man.  They  asked 
no  help  from  distant  kings,  and  they  began  to  doubt  the  use  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  useless.  They  lost  respect  for  dukes  and  lords,  and  held  in  high  esteem 
all  honest  men.  There  was  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  They  began  to  dream  of 
independence.  They  found  that  they  could  make  and  execute  the  laws.  They 
had  tried  the  experiment  of  self-government.  They  had  succeeded.  The  Old 
World  wished  to  dominate  the  New.  In  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  colonists 
was  the  destiny  of  this  Cabinet  —  of  half  the  world. 

On  this  day  the  story  of  the  great  struggle  between  colonists  and  kings 
should  be  told.  We  should  tell  our  children  of  the  contest  —  first  for  justice, 
then  for  freedom.  We  should  tell  them  the  history  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence —  the  chart  and  compass  of  all  human  rights:  — All  men  are  equal, 
and  have  the  right  to  life,  to  liberty,  and  joy. 

This  Declaration  uncrowned  kings,  and  wrested  from  the  hands  of  titled 
tyranny  the  scepter  of  usurped  and  arbitrary  power.  It  superseded  royal  grants, 
and  repealed  the  cruel  statutes  of  a  thousand  years.  It  gave  the  peasant  a 
career;  it  knighted  all  the  sons  of  toil;  it  opened  all  the  paths  to  fame,  and 
put  the  star  of  hope  above  the  cradle  of  the  poor  man’s  babe. 

England  was  then  the  mightiest  of  nations  —  mistress  of  every  sea  —  and 
yet  our  fathers,  poor  and  few,  defied  her  power. 

Today  we  remember  the  defeats,  the  victories,  the  disasters,  the  weary 
marches,  the  poverty,  the  hunger,  the  sufferings,  the  agonies,  and  above  all, 
the  glories  of  the  Revolution.  We  remember  all  —  from  Lexington  to  Valley 
Forge,  and  from  that  midnight  of  despair  to  Yorktown’s  cloudless  day.  We  re¬ 
member  the  soldiers  and  thinkers  —  the  heroes  of  the  sword  and  pen.  They 
had  the  brain  and  heart,  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  utter  and  defend  these 
words:  "  Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed.”  In  defense  of  this  sublime  and  self-evident  truth  the  war  was 
waged  and  won. 

Today  we  remember  all  the  heroes,  all  the  generous  and  chivalric  men  who 
came  from  other  lands  to  make  ours  free.  Of  the  many  thousands  who  shared 
the  gloom  and  glory  of  the  seven  sacred  years,  not  one  remains.  The  last  has 
mingled  with  the  earth,  and  nearly  all  are  sleeping  now  in  unmarked  graves, 
and  some  beneath  the  leaning,  crumbling  stones  from  which  their  names  have 
been  effaced  by  Time’s  irreverent  and  relentless  hands.  But  the  Nation  they 
founded  remains.  The  United  States  are  still  free  and  independent.  The  "  gov- 
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ernment  derives  its  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,”  and  fifty 
millions  of  free  people  remember  with  gratitude  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

Let  us  be  truthful;  let  us  be  kind.  When  peace  came,  when  the  independence 
of  a  new  Nation  was  acknowledged,  the  great  truth  for  which  our  fathers 
fought  was  half  denied,  and  the  Constitution  was  inconsistent  .with  the  Dec¬ 
laration.  The  war  was  waged  for  liberty,  and  yet  the  victors  forged  new  fetters 
for  their  fellow-men.  The  chains  our  fathers  broke  were  put  by  them  upon 
the  limbs  of  others.  "  Freedom  for  All  ”  was  the  cloud  by  day  and  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  through  seven  years  of  want  and  war.  In  peace,  the  cloud  was 
forgotten  and  the  pillar  blazed  unseen. 

Let  us  be  truthful;  all  our  fathers  were  not  true  to  themselves.  In  war  they 
had  been  generous,  noble,  and  self-sacrificing;  with  peace  came  selfishness  and 
greed.  They  were  not  great  enough  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  for  which  they  fought.  They  ceased  to  regard  the  great  truths  as  having 
universal  application.  "  Liberty  for  All  ”  included  only  themselves.  They  quali¬ 
fied  the  Declaration.  They  interpolated  the  word  "  white.”  They  obliterated 
the  word  "  All.” 

Let  us  be  kind.  We  will  remember  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  We  will 
compare  them  with  the  citizens  of  other  nations.  They  made  merchandise  of 
men.  They  legalized  a  crime.  They  sowed  the  seeds  of  war.  But  they  founded 
this  Nation. 

Let  us  gratefully  remember. 

Let  us  gratefully  forget. 

Today  we  remember  the  heroes  of  the  second  war  with  England,  in  which 
our  fathers  fought  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  — for  the  rights  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sailor.  We  remember  with  pride  the  splendid  victories  of  Erie  and  Cham¬ 
plain  and  the  wondrous  achievements  upon  the  sea  —  achievements  that  cov¬ 
ered  our  navy  with  a  glory  that  neither  the  victories  nor  defeats  of  the  future 
can  dim.  We  remember  the  heroic  services  and  sufferings  of  those  who  fought 
the  merciless  savage  of  the  frontier.  We  see  the  midnight  massacre,  and  hear 
the  war-cries  of  the  allies  of  England.  We  see  the  flames  climb  round  the 
happy  homes,  and  in  the  charred  and  blackened  ruins  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
wives  and  children.  Peace  came  at  last,  crowned  with  the  victory  of  New 
Orleans —  a  victory  that  "  did  redeem  all  sorrows,”  and  all  defeats. 

The  Revolution  gave  our  fathers  a  free  land  —  the  War  of  1812  a  free  sea. 

Today  we  remember  the  gallant  men  who  bore  our  flag  in  triumph  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  heights  of  Chapultepec.  Leaving  out  of  question  the  justice 
of  our  cause  —  the  necessity  for  war  —  we  are  yet  compelled  to  applaud  the 
marvelous  courage  of  our  troops.  A  handful  of  men,  brave,  impetuous,  deter¬ 
mined,  irresistible,  conquered  a  nation.  Our  history  has  no  record  of  more 
daring  deeds. 

Again  peace  came,  and  the  Nation  hoped  and  thought  that  strife  was  at  an 
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end.  We  had  grown  too  powerful  to  be  attacked.  Our  resources  were  bound¬ 
less,  and  the  future  seemed  secure.  The  hardy  pioneers  moved  to  the  great 
West.  Beneath  their  ringing  strokes  the  forests  disappeared,  and  on  the  prai¬ 
ries  waved  the  billowed  seas  of  wheat  and  corn.  The  great  plains  were  crossed, 
the  mountains,  were  conquered,  and  the  foot  of  victorious  adventure  pressed 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific.  In  the  great  North  all  the  streams  went  singing  to  the 
sea,  turning  wheels  and  spindles,  and  casting  shuttles  back  and  forth.  Inven¬ 
tions  were  springing  like  magic  from  a  thousand  brains.  From  Labor’s  holy 
altars  rose  and  leaped  the  smoke  and  flame,  and  from  the  countless  forges  rang 
the  chant  of  rhythmic  stroke. 

But  in  the  South,  the  negro  toiled  unpaid,  and  mothers  wept  while  babes 
were  sold,  and  at  the  auction  block  husbands  and  wives  speechlessly  looked  the 
last  good-by.  Fugitives,  lighted  by  the  Northern  Star,  sought  liberty  on  Eng¬ 
lish  soil,  and  were,  by  Northern  men,  thrust  back  to  whip  and  chain.  The 
great  statesmen,  the  successful  politicians,  announced  that  law  had  compro¬ 
mised  with  crime,  that  justice  had  been  bribed,  and  that  time  had  barred  appeal. 
A  race  was  left  without  a  right,  without  a  hope.  The  future  had  no  dawn,  no 
star  —  nothing  but  ignorance  and  fear,  nothing  but  work  and  want.  This  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  statesman,  the  philosophy  of  the  politicians  —  of  con¬ 
stitutional  expounders:  —  this  was  decided  by  courts  and  ratified  by  the 
Nation. 

We  had  been  successful  in  three  wars.  We  had  wrested  thirteen  colonies 
from  Great  Britain.  We  had  conquered  our  place  upon  the  high  seas.  We  had 
added  more  than  two  millions  of  square  miles  to  the  national  domain.  We  had 
increased  in  population  from  three  to  thirty-one  millions.  We  were  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  We  were  rich  and  free.  Ours  appeared  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
of  nations.  But  it  was  only  appearance.  The  statesman  and  the  politicians  were 
deceived.  Real  victories  can  be  won  only  for  the  Right.  The  triumph  of  Justice 
is  the  only  Peace.  Such  is  the  nature  of  things.  He  who  enslaves  another  cannot 
be  free.  He  who  attacks  the  right,  assaults  himself.  The  mistake  our  fathers 
made  had  not  been  corrected.  The  foundations  of  the  Republic  were  insecure. 
The  great  dome  of  the  temple  was  clad  in  the  light  of  prosperity,  but  the 
corner-stones  were  crumbling.  Four  millions  of  human  beings  were  enslaved. 
Party  cries  had  been  mistaken  for  principles  —  partisanship  for  patriotism  — 
success  for  justice. 

But  Pity  pointed  to  the  scarred  and  bleeding  backs  of  slaves;  Mercy  heard 
the  sobs  of  mothers  reft  of  babes,  and  Justice  held  aloft  the  scales,  in  which 
one  drop  of  blood  shed  by  a  master’s  lash  outweighed  a  Nation’s  gold.  There 
were  a  few  men,  a  few  women,  who  had  the  courage  to  attack  this  monstrous 
crime.  They  found  it  entrenched  in  constitutions,  statutes,  and  decisions — 
barricaded  and  bastioned  by  every  department  and  by  every  party.  Politicians 
were  its  servants,  statesmen  its  attorneys,  judges  its  menials,  presidents  its  pup- 
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pets,  and  upon  its  cruel  altar  had  been  sacrificed  our  country’s  honor.  It  was 
the  crime  of  the  Nation  —  of  the  whole  country  —  North  and  South  respon¬ 
sible  alike. 

Today  we  reverently  thank  the  abolitionists.  Earth  has  no  grander  men  — 
no  nobler  women.  They  were  the  real  philanthropists,  the  true  patriots.  When 
the  will  defies  fear,  when  the  heart  applauds  the  brain,  when  duty  throws  the 
gauntlet  down  to  fate,  when  honor  scorns  to  compromise  with  death  —  this  is 
heroism.  The  abolitionists  were  heroes.  He  loves  his  country  best  who  strives 
to  make  it  best.  The  bravest  men  are  those  who  have  the  greatest  fear  of 
doing  wrong.  Mere  politicians  wish  the  country  to  do  something  for  them. 
True  patriots  desire  to  do  something  for  their  country.  Courage  without  con¬ 
science  is  a  wild  beast.  Patriotism  without  principle  is  the  prejudice  of  birth, 
the  animal  attachment  to  place.  These  men,  these  women,  had  courage  and 
conscience,  patriotism  and  principle,  heart  and  brain. 

The  South  relied  upon  the  bond  —  upon  a  barbarous  clause  that  stained, 
disfigured,  and  defiled  the  federal  pact,  and  made  the  monstrous  claim  that 
slavery  was  the  Nation’s  ward.  The  spot  of  shame  grew  red  in  Northern 
cheeks,  and  Northern  men  declared  that  slavery  had  poisoned,  cursed,  and 
blighted  soul  and  soil  enough,  and  that  the  Territories  must  be  free.  The  radi¬ 
cals  of  the  South  cried:  "  No  Union  without  Slavery!  ”  The  radicals  of  the 
North  replied:  "  No  Union  without  Liberty!  ”  The  Northern  radicals  were 
right.  Upon  the  great  issue  of  free  homes  for  free  men,  a  President  was  elected 
by  the  Free  States.  The  South  appealed  to  the  sword,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  oppressors  rebelled. 

But  let  us  today  be  great  enough  to  forget  individuals  —  great  enough  to 
know  that  slavery  was  treason,  that  slavery  was  rebellion,  that  slavery  fired 
upon  our  flag  and  sought  to  wreck  and  strand  the  mighty  ship  that  bears  the 
hope  and  fortune  of  this  world.  The  first  shot  liberated  the  North.  Constitu¬ 
tion,  statutes,  and  decisions  —  compromises,  platforms,  and  resolutions  made, 
passed,  and  ratified  in  the  interest  of  slavery  became  mere  legal  lies,  base  and 
baseless.  Parchment  and  paper  could  no  longer  stop  or  stay  the  onward  march 
of  man.  The  North  was  free.  Millions  instantly  resolved  that  the  Nation 
should  not  die  —  that  Freedom  should  not  perish,  and  that  Slavery  should 
not  live. 

Millions  of  our  brothers,  our  sons,  our  fathers,  our  husbands,  answered  to 
the  Nation’s  call. 

The  great  armies  have  desolated  the  earth.  The  greatest  soldiers  have  been 
ambition’s  dupes.  They  waged  war  for  the  sake  of  place  and  pillage,  pomp 
and  power — for  the  ignorant  applause  of  vulgar  millions  —  for  the  flattery 
of  parasites,  and  the  adulation  of  sycophants  and  slaves.  Let  us  proudly  re¬ 
member  that  in  our  time  the  greatest,  the  grandest,  the  noblest  army  of  the 
world  fought,  not  to  enslave,  but  to  free;  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save;  not  for 
conquest,  but  for  conscience;  not  only  for  us,  but  for  every  land  and  every  race. 
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With  courage,  with  enthusiasm,  with  a  devotion  never  excelled,  with  an  ex¬ 
altation  and  purity  of  purpose  never  equaled,  this  grand  army  fought  the 
battles  of  the  Republic.  For  the  preservation  of  this  Nation,  for  the  destruction 
of  slavery,  these  soldiers,  these  sailors,  on  land  and  sea,  disheartened  by  no 
defeat,  discouraged  by  no  obstacle,  appalled  by  no  danger,  neither  paused  nor 
swerved  until  a  stainless  flag,  without  a  rival,  floated  over  all  our  wide  domain, 
and  until  every  human  being  beneath  its  folds  was  absolutely  free. 

The  great  victory  for  human  rights  —  the  greatest  of  all  the  years  —  had 
been  won;  won  by  the  Union  men  of  the  North,  by  the  Union  men  of  the 
South,  and  by  those  who  had  been  slaves.  Liberty  was  national,  Slavery  was 
dead. 

The  flag  for  which  the  heroes  fought,  for  which  they  died,  is  the  symbol  of 
all  we  are,  of  all  we  hope  to  be. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  equal  rights. 

It  means  free  hands,  free  lips,  self-government,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
individual. 

It  means  that  this  continent  has  been  dedicated  to  freedom. 

It  means  universal  education  —  light  for  every  mind,  knowledge  for  every 
child. 

It  means  that  the  school-house  is  the  fortress  of  Liberty. 

It  means  that  "  Governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed  that  each  man  is  accountable  to  and  for  the  Government;  that 
responsibility  goes  hand  in  hand  with  liberty. 

It  means  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  bear  his  share  of  the  public 
burden  —  to  take  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  town,  his  country,  his  state,  and 
his  country. 

It  means  that  the  ballot-box  is  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  that  the  source  of 
authority  must  not  be  poisoned. 

It  means  the  perpetual  right  of  peaceful  revolution.  It  means  that  every  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Republic  —  native  or  naturalized  —  must  be  protected;  at  home,  in 
every  state  —  abroad,  in  every  land,  on  every  sea. 

It  means  that  all  distinctions  based  on  birth  or  blood  have  perished  from  our 
laws;  that  our  Government  shall  stand  between  labor  and  capital,  between  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  between  the  individual  and  the  corporation,  between 
want  and  wealth,  and  give  the  guarantee  of  simple  justice  to  each  and  all. 

It  means  that  there  shall  be  a  legal  remedy  for  every  wrong. 

It  means  National  hospitality  —  that  we  must  welcome  to  our  shores  the 
exiles  of  the  world,  and  that  we  may  not  drive  them  back.  Some  may  be  de¬ 
formed  by  labor,  dwarfed  by  hunger,  broken  in  spirit,  victims  of  tyranny  and 
caste  —  in  whose  sad  faces  may  be  read  the  touching  record  of  a  weary  life; 
and  vet  their  children,  born  of  liberty  and  love,  wil  be  symmetrical  and  fair; 
intelligent  and  free. 

That  flag  is  the  emblem  of  a  supreme  will  —  of  a  Nation’s  power.  Beneath 
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its  folds  the  weakest  must  be  protected  and  the  strongest  must  obey.  It  shields 
and  canopies  alike  the  loftiest  mansion  and  the  rudest  hut.  That  flag  was  given 
to  the  air  in  the  Revolution’s  darkest  days.  It  represents  the  sufferings  of  the 
past,  the  glories  yet  to  be;  and  like  the  bow  of  heaven,  it  is  the  child  of  storm 
and  sun. 

This  day  is  sacred  to  the  great  heroic  host  who  kept  this  flag  above  our  heads 
—  sacred  to  the  living  and  the  dead  —  sacred  to  the  scarred  and  maimed  — 
sacred  to  the  wives  who  gave  their  husbands,  to  the  mothers  who  gave  their 
sons. 

Here  in  this  peaceful  land  of  ours  —  here  where  the  sun  shines,  where 
flowers  grow,  where  children  play,  millions  of  armed  men  battled  for  the  right 
and  breasted  on  a  thousand  fields  the  iron  storms  of  war. 

These  brave,  these  incomparable  men,  founded  the  first  Republic.  They  ful¬ 
filled  the  prophecies;  they  brought  to  pass  the  dreams;  they  realized  the  hopes, 
that  all  the  great  and  good  and  wise  and  just  have  made  and  had  since  man 
was  man. 

But  what  of  those  who  fell?  There  is  no  language  to  express  the  debt  we 
owe,  the  love  we  bear,  to  all  the  dead  who  died  for  us.  Words  are  but  barren 
sounds.  We  can  but  stand  beside  their  graves  and  in  the  hush  and  silence  feel 
what  speech  has  never  told. 

They  fought,  they  died;  and  for  the  first  time  since  man  has  kept  a  record 
of  events,  the  heavens  bent  above  and  domed  a  land  without  a  serf,  a  servant, 
or  a  slave. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  WAGNER 

From  a  speech  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Anton  Seidl,  New  York, 

February  2,  1895 

THERE  are  a  few  things  that  stand  out  in  my  recollection  as  having 
touched  me  more  deeply  than  others,  a  few  men  to  whom  I  feel  in¬ 
debted  for  the  little  I  know,  and  for  the  little  I  happen  to  be.  Those 
men,  those  things,  are  forever  present  in  my  mind.  The  first  man  that  let  up 
the  curtain  in  my  mind,  that  ever  opened  a  blind,  that  ever  allowed  a  little 
sunshine  to  straggle  in,  was  Robert  Burns.  I  went  to  get  my  shoes  mended,  and 
I  had  to  go  with  them.  And  I  had  to  wait  till  they  were  done.  I  was  like  the 
fellow  standing  by  the  stream  naked  washing  his  shirt.  A  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  were  riding  by  in  a  carriage,  and  upon  seeing  him  the  man  indignantly 
shouted:  "Why  don’t  you  put  on  another  shirt  when  you  are  washing  one?  ” 
The  fellow  said,  "  I  suppose  you  think  I’ve  got  a  hundred  shirts!  ” 

When  I  went  into  the  shop  of  the  old  Scotch  shoemaker  he  was  reading  a 
book,  and  when  he  took  my  shoes  in  hand  I  took  his  book,  which  was  ■  Robert 
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Burns.’  In  a  few  days  I  had  a  copy;  and,  indeed,  gentlemen,  from  that  time  if 
'  Bums  ’  had  been  destroyed  I  could  have  restored  more  than  half  of  it.  It 
was  in  my  mind  day  and  night.  Burns  you  know  is  a  little  valley,  not  very  wide, 
but  full  of  sunshine;  a  little  stream  runs  down  making  music  over  the  rocks, 
and  children  play  upon  the  banks;  narrow  roads  overrun  with  vines,  covered 
with  blossoms,  happy  children,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  little  birds  pour  out  their 
heart,  and  enrich  the  air.  That  is  Burns.  Then,  you  must  know  that  I  was 
raised  respectably.  Certain  books  were  not  thought  to  be  good  for  the  young 
person;  only  such  books  as  would  start  you  in  the  narrow  road  for  the  New 
Jerusalem.  But  one  night  I  stopped  at  a  little  hotel  in  Illinois,  many  years  ago, 
when  we  were  not  quite  civilized,  when  the  footsteps  of  the  red  man  were  still 
in  the  prairies.  While  I  was  waiting  for  supper  an  old  man  was  reading  from 
a  book,  and  among  others  who  were  listening  was  myself.  I  was  filled  with 
wonder.  I  had  never  heard  anything  like  it.  I  was  ashamed  to  ask  him  what 
he  was  reading;  I  supposed  that  an  intelligent  boy  ought  to  know.  So  I  waited, 
and  when  the  little  bell  rang  for  supper  I  hung  back  and  they  went  out.  I 
picked  up  the  book;  it  was  Sam  Johnson’s  edition  of  Shakespeare.  The  next 
day  I  bought  a  copy  for  four  dollars.  My  God!  more  than  the  national  debt. 
You  talk  about  the  present  straits  of  the  Treasury!  For  days,  for  nights,  for 
months,  for  years,  I  read  those  books,  two  volumes,  and  I  commenced  with  the 
introduction.  I  haven’t  read  that  introduction  for  nearly  fifty  years,  certainly 
forty-five,  but  I  remember  it  still.  Other  writers  are  like  a  garden  diligently 
planted  and  watered,  but  Shakespeare  a  forest  where  the  oaks  and  elms  toss 
their  branches  to  the  storm,  where  the  pine  towers,  where  the  vine  bursts  into 
blossom  at  its  foot.  That  book  opened  to  me  a  new  world,  another  nature. 
While  Burns  was  the  valley,  here  was  a  range  of  mountains  with  thousands  of 
such  valleys;  while  Burns  was  as  sweet  a  star  as  ever  rose  into  the  horizon,  here 
was  a  heaven  filled  with  constellations.  That  book  has  been  a  source  of  per¬ 
petual  joy  to  me  from  that  day  to  this;  and  whenever  I  read  Shakespeare  —  if 
it  ever  happens  that  I  fail  to  find  some  new  beauty,  some  new  presentation  of 
some  wonderful  truth,  or  another  word  that  bursts  into  blossom,  I  shall  make 
up  my  mind  that  my  mental  faculties  are  failing,  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
book.  Those,  then,  are  two  things  that  helped  to  educate  me  a  little. 

Afterward  I  saw  a  few  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  and  all  at  once  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  genius  of  the  man  that  could  convey  so  much  thought  in 
form  and  color.  Then  I  saw  a  few  landscapes  by  Corot,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
knew  something  about  art.  During  all  my  life,  of  course,  like  other  people,  I 
had  heard  what  they  call  music,  and  I  had  my  favorite  pieces,  most  of  those 
favorite  pieces  being  favorites  on  account  of  associations;  and  nine-tenths  of 
the  music  that  is  beautiful  to  the  world  is  beautiful  because  of  the  association, 
not  because  the  music  is  good,  but  because  of  association.  We  cannot  write  a 
very  poetic  thing  about  a  pump  or  about  water  works;  they  are  not  old 
enough.  We  can  write  a  poetic  thing  about  a  well  and  a  sweep  and  an  old 
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moss-covered  bucket,  and  you  can  write  a  poem  about  a  spring,  because  a 
spring  seems  a  gift  of  nature,  something  that  will  sing  of  nature  under  the 
quiet  stars  of  June.  So,  it  is  poetic  on  account  of  association.  The  stagecoach 
is  more  poetic  than  the  car,  but  the  time  will  come  when  cars  will  be  poetic, 
because  human  feelings,  love’s  remembrances,  will  twine  around  them,  and 
consequently  they  will  become  beautiful.  There  are  two  pieces  of  music,  '  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,  ’and  '  Home,  Sweet  Home,’  with  the  music  a  little  weak 
in  the  back;  but  association  makes  them  both  beautiful.  So,  in  the  'Marseil¬ 
laise  ’  is  the  French  Revolution,  that  whirlwind  and  flame  of  war,  of  heroism 
the  highest  possible,  of  generosity,  of  self-denial,  of  cruelty,  of  all  of  which 
the  human  heart  and  brain  are  capable;  so  that  music  now  sounds  as  though 
its  notes  were  made  of  stars,  and  it  is  beautiful  mostly  by  association. 

Now,  I  always  felt  that  there  must  be  some  greater  music  somewhere,  some¬ 
how.  You  know  this  little  music  that  comes  back  with  recurring  emphasis 
every  two  inches  or  every  three  and  a  half  inches;  I  thought  there  ought  to  be 
music  somewhere  with  a  great  sweep  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  that  could 
fill  the  great  dome  of  sound  with  winged  notes  like  the  eagle;  if  there  was  not 
such  music,  somebody,  some  time,  would  make  it,  and  I  was  waiting  for  it. 
One  day  I  heard  it,  and  I  said,  "  What  music  is  that?  ”  "  Who  wrote  that?  ”  I 
felt  it  everywhere.  I  was  cold.  I  was  almost  hysterical.  It  answered  to  my  brain, 
to  my  heart;  not  only  to  association,  but  to  all  there  was  of  hope  and  aspira¬ 
tion,  all  my  future;  and  they  said  this  is  the  music  of  Wagner.  I  never  knew 
one  note  from  another  —  of  course  I  would  know  it  from  a  promissory  note 
—  and  was  utterly  and  absolutely  ignorant  of  music  until  I  heard  Wagner 
interpreted  by  the  greatest  leader,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  world  —  Anton 
Seidl.  He  not  only  understands  Wagner  in  the  brain,  but  he  feels  him  in  the 
heart,  and  there  is  in  his  blood  the  same  kind  of  wild  and  splendid  independ¬ 
ence  that  was  in  the  brain  of  Wagner.  I  want  to  say  tonight,  because  there  are 
so  many  heresies,  Mr.  President,  creeping  into  this  world,  I  want  to  say  and 
say  it  with  all  my  might,  that  Robert  Burns  was  not  Scotch.  He  was  far  wider 
than  Scotland;  he  had  in  him  the  universal  tide,  and  wherever  it  touches  the 
shore  of  a  human  being  it  finds  access.  Not  Scotch,  gentlemen,  but  a  man,  a 
man!  I  can  swear  to  it,  or  rather  affirm,  that  Shakespeare  was  not  English,  but 
another  man,  kindred  of  all,  of  all  races  and  peoples,  and  who  understood  the 
universal  brain  and  heart  of  the  human  race,  and  who  had  imagination  enough 
to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  all. 

And  so  I  want  to  say  tonight,  because  I  want  to  be  consistent,  Richard 
Wagner  was  not  a  German,  and  his  music  is  not  German;  and  why?  Germany 
would  not  have  it.  Germany  denied  that  it  was  music.  The  great  German 
critics  said  it  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  noise.  The  best  interpreter  of  Wag¬ 
ner  in  the  world  is  not  German,  and  no  man  has  to  be  German  to  understand 
Richard  Wagner.  In  the  heart  of  nearly  every  man  is  an  /Eolian  harp,  and 
when  the  breath  of  true  genius  touches  that  harp,  every  man  that  has  one,  or 
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that  knows  what  music  is  or  has  the  depth  and  height  of  feeling  necessary  to 
appreciate  it  appreciates  Richard  Wagner.  To  understand  that  music,  to 
hear  it  as  interpreted  by  this  great  leader  is  an  education.  It  develops  the  brain; 
it  gives  to  the  imagination  wings;  the  little  earth  grows  larger;  the  people  grow 
important;  and  not  only  that,  it  civilizes  the  heart;  and  the  man  who  under¬ 
stands  that  music  can  love  better  and  with  greater  intensity  than  he  ever 
did  before.  The  man  who  understands  and  appreciates  that  music  becomes  in 
the  highest  sense  spiritual  —  and  I  don’t  mean  by  spiritual,  worshiping  some 
phantom,  or  dwelling  upon  what  is  going  to  happen  to  some  of  us  —  I  mean 
spiritual  in  the  highest  sense;  when  a  perfume  arises  from  the  heart  in  grati¬ 
tude,  and  when  you  feel  that  you  know  what  there  is  of  beauty,  of  sublimity, 
of  heroism  and  honor  and  love  in  the  human  heart.  This  is  what  I  mean  by 
being  spiritual.  I  don’t  mean  denying  yourself  here  and  living  on  a  crust  with 
the  expectation  of  eternal  joy  —  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  By  spiritual  I  mean 
a  man  that  has  an  ideal,  a  great  ideal,  and  who  is  splendid  enough  to  live  to 
that  ideal;  that  is  what  I  mean  by  spiritual.  And  the  man  who  has  heard  the 
music  of  Wagner,  that  music  of  love  and  death,  the  greatest  music,  in  my 
judgment,  that  ever  issued  from  the  human  brain,  the  man  who  has  heard  that 
and  understands  it  has  been  civilized. 

[The  above  selections  are  from  the  Dresden  Edition  of  Ingersoll’s  works, 
and  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  C.  P.  Farrell.] 
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